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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 12, 1917. 

Sir: All who know best the Southern States and their problems must, I believe, 
approve the sentiment of the statement recently made by the Southern University Race 
Commission, composed of representatives of the State universities of 11 Southern States. 
This statement was sent in an open letter to the college men of the South and is as follows: 

The South can not realize its destiny if one-third of her population is undeveloped and inefficient. 
For our common welfare we must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, strengthen whatever is 
weak, and develop all that is undeveloped. The inadequate provision for the education of the Negro 
is more than an injustice to him; it is an injury to the white man. 

The effective education of the Negroes of the United States is essential to the welfare 
of the entire Nation, and especially of the Southern States. In view of this fact, the 
report herewith transmitted has immediate and practical value of a very high degree. 
Noteworthy elements in the preparation of this report on Negro education are: (1) Col- 
lection of the facts through personal visitation to the institutions described; (2) coopera- 
tion of public and private authorities; (3) the constructive purpose involved in the study 
and in the presentation of the information. Every school reported upon was visited 
by one or more of this Bureau’s agents, and the larger schools were studied by specialists 
in different types of education. These agents were selected for their knowledge of the 
various groups interested in Negro education; they represented the South the North, and, 
the colored race. 

Throughout the course of the study the State superintendents of public instruction 
in the South have rendered valuable assistance. Practically all the facts concerning 
public schools have been obtained directly through their officers. The trustees and 
officers of private institutions have likewise been most cordial and helpful. This help 
has been given all the more freely because of their interest. 

This report on Negro education is transmitted in two volumes. The first volume 
is a discussion of the various phases of Negro education. Each chapter seeks, first, 
to present conditions as they are, and then to outline ‘“‘means and methods” for the 
increase of educational facilities and the betterment of the particular type of educa- 
tional activity under consideration. The second volume presents a detailed state- 
ment, on the basis of a geographical arrangement, of the facts pertaining to colored 
schools. Every private and higher school for which any information was available 
is separately described in this volume. Each of the Southern States is represented by 
a separate chapter, the private colored schools of the Northern States being grouped 
together in the last chapter of the volume. Special attention is called to the intro- 
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duction and the first chapter of Volume I (Bull. 38) and the first two chapters of Volume 
II (Bull. 39). These afford general summaries of Negro education in the United States. 

This study has been made with the cooperation of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, a fund 
founded by Miss Caroline Phelps-Stokes, whose general interest in human welfare and 
special interest in those who need help most led her to bequeath her fortune of almost a 
million dollars ‘‘for the education of the Negroes, North American Indians, and deserv- 
ing white students.’ In the spirit of this bequest the trustees of this fund have cooper- 
ated with the Bureau in making this fundamental study of the progress of education 
of Negroes in the United States and of the character and support of all schools for 
Negroes of secondary or higher grade, and of all schools, of whatever grade, which 
receive appreciable support from private individuals, church organizations, boards of 
education, and other organized societies. The fund has borne most of the expenses 
connected with the collection and compilation of material for this study and in pre- 
paring the manuscript for the printer. In ‘addition to this the trustees have given 
much valuable advice and counsel. The study owes much especially to Dr. Anson 
Phelps-Stokes, secretary of Yale University, upon whom, as secretary of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the responsibility for the cooperation of the Bureau has devolved. Very 
valuable advice on important matters has also been given by Mr. I. N. Phelps-Stokes, 
the president of the fund. Although most of the expenses of the study have been 
borne by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the investigations, the interpretation of the mate, 
rials collected, and the preparation of the manuscript have been made upon the author- 
ity of the Bureau of Education under the immediate direction of the Commissioner of 
Education, and have had his constant supervision and attention. 

I recommend that the manuscript be published as bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education, and in two volumes as stated above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commussicner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund were incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State of New York in 1911, the trustees being persons named by Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes in her will, which was duly admitted to probate by the surrogate’s court 
of New York County November 9, 1909. The act of incorporation, following the gen- 
eral provisions of Miss Stokes’s will, and indicating the breadth of educational and philan- 
thropic interests which she had shown during her lifétime, provided that the income of 
the fund, originally amounting to about $900,000, and of additions to it, should be used 
for the— 


erection and improvement of tenement house dwellings in the city of New York for the poor families 
of that city, either directly or by the acquisition of the capital stock or obligations of any other corpora- 
tion organized for that purpose; and for the education of Negroes, both in Africa and the United States, 
North American Indians, and needy and deserving white students, through industrial schools, the 
founding of scholarships, and the erection or endowment of school buildings or chapels. It shall be 
within the purpose of said corporation to use any means to such ends which shall from time to time 
seem expedient to its members or trustees, including research, publication, the establishment and 
maintenance of charitable or benevolent activities, agencies, and institutions, and the aid of any such 
activities, agencies, or institutions already established. = 


In accordance with these conditions two committees were appointed at an early 
meeting of the trustees, a committee on housing and a committee on education, the 
latter consisting of Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., LL. D., bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York; Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL. D., chancellor of New 
York University, both ex officio trustees; and the undersigned, the secretary of the 
board. This subcommittee, after consultation with the chairman of the Board, Mr. 
I. N. Phelps Stokes, and with representative leaders in southern education, such as the 
late Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala.; James H. Dillard, of New Orleans; 
Hollis B. Frissell, of Hampton Institute; the late Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee; 
and others, duly recommended to the trustees at their meeting in November, 1912, the 
preparation of a report on Negro education. The trustees, believing that such a report 
of existing conditions would prove invaluable to southern educators and legislators, to 
philanthropists interested in Negro education, to the principals and trustees of schools 
for colored youth, and to various educational boards, adopted the recommendations 
and asked the Commissioner of Education if he would accept the cooperation of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in making such a study on condition that the expenses of the agents 
should be paid by the fund. A memorandum, drawn up by the Bureau of Education 
and the trustees of the board at the time this joint work was begun, and intended for 
use in answering inquiries, is here reproduced as showing the origin and plan of the 


survey: 


The United States Bureau of Education in cooperation with the Phelps-Stokes fund is now making 
a comprehensive study of the private and higher schools for colored people. This study is undertaken 
XI 
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in response to numerous and insistent demands for knowledge of these schools, the number of which is con- 
stantly increasing. Thoughtful people of the South and of the North, white and colored, are more and more 
puzzled as to the merits and demerits of the many appeals for money and sympathy in behalf of all sorts 
and conditions of institutions for the improvement of Negroes. Letters from State superintendents of edu- 
cation in the South emphasize the need of a complete survey of the whole field. Atarecent conference 
of the representatives of some of these schools held in New York, it was the concensus of opinion that there 
is much duplication of educational effort in some sections but much more of neglect in many other sec- 
tions. Every educational board interested in the colored people and almost every individual who con- 
tributes to this cause is calling for information. After considerable discussion of this need by Dr. Dillard 
of the Jeanes Fund and the Slater Board, and by other representatives of the Conference for Education 
in the South, it was decided to appeal to the United States Commissioner of Education for a thorough 
study of the private and higher schools for Negroes. “Commissioner Claxton’s intimate knowledge of 
every phase of education in the South enabled him to understand the importance of this request and he 
immediately began to make plans for the study now under way. 

A remarkable evidence of the importance of this survey is the fact that about the same time two 
other important organizations interested in colored schools decided to assemble information on this sub- 
ject. Dr. J. H. Dillard, secretary of the Slater Board, obtained permission of that body to begin the 
study. It was at this time also that the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes fund, confronted by appeals from 
all sorts and conditions of schools, decided to make a thorough survey of the situation. 

The cooperation of the Bureau of Education and the Pheips-Stokes fund is the result of the close 
relationship of the representatives of the Slater Board, the Conference for Education in the South, and 
the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes fund with each other and with Commissioner Claxton. Through this 
cooperation unnecessary duplication is avoided and time, effort, and money are saved. 

An exhaustive schedule of questions in regard to the schools has been prepared with much care and 
is being filled by Dr. Jones and those associated with him, after'careful investigation of the schools made 
by them. These questions relate to the history of the schools, their present condition, their manage- 
ment, their religious and social activities, and the work of graduates and former students. Attention 
will also be given to the relation of the schools to their communities. 

When sufficient data have been collected a report will be printed and published, giving a brief but 
accurate survey of each school, of its equipment, its work, and its place in the educational system of the 
city, county, or State in which it is located. 


The main purpose was to supply through an impartial investigation a body of 
facts which could be available to all interested. showing the status of Negro education, 
by an examination of the various colleges and public and private schools for colored 
youth in the United States. It was believed, and the results of the examination have 
confirmed the belief, that there is no more important agency to bring about the improve- 
ment of education than dignified publicity regarding educational conditions. It brings 
good institutions and good methods to the favorable attention of patrons, voters, and 
teachers everywhere, and similarly, by disclosing the actual facts, shows what institu- 
tions and methods are unworthy of general support. It has been encouraging to note 
how many improvements have been introduced in the schools merely as a result of the 
sympathetic interest and suggestions of the board’s agents, who have proved that a 
scientific investigation could be combined with friendly and helpful interest in the 
improvement of conditions. 

The difficult and delicate task of investigation was placed in charge of Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones. Dr. Jones was selected after the most careful consultation with representa- 
tive southern educators as the best qualified person in the country to conduct the investi- 
gation. His Welsh birth gives him a certain detached point of view; while his edu- 
cation at a southern university (Washington and Lee), a mid-western college (Marietta), 
an undenominational theological scheol (Union), and a northern university (Columbia), 
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where he took his doctorate of philosophy in sociology, combined with work as principal 
of a public schgol, all added to his breadth of outlook and sympathy. Hight years work 
in the research department of Hampton Institute and the experience involved in taking 
charge of the Negro statistics for the census of 1910 gave him a special familiarity with 
the conditions of the colored people in this country. 

His regular assistants have included two graduates of the University of Georgia, 
and a graduate of Howard University. The Georgia men were from representative 
southern families who had shown as undergraduates their ability as students of social 
conditions by winning the Phelps-Stokes Fellowships ‘for the study of the Negro” 
founded in 1911 at this university and at the University of Virginia. ‘Their theses have 
both been published by their respective universities. That of Thomas Jackson Woofter 
was on ‘“‘The Negro of Athens, Georgia”; that of Walter B. Hill, on ‘The Negro of Clark 
County, Georgia.”’ ; 

_ As the Phelps-Stokes Fund, cooperating with the Bureau of Education, was anxious 
that the point of view of the dominant race in the South should be adequately repre- 
sented on its investigating staff, so it felt that the attitude and insight of the best type 
of educated colored man would be invaluable. To this end Ocea Taylor was employed. 
_ He is a graduate of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, and has 
taken the degrees of B. A. and LL. B. at Howard University. 

The complete harmony of spirit and purpose that has prevailed among the members 
of the staff throughout the three years of the investigation, in spite of their differences 
of birth and education, is a happy evidence and augury of what is to be expected when 
men of high character and purpose trained to investigate facts cooperate in removing the 
Negro problem from the realm of the emotions to that of dispassionate study. 

The services of other competent investigators have also been availed of. Among 
those who have rendered important service are: Prof. William Hill, of the University 
of Chicago, an authority on the subject of the teaching of agriculture; Mrs. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, whose sympathetic insight into living conditions among Negro girls 
and women has been most helpful; Dr. G. S. Dickerman, former agent of the Slater 
Fund, who has written the section on the history of Negro education; Mr. A. H. Albert- 
son, of the architectural firm of Howells and Stokes, of New York City, who with Mrs. 
Albertson prepared the report on the building and architecture of Negro schools; Messrs. 
Bebbington and Higson, chartered accountants of New York; Mr. Ogden Purves, grand- 
son of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, one of the foremost leaders in the field of Negro education; 
Mr. John H. Jinks, specialist in manual training at Hampton Institute, and many others. 

The report is presented to the public with the profound conviction that a knowledge 
of conditions as they actually exist in the field of Negro education can do only good. 
It is hoped that the facts presented will prove of special service by indicating the need 
of more adequate appropriations for the public education of the Negro, by showing the 
encouraging results—mental, moral and social—where colored youth have secured an 
education wisely fitted to their actual needs, and by helping the philanthropically inclined 
both North and South to differentiate between private schools ‘which deserve support 
and those which do not. It will be noticed that the purpose of this investigation has 
been fundamentally constructive. It has been prepared without prejudice, and with 
full appreciation of the four factors that have contributed most during the past half 
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century to Negro education; namely, the southern white people, the Negroes themselves, 
individual philanthropists, and various educational boards. It is believed that the 
amounts contributed by the first two of these, as brought out in this report, will surprise 
most readers, although it is clear that it is through the increase of public taxation for 
Negro education that the largest measure of improvement will come in the future. This 
is as it should be, and fortunately the most representative of the white people of the 
South, who profit most by the Negro’s strength and suffer most from his weakness, fully 
realize this, although only a beginning has been made in getting the State legislatures 
* to carry out their plans. . 

At one of the earliest meetings of the trustees the undersigned presented a memo- 
randum on the educational work which the board should undertake. In this it was 
pointed out that the cooperation of the representative white citizens of the South was 
a matter “of prime importance in solving the problem of Negro education.’ If this 
report should prove of service in still further increasing this cooperation in the interest 
of both races, it will be specially gratifying. 

ANSON PHELPS STCKES, 
Secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Trustees. 
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I. GENERAL SURVEY. 


The education of the Negroes in the United States involves much more than the 
instruction of a people fifty years removed from slavery. It involves the adjustment 
of that group to the economic, civic, and spiritual possibilities of a democracy. Never 
was greater opportunity for service offered to any nation than that presented by the need 
of the American Negro for an education that will fit him to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of life in the twentieth century} Never was there a more searching test of 
democratic ideals than the present necessity of a wise adjustment of the hopes and 
aspirations of 10,000,000 black people and the standards and principles of the 90,000,000 
white people of the United States. 

Race questions encircle the globe. Through the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico and the peculiar relations to Cuba and Mexico, the American 
people are entering more and more into problems of races and nations. In none of these 
relations, however, is the opportunity to serve so clear, the responsibility to assist so 
certain, and the necessity of solution so absolute as in the case of the black people who 
in field and shop and home are in daily contact with the white people. How is American 
democracy to meet this test of its wisdom and idealism? Will the people of the United 
States work out an educational policy that will inspire the world toa more real sense of 
interresponsibility? While the complete answer to these vital questions requires the © 
considergtion of many phases of human relations, it is probable that the most definite 
ee in the study of present policies in the education of the Negroes. 


THE THREE ELEMENTS IN RACE ADJUSTMENT. 


The three parties to the problem of racial adjustment in the United States are the 
North, the South, and the Negro. The second volume of this report shows the inter- 
action of these three elements. ‘ The outstanding facts in the study of the educational 
phase of adjustment are first, the large place which the Negroes occupy in the life of 
the American people and especially of the South; second, the maintenance of a double 
system of public schools in the South where the per capita wealth is considerably below 
the general average of the country; and third, the good work of Negro private schools 
maintained mainly by northern philanthropy. Principal! Moton, in his inaugural address 
as the successor of Dr. Booker T. Washington, based his message on the cooperation of 
the North, the South, and the Negro in the founding of Tuskegee Institute: 

Here met the three elements’ that must be taken into account in any genuinely satisfactory adjust- 
ment of race relationships. Here met Mr. Campbell, the former slave owner; Gen. Armstrong, the 
northern soldier and founder of Hampton Institute, and Dr. Washington, the former slave, to begin a 


form of cooperation, the scope and effectiveness of which were destined to command the respect and 
admiration, not only of this nation, but also of the entire civilized world. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 3 


THE NEGROES. 


No racial group in the United States offers so many problems of economic and social 
adjustment as the 10,000,000 Negroes. Though churches and philanthropic societies 
seem to have much more interest in immigrants and Indians, the Negroes rival both 
these groups in total numbers and surpass them in the difficulty of the questions to 
be solved. A glance at the map opposite reveals the remarkable concentration of the 
colored people in the so-called “black belts.’”’ Negroes form almost a third of the 
total population of the South. In Mississippi and South Carolina, they constitute over 
half the population; and in the “black belt” counties, the proportion ranges from 50 
to 90 per cent. The significance of such a concentration is difficult to explain to 
those not familiar with communities composed of people who differ widely not only in 
economic and educational status but also in ethnic type. 

_ In the 50 years since freedom was decréed, Negro illiteracy has decreased from over 
go per cent to 30 per cent; almost 1,000,000 colored men are now farmers of varying 
degrees of independence; a quarter of a million own their farms the total amount 
of land owned by them aggregating 20,000,000 acres of fertile soil. These facts are 
indisputable evidence not only that the colored people are capable of progress but also 
that their white neighbors have looked with favor upon their struggles and in inany 
instances have given substantial aid to their endeavors. Admirable as all these 
evidences of progress of the colored people are as a guaranty that the race will 
ultimately make its way, they show that the masses of the colored people are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the economic possibilities and moral standards of twentieth century 
civilization. Figures for death rate and prison population are probably the best avail- 
able statistical measures of the difficulties confronting the colored people both within 
and without the race. In giving these figures the desire is to emphasize the fact that they 
reflect not only the ignorance and poverty of the race, but also the unfavorable conditions 
in which the colored people are compelled to live. Whether the causes are within or with- 
out the race, the fact remains that the death rate of the colored people is 24 per 1,000 
as against 15 for the whites, and that the prisons of the South Atlantic States have 
proportionally five times as many colored prisoners as white. Just as the decrease of 
illiteracy and the increasing ownership of land are sure evidences of the inherent worth 
- of the colored people and of the genuine friendship of their white neighbors, so the high 
death rate and the large prison population are certain proof that there are either serious 
problems of education within the race or unfortunate limitations placed upon them 
from without, or both. 

As the Negroes are the primary element that give rise to the problem, so are 
they becoming more and more an important factor in its solution. Their contribution 
includes both an increasing financial support and an ever larger proportion of the teach- 
ing force. They contribute not only a goodly share of the taxes for their public schools, 
but also a considerable sum toward the private schools. Furthermore, the colored 
people give considerable sums to extend the terms of the public schools. It is probable 
that their total gifts aggregate $500,000 annually over and above their share of the 
public taxes. 

In the years immediately following the Civil War, the proportion of white teachers 
was necessarily very large in both the public and the private schools for colored people. 
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Now colored teachers have charge of almost all the public schools of all grades. The 
notable exceptions are the public schools of Charleston, S. C., some of the New Orleans 
schools, and a few public high schools. In the schools maintained by colored denomina- 
tions practically all the teachers are colored. Even in the institutions maintained by 
northern philanthropy, the elimination of white teachers has been gradually proceeding 
until now 74 per cent of all the teachers are colored. 

This increasing responsibility of the Negroes for their own education is one of the 
hopeful signs in the progress of the race. It is not only sound democracy but good 
pedagogy to work with a people rather than for them. So far as this principle is realized 
in the tendency to turn over the colored schools to colored teachers, the movement is 
sound. ‘There is, however, considerable ground for the apprehension that the rapidity 
with which white teachers have been eliminated is too largely explained by the desire 
to be rid of an unpleasant duty. ‘The southern people, impressed by the irritations 
sometimes attending the presence of whité teachers in colored schools, are seeking the 
easy solution by substituting colored teachers for white teachers. Many of the colored 
leaders, debarred from so many positions of influence, are naturally enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a policy that enlarges their opportunities. Northern philanthropy, unac- 
quainted with the real situation, is willing that its gifts shall be expended with the least 
possible responsibility as to method. The result has been the rapid change from white 
to colored teachers in both public and private schools. The remarkable service of 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and many other colored men and women in the education of 
their race is ample evidence of the value of their contribution. With full appreciation 
of these services and of the principle of democracy involved, an increasing number of 
thoughtful men and women question the rapidity and universality of the change, because 
it appears to them to complete the segregation of the Negro from the aid, influence, and 
standards of white people. The Negroes in America must live and work with white 
people; surely, therefore, they should have the benefit of instruction from the repre- 
sentatives of the white group at some point in their school life. 


THE SOUTH. 


. Next to the Negroes, the group most concerned in this problem are the 23,700,000 
white people of the South. Of the 10,000,000 Negroes in the United States, 9,000,000 
are living in the Southern States. The significance of these proportions has been dis- 
cussed in ihe preceding section. ‘The white group is large and powerful in number, 
wealth, education, and experience. It is in control of the Government, the schools, and 
the social customs. No plan for the improvement of the colored group is well con- 
sidered that does not contemplate the cooperation of the white group. 

Many causes have contributed to the complication of race relations in the South. 
The historical position of the Negro as a slave has had a direct influence on the mental 
attitude, not only in the South but, to some extent, in the North. The Civil War and 
reconstruction days created feelings and misunderstandings that included the whole 
country. In recent years the extension of economic and social power to the masses of 
white people in the South has enlarged the group on which the civic and educational 
interests of the Negro depend. This extension adds to the difficulty of distinguishing 
the irritations of race prejudice from the clashes of economic interests. 
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But, however much the white and black millions may differ, however serious may 
be the problems of sanitation and education developed by the Negroes, the economic 
future of the South depends upon the adequate training of the black as well as the 
white. workman of that section. The fertile soil, the magnificent forests, the extensive 
mineral resources, and the unharnessed waterfalls are awaiting the trained mind and the 
skilled hand of both the white man and the black man. The extent to which the educa- 
tional leaders of the South realize the economic importance of the Negro is indicated 
by the facts presented in this report. 

As yet only the progressive leaders are giving serious consideration to the subject. 
The number of these leaders is increasing, however. In vision and strength they form 
a remarkable group. Up and down the Southern States still resound the echoes of 
Haygood, Curry, Northen, and Vance pleading for the education of the colored people. 
Every Southern State has a small group of determined leaders, of representative families, 
who see the necessity for educating the Negro. Ten Southern States have already 
appointed State supervisors of colored schools. ‘The men who hold these responsible 
positions are southern white men of ability and high character who are sincerely devoted 
to the best interests of the Negro. Such organizations as the Southern University 
Race Commission, the Southern Sociological Congress, and the V. M. C. A. race study 
classes in southern white colleges are all forces indicating the new attitude toward the 
colored people. The following open letter by the Southern University Race Com- 
mission has been called “the most clear-cut statement in favor of the education of the 
Negroes that has been issued by any body of southern white men:”’ 

The solution of all human problems ultimately rests upon rightly directed education. In its last 
analysis education simply means bringing forth all the native capacities of the individual for the benefit 
both of himself and of society. It is axiomatic that a developed plant, animal, or man is far more 
valuable to society than an undeveloped one. It is likewise obvious that ignorance is the most fruitful 
source of human ills. Furthermore it is as true in a social as in a physical sense that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. The good results thus far obtained, as shown by the Negro’s progress 
within recent years, prompt the commission to urge the extension of his educational opportunities. 

The inadequate provision for the education of the Negro is more than an injustice to him; it is 
an injury to the white man. The South can not realize its destiny if one-third of its population is unde- 
veloped and inefficient. For our common welfare we must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, 
strengthen whatever is weak, and develop all that is undeveloped. The initial steps for increasing 
the efficiency and usefulness of the Negro race must necessarily be taken in tie schoolroom. There 
can be no denying that more and better schools with better trained and better paid teachers, more ade- 
quate supervision, and longer terms are needed for the blacks as well as the whites. ‘ine Negro schools 
are, of course, parts of the school systems of their respective States, and as such share 12 the progress 
and prosperity of their State systems. Our appeal is for a larger share for the Negro on the ground of the 
common welfare and common justice. He is the weakest link in our civilization, and our welfare is 


indissolubly bound up with his. 
Many means are open to the college men of the South for arousing greater public interest in this 


matter and for promoting a more vigorous public effort to this end. A right attitude in this, as in all 
other important public questions, is a condition precedent to success. For this reason the commission 


addresses to southern college men this special appeal. 
THE NORTH. 
Though the Northern States are not so immediately concerned in the education of 


the Negro race as the South or the Negroes themselves, the northern point of view and 
northern philanthropy are, at least for the present, as essential to the proper solution 
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of the vexed problem as the other two elements.. Geographical separation from the scene 
of the problem has been both a weakness and a strength. Northern workers were often 
unable to understand the difficulties of the situation and they naturally made mistakes. 
In many respects, however, their remoteness gave them freedom from the traditional 
prejudices and the frequent irritations to which those nearby were subjected. Problems 
are rarely solved without the aid of those who are not party to the differences. Evidence 
is now gradually accumulating that the southern people are realizing that the northern 
teachers have rendered a valuable service not only to the Negroes but also to the South. 
The following testimony was given as early as 1885 by Bishop Haygood, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, to President Ware, the founder of Atlanta University: 

Very small encouragement do workers in this field get from us of the white race in the Southern 


States, although, next to the Negro race, we are of all men on earth most concerned in the success of 
your work and most concerned because we have most at stake. 


A large-minded southern woman has more recently added her appreciation : 


The northerners who came down here to teach Negroes were ignorant of our past, of our conditions, 
of the underlying causes of our new antagonism to the Negroes. They made blunders, of course; and 
a good many Negroes acquired some knowledge at the expense of more wisdom. And certainly the 
South never tried to help the situation. So far as explanations or assistance went we maintained a 
silence which was more than felt, while these from another world came and wrestled with our problems 
in all good faith, and according to their darkness and their light. 

The total annual income for the-current expenses of the private schools maintained 
largely by northern philanthropy aggregates $2,645,527.1 Of this $1,546,303 is expended 
in the schools controlled largely by white denominational boards and $1,099,224 in those 
controlled by independent boards of trustees. Property valuations in the private insti- 
tutions founded as a result of Northern gifts now amount to $26,191,892. 


Without the institutions thus erected and maintained, the industrial and agri- 
cultural education of the colored people would be almost entirely confined to the very 
limited facilities of the public schools and the inadequate work of the land-grant insti- 
tutions. Teacher training would be almost negligible, secondary courses would be 
conspicuously inadequate, and no college work would be offered. While constant effort 
should be made to induce public authorities to provide for every phase of education, 
any plan to diminish private support should be adopted only after careful consideration 
of the local situation. As shown elsewhere, the per capita wealth in the South is below 
that of other sections of the country. Though the per capita public school expendi- 
tures for white children of the Southern States is four and five times that for the Negroes, 
it is not more than half the per capita for white children in the Northern States. All 
the available facts indicate that the financial aid of the North will be needed for some 
decades to come. 

Essential as northern philanthropy has been to the education of the Negro, the 
greatest contribution of the North has been the teachers, sons and daughters of the best 
families, who have been willing to work in colored schools and to show their colored 
pupils by precept and example that education is not only head knowledge but the for- 
mation of habits that guarantee such fundamental virtues as cleanliness, thoroughness, 


1 This figure does not include the income of schools owned and supervised by colored denominations. The total income of 
all private schools is $3,026,460. 
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perseverance, honesty, and the essential elements of family life. In the conduct and 
management of colored schools, it is to be expected that the South should stress con- 
formity to the community standards of the white people. The concern of the Negro is 
naturally the preservation of his self-respect and the increase of opportunities for em- 
ployment and influence. The concern of the North is the maintenance of such school 
activities as will produce manhood and womanhood of good physique, discerning minds, 
and sound morals. In accordance with this purpose, northern people have erected 
schools of all types for the Negroes, including industrial, agricultural, and collegiate 
institutions. No greater loss could befall the Negro schools than the elimination of 
northern philanthropy and northern teachers. It is the emphatic conclusion of this 
study of the actual condition of schools for colored people that sound policy requires 
white management and white teachers to have some part in the education of the race. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 


The striking facts in the study of the financial support of Negro education are, 
first, the wide divergencies in the per capita of public school expenditures for white and 
colored children and, second, the extent to which schools for Negroes are dependent upon 
private aid. These facts are clearly presented in the maps and in the summary chapter 
of the second volume. Though private aid has been liberally given and a number of 
the private institutions do very effective work, Negro schools in the aggregate undoubt- 
edly form the most impoverished group of educational institutions in the United States. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


For reasons explained in the chapter on methods and scope, public expenditures 
have been discussed in this report in terms of teachers’ salaries and the per capita sums 
have been obtained by dividing the amount of total salaries by the number of children 
6 to 14 years of age. On this basis the per capita in the Southern States is $10.32 for each 
white child and $2.89 for each colored child. The per capita figures for the different 
States vary widely. In the border States, where the proportion of Negroes is relatively 
small, the per capita for Negroes is higher than in the other States. The most strik- 
ing differences, however, are in the county expenditures. State school funds are ap- 
portioned to each county on the basis of population without regard to race. The 
county officers then divide these funds according to their interpretation of the needs 
of the white and black pupils. The result of this appears in the following table for 
the southern counties arranged according to the proportion of Negroes in each county: 


County groups, percentage of Negroes White teachers’ Negro teachers’ Per capita Per capita 
in the population. salaries. salaries. white. Negro. 
Counties under 10 per cent........ $7, 755, 817 $325,579 $7. 96 $7. 23 
Counties 10 to 25 per cent........ 9, 633, 674 1, 196, 788 9. 55 BG 
Counties 25 to 50 per cent........ 12, 572, 666 2, 265, 945 Die Ve 3. 19 
Counties 50 to 75 percent........ 4; 574, 306 I, 167, 796 12. 53 1.77, 
Counties 75 per cent and over.... 888, 759 359, 800 22.22 1.78 


According to this table the per capita in the counties 75 per cent Negro was $22.22 
for each white child and $1.78 for each colored child. The per capita sums for white 
children decrease and those for colored children increase with considerable regularity 
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as the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. “The marked inequalities in the counties 
75 per cent Negro are partly explained by the necessity of providing relatively more 
schools for the scattered white population. The lower wage scale of colored teachers 
and the lack of high-school provisions also reduce the expenditures for colored schools. 
It is evident, however, that these explanations by no means account for the wide diver- 
gencies of the “black-belt’’ counties. These divergencies are further emphasized by 
the fact that the Southern States appropriate annually $6,429,991 for higher schools 
for white pupils and only a little over a third of a million for higher schools for colored | 
people. The latter include the agricultural and mechanical schools, largely maintained 
by Federal funds, and six normal schools of elementary and secondary grade. 

A proper appreciation of the significance of these figures requires the consideration 
of at least two facts. The first is that, although the wealth of the South is at present 
increasing very rapidly, the South has had to maintain a double system of schools on 
the comparatively limited resources of a section largely rural and only recently recovered 
from the burdens of the Civil War. The second fact is that, though the per capita 
for white pupils in the South is four times that for Negroes, the per capita in most. 
of the Northern States is two and three times that for the white pupils in the 
South. These facts do not justify the present inequalities between the expenditures 
for white and colored pupils. They should, however, modify criticism of the situation. 
When all explanations have been made, the inequalities stand as an emphatic appeal to 
county, State, and Federal Governments for larger and more definite interest in Negro 
education. Among the indications of the development of such an interest are the recent 
improvements in taxation systems of some of the States, the increasing effectiveness of 
the State departments of instruction, and the general realization of the economic and 
hygienic importance of the colored people to the South. 


PRIVATE FINANCIAL AID. 


The annual income for current expenses in all private schools for colored people is 
$3,026,460.1 The total value of the plant, equipment, and endowment in private 
schools for colored people is $28,496,946. ‘These institutions provide the large propor- 
tion of all educational opportunities above the elementary grades. They offer the bulk 
of all the instruction in agriculture, industry, teacher training, medicine, and religion. 
Fully one-half of the money that has gone into these schocls from private sources has 
been contributed by the white religious denominations of the North, a third has been 
given by independent donors and churches, and one-sixth by colored denominations. 
Southern white denominations maintain two schools for Negroes. 

The multiplication of private schools for Negroes and the wide publicity attending 
gifts from the North have sometimes created the impression that the private funds 
given to colored schools make up for the inequalities in the public appropriation for 
the white and colored youth. In view of this impression, it is important to note that a 
study of private contributions shows that even the private financial resources available 
for white schools are greater than those for colored schools. 

The total number of private schools for colored people is 625. Of these 266 may 
be regarded as important parts of the educational system of their respective States.? 


1 Includes contributions from both white and colored people. 2 See map, p. 196. 
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The remaining 359 are regarded as comparatively unimportant. Some of them are 
justified only on denominational grounds. The majority are so hampered by small 
income or poor management that the States receive little good from them. 

In view of the frequency of the terms ‘“‘academy,” “college,” and “university,” in 
_ the names of these institutions, it is important to note that over 75 per cent of all their 
pupils are elementary. The total attendance in 1914-15 was 83,679, of whom 70,564 
were elementary, 11,527 secondary, and only 1,588 of college grade. Though private 
funds have been given with liberality, the number of pupils in private schools is only 4 
per cent of the number of Negro children 6 to 14 years of age and 7 per cent of all children 
attending elementary schools. It is apparent, therefore, that the masses of the colored 
people can not be educated in private schools, but must be educated mainly in public 
or tax-supported schools. | 


TYPE AND GRADE OF EDUCATION. 


Inadequacy and poverty are the outstanding characteristics of every type and 
grade of education for Negroes in the United States. No form of education is satisfac- 
torily equipped or supported. Despite all limitatitns, however, much excellent instruc- 
tion has been given. Through the earnestness and devotion of many noble men and 
women, who have been willing to teach in Negro schools, the colored people have been 
able to achieve a degree of progress that promises well for their future. All the chapters 
of this volume and the reports on the individual schools in Volume II indicate the heroic 
efforts which have been made in behalf of the Negro. Through these efforts a few of 
the institutions have developed a kind of education that is now being adopted not only 
in the United States but in other parts of the world. 

Though the facilities for all types and grades of education are strikingly inadequate, 
a large number of the colored leaders have been much more eager for the literary and 
collegiate type of school than for the teacher-training, agricultural, or industrial institu- 
tions. A number of influences have combined to develop this attitude in the minds of 
these leaders. They have noted that the educational ideals of the past have been 
largely literary and collegiate. This observation has been emphasized in the minds of 
the colored people because the large majority of them live in the South, where the 
literary phases of education have continued to hold a relatively larger place than in 
other sections. Owing to the separation of the races, the Negroes have not had the 
opportunity to observe the increasing attention given to science, industry, and agri- 
culture in education. The widespread movement toward segregation has naturally 
made the colored people suspicious of any departure from the methods and customs 
which they think are still emphasized by the white people. This suspicion is further 
strengthened in their minds by the fact that so many of the new phases of education are 
designed to increase skill in agricultural and mechanical pursuits. The various forms of 
economic bondage to which the Negroes have been subjected by white people seem 
to them ample evidence for their distrust of any economic feature in their schools. As 
Dr. Booker T. Washington frequently said: 

‘The Negro observed that the people who had education for the most part belonged to the aris- 
tocracy, to the master class, while the people who had little or no education were usually of the class 
known as ‘‘poor whites.’ In this way education became associated in his mind with leisure, with 
luxury, and freedom from the drudgery of work with the hands. 
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AIMS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


While the failure to understand the purposes of industrial and agricultural education 
is thus easily explained, it has been none the less unfortunate. The real purpose of 
industrial education, as conceived by Gen. Armstrong and advanced by his pupil, 
Booker T. Washington, was the adaptation of education, whether literary or industrial, to 
the needs of the pupil and the community. These men regarded industrial and agri- 
cultural skill and practical knowledge of household arts as important by-products of the 
school activities. The ultimate aim, however, has always been the development of 
manhood and womanhood, through the common tasks of the common day, as well as 
through the ordinary school activities. The following words, spoken by Gen. Armstrong 
as early as 1870, indicate a prophetic understanding of the educational principles and 
methods that are now being adopted by progressive educators throughout the civilized 
world: 

The education needed is one that touches ties Mie whole range of life, that aims at the formation 
of good habits and sound principles, that considers the details of each day, that enjoins in respect to 
diet, regularity, proper selection, and good cooking; in respect to habits, suitable clothing, exercise, 
cleanliness of persons and quarters, and ventilation, also industry and thrift; and in respect to all 
things, intelligent practice and self-restraint. 

In all men, education is conditioned not alone on an enlightened head and a changed heart but 
very largely on a routine of industrious habits, which is to character what the foundation is to the pyra- 
mid. The summit should glow with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass, but 
it should never be forgotten that it is only upon a foundation of regular daily activities that there can 
be any fine and permanent upbuilding. Morality and industry generally go together. 

Though the primary aim of industrial education is the development of sound habits 
of hand and head, the economic advantages are not to be overlooked. No group of 
people can attain a satisfactory position in life until they are able to make a reasonable 
contribution to the economic welfare of their community. The moral and civic status 
is closely related to the economic. The Negroes are at present overwhelmingly in 
unskilled occupations. A larger percentage of their women and children are working 
outside the home than is the case with any other group in the United States. While the 
race has made real progress in the acquisition of property since the Civil War, a much 
larger proportion of Negro bread winners should be prepared to enter the skilled trades 
and their economic status should be elevated sufficiently to enable the children to attend 
school and the women to give more time to the moral and hygienic development of the 
home. Such a development of the Negroes is not only necessary to the welfare of the 
race but essential to the progress of every: Southern State. 


PLACH OF COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


The presentation of the educational and economic value of agricultural and industrial 
training should not be interpreted to be in any sense antagonistic to other phases of 
education. It is evident that the sound development of 10,000,000 people requires 
every type of education. The colored people must have well-trained physicians to 
combat the insanitary conditions, which menace not only the colored peopie themselves 
but their white neighbors as well. They need religious teachers who can direct the 
emotions of the race for the moral uplift of the group and for the improvement of the 
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community. They require teachers who have a thorough knowledge of the historical 
progress of races and an appreciation of the sufferings and disappointments through 
which the nations have struggled to their present position in world affairs. With the 
increasing separation of the white and colored people in America, the leadership of the 
Negroes is devolving more and more upon the capable men and women of the race. 
If college education is necessary to the wise guidance of any group, surely the Negroes 
should have the benefit of that education. 
A number of the schools offering college courses have rendered a most valuable 
service. This is especially true of the institutions founded and supervised by the 
cultured men and women who went South to teach in schools for colored people. Though 
the curricula of these institutions may have frequently seemed to overemphasize the 
printed page in comparision with the application of knowledge to practical affairs, the 
daily conduct of teachers trained in the best traditions of American life gave to the 
colored people a more precious heritage than any type of curriculum could have given. 
Unfortunately, most of the schools with college courses are seriously handicapped, 
not only by inadequate funds but also by the small number of pupils prepared to 
study college subjects. The facts presented in the chapter on college and professional 
education show that only three institutions have a student body, a teaching ferce 
and equipment, and an income sufficient to warrant the characterization of ‘‘college.”’ 
Nearly half of the college students and practically all the professional students of college 
grade are in these three institutions. Fifteen other institutions are offering college 
courses which represent a wide variation of standards. Not more than ro per cent of 
the pupils in these schools are in college classes. All of the fifteen institutions men- 
tioned are rendering a valuable educational service and a few of them are really of | 


college grade. 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The extravagant and high-sounding+ names of a large number of colored schools 
have led to a misconception of the grade and type of work done by them. Frequently 
they represent only the hopes of the founders. In other cases the names have been 
selected to satisfy the ambitions of the colored people or to attract the support of the 
white people. In these instances, the terms “university,” “college,” and “literary” 
usually indicate that the financial support is partly from Negroes; the titles “indus- 
trial,” “agricultural,’’ and “rural” constitute a bid for sympathy and contributions 
from white people. Some schools in their eagerness to offer college courses not only 
hamper their general work but also bring ridicule on efforts to maintain college classes. 
Other institutions, impressed by the great plants of the large industrial institutions, 
spend so much energy and money in acquiring machinery and elaborate organizations 
as to seriously impair their educational efforts. 

The general poverty of colored schools, the conflicting claims of various types of 
- education, and the public ignorance of the real situation all point to the importance 
of a statement of the educational needs of colored people. The following outline, based 
upon the facts assembled in Volume II of this report, is offered as a suggestion to those 
whose duty it is to determine the educational policies for colored schools: 


1 For example, ‘“The High Educational College of Glory,’’ of Delaware. 
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Elementary schools.—Elementary education is peculiarly the responsibility of the 
public-school authorities. Though the enrollment of the philanthropic schools is 
75 per cent elementary, the pupils comprise only 4 per cent of the Negro children 6 to 
14 years of age. The Southern States, out of their limited resources, are spending 
almost $6,000,000 annually for the salaries of teachers in the colored public schools. 
While this is proportionately not more than a fourth of that spent on teachers in white 
schools, it isa substantialsum. In comparison with the needs of the elementary school 
system, however, it is most inadequate. So long as the elementary school facilities are _ 
insufficient, every kind of education above the elementary grades is seriously handi- 
capped and the wellbeing of the community is endangered. The possibilities of night 
schools for adults should receive serious consideration as one means of overcoming the 
large amount of Negro illiteracy. 

Secondary schools and teacher training.—The primary importance of secondary 
schools for colored people lies in their contribution to the much needed supply of trained 
teachers for the elementary schools. According to the State records over 50 per cent 
of the colored teachers in public schools have an education less than the equivalent 
of six elementary grades. This lamentable condition can be corrected only by a system 
of public secondary schools with provision for teacher training, theory and practice 
of gardening, and manual training. Much effective help could be obtained through 
the active cooperation of the public secondary schools already organized. One of the 
most hopeful movements toward teacher training and secondary education is the plan 
to multiply county training schools as described in the chapter on the preparation of 
teachers in this report. 

College and professional education.—The education of Negroes in America un- 
doubtedly requires institutions that are genuinely of college grade. The first step in 
the realization of this need is the agreement that all shall combine in an effort to develop 
a few well-selected institutions. A program for such a cooperation is suggested in the 
chapter on college education. The second requirement of success in this direction 
is the determination that every college activity shall be adapted to the demands of 
modern society. Medical education is already centralized intwo institutions. Itis highly 
desirable that some cooperative effort shall also be made to improve the standards of 
schools for colored ministers. No phase of Negro education has been more neglected. 

Agricultural and mechanical schools.—The importance of the preparation of colored 
youth for the industries and for life in rural communities is self-evident. In view 
of the overwhelming proportion of Negroes in rural districts, the claims of rural 
education precede all others. While opportunities for the highly-technical trades 
should be open to colored pupils, the primary need is emphatically for a knowledge of 
gardening, small farming, and the simple industries required in farming communities. 
Though there are a few very effective institutions devoted to the agricultural and 
mechanical education of the Negroes, they really constitute only a beginning of the 
supply needed. The number of their graduates is at present only enough to prove the 
value of the type. An adequate supply will be possible only through the combined 
effort of public and private resources. State and Federal Governments, through their 
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general appropriations for agricultural and other forms of vocational education, can 
render a most effective service to the country by liberal provisions for the education 
of the Negroes. 


Teaching methods.—E\aborate facilities are useless if the teaching methods are inef- 
fective. In actual practice teaching is still too generally regarded as talking or lecturing. 
With the increasing recognition of the importance of psychology in teaching and the 
enlarged appreciation of the social significance of education, there is a demand for more 
consideration of the pupil and the community. The teacher should make every effort to 
understand the pupil and his needs, his mind processes, his ambitions, his means of support, 
and hishealth. He should also know the pupil’s home, his community, and, if possible, his 
vocational outlook. With such knowledge as the basis of instruction, the teacher will 
not be content with mere lectures to his class. From talking about the subject, he 
will guide his pupils to observe actual conditions. Observation will be followed by 
laboratory experiments. The teacher will exchange views with pupils and all will 
mingle their ideas and their experiences in the search for truth. From the artifical 
conditions of the class room, pupils and teacher will finally proceed to the actual con- 
ditions of real life and together they will “ learn to do by doing.” 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL. 


It is to be expected that the administration and control of private schools, differing 
widely in size and type and scattered over seventeen States, will give rise to a number 
of perplexing problems. Many of the schools are managed with remarkable economy and 
efficiency. A few of them are models of organization. It is noteworthy that the 
institutions directed by women are almost universally well managed. They are clean, 
systematic, and their work is adapted to the needs of the pupils. A striking illustration 
is afforded by the school homes maintained by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church. The administration of 2 large number of schools, however, 
is seriously hampered by lack of funds and by the igsorance of both officers and trustees. 
The more common defects in administration are inadequate financial accounts and 
school records, the careless construction of buildings and failure to repair the plant, 
elaborate organization of work, and irresponsible or indifferent boards of trustees. 

Besides the inefficient schools, there are a few that are clearly fraudulent, main- 
tained solely for the benefit of the so-called president or principal. Reference is 
made to some of these in the first chapter of the second volume. A philanthropic woman 
recently sent to the Bureau a list of 11 schools to which she had been contributing for 
years. Comparison of the list with the facts in this report showed that five of the 
schools were frauds whose agents spend all their time in soliciting funds from the friends 
of the colored people. ‘The letter closes with the following significant paragraph: 

Representatives of a number of these schools came to me from time to time, some of them once or 
twice a year, seeking financial assistance. I have given sums ranging from $5 to $100, but as their 
number is increasing and their needs are presented as growing more urgent, and almost none of them 
issue any financial statement, or publish any report, I am very anxious if possible to learn something of 


the character of the schools, whether or not they are worthy of support and are properly and economi- 
cally administered. Indeed in some instances I am doubtful if the funds ever are applied to thatobject. 


> 
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The attitude of the representatives of the institutions really rendering educational 
service is strikingly stated by a colored woman who is the founder and principal of a 
well-managed school: 

By some method, unknown to honest people, these leaders have the confidence of many people 
who are anxious to help the race, while good, straight, clean, upright men and women are not given a 
respectful hearing. These promoters of schools and schemes have the one asset that the honest members 
of the race do not have-—they carry their hats under their arms, and grin their way into a corner. 
Strange as it may seem, thousands of people like this type of Negroes, and will do anything for 
them. 

The principal groups of schools on the basis of ownership and control are (1) the 
independent schools controlled by separate boards of trustees; (2) schools owned and 
maintained by colored denominations; (3) schools owned and maintained by white 
denominations; and (4) the State and Federal schools. 


\ 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


The most perplexing problems of administration are found in the organization 
and management of the 114 independent schools, each owned and managed by a sepa- 
rate board of trustees. Their annual income is $1,099,224 and the value of their 
property is $12,369,441. Of the total number 46 are classed in this report as large or 
ewmportant and 72 as small or unimportant. Each institution is a law unto itself. The 
group undoubtedly includes the extremes of good and bad management. While the 
majority of the schools are honestly conducted, a number of them are merely existing 
and a few are brazen frauds imposing upon the philanthropy of Northern donors. 

The fundamental weakness of this group of schools is their dependence upon trustee 
boards too generally composed of persons who often do not know .the real condition of 
the school itself and rarely have any appreciation of its relation to similar institutions 
in the same community. Some of the boards are merely nominal. A favorite method 
is to appoint colored men as the legal trustees and ask prominent white men to act in 
an advisory capacity. The usual result of this arrangement is to leave the management 
entirely to the principal, who in a number of cases has wrecked the institution. In afew 
instances the property is held in the name of the principal. The property thus held in 
one instance was valued at $60,000 and at the death of the principal was transferred to 
his heirs, who immediately mortgaged the property and involved the school in a hopeless 
legal entangiement. 

Next to an effective board of trustees, independent schools should require an 
adequate system of cost-accounting and an annual audit by an accountant of unques- 
tioned ability and honesty. At present few of these institutions have any real systems 
of records and accounts. It is clear to all thoughtful people that donations to institu- 
tions without a satisfactory system of accounting are of very doubtful wisdom. A 
system of student records is almost as essential as a financial statement. These records 
should show such facts as daily attendance, class standing, and punctuality of the pupils. ; 

Many of the independent schools have been extravagant in the erection of buildings 
and the purchase of equipment. They have appealed for plants without adequate 
regard for the work of neighboring institutions or the needs of their communities. It 
is the emphatic conclusion of this study that the organizing of additional independent 
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schools is to be seriously questioned. On this ee the late Dr. Booker T. Washington 
declared: 


It is the consensus of opinion of all who have studied the subject that the time has come when 
money ought to be concentrated upon the strengthening of existing institutions rather than the starting 
of new ones. In many cases much harm has been done by establishing additional schools in the same 
locality. 


SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


While the schools maintained by colored denominations are remarkable evidences 
of the determination of the Negro people not only to help themselves but also to have 
a voice in the education of their children, the organization and administration of a 
large number. of these institutions are seriously deficient in a number of respects. These 
defects are in the main the result of poverty and ignorance. In a few instances there 
are indications that shrewd leaders are taking advantage of the ignorance and trust- 
fulness of the illiterate. The total number of schools owned and maintained by colored 
denominations is 153, of which 60 are classed as “large or important” and 93 are 
regarded as ‘‘small or unimportant” schools. Their annual income is $380,933 and the 
total value of property is $2,305,054. 

The most common defect of administration in these schools is the failure to keep 
satisfactory financial records. The money is collected from hundreds of churches 
and passed on to the school officers in ways that are difficult to record. At the school 
there is often divided authority between the principal and the treasurer, who is primarily 
an officer of the denomination. The books kept are frequently crude and almost en- 
tirely lacking in adequate checks on either income or expenditures. The audit is almost 
always made by a committee of ministers and laymen who have practically no quali- 
fications for the work. Another weakness that is very general is the erection of build- 
ings without adequate planning and the failure to care for plant and equipment. The 
lack of supervision is apparent in many phases of the work. Teachers and pupils are 
allowed too much freedom. Frequently there is no provision for a record of work 
and attendance. Some schools provided with systems of records keep them so irregu- 
larly that they are of little value. 

With all these defects, however, these institutions are very much worth while. 
As efforts of a race to struggle upward, they deserve to be encouraged. First of all 
the denominations themselves need to provide for more centralization of authority. 
Tkey must select as school officers not church politicians but men known for their 
integrity and their power to supervise. These men must then be protected by modern 
methods of accounting and school records. Once a year, at least, an accountant who 
is entirely independent of the denomination should be employed to examine every 
financial transaction. Educational authorities of undoubted ability and especially 
the State school officers should be invited to inspect every phase of the work. The 
second step in the improvement of these institutions is the friendly cooperation of 
public and philanthropic boards interested in education. The experience of those 
engaged in this study indicates that the bishops and officers of denominations will 
heartily welcome such cooperation. The majority of the colored bishops are men 
of considerable ability, who are working with patience and wisdom to advance their 


people. 
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SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONS. 


The schools of white denominations are more economically and intelligently man- 
aged than those of either of the groups hitherto described. The total number of these 
schools is 354, of which 160 are classed as large and 194 as small or unimportant. Their 
annual income is $1,546,303 and the total value of property $13,822,451. 

The larger denominations maintain central offices and one or more traveling secre- 
_taries whose duties include both the supervision of the schools and the appeal for funds 
to the supporting churches. The traveling secretaries are men and women of educa- 
tional experience and some business ability. The institutions are required to make 
regular reports of both finances and school activities. This supervision has, asa rule, 
developed economy and honesty in the use of current income and equipment and insisted 
on some degree of thoroughness in the school work undertaken. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the denominations differ widely in the effectiveness of their stpervision, and 
also that some of them are maintaining a number of schools of doubtful value. 

The prevailing limitation of this group is the conservatism of their educational 
and financial policies. Very few of them have introduced modern systems of accounting 
and the majority of them have been content with the traditional means and methods 
of education. They have been slow to adapt their educational efforts to the needs of 
pupils and communities. Though the denominations have given large sums of money, 
the schools have been cramped for equipment and the teachers have received less 
than a living wage. Even with these limitations, however, the white denominations 
have rendered a most valuable service to the Negro race and to the South—one of the 
noblest ever rendered by the Christian Church in any land. It is to be hoped that it 
may be continued with the increasing cooperation of philanthropy and government 
until the State shall make it an integral part of the public school system. 


STATE AND FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS. 


In addition to the private or philanthropic schools already described, there are 28 
State and Federal institutions of secondary and higher grade. The total annual income 
of these institutions is $963,611, and the value of their property is $5,727,609. One of 
these institutions is Howard University, receiving over half its annual income from 
the Federal Government. It is carefully supervised by a board of trustees with the 
cooperation of the Department of the Interior. There are 11 schools almost entirely 
supported by their respective States. The other 16 institutions are maintained jointly 
by the Federal and State Governments. They are sometimes known as the land-grant 
or agricultural and mechanical schools. Their annual income is $544,520, of which 
$259,851 is received from Federal appropriations and $263,074 from the States. The 
value of their property is $2,576,142. 

The administration of these 16 agricultural and mechanical schools has not been 
satisfactory. Only two or three of them have an adequate system of financial records. 
Building operations have been fairly well conducted. The educational work has been 
left almost entirely to the school principals, the majority of whom have organized their 
courses to satisfy the wishes of the colored people rather than in conformity with the 
purposes for which the Federal appropriations were made. 


1 Hampton Institute also receives $26,996 from these appropriations. 
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PRESENT NEEDS AND RECENT MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 


The consensus of opinion of thoughtful people, South and North, and the facts 
presented in this report clearly indicate the soundness of the following conclusions: 

(1) That there is a pressing need for increased public school facilities for Negroes. 
With increased public facilities, it is exceedingly desirable that the State depart- 
ments of education invite the cooperation of all private institutions in the work of 
educating the Negro. Initiative in this cooperation naturally rests with the State. 

(2) That the aid of philanthropy be continued with the present liberality until the 
South has attained to a better economic condition. The effectiveness of this aid will 
be increased in proportion to the cooperation developed with public school authorities. 

(3) That all education shal] stress, first, the development of character, including 
the simple but fundamental virtues of cleanliness, order, perseverance, and the qualities 
essential to the home, and second, adaptation to the needs of the pupil and the com- 
munity. This adaptation requires a leadership that has some grasp of the great historic 
movements of civilization. Only such a leadership for both the white and the black 
people can interpret the groups to each other. 

(4) That supervision of both public and private educational efforts shall be jnerdaeere 
so that all agencies may be correlated with each other, sound business methods estab- 
lished, organization of work suited to income and plant, and building operations 
conducted with economy and good taste. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NEGRO EDUCATION. 


In view of the intensity of the feeling developed by the Civil War and reconstruction 
days, itis not surprising that the needs outlined above still exist. Heroic characters, men 
and women, from the North and from the South, have long struggled to meet these needs. 
Among those from the North are the names of Howard, Ware, Cravath, and Armstrong; 
from the South, Bishop Haygood, Supt. Ruffner of Virginia, and Dr. Curry. These are 
some of those who, together with many cultured, refined women, came and applied 
themselves with a large vision of humanity to the task of educating the Negroes recently 


freed from slavery. 
RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


With full appreciation of all that was done in the decades immediately following 
the Civil War, it now remains to outline the constructive movements of recent years. 
The church boards still continue their. work for humanity. The secretaries of the 
boards are men of character and wisdom. ‘Their school officers are sincere men and 
women who are doing their best with funds entrusted to them. 

Many agencies have contributed directly or indirectly to the new tendencies in 
Negro education now to be observed. Of these the more important are the General 
Education Board, the Conference for Education in the South, the Southern Education 
Board, the Jeanes Fund and the Slater Fund, the Rosenwald rural school building 
donations, the Phelps Stokes Fund, the Conference of Church Boards’ Secretaries, the 
Southern University Race Commission, the Negro Branches of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the training classes of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciations, the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, and the Association 
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of Negro Colleges. The purposes and methods of these organizations are described in 
_ the chapter on “Educational Funds and Associations.” 

Conference for Education im the South—The historic development of the recent 
movements to increase cooperation between the South and the North, and between 
whites and Negroes, is one of the most significent chapters in American history. Here 
only a brief outline can be given of this development, Its origin is distinctly traceable 
to the conference at Capon Springs, Va., in 1898, the first of a series of meetings of 
Southern and Northern men and women prominent in educational and religious affairs 
having for their aim the discussion of the economic, social, and educational problems of 
the South. 

The spirit and general purpose of the first Capon Springs conference are indicated by 
the fact that it was the direct result of the inspiration received by Dr. Hollis B. Frissell 
and the Rev. Edward Abbot while they were attending the famous Mohonk Conference. 
It was their wish that somewhere in the South there should be an annual assembly of 
large-minded, far-visioned men and women who could help create sound public opinion 
on the relations of races and on education in general. How well they succeeded, 
thoughtful people are beginning to realize. 

The next step was the entrance of Robert C. Ogden, who had been a life-long friend 
of Gen. Armstrong and Dr. Frissell, and a trustee of Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
Institute. His statesmanship and executive ability developed the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South into a power for cooperation between the North and South that 
has outranked all other influences in this direction. The more immediate result, how- 
ever, was the stimulation of the Southern States to an interest that has achieved 
unsurpassed progress in the education of the white children. Unfortunately direct 
benefit to the Negroes from this great advance has been limited. The indirect results, 
however, are both permanent and significant. The important advantages are a more 
friendly attitude toward public and private schools for Negroes, the development of 
cooperation between all parties interested in the colored people, and the organization 
of such definite agencies for Negro education as State supervision of Negro schools, 
county industrial teachers, county training schools, home and school gardening clubs, 
and farm demonstration agents. It is not to be understood that the Conference for 
Education in the South or the Southern Education Board created or organized these 
agencies, but rather that definite achievements of this type were made possible by men 
who were brought together by the conference. 

General Education Board.—The guiding principle of the General Education Board 
in allits efforts in behalf of Negro education is cooperation, first of all with public authori- 
ties and, second, with agencies that are thoroughly constructive in purpose. The secre- 
taries have been men of ability and foresight. The board’s most important undertaking 
in behalf of Negro schools is cooperation with the Southern States in the appointment 
and maintenance of State supervisors of Negro schools. Ten States have already made 
such appointments. These supervisors are capable southern men who arcdexotng their 
energy with much success to the advancement of Negro schools. T heir efforts have 
already resulted in small but significant increases in public appropriations, a better 
attitude toward Negro education, and more cooperation between public and private 
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institutions. While the farm demonstration movement encouraged by the General 
Education Board was more largely among the white people, its influence on the life of 
the rural Negroes indicates great possibilities for the future. 

Jeanes and Slater Funds.—The Jeanes and Slater Funds are under the direction of 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, a native of Virginia and formerly a professor in Tulane University. 
The main purpose of both funds is cooperation with State authorities in the development 
of public school facilities for Negroes in the Southern States. The Slater Fund, estab- 
lished in 1882, has been largely used to make possible normal and industrial courses in 
private institutions. At present the income of the Fund is being gradually redirected 
to assist county school officers in the maintenance of central schools and training in- 
stitutes to prepare teachers for elementary schools. Through the combined efforts of 
the Slater Fund, the General Education Board, and public authorities, 44 of these 
central schools have been established. While these are as yet little more than ele- 
mentary in grade, they have been very successful in arousing the educational interest 
of both white and colored people. 

The Jeanes Fund devotes its resources to a plan of cooperation with county super- 
intendents for the appointment and maintenance of industrial supervising teachers. 
These teachers are usually young colored women who travel among the rural schools, 
encouraging the local teachers in all phases of their work, but especially in the adaptation 
of the school activities to the needs of the pupils. 

Origin of Jeanes Fund and Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The Jeanes Fund was established 
by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a Quaker lady of Philadelphia. Miss Jeanes first gave $10,000 
to Dr. Frissell to be used in improving small rural schools for Negroes. Afterwards she 
gave another $10,000 to Dr. Booker T. Washington for the same purpose. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. George Foster Peabody, then treasurer of the General Education Board, 
she gave $200,000 to that board to be used under the direction of Dr. Frissell and Dr. 
Washington. Shortly before her death she gavea large part of her fortune, $1,000,000, 
the disposition of the sum to be controlled by a board of trustees to be selected by 
those who had directed the other gifts. This board is composed of five Southern men, 
five Northern men, and five men of the Negro race. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The Phelps-Stokes Fund, with an endownment of nearly 
$1,000,000, was the result of a bequest by Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes. The pur- 
poses of this foundation are indicated by Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes in the preface of 
this report.!. Miss Stokes and her sister, Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, had traveled 
widely among different nations. Their writings and their gifts indicate both a deep 
sympathy for all belated peoples and a keen practical interest in their improvement. 
In accordance with this spirit, the trustees are devoting the proceeds of the fund in 
constructive activities that are based on both sympathy and knowledge. 


Religious organizations —Frequent and extensive reference has been made to the 
liberal contributions of the numerous missionary boards. The schools maintained by 
these boards provide a large and vital part of the facilities for the education of N egroes. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Dillard, the secretaries of these boards, together with the officers 


1 See p. Ix. 
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of other educational funds, meet semiannually to discuss means and methods of coopera-- 
tion. This meeting is known as the Conference of Boards’ Representatives. Through 
these conferences duplication in school work is being eliminated, sham in name and 
curriculum eradicated, and adaptation to educational needs increased. 

Other religious organizations interested in the education of the Negroes are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
the International Sunday School Association. Each of these maintains one or more 
traveling agents who visit educational institutions for colored people and organize local 
associations whose influence in character-development is noteworthy. 


_ Educational associations —Within the past few years two important educational 
associations of colored schools and their workers have been formed. The National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools corresponds in purpose and organization 
to the National Educational Association. The annual meetings are of constantly 
increasing value. State associations have been formed in a number of Southern States. 
Another organization worthy of note is the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, which 
aims to encourage the maintenance of college standards. The meetings of this associa- 
tion are devoted to the discussion of every phase of college work, including adminis- 
tration as well as curriculum. 


Southern University Race Commission and Related Movements in the South.—Such 
movements as the Southern Sociological Congress, the Southern University Race Com- 
mission and the Y. M. C. A. study classes on race questions in the white colleges of the 
South, are all forces indicating clearly a decided tendency to recognize the larger re- 
sponsibilities in race relationships. Each of the movements includes some of the 
most intellectual as well as the most influential personalities of the South. The broad 
vision of the University Commission has been illustrated by the quotation in the first 
part of this chapter. More significant than the words and works of these larger move- 
ments are the kindly contacts between white and colored neighbors that will never be 
known. ‘These are the personal loans to buy land or purchase a home, or to send a boy 
toschool. They are the words of encouragement in time of trouble, or advice on puzzling 
family problems. They are the favors and friendly exchanges between individuals of 
the two races, too numerous and varied toenumerate. In these little actions, as in the 
larger achievements, there is a promise of that degree of public cooperation necessary 
to the effective education of the Negroes. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON TO EDUCATION. 


Any summary of recent movements in the education of the Negroes would be 
incomplete that failed to include the remarkable service of Booker T. Washington. 
The following words, written by Dr. Washington shortly before his death, clearly express 
the program to which he devoted his life so successfully: 

It has been necessary to demonstrate to the white man in the South that education does not “‘spoil” 
the Negro, as it had been so often predicted that it would. It has been necessary to make the masses 
of the Negroes realize the importance of applying what they learned in school to the common and ordinary 
things of life; to see that education, far from being a means of escaping labor, is a means of dignifying 
labor and thus indirectly the means of dignifying the common and ordinary man. 
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It is little wonder that men of the South and the North of both races united in sincere 
appreciation of Dr. Washington’s untiring service to humanity. Col. Henry Watter- 
son fittingly expressed the southern attitude when he said: 


No man since the war of the sections has exercised such beneficence for the country, especially 
the South. 
COOPERATION OF THE THREE ELEMENTS. 


Though the movements herein outlined are but slender beginnings, they are deeply 
significant. They indicate that democracy’s plan for the solution of the race problem 
in the Southland is not primarily in the philanthropies and wisdom of northern people; 
nor is it in the desires and struggles of the colored people; nor yet in the first-hand 
knowledge and daily contacts of the southern white people. Democracy’s plan is in the 
combination of the best thought and the deepest sympathy and the most abiding faith 
of these three groups working with mutual faith in one another. 


II. PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES. 


Public schools for Negroes have shared comparatively little in the educational 
advance that has taken place in the Southern States during the past 15 years. At the 
present time, however, the more progressive leaders of thought in the South are realizing 
that the economic, hygienic, and moral welfare of that section requires at least the ele- 
mentary education of the Negro, including a knowledge of industry and the laws of 
health. Some measure of the comparative status of public schools for Negroes may be 
obtained from the following statement of teachers’ salaries in typical Northern and 


Southern States: 


Northern States—All children: 
(QAIIOSS MA, sa Ba te dr a 
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Southern States—AII children: 
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Southern States—White children: 
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Southern States—Negro children: 
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Amount of 
teachers’ 
salaries.! 


$11, 381, 662 
36, 160, 811 
12, 991; 737 

9, 266, 170 
15, 243, 563 
7, 001, 946 


2, 849, 540 
39 799 572 
3, 188, 746 
2, 895, 727 
I, 759) 182 
2,056, 850 


2, 567, 021 
3, 389, 354 
2, 767, 365 
2, 523, 550 
I, 454, 098 
I, 715, 994 


282, 519 
401, 208 
421, 381 
3723 277 
305, 084 
340, 856 


Leal 


Nuunber of 


children 
6 to 14. 


313, 584 
423,729 
519, 454 
420, 63 5 
773270 
443, 787 


230, 462 
464, 128 
440, 804 
479, 731 
357) 509 
494, 589 


188, 147 
417, O81 
286, 973 
268, 283 
145, 384 
325) 555 


44, 315 
AF, O47 
153, 827 
208, 548 
212,125 
169, 034 


Per capita 


for each 
child. 


$36. 30 
25, 40 
25. OI 
22. 03 
19. 71 
15.78 


I2. 36 
8. 17 
7+ 23 
6. 07 
4. 92 
4. 16 


13.79 
8. 13 
9. 64 
Q. 41 

IO. 00 
5-27 


6. 38 
8. 53 
2.74 
1. 78 
I. 44 
2. O2 


Teachers’ salaries for each child 6 to 14 years of age ranged from $15.78 to $36.30 
for all pupils in the Northern and Western States represented in this table, and from 
$5.27 to $13.79 for white pupils and from $1.44 to $8.53 for colored pupils in the South- 
Pie eos Sutin Goes) oe Te 


1 Figures for Northern States are for the year 1910-11; those for Southern States for 1911-12. Later figure: 


s are available for 


only certain States. For purposes of comparison it was desirable to have figures as close as possible to the census year. 
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ern States here listed. It is important to note in studying these figures that the South 
is maintaining a double system of schools on finances limited both by the poverty of 
rural conditions and by ineffective systems of taxation. In consequence, the per capita 
expenditure for white children in the South is low as compared with other parts of the 
country. Nevertheless the per capita expenditure for Negro schools, by whatever 
standard measured, is utterly inadequate. Lack of funds affords ample explanation for 
the following statements made by representative Southern school men concerning the 
condition and needs of Negro education: 

The Negro schoolhouses are miserable beyond all description. Most of the teachers are absolutely 
untrained. I have found only one in which the highest class knew the multiplication table. 

We must put more money into our Negro schools in order that they may have more decent buildings, 
more inspiring surroundings, better equipment, and longer school terms. 

We need better trained teachers. The average Negro teacher has such little training that he would 
not be able to comprehend what you meant if you talked about the school being an agency for social 
uplift. But these teachers are giving more than that for which they are paid. Why should we expect 
to get all the virtues of a trained intellect, a skillful hand, and a consecrated heart, all combined in 
the person of a Negro teacher whom we pay the handsome stipend of $22.48 per month, or the princely 
fortune of $80.92 for the whole school term, as in the case of one State? 

We must have better school supervision. If the white teacher in a city, with good training, splendid 
equipment, the stimulus of fellow teachers, needs the careful supervision of a city superintendent, how 
much more does the poorly trained Negro teacher, working alone in the country, with no equipment, 
little encouragement, no inspiration from fellow teachers—how much more does she need careful super- 
vision, inspiration, and direction! 

Private funds for the education of the Negro have been given with great liberality, 
but at best this aid can only besupplementary. Thefoundation of all educational endeavor 
must be the public-school system. The pupils in the private schools constitute only 
4 per cent of the Negro children 6 to 14 years of age and 7 per cent of the pupils 
attending elementary schools. The proper sphere of private schools is the support of 
special phases of education. Under present conditions in the South many of the private 
schools are compelled to undertake work that is not suited to their facilities. With an 
adequate public-school system, these private institutions could devote their income and 
equipment much more effectively to the improvement of the Negro race, and therefore 
to the assistance of the South. 

Fortunately there are now several hopeful movements that are directly Sree 
with the public schools. The chief of these are the cooperation of the State departments 
of education and the General Education Board in the maintenance of State supervisors 
of Negro schools, the Jeanes Fund plan of county industrial teachers, the Slater Fund 
campaign to organize county training schools, the Rosenwald rural school building 
activities, and the increased provision for teacher training in the private institutions 
for colored people. Several of the Southern States have recently enacted important 
legislative changes which provide for increased funds for education and better methods 
of appointing school officers and teachers. The most notable of these changes are in 
Maryland, Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas. It is probable that some improvements in 
the colored schools will result from this legislation. Numerous examples of excellent 
public provision for the education of the Negro will be found in the second volume. 
The more striking of these are the industrial schools of Columbus, Ga., and Charleston, 
5. C., and the high schools of Texas and the border States. The Southern Education 
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Association in 1907 prepared the following remarkable set of recommendations on 
Negro education: : 


We indorse the accepted policy of the States of the South in providing educational facilities for 
the youth of the Negro race, believing that whatever the ultimate solution of this grievous problem 
may be, education must be an important factor in that solution. 

We believe that the education of the Negro in the elementary branches of education should be 
made thorough, and should include specific instruction in hygiene and home sanitation, for the better 
protection of both races. 

We believe that in the secondary education of Negro youth emphasis should be placed on agri- 
culture and the industrial occupations, including nurse training, domestic science, and home economics. 

We believe that for practical, economical, and psychological reasons Negro teachers should be 
provided for Negro schools. 

We advise instruction in normal schools and normal institutions by white teachers, whenever pos- 
sible, and closer supervision of courses of study and methods of teaching in Negro normal schools by the 
State department of education. / 

We recommend that in urban and rural Negro schools there should be closer and more thorough’ 
supervision, not only by city and county superintendents, but also by directors of music, drawing, 
manual training, and other special topics. 

We urge upon school authorities everywhere the importance of adequate buildings, comfortable 
seating, and sanitary accommodations for Negro youth. 

We deplore the isolation of many Negro schools, established through motives of philanthropy, from 
the life and sympathies of the communities in which they are located. We recommend the supervision 
of all such schools by the State, and urge that their work and their methods be adjusted to the civiliza- 
tion in which they exist, in order that the maximum good of the race and of the community may be 
thereby attained. 

On account of economic and psychological difference in the two races, we believe that there should 
be a difference in courses of study and methods of teaching, and that there should be such an adjust- 
ment of school curricula as shall meet the evident needs of Negro youth. 

We insist upon such an equitable distribution of the school funds that all the youth of the Negro 
race shall have at least an opportunity to receive the elementary education provided by the State, and 
in the administration of State laws, and in the execution of this educational policy, we urge patience, 
tolerance, and justice. 


SOUTHERN WELFARE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 


The future development of the Southern States in industry, in agriculture, in sani- 
tation, and in morality requires the effective education, not only of the white youth 
but also of the colored youth of those States. The high death rate of the Negroes, 
largely due to ignorance and low economic status, is a menace to themselves and to the 
communities in which they live. Since the Negroes now constitute at least a third of 
the southern labor supply, their lack of industrial skill will hamper the economic devel- 
opment of the South so long as adequate public-school facilities are not provided. The 
high percentage of illiteracy among Negroes is not only a measure of ill-health but 
also an indication of moral limitations and consequent dangers to the welfare of the 
colored race, as well as to that of its white neighbors. A well-known Southern writer 
says: 

It has never been found in all the world that a sane and thorough intellectual equipment has been 
detrimental to morals or to industrial efficiency. The Negro is no exception to this rule. It is not the 
educated Negro that fills our penitentiary and jails, works in our chain gangs, and fills our poorhouses. 


These places are given over to the ignorant and depraved. It is not the educated Negro that makes up 
our idle and vagrant class, that commits our murders, and despoils our women. Here again it is the 
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illiterate and degraded Negro. The trained Negro lives in a better home, wears better clothes, eats 
better food, does more efficient work, creates more wealth, rears his children more decently, makes 
amore decent citizen, and in times of race friction is always to be found on the side of law and order. 
These things seem to be worthy fruits, and whatever system produces them should have our approval. 
If we are to be fair to ourselves, fair to the section in which we live, and fair to the Negro race, we must 
see that a common-school education is given to the majority, and that a more thorough and complete 
training shall be given to the capable few who are to become the leaders of this race. 


HEALTH AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The urgency of the need for public elementary schools for the colored race is indi- 
cated by the high death rate, by the large proportion of Negroes in the total population, 
and by the proximity of the two races both in habitation and occupation. According 
to the census, the death rate for some of the more important cities in 1g10 and 1900 
was as follows: 


Q Death rate, rgro. Death rate, r900. 

NORTHERN CITIES. Negro. White. Negro. White. 
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Indianapolis tnd ye yew. a ae ah ee ee ale cic eee ae 25.0 15.4 24.0 16. 3 
Kansas City, Mo....... er aaa a tr BO Oe et 2701 14.7 24.9 15. 3 
New Work} Nis Sch te err ae i ee 25.9 15.8 32.1 20. 4 
Philadelplitay Pa sac). tre erage tes AME rae 26.9 16. 8 30.2 20.4 
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The 1910 death rate for Negroes in the registration area was 24 per 1,000 persons as 
against 15 per 1,000for the white people. Sucha high death rate is much more significant 
to the Nation in the case of the Negroes than in the case of any immigrant group. This 
conclusion is based upon the fact that the colored people far outnumber any foreign 
group and relatively few immigrants are working and living in such close proximity to 
the native white people of the iand. While the high mortality rate of Negroes is the 
result of a number of causes, probably no single factor is more important than the lack 
of public education. <A race that is 30 per cent illiterate pesca suffers more from 
almost all diseases than the more intelligent groups. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The vital relation of economic prosperity to public education is discussed at length 
in the chapter on ‘Industrial Education.”’ The extent to which the South is depen- 
dent upon Negro labor is shown in that discussion. The situation is clearly presented 
by Jackson Davis, of Virginia, in an address before the Southern Education Association: 

Negroes, either as tenants, owners, or laborers,. cultivate farms in the South with an area of 
100,000,000 acres. This is an area equal to four times that of the State of Virginia. Much of this land, 
as we know, is cultivated in the very poorest fashion. Much of it is waste and much of it has been 
worn out, so that it is below the level of profitable cultivation. We shall have a one-sided civiliza- 
tion as long as we have twentieth century methods in our cities and eighteenth century methods on our 
farms. We can not afford to neglect any class of our people, for neglect breeds ignorance, waste, and 
crime. Suppression isa policy that works both ways. If we deny the Negro the training which he needs 
to make a better man and a better farmer, we suppress our rural life and bring down our average to a 
lower level, and we continue to have him wear out the soil, which is our greatest naturai wealth. Train- 
ing of the right kind that will replace obsolete methods with intelligent methods, that will replace insani- 
tary cabins with respectable homes, neglected shacks with attractive schoolhouses, a superstitious religion 
with an intelligent work for the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth—this is the rural civilization 
which some think must be wrought as by a miracle, but which nevertheless seems to be slowly evolving 
as a result of the new type of education. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL FUNDS 


In view of the importance of the public-school education of Negro children both 
to the Negro race and to the economic and moral welfare of the South, effort has been 
made to obtain an accurate financial measure of the interest in this phase of education. 
The two elements used as a basis of this measurement are, first, the total teachers’ 
salaries appropriated by the State and the local public units and, second, the United 
States Census enumeration of children 6 to 14 years of age in 1910. The teachers’ 
salaries were selected because the public records report this item with greater accuracy 
and uniformity than other expenditures. For purposes of comparisons between States 
they vary less on account of local conditions than the expenditures for building material, 
heat, light, and other articles necessary to general maintenance. It is well known, for 
example, that the cost of lumber, brick, and stone depends very much on the local supply. 
Salaries are also less subject to changes and manipulation through poor administrative 
management. ‘The number of children between 6 and 14 years of age was chosen be- 
cause it represents the minimum of those for whose education ample public provision 
should be made in any section of the United States. The United States Census enu- 
meration was used for the reason that no other count is made with sufficient accuracy and 
uniformity. State and local school censuses are, to say the least, too irregular for pur- 
poses of State comparisons. The use of the 1910 census figures has made necessary 
the selection of the State salary appropriations for the years nearest to 1910 rather 
than the later appropriations which were available in a few States. For purposes of 
comparison between white and colored, however, the use of the 1911-12 or the 1912-13 
appropriations are more accurate than the later figures. The later figures would prob- 
ably show some increase in the per capita expenditures for white and colored, but the 
ratio between the two would be practically the same. The few changes noted in this 
respect have usually shown a more rapid increase for the white than for the colored. 
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The per capita figures shown both on the maps of Volume II and in the text of this re- 
port are obtained by dividing the total amount of salaries by the number of children 6 
to 14 years of age. The per capita figures are uniformly higher in the border States, 
which have a smaller proportion of Negroes, than in the “black belt” States farther 
South. This is partly due to the wider distribution of Negroes in the border States and 
the consequent necessity of providing a larger number of schools with but few pupils. 
It is also explained by the fact that the border States provide a larger number of 
high schools for the colored pupils. There is a striking parallelism between the right 
of the Negro to vote in these border States and the better school facilities provided. 

The suggestion has been made that the per capita expenditure based on attendance 
or enrollment should also be computed. “This figure would undoubtedly be valuable, 
if reliable attendance statistics could be obtained. Unfortunately the enrollment and 
the attendance figures are neither accurate nor uniform. As a measure of financial 
interest in the schools a per capita figure based on enrollment is by no means as signifi- 
cant as one based on population of school age, because the enrollment is to a consider- 
able extent dependent upon the appropriations made. 

Though there is considerable difference among the States in the amount of per capita 
expenditures for white and colored, the divergence among counties is much greater. 
An accurate knowledge of the distribution of school funds between races requires a study 
of the method of apportionment to counties. In practically all the Southern States 
the State funds are assigned to the counties on the basis of total population without 
regard to race. In this way a large Negro population is as much of an asset to a county 
school system as the white population. These funds are then divided between the 
races by the county board of education and supplemented by such local taxes as the 
county may decide to vote. The appropriations for Negro schools are therefore almost 
entirely dependent upon the local sentiment of the white school board. The actual 
results of this procedure are shown in detail on the State maps in Volume IT and sum- 
marized in the following table for the 1,055 counties where the per capita expenditures 
by race were available: 


White 3 rear ia A 

County groups, percentage of Negroes in the population. = seieet x: Be Nee se bite. pe 
Counties undetto percentan. nett teers 074, 289 45, 039 $7. 96 $7. 23 
Cormtres Tomo he per CONC. erties neem eee er I, 008, 372 215, 774 9. 55 CAG 
Counties 25 tomsorper Cent n-ne) eet ee I, 132, 999 709, 259 tiga ae 3. 19 
Conmnties co tor7n percent ssereiat, p cerets eee rer 364, 990 661, 329 f2ns3 Lory 
Counties#s!tomioo. per. cemte aan... ey nee faeews 56 40, 003 207, 900 225.22 x. 78 


According to this table the inequalities are greatest in the counties where the 
population is over 75 per cent Negro. In these counties the per capita for the teachers 
of 40,003 white pupils is $22.22 and the per capita for the teachers of 207,900 colored 
children is $1.78. These counties and those of the group ‘‘50 to 75 per cent Negro”’ are 
the predominantly rural sections known usually as the “black belts.” Here the colored 
children are crowded into one-room country schools, while the more scattered white 
children are provided with a proportionately larger number of schools. The per capita 
sums for Negro children increase and those for white children decrease as the propor- 
tion of Negroes becomes smaller. The higher per capita for Negroes in the 25 to 50 
per cent group is partly due to the fact that this group includes most of the larger 
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southern cities with their better school facilities. The comparatively high per capita 
figures for colored children in the counties under 25 per cent are due to the larger cost 
of maintaining schools for a scattered population. Much of the difference between the 
per capita for white and colored children is explained by the very superior high-school 
facilities for white pupils and also by the higher wage scale for white teachers. It is 
apparent, however, that these explanations by no means account for the wide 
divergences in the “black belt’’ counties. 

The rapid increase of the appropriations for white schools during the past few 
years, and especially the multiplication of white high schools in the Southern States, 
have given rise to the belief that the appropriations for Negro schools have actually 
decreased. While this is probably true in some counties, the school records show an 
increase in the State appropriations for both the white and colored schools. 

According to report of the State superintendent, the expenditures for white schools 
in Alabama increased tenfold between 1880 and 1910, while those for the Negro schools 
doubled. Similar expenditures in North Carolina increased eightfold for the white schools 
and threefold for the Negro schools. It is noteworthy that practically all of these increases 
have taken place since 1900. In most of these improvements the city schools have been 
favored to the neglect of the rural schools, both for white and colored pupils. The 
following quotation from the report of the North Carolina State superintendent of public 
instruction is significant: 

It will be observed that considerably more was spent on rural Negro schools in 1895 than in 1905. 


Suppose our white schools showed the same results for the past twenty years, would we not be neces- 
sarily alarmed at that evidence of lack of progress? 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 


Proper appreciation of the comparatively low per capita expenditures for educa- 
tion in the South and especially of the divergence between the figures for white and col- 
ored requires an understanding of the financial status of that section. The chief diffi- 
culty confronting southern school officials interested in school improvement is the lack 
of adequate revenue. The unsatisfactory financial condition is the result of the neces- 
sity of maintaining a double system of schools on the comparatively limited revenues 
of a section that has only recently recovered from the heavy burdens of the Civil 
War. This condition is further complicated by antiquated systems of taxation, a 
loosely organized administrative system, and the difficulty of inducing local school 
units to supplement the State funds by local taxation. 

The State school systems of the South are recent developments. Although germs 
of these systems were to be found before 1860, the modern idea of the public school for 
all children was not fully adopted by the southern people until the decade 1870-1880. 
The public school was at first regarded as a charity institution. This conception was 
due in part to the use of public funds to pay the tuition of needy pupils and in part to 
the custom of inducing private individuals to maintain ‘“‘subscribed scholars” at the 
school. Among the early attempts to found public schools in the South are to be noted 
the act of the Georgia Legislature of 1783 authorizing the governor to grant 1,000 acres 
of land to a “free school” in each county in the State; ‘Thomas Jefferson’s proposed plan 
of State education for Virginia; the act of the Alabama territorial legislature of 1819, 
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authorizing county agents to contract for the employment of teachers and the erection 
of school houses, and the development of public-school systems in cities like Charleston, 
8. C., Augusta, Savannah, Brunswick, and Washington, Ga., and Mobile, Ala. Shortly 
before the Civil War, Alabama, North Carolina, and Georgia passed laws providing for 
State-wide systems of public schools with State aid. Except in North Carolina, these 
systems had hardly begun to operate when the war compelled the abandonment of the 
effort. The reconstruction governments established free public schools, but these were 
discredited in the eyes of the southern white people, and it was not until almost 1880 
chat the public-school idea was accepted as the best solution of the educational problem. 

According to the United States Census report on “Wealth, Debt, and Taxation” 
the estimated wealth of 10 Southern States in 1860 was one-third of the total 
wealth of the country. During the Civil War these States not only lost 47 per cent of 
their total wealth, but suffered such an economic upheaval that recovery has required 
many decades. While the development of, the section in the past few years has been 
remarkable, the per capita wealth did not equal that of 1860 until 1900 in some States 
and 1904 in others. These facts are shown in the following table based on the United 
States Census report ‘‘Estimated Valuation of National Wealth”’: 


t Igi2 1904 I900 1870 } 1860 
United States......... Praia either se aires $1, 836 $x, 234 $1, 083 $624 $514 
MiddlerAtlanticns, cms. cetyseucae noe etary ea eNOS I, 631 TiA740 EO2T 506 
poutheAtlanticw am ate ei ceiie oar I, 094 654 576 307 537 
astiSouth: Central sss. acento ate 854 536 464 275 563 
West: South: Centrallep sn. cthet mene eee I, 581 718 605 352 679 


According to this table the wealth of the three southern sections decreased 
from 1860 to 1870, while the Middle Atlantic States made a marked increase in the 
same period. Only the South Atlantic division had recovered the 1860 per capita by 
1900. The west South Central was restored to its original rank in 1904 and the east 
South Central about 1906. Not one of the sections has yet attained the rank of the 
northern divisions. 

The Southern States are largely dependent, for public revenue, upon taxes levied 
upon the real and personal property of corporations and individuals. In Georgia over 
80 per cent of the revenue is derived from property tax, and in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina considerably over 50 per cent is derived from such a tax. The well-known disad- 
vantages of such a form of taxation, dependent as it is upon the returns of the property 
owner, render the revenues smaller and more subject to fluctuation than those derived 
from the more modern forms of taxation and permanent school funds. In 1914 the 
General Assembly of Virginia became so dissatisfied with the tax system that a committee 
of investigation made a thoroughgoing study of the existing property tax. It was 
found that the assessed value of real estate ranged from 12 to 20 per cent of the true 
value in some counties and from 65 to 75 per cent in cities. The investigation showed 
that the system was utterly inadequate for taxing intangible property and for reaching 
the capital of corporations. Such defects in the property tax led Dr. Wicliffe Rose, in 
his study, “The School Revenues of Ten Southern States,” to the conclusion that no 
satisfactory increase could be realized in school funds until the general problem of 
raising the whole public revenue was more satisfactorily solved. 


1 Gold basis. 
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Dependence upon a property tax for the support of schools has led some people to 
make inquiries in regard to the relation of the funds appropriated to Negro schools to 
the taxes paid on property owned by Negroes. Some of the conclusions drawn from 
these inquiries are, however, open to several objections. A fundamental objection 
arises from the implication that the revenues for education should be apportioned 
according to the taxes paid. Such a practice would not meet the needs of a democracy 
If only the large taxpayers were entitled to excellent schools, the public education of 
the poorer classes would be very meager indeed. A second objection arises from the 
difficulty of determining just how much tax the Negro does pay. This involves the 
difficult problem of assigning to each race the amount of taxes paid by corporations, 
fines, and excises, and the further problem of determining who pays the taxes on rental 
property, whether it is the landlord who actually turns the money over to the tax 
collector or the tenant who pays the money to the landlord as part of the rental. In 
this connection the following quotation from the report (1906-8) of the North Carolina 
State superintendent of instruction is highly significant: 

This report shows that the Negroes paid for schools in taxes on their own property and polls about 
$147,949, or nearly one-half of all that they received for school purposes. Add to this their just share of 
fines, forfeitures, and penalties, most of which they really pay, and their share of the large school tax paid 
by corporations to which they are entitled under the constitution by every dictate of reason and justice, 
and it will be apparent that if any part of the taxes actually paid by individual white men ever reaches 
the Negro for school purposes, the amount is so small that the man that would begrudge it or complain 
about it ought to be ashamed of himself. In the face of these facts any unprejudiced man must see that 
we are in no danger of giving the Negroes more than they are entitled to by every dictate of justice, 
right, wisdom, humanity, and Christianity. 


~ 


It may be said in this connection that Negro-owned property is increasing in amount 
and value and a very large proportion of the money appropriated to Negro schools is 
paid in by Negroes in taxes.1. Only in the States of Georgia, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia is the property owned by Negroes shown separately on the tax books. These States 
show substantial progress in the amount of property owned by the race. The following 
table indicates the progress in Georgia from 1880 to 1912 according to the reports of the 
comptroller general: 


1912 1900 1890 1880 
Value of taxable property... $704, 337, 228 $388, 154, 413 $377, 366, 784_ $238, 934, 126 
Of white owners............. 669, 637, 781 374, 035, 693 365, 044, 781 233, 169, 833 
Of colored ownets..-......-- 34,699, 447 14, 118, 720 12, 322, 003 5, 764, 293 


During the 32 years covered by this table the value of Negro-owned property in 
~ Georgia increased over 500 per cent. During the 12 years from 1900 to 1912 the value 
of property owned by Negroes increased over $20,000,000, or 145 per cent. Such sub- 
stantial progress indicates that the colored people are increasingly able to contribute 


their share to public revenues. 
| COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The limited financial resources, already described, indicate clearly that the public- 
school facilities for colored children must necessarily be entirely inadequate. There is 
probably no better authority on the condition of public schools for colored people than 


1 Public Taxation and Negro Schools, C. L. Coon. 12th Conference for Education in the South, 1909. 
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W. T. B. Williams, field agent of the Slater Fund. In a statement concerning the public 
schools in 1912 Mr. Williams declared: 


While the counties of Virginia and North Carolina furnish desks and blackboards, such apparatus 
as maps and globes must be supplied by the teachers themselves. In comparatively few cases did I see 
any efforts toward making the grounds and exterior of the buildings attractive, or toward using the 
grounds for such practical ends as school gardening. In fact the approaches to most of these schools 
varied from untidy to positively filthy. Ash heaps often adorned the front yards, and torn bits of 
paper feathered the ground, while at barely respectful distances leaned ugly outhouses in unscreened and 
shamefulimpudence. ‘Their interiors were too often unspeakable. Within the schools themselves there 
was little that was inviting—almost nothing to suggest that this was a place to live in. © 

In the States of the lower South the physical equipment of colored schools is far below what it is in 
Virginia and North Carolina. In many cases in Georgia and Alabama, for instance, schoolhouses are not 
provided by the public. Only the teacher’s salary comes from that source. In Sowth Carolina there are 
2,354 public schools for colored people, but there are only 1,442 public colored schoolhouses. The 
county boards of Georgia own only 208 colored schoolhouses, worth on an average $166 each; while there 
are 1,544 other schcolhouses used which do not helong to the county board and which are worth on an 
average only $106 each. Alabama reports for colored people only 975 schooihouses owned by the State, 
local communities, and towns and cities, and 694 colored public schools taught in buildings other than 
schoolhouses. 

Many of the conditions already mentioned as characteristic of colored schoois in general apply to 
city schools. They are, however, better housed than the country schools, though very frequently they 
are badly overcrowded; they have longer terms, better courses of study, and sometimes they are better 
supervised. It is painfully disappointing, though, to see how inadequate and poor many of the colored 
school buildings are in a number of the more progressive southern cities. Louisville, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and especially Little Rock are notable exceptions in this respect, to say nothing of Washington, 
Indianapolis, and St. Louis. In fact Little Rock in its provisions for colored scha: ‘s seems not to be sur- 
passed by any southern city of its size or larger east of the Mississippi River. 

What was true of Augusta, in 1904, as reported by her superintendent of schools is still too frequently 
true of conditions in southern cities: “Altogether we can accommodate not more than 2,100 pupils in 
our Negro schools, out of the 6,500 in the school population. This seating capacity is possible only by 
having two sessions a day in the lower grades, giving the teacher as many as 100 pupils to teach in two 
sessions, one half in the morning and the other half in the afternoon. It is true that there are several 
private schools in the city capable of seating a large number of pupils, but these are not free schools 
nor do they altogether relieve us of the obligation of providing sufficient school facilities for those who 
ought to attend school.’ 

ATTENDANCE. 


It is to be expected that a school system will at least enroll a majority of the children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 in the elementary schools. For this reason the United 
States Census enumeration of children in this age-group is taken as a uniform measure 
of the quantity of work which the elementary schools do. The attendance of colored chil- 
dren 6 to 14 years of age in the 16 Southern States and the District of Columbia and 
Missouri was 1,175,457, or 58.1 per cent of the total Negro population between 6 and 14 
years of age. This percentage varies from 37.4 in Louisiana to 76.5 in Oklahoma. 

Since an efficient school system not only enrolls the pupils but also holds them 
in school with some degree of regularity until they have finished the elementary grades, 
it is evident that the low attendance in colored schools is the first great problem to be 
solved. The improvement of attendance requires not only a better school plant, trained 
teachers, and more effective work, but also a stronger interest in the school among the 
masses of the colored people that they may place more emphasis on regularity and 
punctuality in attendance. 
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A. A RENTER’S HOME. 
The problem of the School Land Company, Calhoun School, Calhoun, Ala. 


B. AN OWNER’S HOME. 


A result of the School Land Company. 
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The multiplication of small one-room schools which has led. to the. movement for 
_ consolidation in the case of white children has not extended to the colored public schools. 
Colored schools have never multiplied fast enough to be too close together, and it is not 
uncommon to find pupils. who walk 6 or 7 miles to attend school. 


BUILDINGS. 


) 


_ Many communities do not own school buildings for the colored children. In such 
cases school is held in some makeshift building loaned to the district. Rural churches, 
lodge halls, and sometimes deserted cabins are pressed into service for school purposes. 
While statistics on ownership of colored schools are not available in all States, Alabama 
and Georgia will serve as illustrations. In Alabama over 61 per cent of colored schools 
are taught in buildings not owned by the public authorities; in Georgia such school- 
houses form over 63 per cent of the total. The public school authorities in these States 
likewise own only three-fourths of the buildings in which white schools are taught. In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, only 10 per cent of the colored schools and a still smaller 
percentage of white schools are taught in privately owned buildings. So long as the 
school is housed in such a temporary manner, it is exceedingly difficult to arouse the 
interest of teachers, pupils, or patrons sufficiently to improve the plant or to add to the 
value of the property. 

A careful survey of three typical counties in Alabama, made by State supervisors 
of schools, disclosed the fact that whereas the seating capacity of the 80 colored schools 
was 3,794, their enrollment was 6,391 and attendance 5,832. In other words, these 
schools were called on to accommodate, at the time of the survey, 2,038 more pupils 
than their normal capacity. The report concludes: “One can very well appreciate the 
reply which the colored teacher makes to the question as to why there are not more 
children in school or the attendance greater, when she says: ‘I haven’t room for 


them.’ ”’ 
OVERAGE PUPILS. 


There is no doubt that the colored people can do much to improve school attendance 
even though: the schools are poor and unattractive. Part of the irregularity is due to 
the low economic status of the community. Farm laborers and tenant farmers are 
often a shifting economic group, migrating in response to the demands for labor in dif- 
ferent localities. The resulting lack of permanency of interest renders the problem of 
school attendance very discouraging. Another result of the farming conditions is the 
low attendance of pupils in the months when cotton is hoed and picked. In April and 
May and later in September and October and part of November, it is exceedingly difh- 
cult to prevail upon the children to attend school. This leaves but three and a half to 
one and a half months in which the schools are used to full capacity. Irregular attend- 
ance, together with the abnormally short term of rural colored schools, makes the number 
of overage pupils in these schools very large. 

According to the United States Census for 1910 there were 315,000 Negroes 15 to 
20 years of age attending schools in Southern States. The statistics of secondary schools 
indicate that only about 25,000 of these were above elementary grade. It therefore fol- 
lows that fully 290,000, or approximately go per cenit of these Negro pupils, were overage 
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pupils in elementary grades. The presence of this large overage group in the schools 
hampers the organization of the classes and adds to the causes of elimination of pupils 
from the upper grades. It is obvious that if, under normal conditions, children can 
finish the elementary course at 14, the majority will not remain in the grades until they 


are 17 or 18. 
TEACHERS. 


The teachers of colored public schools occupy a peculiarly important position. 
They are not only the chief agents in stimulating the interest of the colored people in 
the public schools, but they are also in a;position to present the needs of the colored 
schools effectively to the school officials. Their work, well done, will not only produce 
better trained men and women but will also develop friendly and helpful relations 
between the white and colored people of the South. Such a responsibility should be 
placed only on well-trained teachers. Observation, however, shows that the large 
majority of the teachers now in the schools are utterly incapable of any responsibility. 
The chapter on “Teacher-training”’ in this report makes plain the fact that the public 
provision for training colored teachers is negligible. Even the private schools supply 
only a small proportion of the number needed. 

The question of teachers’ salaries, for both races, has received considerable 
attention, and some improvement in the salaries of white teachers has been made. The 
wage scale of colored teachers is still very low, however. The following table gives the 
annual salaries in States for which figures could be obtained:? 


teach: Agee, Agmmel ile Amul” Gualeary, ual sary, 
Alabatmarin- a a..s. css 7, 0988 2,344 $2, 523, 550 $372, 577 $355- 53 $158. 78 
Miorida wy: seer: 353353 992 I, 022, 745 167, 381 305. 02 168. 70 
Georgias ees cate 9; 053 4, 052 2, 884, 580 483, 622 318. 63 IIQ. 35 
Kentucky suo eee 10, 503 I, 204 3, 389, 354 "401, 208 322.70 310. 05 
TLOwiSiana <2 sce pee 5, 306 E322 2, 807, 103 211, 376 529.04 159.89 
North Carolina........... 8,716 2,875 I, 715,904 340,856 196. 83 118. 59 
South Carolina........... 4,363 2, 760 I, 454, 098 305, 084 333- 28 TIO. 54 
Witeiniay oe tacee: 8, 576 2, 441 2, 767, 365 421, 381 327.00" 4--F72.163 


The inadequate compensation is ample explanation of the poor teaching found in most 
of the rural public schools for colored people. It is little wonder that 70 per cent of the 
teachers in the “black belt’’ States have less than six grades of elementary education. 
“The chief exceptions to this class of teachers,” writes Mr. Williams, of the Slater Fund, 
“are those from a number of the private schools that teach their students to put service 
to their communities above consideration of self. The splendidly unselfish and effective 
work of so many of these young people is at once the glory and occasion of the institutions 


from which they come.” 
SCHOOL TERM. 


Much confusion and inefficiency in the colored public schools is due to the short terms 
of these schools. In practically all the Southern States the average term is less than 
six months.” In Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina it is 


1 The figures are for rgrz-1r2 and rore—13. 
* Statistics for Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, and West Virginia could not be obtained, 
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less than five months; in Georgia, Arkansas, and Tennessee it is between five and six 
months; and in Oklahoma, Kentucky, Texas, and Virginia it is slightly over six months. 
If the statistics for rural-school terms could be obtained separately they would show the 
term of rural schools in these States still shorter. 

Signs of gradual improvement in the length of the school term are to be found in the 
reportsof the State superintendents of schools. The Jeanes Fund teachers and the colored 
people interested in school work are instrumental in encouraging the patrons of many 
schools to contribute sums to supplement the public-school money and extend the 
school term for a month or two. It is impossible to say how much the colored people 
pay from their own purses in this way for extension of school term and general betterment 
of schools. An index to the amount is found in the reports of the Jeanes Fund super- 

_visors, who reported that in 1915 they raised about $75,000 in 131 counties. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The States which prescribe courses of study tor the elementary schools have made little 
progress in the adaptation of their work to pupils of varying conditions. Still less prog- 
ress has been made where the elementary instruction is left to the local officers or trus- 
tees. As an instance, the teaching of agriculture may be cited. In most cases the State 
courses of study place this subject in the last elementary grade. In the Southern States 
practically all the elementary schools make the seventh grade their highest class. Asa 
large majority of the pupils in the rural schools never reach the seventh grade, it is 
obvious that nature study and the practice of gardening should be placed much lower if 
it is to influence the majority of the pupils. This is especially true of the colored pupils, 
the large majority of whom never reach even the sixth grade. Manual training of the 
simple type introduced by the Jeanes Fund supervising industrial teachers should have a 
wider application in the rural schools. A practical teacher is all that is needed to intro- 
duce shuck mat work, simple sewing, patching and quilting for girls, repair of buildings 
and woodworking for boys. The value of these activities to a community, especially 
when the pupils are encouraged to practice them in their homes, is especially valuable in 
encouraging neatness and pride in home life. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon teaching hygiene in a practical way in 
the rural schools. Formal physiology, like agriculture, is usually placed late in the ele- 
mentary course. The high death rate of the colored people, especially of those between 
ro and 20 years, emphasizes the great need of thorough instruction in hygiene. The 
first requisite is, of course, the exainple of a clean, well-ventilated schoolhouse and neat, 
orderly grounds. While many of the rural schoolhouses are in bad repair, there are 
many that could be greatly improved by frequent application of broom, soap, and water. 
An insanitary, unscreened toilet could easily be made respectable by the pupils them- 
selves under the directions of an enterprising teacher, and the performance of the task 
would be a most valuable lesson both to the pupil and to the community. 

With the selection of good teachers and with careful supervision, striking results 
might be obtained in the teaching of English, geography, and history, as well as the intro- 
duction of such subjects as gardening, industrial work, and hygiene. These are the 
adaptations that are being introduced in the school work for white pupils. Surely the 
Negro schools are equally in need of similar adaptations. 


\ 
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With the increasing separation of the races the value of careful supervision of colored 
schools can not be overestimated. Ina large number of counties in the South, however, 
the county superintendent is not a supervising officer in any real sense. His salary is 
small, his duties chiefly administrative. Under such circumstances the county super- 
intendent is often compelled to spend part of his time in some profession or business to 
supplement his income. Even in the counties of the South where the superintendent 
is paid the full salary of a supervising officer the colored schools are too often neg- 
- lected. This is frequently due to lack of ainterest in colored schools. 

Since the county superintendents are largely dependent upon the State depart- 
ments for direction, they can not be expected to become efficient supervising officers 
until the State supervising agencies develop closer cooperation with them. The plan 
of cooperation between the General Education Board and the State departments of 
education provides one means of stimulating the interest of county or city superin- 
tendents in their schools. This plan provides financial aid from the General Educa- 
tion Board for the appointment of an officer by the State superintendent, who gives 
all his time to the supervision of colored schools. In this way the county superintend- 
ents have the benefit of the counsel of a man who is thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions as well as with the needs of the colored people. Ten States now have these 
supervisors, and the results of their work are most valuable. ann 

In addition to these white State officers, 163 counties in the Southern States had 
colored supervisors of industrial work in the colored schools in 1916. These county 
supervisors are maintained cooperatively by the Jeanes Fund and the counties. They 
assist the county superintendents in the direction and encouragement of colored 
schools. The value of this supervision is well described by Jackson Davis of Virginia: 

The general plan, so successful in its early demonstration, has continued to grow and meet with 
approval. It has developed initiative among the colored rural people; and it has tied their interests 
together in the school for a better neighborhood. The moral eifect has been noticed by the white 
people around them, and their support of this movement has been hearty. I asked a school trustee, 
in a county where this work and farm-demonstration work had been going on for several years, if he 
could notice any change taking place among the colored people of the county. He replied that a 
decided movement was going on, that they were working more industriously, and taking more interest 
in their homes, their farms, and their schools. They were so much interested in better schools that 


they contributed from one-fourth to one-half the cost of new colored schoolhouses that had been built. 
He added that crime was decreasing and bank deposits increasing. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


While the primary educational need of colored people is the improvement of public 
elementary schools, sound educational policy also requires the development of public 
secondary schools. The great development which the white high schools have under- 
gone in the last decade has hardly touched the colored high schools. In some commu- 
nities, the interest in education stimulated by this development has resulted in the im- 
provement of elementary schools for colored-people. The appointment of white super- 
visors of secondary schools in all the Southern States and the coticerted movement to 
standardize college entrance requirements have forced a remarkable increase and im- 
provement in white high schools. According to the report of the General Education 
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Board for 1902-1914, the four-year high schools for white pupils established in the 
period covered by the report numbered 174 in Virginia, 110 in North Carolina, 78 in 
Georgia, 88 in Alabama, 37 in Tennessee, 18 in South Carolina, 13 in Florida, 31 in 
Mississippi, 62 in Arkansas, and 15 in West Virginia. The three-year high schools 
reported totaled 132 in Georgia, 100 in North Carolina, 60 in Arkansas, 146 in Vir- 
ginia, 12 in West Virginia, 37 in Tennessee, 88 in South Carolina, 23 in Alabama, and 
14 in Florida. 

Nothing approximating this development has taken place in colored high schools. 
Until the recent appointment of State supervisors of colored schools there have been 
no forces to encourage the organization of colored high schools. It is well known that 
the supply of trained teachers for elementary schools depends almost entirely on the 
high schools. Much of the money now spent on elementary education is wasted for the 
lack of trained teachers. A well-organized system of public high schools net only 
improves the grade of teachers but also makes possible a more effective type of edu- 
cation in the elementary grades. The chapters on secondary, rural, and industrial 
education in this report discuss at length the contribution of various phases of sec- 
ondary education to the economic and moral welfare of the community. 

Important as high schools are for both white and colored pupils only a small num- 
ber of Southern cities and towns have developed public high schools for colored people. 
The 64 schools described in the second volume constitute practically all of the sec- 
ondary schools in the public-school systems. There are probably 200 other schools 
which enroll a few pupils in secondary subjects. Although the income of almost all 
these high schools is very limited, some provision is made for industrial courses. The 
best examples of public high schools for colored people are those of St. Louis, Mo.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Fort Worth, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, and Dallas, Tex., and Louisville, Ky. In Columbus, Ga., and Charleston, 8. C., 
the public authorities maintain industrial schools that are especially effective. While 
their work is of elementary grade, provision for advanced work is being introduced as 
the need arises. 

Practically no progress has been made in the development of agricultural or teacher- 
training high schools for colored pupils. Only the cities of Baltimore, Louisville, and 
Washington provide teacher-training high schools as part of their public-school systems. 
St. Louis, Little Rock, and Richmond provide some teacher-training in special high- 
school courses. 


COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The organization of county training schools is a very effective movement both for 
secondary education and teacher training. These institutions, at present 44 in num- 
ber, are supported cooperatively by the Slater Fund, the public authorities, and the 
General Education Board. ‘The plan is to develop a central school in the county where 
pupils may supplement the training received in the rural schools and be prepared for 
teaching. As yet, however, these schools are, with a few exceptions, entirely elemen- 
tary. Aside from their value as teacher-training centers, these schools when, properly 
developed can be of great service to the county in giving the pupils simple secondary 
courses together with industrial and agricultural work. They provide a stimulus to the 
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elementary schools and are becoming centers of training for rural life. The organiza- 
tion and spirit of these institutions are indicated by the following circular letter which 
Dr. James H. Dillard, of the Slater Fund, recently wrote to the principals: 


All of us who have at heart the education of the colored people in the South take great interest in 
the success of the training schools which are being established in various counties. Personally, I 
believe that the establishment of such schools is the next forward step that must be taken, and the 
Slater Fund has determined to use a considerable portion of its revenues in promoting the establishment 
of such schools. Three were established in 1912, four in 1913, eight in 1914, seventeen in 1915, twenty- 
seven in 1916, and during the present session there will probably be forty-three. You are aware of the 
conditions on which the Slater fund makes the annual appropriation of $500, and I am sure you appre- 
ciate the importance of all these conditions. By making the school a part of the public-school system 
there is a security of support, so that the principal will not be compelled, as in the case of private schools, 
to spend a large part of his time soliciting support. It is the county’s business to fulfill its part of the 
agreement in making an appropriation of at least $750 for maintenance. These schools, therefore, 
should have $1,250 a year for maintenance, and doubtless most of them will have more than this. 

Because of the present importance of these Schools, I am writing you this letter to urge that you 
do your part in fulfilling the third condition, which depends very largely upon you. In fact, I am 
inclined to think that the real success will depend upon the ability and character of the principal. 
Where the third condition says ‘that the teaching shall be carried strictly and honestly through at 
least the eighth grade,’’ it means that you are to see to it that the work is thorough and honest, without 
any sham or pretense. Ultimately all these schools should embrace at least a tenth grade, but let me 
tell you that many a person might be better educated by going through eight grades, when the teaching 
is honest and thorough, than by going through many so-called colleges where the teaching is shallow 
and pretentious. 

Because of our anxiety to make these schools a success, I am writing to let you know that we all 
realize how much this success depends upon you, and to express the hope that you will earnestly and 
faithfully do your part in holding the work up to the standard of honesty and thoroughness. 


The testimony of the county superintendents of counties in which the training 
schools are located is universally favorable. The foilowing comments from their reports 
illustrate their attitude: 


Washington County Training School, Sandersville, Ga.—The school influences the work of the colored 
schools throughout the county. Principal Elder is doing a great work in his school and he has the hearty 
sympathy of the white people. This was shown when the county board appropriated $300. The city 
school board appropriated the same amount when the new arts building was erected. 

Queensland Normal and Industrial Travning School, Fitzgerald, Ben Hill County, Ga—We are more 
than hopeful as to the influence of this school and think our white people are looking on it with more 
favor than formerly. We are crowded now for room for pupils and shall have to make some additions 
in the fall. The dormitory is now full of boarders and we trust to use it for our Teachers Summer School. 
I have the assurance of a much larger school for this than last summer. 

Dunbar Training School, Brownsville, Haywood County, Tenn.—Deep interest is being taken in the 
industrial work, on the part of teachers, parents, and children. Recently a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the county has organized with 30 members, for the purpose of doing industrial work. Thus it 
will be seen that the interest in this work is taking hoid in a way that means much to the Negroes of 
the county. We feel much encouraged over the future outlook for industrial training among our Negro 
teachers. 

Caroline County Training School, Bowling Green, Va.—TYhe one-room school will never educate the 
country Negro, because he sees no future and stops school before completing the seventh grade. Our 
training school, I verily believe, is the solution of the education of the country Negro. Since the estab- 
lishing of the Caroline County Training School there is the most wonderful change in the Negro’s attitude 
toward the educational system. 


iI. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The development of public secondary schools for colored people is essential to the 
school system of the South. The low grade of work in the elementary schools for 
Negroes is largely due to the inadequate supply of trained teachers. Only a system 
of public high schools can supply this demand. Furthermore, the public high schools 
are greatly needed to train agricultural, industrial, and religious leaders of the masses 
and to fit pupils for the medical and other professional schools required for safeguarding 
the health and morals of 10,000,000 people. At present this responsibility rests largely 
on the private secondary schools, the majority of which have planned their courses 
to suit the needs of the few who may go to college rather than the necessities of the many 
who never go beyond the high school. 

The multiplication of public secondary schools for white pupils in the South is one 
of the remarkable educational achievements of the past 15 years. The secondary edu- 
cation of colored peopie, however, has had practically no part in this progress. Only 
the border States seem to have made an effort to provide high schools for Negroes. 
In the other States the public secondary facilities are almost negligible and the field is 
largely left to the private schools. 


PURPOSE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In order to understand the place of secondary schools in the plan of education, it 
is necessary to outline the general purpose of secondary education in the American 
school system. It is safe to say that the possibilities of this phase of education have 
been greatly underestimated because the main purpose of the traditional high school 
course has been preparation for college rather than preparation for life. The subject 
matter of these schools has been largely the conventional knowledge desired by those 
who had more leisure than responsibility. Subjects have been retained in the course 
for their alleged “‘disciplinary” or decorative value rather than for their actual and 
practical values. 

With the increasing demand for democracy in education, the high schools are now 
recognizing the importance of providing instruction adapted to the needs of the pupils 
and the community. They are also realizing that modern sciences have made discover- 
ies and achieved results that challenge the right of the ancient classics to a prominent 
place in the education of the youth. This challenge is effectively expressed in the 
following statement by Dr. Edward O. Sisson, State commissioner of education for 
Idaho: 

The old rigid curriculum of the secondary school used to begin with Latin, four years, Greek, 
two or three years, mathematics, two or three years. Although this was a comparatively short time 
ago, we have traveled far in the meantime; now the most widely accepted prescription is the nine 
units of the National Education Association—English 3, foreign language 2, mathematics 2, history and 


social science 1, and natural science 1. ie 
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It is well known that Latin and Greek were originally frankly instrumental and merely preliminary 
to “study,” for the simple reason that they constituted the only gate to the study of any branch what- 
soever. Later, when science and literature deigned to clothe themselves in the vernacular tongues, 
various new values were found or asserted for the languages. With these, however, we have nothing 
to do here. The new schedule of prescription is still dominantly instrumental: English, with the 
stress upon composition; foreign languages, and mathematics. The distinctly content element gets 
only two units out of the nine. The question is, is it more important for all students to have two units 
of foreign language, two of mathematics, and three of English, than to have more than one year of aatural 
science, or more than one year of history and the social sciences? 

The natural sciences are the great mental achievement of our own race and our own age of the world. 
They reveal the constitution and laws of the material universe out of which man springs and by which 
all his life and action are conditioned. The socialjsciences, with history, are older even than natural 
science, and yet to-day are springing into a new atid momentous importance. They reveal the forms 
and movements of man’s own life. Together these two fields compass the preponderating part of all 
positive knowledge, aside from the practical arts. Without some grasp of their most salient facts and 
basic principles no man can hope to understand his world or his place in it. Yet only two out of nine 
' prescribed units are assigned to these two fields together. And unfortunately, great numbers of students 
never get beyond these two prescribed units, and so go out of school untrained in all except one small 
corner of each of these fields. * * * 

It is not necessary to belittle the importance and value of the other prescribed subjects; the plea 
may well be based upon the incomparable importance of these two fields for all thinking persons. Nor 
is the question whether some, or even all, students should or should not take three units of English. 
The vital questions are such as these: Is it not far more important for the great majority of secondary ~ 
students to have at least two years of natural science than two years of foreign language? Is it not 
absolutely wrong to cut off any secondary student with one meager year for history and the social 
sciences? * * * Jet us havea prescription of genuine fundamentals—natural science, mathematics, 
_English, social sciences; if any are to be given the preference in quantity, let it be to the great content 
studies, the natural and social sciences. 


Another significant pronouncement concerning secondary education is found in a 
recent statement by President Eliot. President Eliot declares:1 


The changes which ought to be made immediately in the programs of American secondary 
schools, in order to correct the glaring deficiencies of the present programs, are chiefly: The intro- 
duction of more hand, ear, and eye work, such as drawing, carpentry, turning, music, sewing, and cook- 
ing, and the giving of much more time to the sciences of observation—chemistry, physics, biology, and 
geography—not political, but geological and ethnographical geography. These sciences should be 
taught in the most concrete manner possible—that is, in laboratories with ample experimenting done by 
the individual pupil with his own eyes and hands, and in the field through the pupil’s own observation 
guided by expert leaders. In secondary schools situated in the country, the elements of agriculture 
should have an important place in the program, and the pupils should all work in the school gardens 
and experimental plats, both individually and in cooperation with others. In city schools, a manual 
training should be given which would prepare a boy for any one of many different trades, not by familiar- 
izing him with the details of actual work in any trade but by giving him an all-round bodily vigor, a 
nervous system capable of multiform coordinated efforts, a liking for doing his best in competition with 
mates, and a widely applicable skill of eye and hand. Again, music should be given a substantial place 
in the program of every secondary school, in order that all the pupils may learn musical notation and 
may get much practice in reading music and in singing. Drawing, both free-hand and mechanical, 
should be given ample time in every secondary-school program, becatise it is an admirable mode of 
expression which supplements language and is often to be preferred to it, lies at the foundation of excel- 
lence in many arts and trades, affords simultaneously good training for both eye and hand, and gives 
much enjoyment throughout life to the possessor of even a moderate amount of skill. 


1 “Changes needed in American Secondary Education.’”’ Publications of the General Education Board, Occasional Papers 
No. z. See also Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1916, No. ro. 
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Public opinion is rapidly realizing the necessity for immediate reorganization of 
secondary education in accordance with these principles. Probably the most definite 
movement in this direction is represented by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Association, appointed in 1910. The 
commission recognizes that reorganization must be consistent with the results of the 
modern science of educational psychology, which requires all instruction to be related to 
the experience and aptitudes of the pupil; that the objectives of secondary education 
shall be determined by the general needs of the community and not by college entrance 
requirements; and, finally, that the first period in the high school shall provide an oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to find his aptitudes and the second period shall enable him to acquire 
a more intimate knowledge of the special fields in which he is interested. In a prelim- 
inary statement, the commission has indicated the main objectives of public education 
to be health, home making, vocation, civic knowledge and spirit, wise use of leisure, and 
ethical conduct. While this statement of objectives is only tentative, it shows that the 
commission intends to insist upon the adaptation - of secondary education to the real 
issues of life. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR NEGROES. 


The objectives of secondary education, as they have been outlined in the preceding 
section, are being gradually realized in the schools for white children. A study of second- 
ary facilities for colored children shows that they are not only exceedingly meager, but 
that many schools are neither adapted to the needs of their pupils nor planned to 
prepare teachers. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PUPILS. 


Number of schools. Attendance. High-school teachers. 
| 
States. Having] Less Mie red 
Total. er ies Total. ae as eae Total. | Male. |Female, soos « 
course.| years. 

BOAR inn oes EF] 45 19 | 29,630 | 8,707 | 20,923 | 484 || 243 | 220 $3,172, 250 
DANSON, Vaticbeacioon «ss s-0\e 4 2 2| 1,852 BAC: et aur IQ 6 13 21, 500 
UN GRE TTS eee Scone EeNe 5 3 2| 1,828 Bee OT eae 22 II LI 105, 000 
Metawarewsss.) eich. 2 I eA ccy 485 60 425 II 3 8 33, 800 
District of Columbia.... 3 el nee Dans FE Salas 7 Bialicineenerscate 96 48 48 985, 000 
Florida. . Shy: 2 I rj} 1,468 48" |) “15290 6 e 3 I90, CCO 
Catsiane Meikick. ost ats lle, gtr I 321 40 281 5 2 5} 15, 000 
KE CTMUICREY Sis a na.e) see 02s BKe) 8 I 3, 469 779 | 2,690 44 23 2 209, 000 
Maryiandiae s.2 8..." s 2 fel ee Scar 781 TOT Nets asta tes 42 17 25 80, 000 
MUSSISSIg pI soci): s/s Gi ate ye etanosg I 699 49 650 3 2 I I4, 000 
ITSO aya a 80 aio) oles eh 2 a ee gto OLOUmiasene ns 49 32 17 430, 500 
OlManom aes coh. Ness ee 5 i [cette eaee I, 796 368 | 1,428 27 17 Io 166, 750 
South Carolina,’.......... i [feats sone r| 1,465 E2Sr ats ee7 6 2 4 15, 300 
ACK ARG N ieis ol Neassn celle) ates 13 Io 3| 6,300 | 1,212 5, 088 63 33 30 370, 300 
SPETIMESSEC ae Uh Seice sis oe 5 I WT, O47 650 | 1,297 25 15 10 I17, 000 
Virginia. . Thee Orta 6 3 3 | 3,615 | 1,070] 2,545 38 II 27 163, 500 
West Virginia. Ra 5 it apetaaate 1, 066 I50 g16 16 ae) 6 265, 600 
Kansas. . SHAE heed x Bi hated 253 Peal cer tones 12 8 4 70, 000 


1 Includes three normal schools which offer two-year courses above high-school grade, at Baltimore, Md., Louisville, Ky., and 
Washington, D.C 
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SUMMARY. 


A summary of the facts outlined in this section on secondary education for colored 
ssid points to the following conclusions: 

. That the secondary schools are so few in number and so poorly equipped that 
they. pies but a small EAgEON of the teachers required by the elementary schools for 
colored people. 

2. That the inadequacy of the elementary school system is such that the number 
of pupils prepared to study secondary subjects is not sufficient to use the secondary 
facilities, even of the private schools. R 

3. That much of the secondary work done in the private schools is not planned to 
prepare teachers for the elementary shgols nor adapted to the needs of the majority 
ot the pupils. 

4. That a small number of the institutions for colored pupils have been among the 
pioneers in putting into effect the progressive ideals and methods that are now reor- 
ganizing American secondary education. 


MEANS AND METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It is certain that the extremely low grade of colored public school teachers will be 
raised only through the increase and improvement of secondary education. It is equally 
clear that one of the most practical steps in this direction is the determination to estab- 
lish close cooperation between the private and public schools. There should be a 
definite policy; first, to place the responsibility for the elementary schools as rapidly as 
possible upon the public authorities, and, second, to urge the private schoois so far as 
feasible to center their energy on secondary education with special reference to assist- 
ing the State in the training of teachers. 

Owing to the inadequate system of public elementary schools, the private institutions 
are now compelled to devote 80 per cent of their energy to elementary pupils. Such 
a condition indicates a public policy which fails to cooperate in the realization of the 
best possibilities of the private schools. It is evidently wasteful to compel the private 
institutions to devote their resources to elementary education. Certainly private phi- 
lanthropy can not hope to relieve the public authorities of their responsibility for ele- 
mentary schools. It is apparent, therefore, that the first requisite for an adequate sys- 
tem of secondary schools, as well as the first step in the improvement of public school 
teachers, is the increase of public elementary schools. 


SECONDARY DEPARTMENT HAMPERED BY ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


The situation confronting the private secondary schools on account of the necessity 
of maintaining large elementary classes is very perplexing. There is no doubt of the 
wisdom of the schools in suiting the instruction to the advancement of their pupils, 
even though this requires elementary classes. It is just as unfortunate to offer sec- 
ondary instruction to pupils who have not yet completed the elementary grades, as it 
is to accept students in college classes before they have finished their secondary work. 
Some of the most serious mistakes of a large number of colored schools are made in the 
effort to teach secondary subjects to pupils whose knowledge of the “three R’s” is 
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very limited. There is little doubt, however, that private schools should not only be 
ever ready to turn over their elementary grades to the public schools, but that they 
should also use every possible means to urge the public authorities to provide for the 
elementary grades. Investigation shows that a number of institutions are even now 
hampering their secondary classes by dividing their resources in order to offer instruc- 
tion to elementary pupils who could be educated either in public schools or in other 
private schools with fewer facilities for secondary work. In a few instances, this will- 
ingness to maintain elementary schools has the effect of retarding public school effort 
Hitherto, however, the number of such cases has been negligible. 


ADAPTATION TO PUPIL AND COMMUNITY. 


Next to the necessity for increased public elementary school facilities is the adap- 
tation of secondary education to the needs of the pupils and the community. Public 
sentiment favorable to high schools for colored people will not increase so long as these 
schools insist on a curriculum largely based on the educational tradition of a different 
period, a different race, and a different average stage of progress. Secondary schools 
must keep abreast of the times; they must insist that preparation for college is not 
more important than preparation for life. The sound claim should be that the best 
kind of preparation for college is in those educational activities which enable a pupil 
to appreciate the problems of his community, that the great modern sciences have a 
claim far beyond those of the ancient languages, that preparation for teaching and 
preparation for all useful service give intellectual drill and culture which the pupil may 
use in his community at the end of his high school course or offer to the college for 
entrance credit in case he desires to continue his studies. 


SECONDARY DEPARTMENT HAMPERED BY COLLEGE CLASSES. 


Another essential element in the improvement of secondary education of Negroes 
is the realization of its importance by both the public and private school authorities. 
A number of institutions are at present sacrificing the efficiency of their secondary pupils 
in a struggle to maintain low-grade college instruction for a few pupils who could have 
the benefit of better college facilities elsewhere. It is far more important to make 
secondary education effective than to maintain a struggling college department. The 
observation applies especially to the private institutions under colored management and 
to a number of the State agricultural and mechanical schools. 


SIMPLE ORGANIZATION OF ACTIVITIES. 


In view of the limited income of practically all the secondary schools for colored 
people, sound policy requires simplicity in the course of instruction. Each school should 
select the type of work most needed and develop its organization according to its income 
and eqitipment. Quality should not be sacrificed in order to offer an extended course 
or a variety of subjects. It is far better to give one year of thorough instruction in a 
few well-selected subjects than a smattering of knowledge in many. Though these 
principles are self-evident, many schools are violating them to the injury of their pupils. 
The main defect of the literary schools is usually the effort to include too many foreign 
languages; that of the industrial schools is the acquisition of too much industrial equip- 
ment and the development of a multiplicity of trades out of all proportions to attendance. 
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TEACHING METHODS. 


It is well known that secondary and college teachers everywhere have a tendency 
to emphasize the subject matter of their courses to the neglect of methods of presenta- 
tion. This tendency also prevails in the schools for colored people and is especially 
noticeable in the work of colored teachers who have attained to considerable scholarship 
in northern colleges. It is not surprising that these ambitious young teachers, filled 
with enthusiasm for the great truths acquired in their college course, should overlook 
the very limited experience of their pupils and endeavor to teach with but little regard 
for the pupil’s ability to comprehend the fa¢ts. The result is unfortunate. Although 
the pupils are eager to acquire knowledge, their home life and their elementary educa- 
tion have been such that they can not be expected to understand the truths which the 
young teacher so fluently outlines. 

Too much eniphasis can not be placed upon the teacher’s effort to understand the 
pupil, his environment and needs, his mind processes, his traditions and superstitions, 
his ambitions, his means of support, and his health. The teacher should know the homes 
and the neighborhoods from which the pupils have come, and he should endeavor to 
understand the demands which the community will make upon the student when school 
days are done. With such a vital appreciation of the pupil and his community, the 
teacher will not be content to deliver lectures of abstract wisdom based on ancient 
civilization or even on modern research. He will insist on a method of instruction that 
compels the pupil to work out the great truths in terms of personal experience. Instead 
of merely talking to the pupil, he will talk and work with the pupil. There will be an 
interchange between pupil and teacher and between pupil and pupil. The classroom 
will be a community instead of a lecture hall. With his pupils, the teacher will first 
proceed to the laboratory to work out the ideas under the favorable conditions that 
can be controlled; he will then guide them to the actual conditions of real life; and 
together they will “learn to do by doing.” 


““STX-AND-SIX’’ ORGANIZATION. 


The usual period of secondary education in the United States consists of four years, 
following eight years of elementary instruction. There is now an increasing demand 
for a reorganization on the basis of six years of elementary work and six years of second- 
ary instruction. This division appears to be more in accord with the psychological 
development of the pupil as well as more practicalin a number of important particulars. 

While it is probably desirable that this reorganization shall be ultimately effected 
in the colored schools, the change should be made with great care. The reason for this 
apprehension is in the condition of the public elementary schools for Negroes in the 
South. Because of the short term, inadequate equipment, and poor teachers, ele- 
mentary courses requiring but six years in the white schools will probably require for 
many years to come at least eight years in the colored schools. 

Whatever plan is adopted, it is most important that the fact shall be recognized that 
a large majority of the pupils do not advance beyond the seventh grade and, therefore, 
that the important subjects shall be presented both in the elementary and secondary 
grades. The elements of physiology and hygiene, for example, should be offered not 
later than the seventh grades, and there should be a more advanced presentation in the 
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eleventh or twelfth year. The minimum requirements for entrance into the ninth grade 
should be a reasonable command of the English language, the mastery of the arithmetical 
processes required in daily activities, enough of history to understand the development of 
the United States, a practical knowledge of physiology and hygiene, a working acquaint- 
ance with gardening, and enough experience in technical hand work, not only to awaken 
an interest in the occupations of the masses, but also to enable the pupil to perform 
the simple mechanical tasks needed in any vocation. 


TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The type of secondary education should vary with the needs of the community. It 
is apparent that an effective institution in the rural district must be organized with refer- 
ence to the agricultural life of the people. A city school should likewise have regard 
for the industrial, hygienic, and educational needs of the urban community. There are 
also schools that select special objectives, such as the training of teachers, ministers, 
farmers, or industrial workers. The special features of the different types are described 
in the other chapters of this volume. With all their variations there are, however, a 
number of subjects and activities that should be included in the curriculum of all 


_ secondary schools. 
CORRELATION OF ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


With the adoption of the welfare of the pupil and the community as the objectives 
of educational effort, every school activity will be so directed as to contribute to these 
ends in every possible direction. Not only will the English course, for example, con- 
tribute an appreciation of the English language, but every opportunity will be taken in 
the course to broaden the pupil’s interest in such vital topics as agriculture, sanitation, 
right conduct, and future occupation. Arithmetical processes will be used to enable 
the pupil to have a clearer understanding of his community. Percentages will be 
calculated to show the decrease of illiteracy, the increase in land ownership, the relative 
death rate of cities and States, etc. Thus each school activity would so far as possible 
be made to supplement the contributions of all the others. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Provision for the teaching of the physical sciences, civics, and teacher-training, the 
industrial arts and gardening, requires laboratory and library facilities far beyond those 
of the literary schools. With few exceptions, the secondary schools for Negroes are 
utterly lacking in laboratories or libraries. The extent to which this description applies 
even to the better types of schools is indicated in the following words by a recent visitor 
to a number of these institutions: 

How often, as we were being shown through buildings, would our guide unlock a door and usher 
us into a carefully closed and unfrequented room and say: ‘‘ This isourlibrary.’’ The ‘‘libraries’’ were 
usually a collection of old uninteresting books, almost no stories that young people like, no reference 
books worth while—usually just a collection sent down by some one wishing to get rid of them, but 
thinking them too good to burn up. In neglecting the library to this extent, the schools not only 
lose a great opportunity for improving the children, but also a great opportunity of being of service to 
the older people of the community. School libraries, properly stocked and open to the public, 
would be of greater service to the parents and patrons, and would center their interest more in the 


life of the institution. 


a 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD AS A TESTING TIME. . 


The function of secondary education in testing the aptitudes of pupils is most 
important. Under the six-and-six plan, this process could begin with the seventh 
grade. The importance of this phase of education has been well described by Clarence 
D. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, in an address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation: 

The work of the schools is not completed simply by offering many kinds of training. The school 
must assist in the whole process of adjusting the pupil to life. Whatever else education must consist of, 
these three phases are essential: Namely, first, a conception of the variety and significance of the world’s 
work; secondly, the discovery of aptitudes, largel}- through the process of testing aptitudes; and third, 
training. The adjustment of the individual-to life is broader than the adjustment to vocation. It 
includes also the selection of avocation, the enlargement of interests, and the preparation for citizen- 
ship. For all these ends a broad knowledge of the world’s work and the discovery of personal aptitudes 
are necessary. Our conception of education must therefore be broadened so as to include testing as 
well as training, and the schools must be reorgarsized so as to afford an opportunity for each individual 
to test his aptitudes in as wide a variety of work as possible. For some the period of testing must be 
short, for others it may be longer, but for all it is highly important. 


STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES COMMON TO VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS. 


In view of the radical reorganizations proposed by educational leaders of undoubted 
ability, it seems wise to assemble herewith some of the more suggestive and authorita- 
tive statements concerning the subjects and activities usually found in the high-school 
curriculum: 

English.—The importance of English in secondary education is universally acknowl- 
edged. But the brief time allowed, the narrow aim and the ineffective methods of 
teaching, frequently destroy the value of the subject. In many colored schools, the 
domination of foreign languages is so pronounced as to necessitate the decrease of the 
time allowed for the English language and literature. 

The possibilities of the English course are impressively shown in the statement 
of aims made by James F. Hosic, of the Commission on the Reorganization ot Secondary 
Education : 


Stated broadly, it should be the purpose of every English teacher, first, to quicken the spirit and 
kindle the imagination of his pupils, open up to them the potential significance and beauty of life, 
and develop habits of weighing and judging human conduct and of turning to books for entertainment, 
instruction, and inspiration as their hours of leisure may permit; second, to supply the pupils with an 
effective tool of thought and of expression for use in their public and private life, i. e., the best command 
of language which, under the circumstances, can be given them. 

The particular results to be sought in the English course may be more definitely outlined as follows: 

(a) To give the pupils command of the art of communication in speech and in writing. 

(b) To teach them to read thoughtfully and with appreciation; to form in them a taste for good 
reading, and to teach them how to find books that are worth while. 


Gardening and rural economics.—The remarkable achievements of scientific agricul- 
ture afford ample basis for its study in secondary education. The increasing importance 
of the rural problem in national affairs constitutes a further claim for the study of this sub- 
ject in the high schools. In a section so largely rural as the South and with a people so 
overwhelmingly rural as the Negroes, there is no subject of more vital importance than 
the appreciation of the soil and its possibilities. In view of this, it is surprising that 
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the study of agriculture has received less consideration than even the mechanical arts. 
In a choice of agriculture or the mechanical arts for colored schools, preference should 
generally be given to agriculture, not only because it represents the prevailing occupa- 
tion of the Negroes, but also because the expense of teaching the subject is much less 
than that of the mechanical arts. The essential elements of this course, as explained in 
the chapter on rural education, are the theory and practice of gardening and rural 
economics. 

Languages.—Frequent reference has been made in this report to the domination 
of foreign languages, especially Iatin and Greek, in the colored schools. There is prob- 
ably no group of schools in the country that is so enslaved to ancient languages as the 
literary group of colored institutions. An explanation of this condition has already 
been indicated in an earlier section and will be referred to more in detail in the chapter: 
on college education. 

It is not necessary to consider the relative merits of the study of different foreign 
or ancient languages. All will admit some value in any language. The selection of the 
language and the time to be assigned to it in colored schools should depend entirely 
on the practical disciplinary and cultural value of the study of that language in com- 
parison with other subjects or activities in the course. How much time can be spared 
for Latin when the pupil has not a respectable knowledge of the English language? 
Can time he given to Greek when the pupil is ignorant of the elements of physics or 
chemistry? Should French be studied if it means the exclusion of physiology or hygiene 
from the curriculum? These are the administrative problems to be considered. There 
is no doubt whatever that an immense amount of time is relatively wasted in trying 
to give a smattering of two or three languages. Sound policy would be to teach one 
language so thoroughly that the pupil has real control of it for his future study and 
recreation. Modern languages are generally to be preferred to ancient languages. 
The mastery of French or German or Spanish would be immeasurably more valuable 
than a superficial knowledge of a dozen languages, ancient or modern. 

Mathematics.—Mathematics has a genuine claim to an important place in secondary 
education. Quantitative statements of all physical and social activities demand a 
knowledge of mathematical processes. The manipulation of the definite relationships 
of exact factors as they appear in mathematics is a most valuable mental activity, 
which all pupils should have. To emotional groups, prone to action without adequate 
thought, thorough practice in mathematical processes is essential. 

The questions that have recently arisen with regard to the place of mathematics 
in the school curriculum do not pertain to the essential value of this subject. The points 
of doubt are on such questions as: How much time shall be devoted to the various 
branches of mathematics? How much should mathematics be taught in problems 
related to the life of the pupil and the community? What are the relative claims of 
mathematics as against other studies? 

The answer to these questions for colored schools should probably be determined 
by the very inadequate instruction in arithmetic given in the elementary schools and 
also by the student’s need of other subjects more vitally related to his community. It is 
probable that the wise course for a majority of these schools would be to require a thorough 
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knowledge of fundamental arithmetical processes with sufficient skill for practical use, 
special proficiency in the applications of arithmetic to the pupils’ occupations, witha 
limited amount of algebra and geometry to aid in arithmetical processes. Possibly the 
following recommendation of the Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New England 
is adapted to the needs of some of the schools: 

A one-year course in elementary algebra and geometry of a concrete sort, designed, so far as possible, 
to test the pupil’s qualifications for future mathematical study. 

Mechanical and household arts —In addition to the “training of the senses,’’ which 
President Eliot urges for the American youth, there is need for a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the mechanical activities and household arts of the masses of the people. The 
youth of the land should have an opportunity to test out their interest and their aptitudes 
as a basis for the selection of their life work. In view of the ever broadening sphere of 
women’s activities, the young women of the nation are especially in need of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the home, its activities, and its social significance. If these are 
necessary elements in the education of the white youth of the country, surely the colored 
youth should have every opporunity to acquire them. Every colored high school should 
provide for the boys some training of the hand in mechanical and agricultural activities 
and sufficient knowledge of economic and social processes to show the place of this skill 
in human development. For the girls there should be a course in household arts that not 
only insures practical skill but also an appreciation of the vital place of the home in the 
welfare of the race. 

Physiology, hygiene, and samtation.—The principles of good health should be taught 
both in the elementary and secondary grades. The study of physiology and hygiene is 
of value not only in the improvement of health conditions but also in the development 
of a scientific point of view by the pupils. There is probably no subject more effective in 
overcoming superstition in allits forms than a knowledge of the principies that underly 
the health of the individual and the community. With the discovery that malaria is 
traceable to mosquitoes and typhoid fever to flies and filth, the pupil is able to free himself 
from the superstitions of his community and begin to develop a scientific attitude 
toward the physical and social forces that surround him. 

For the colored race, with its death rate much higher than that of the white people, 
it is most important that something should be done to give a comprehensive knowledge 
of physiology and hygiene and to inculcate habits of obedience to health laws. 

Sciences.—The great achievements of modern times are largely in the realm of the 
physical sciences. Physics, chemistry, and biology have revolutionized many of the 
industrial and social activities of mankind. No phase of secondary education is more 
vital than the instruction of the pupils in the elements of these sciences. The follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education suggest some of the aims and methods in the teaching of these subjects: 


It is of the utmost importance that the pupil should gain power to apply the facts and principles 
of science and to interpret natural phenomena. For this reason the teacher of science should draw 
largely from material found in the environment and should by no’means confine attention to the state- 
ments in the textbook or to the laboratory exercises. The work in science should be so organized as to 
lead the pupil to acquire skill in manipulating apparatus and in dealing iatelligently with facts and 
phenomena. 
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As one result of the high-school work in any science, the pupil should increase his store of general 
information and become interested in reading books on science and in studying phenomena and almost 
instinctively approach the facts of nature and of industry from the scientific standpoint. It is obvious 
that in organizing science courses careful attention must be paid to the maturity of the pupil. Work that 
appeals to the boy or girl of 13 or 14 is not of a nature likely to interest a pupil in the upper classes of 
the high school. 

In addition to the results of science teaching upon the development of the individual, the com- 
mittee should consider in what ways science instruction may contribute to the well-being and progress 
of the community. By selecting material for study from the industries of the town or city and by 
acquainting the pupil with local application of physics, chemistry, and biology the science teacher 
can develop interest in and promote intelligence regarding community activities. A pupil thus trained 
should be a better citizen because his habit of mind will lead him to apply the criteria of science to com- 
munity affairs. 


Social studies, including history—Each study in the group that comprises history, 
community civics, and elementary economics has great possibilities if the teacher has 
any appreciation of the remarkable social forces that are now working vital changes in 
human affairs. The following quotations from the report of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education will indicate the character of the work in social 
studies: 


Good citizenship should be the aim of social studies in the high school. While the administration 
and instruction throughout the school should contribute to the social welfare of the community, it is 
maintained that social studies have direct responsibility in this field. Facts, conditions, theories, and 
. activities that do noc contribute rather directly to the appreciation of methods of human betterment have 
no claim. Under this test the old civics, almost exclusively a study of Government machinery, must 
give way to the new civics, a study of all manner of social efforts to improve mankind. It is not so 
important that the pupil know how the President is elected as that he shall understand the duties of the 
health officer in his community. The time formerly spent in the effort to understand the process of 
passing a law over the President’s veto is now to be more profitably used in the observation of the 
vocational resources of the community. In line with this emphasis the committee recommends that 
social studies in the high school shall include such topics as the following: Community health, housing 
and homes, public recreation, good roads, community education, poverty and the care of the poor, 
crime and reform, family income, and savings banks and life insurance. 

It is one of the essential qualifications of the good citizen to be self-supporting, and by the activities 
necessary to his self-support to contribute efficiently to the world’s work. Not only is it important that 
this fact be especially emphasized in the civic education of the youth, but it is also appropriate that he 
be given as much enlightenment as possible to assist him in choosing his vocation wisely from the 
standpoint of social efficiency. The Committee on Social Studies believes that all education should 
take account of vocational needs and should contribute to the preparation of the youth for an intelligent 
choice of vocation and for efficiency in it. 

History, too, must answer the test of good citizenship. The old chronicler who recorded the deeds 
of kings and warriors and neglected the labors of the common man is dead. The great palaces and 
cathedrals and pyramids are often but the empty shells of a parasitic growth on the working group. 
The elaborate descriptions of these old tombs are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals compared to 
the record of the joy and sorrows, the hopes and disappointments of the masses, who are infinitely more 
important than any arrangement of wood and stone and iron. In this spirit recent history is more 
important than that of ancient times; the history of our own country than that of foreign lands; the record 
of our own institutions and activities than that of strangers; the labors and plans of the multitudes than 
the pleasures and dreams of the few. 
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In order that this aim may be realized, the committee outlines the social studies 
as follows: 


I. Community civics—1 year. 
The committee recommends a course in community civics in both eighth and ninth grades. 
The nature of the ninth grade course will depend in a measure upon the extent and character 
of the eighth-grade work. At all events, the committee recommends that a portion of the 
ninth-grade work be devoted to the civic relations of vocational or economic life. (See 
discussion below in section on ‘Community civics.’ 


Il. History—2 years or 3 years. 
1. European history to about the year 1700, including, on the one hand, the essentials of ancient 
history, and on the other hand, the petiod of American exploration and colonization from 


the standpoint of European expansion. +... vi2..s:-++ sen dst onto oe ee I year, 
2. European history since about the year 1700, including English history...... x (or 4) year. 


3. American historysince about ‘the year 1700)... 325. sine nie o e eeeeea x (or 14) year. 


Ill. A fourth year course of “social study’’—x year, 

This course admits of considerable variation, according to local circumstances. The com- 
mittee urges, however, the adaptation to high-school requirements of a course involving 
consideration of various problems in their civic, economic, and sociological aspects. 

Teacher training.—The training of teachers for the elementary schools is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important activities of secondary education. So long as the 
number of genuine normal schools is so small and teachers’ salaries the country over 
are so inadequate, the supply of elementary school teachers will largely depend on the 


high schools. In view of the distressing demand for trained teachers of the colored ele- ~ 


mentary schools, all secondary schools should plan their curriculum with this need in mind. 
Provision should be made for some teacher-training subjects in every school. So far 
as possible, there should also be opportunity for observation and practice teaching. 

Supplementary subjects.—Three other subjects are of such special importance that 
their claims on secondary education must be mentioned. These three subjects are 
business methods, the development of good taste through simple lessons in art, and 
music. Sound ideals and habits in business are fundamental to all people. For the 
colored people, just beginning their business activities, it is absolutely essential that 
the schools shall not only give a knowledge of business methods, but that they shall 
cultivate habits of business promptness and fidelity. Music is described by one school 
as the ‘‘natural heritage of the Negro,” and it is pointed out that it is the aim of the 
school to turn this heritage to practical account. Lessons in good taste are of value in 
the care of the home, in the ee a of dress, and in improving the appearance of 
the neighborhood. 

General conduct.—The best educational thought is urging the essential value of 
general conduct in the training of the youth. Following the example of the successful 
manufacturers, the educators are seeking out the “by-products” of school work and 
they are discovering that these ‘‘by-products” have values far beyond their expecta- 
tions. These elements in education ‘are illustrated by the following quotations from 
the description of the Bedales School, an English institution which is conducting a 
remarkably effective educational work: 

It is as much the duty and as much in the power of the schoolmaster to train to healthy habits of 


body as to logical habits of thought. We are not responsible for the material that is placed in our hands; 
we can not make all children strong, or clever, or great; but we are in large measure responsible for the 
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ideas, the motives, the habits with which they leave school, and which will to a larger extent than we 
ordinarily realize, shape their afterlives. A large part of our care, therefore, must be given to building 
up a healthy body and forming the habits that are to last through life; and to this end, there is much 
more to do than merely to arrange for a daily game and a “‘liberal’’ diet, though these are, of course, the 
things that bulk largest in the eyes of the boys themselves, and therefore of their parents. 

Food: In the matter of food, to begin with this, we have to see not only to the quantity or even to 
the quality of what is provided—and the way it is cooked and served is hardly less important than the 
quality of the food itself—but we must see, too, that there is sufficient variety, and that the meals come 
at the right times and are not unduly hurried. A different diet, with a different proportion, for example, 
of meat is needed at different ages; but throughout there must be a sufficiency of wholesome sweet food, 
unless natural cravings are to be forced to find satisfaction in unwholesome ways, and habits of self- 
indulgence fostered that, under other forms, will last into later life. 

Clothing: Clothing is another matter in which the school must insist on the observance of certain 
rules. It must be warm, light, and porous, and give the utmost freedom of movement; and while ex- 
ternal appearance is by no means unimportant, it must not be allowed tooverrule these other consider- 
ations. For girls we require a loose dress with cloth knickers and skirt; and for all active exercise a 
“gymmnastic’’ costume. Woolen underclothing we require for all; and for boys, flannel shirts and collars, 
thick coats, knickers, and stockings. And attention to clothes must not be required only for girls; 
each boy also has to give a certain amount of time and trouble to the cleaning and orderly keeping of 
his clothes, this being tested by regular inspections. 

Personal cleanliness and dormatory inspection: To turn next to cleanliness of body. This must be 
held to mean more than the washing of face and hands, with a warm bath once a week. With us a boy 
has a cold “tub” in the morning, a sponge-down from head to foot every afternoon after games or outdoor 
work, and a thorough wash at bedtime, followed by an inspection to see if head, ears, teeth, hands, 
and feet are properly brushed and washed, until the habit is fixed and he goes upon the ‘‘clean’’ list 
exempt from further inspection. Boys who have many active occupations may not always be outwardly 
of the neatest, but they can be taught none the less to value a cleanliness which is the more real for not 
being only for outward show. No less important is the teaching of respect for bodily function. Theneed 
of regularity of habit in this respect is as commonly neglected both at home and at school as it is insisted 
upon by the medical profession. It is not enough to give advice; with children it must be made a 
matter of the daily time-table, like meals or lessons, and enforced like these, and so the whole of this 
part of life lifted to a more natural and more wholesome level. 

Length of hours of work: A matter whose importance is more readily admitted is the appointment 
of the hours of activity andrest. Above all, enough time must be allotted to sleep, and no encroachment 
must be allowed upon this time for purposes of study at night; extra time, if wanted, must be taken 
in the early morning, which is easy to healthy boys, especially if, as with us, there is never any class 
work before breakfast. Next to this all-important question of sleep is that of the duration of the hours 
of brain work. The greater the demand made on the brain, the shorter must the period be, whereas 
a drawing or carpentry lesson or experimental work in the laboratory—in all of which there are continual 
changes of position and momentsof rest—may last foran hour and ahalf, or sometimeseven longer. For 
most class subjects we regard 45 minutes as the limit of effective attention in the Middle School, and less 
than this with the younger children. After two lessons at most there is a break long enough to get into 
the open air; and of the five “periods’’ into which the morning is divided, one is given up to outdoor 
drill, or, in summer, to bathing, so that the brain is not at stretch the whole morning through. In this 
way, and by the alternation of head and hand work throughout the day, as already described, the risk 
of mental overstrain and the dulling effect of long hours of monotonous work are minimized, though 
still with any time-table there is need of individual watchfulness to guard against overapplication as 
well as against laziness. 

Fresh air: Freshnessof brain isthe first requisite for all headwork that is worth doing, and to insure this 
we must have not only short and varied hours, but fresh air, too. Necessarily for all, it is doubly neces- 
sary for children and in all rooms where brainwork is goingon. Of all means for efficient ventilation, we 
believe in none so much as open windows day and night—not opened just enough to produce a draft, 
but wide open, so that it is impossible for the room to get close or stuffy. It is of course necessary to 
warm the rooms well with open fires, or better, because more thoroughly, with hot water; but all who 
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are once used to open windows (and we have not found the process of acclimatization either long or 
dangerous) come to dislike het rooms. Fresh air and sunshine we must. have if there is to be vigorous 
life of body and brain, and we must have them indoors as well asout. With these the risks of infection 
are reduced, and illness, when it comes, is usually less serious. Of course prompt isolation must be 
possible, and rooms set apart for those who, while not yet ill, are yet not thoroughly fit for the ordinary 
life. For all smaller ailments, watchfulness and promptitude, and the care of a trained nurse, are all 
important. The doctor is necessary in reserve, but the matron’s watchful care must always be the 
first and chief line of defense against illness. 


IV. COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


No type of education is so eagerly sought by the colored people as college education. 
Yet no educational institutions for colored people are so poorly equipped and so inef- 
fectively organized and administered as the majority of those claiming to give college 
education. Howard University is an institution of university proportions, but its endow- 
ment is negligible. Fisk University is genuinely a college according to most of the stand- 
ards, but its endowment is not sufficient. Atlanta University, Meharry Medical College, - 
Virginia Union University, Morehouse College, Bishop College, Lincoln University, Bene- 
dict College, Talladega College, Tougaloo College, Knoxville College, Shaw University, 
Claflin College, and a few others are offering instruction of college grade, but the number 
of college students in most of these institution$ is not more than 10 per cent of the 
total enrollment and they are therefore compelled to devote the major portion of their 
resources to secondary education. 

It is evident that the welfare of ten million people, whose existence is beset with 
so many perplexing problems, requires the best education of all types that society can 
provide. If college education is of value to any group, surely it is to those who are to 
be the leaders of the colored people. [Only a broad-minded leadership with a thorough 
grasp of human development can understand the peculiar difficulties resulting from the 
close proximity of such widely varying races as the black and the white people of the 
Southern States. All the wisdom of history is needed to enable the colored teachers 
and religious leaders to realize that the difficulties of the American Negro have been 
experienced wherever diverse races have been compelled to live together, that the 
obstacles confronting the race are not insurmountable, that other peoples have struggled 
through similar trials and have won a place among the nations of the earth. More and 
more the leadership of the race is devolving uponits strong and capable men and women. 
Successful leadership requires the best lessons of economics, sociology, and education. 
Without such leadership for both the white and colored peoples, race problems will 
multiply and increase in perplexity and menace to the Nation. The race must have 
physicians with real skill and the spirit of service to lead against the insanitary con- 
ditions that are threatening not only the colored people but also their white neighbors. 
The Negroes must have religious teachers who can relate religion to individual morals 
and to the common activities of the community. They must have teachers of sec- 
ondary schools who have had college training in the modern sciences and in the 
historical development of civilization. 

In their eagerness for college education many of the colored institutions have multi- 
plied the number of so-called college departments, not only to the injury of other divisions 
of the schools, but also to the serious limitation of real college education. Many of them 
are endeavoring to maintain college classes for less than 5 per cent of their enrollment 
when the number of teachers is not sufficient to instruct the elementary and secondary 
classes. In one school visited, large elementary grades were being taught by pupil- 
teachers, while one well-trained teacher was giving the recitation period to the instruc- 
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tion of one pupil in the Greek language. The principal of another school with about 
300 pupils in the eight elementary grades, 100 pupils in the four secondary classes, 
and 20 pupils in college subjects, assigned five teachers to the elementary classes, 
six to the secondary and college, one to industries, one to music, one to commercial 
subjects, and three to the boarding department. In order to maintain the college classes, 
he substituted instruction in music, science, and elementary subjects for the industrial 
classes in the main industrial building and sacrificed efficiency both in the elementary 
and secondary grades. His defense for all this was: “My 35 girls and boys of our 
college department the present year are worth more than 500 unbaked fellows of the 
‘ ordinary normal course.”’ " 

The duplication of college departments is increased not only by the personal ambi- 
tion of school presidents but also by the desire of different denominations to have the 
pupils of their church attend their own colleges. So far as the grade of the work is 
indicated by the names of the institutions, duplications in the efforts to do college work 
may be seen in the location of two or more so-calied colleges for Negroes in Selma, Ala.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Holly Springs and Jackson, Miss.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia and Orangeburg, S. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Austin, Marshall, 
and Waco, Tex. 

The colleges have been further handicapped by the tenacity with which they have 
clung to the classical form of the curriculum. They have had an almost fatalistic belief 
not only in the powers of the college, but in the Latin and Greek features of the course. 
The majority of them seem to have more interest in the traditional forms of education 
than in adaption to the needs of their pupils and their community. Ingenuously some 
of their leaders have been urging secondary schools to prepare their pupils for college 
rather than for life. In all this, to be sure, they are following in the footsteps of the 
schools for white people. It is only within the past few years that educational leaders 
of the country have begun to realize that the college curriculum is to be adapted to the 
needs of the students; that college activities are subject to the tests of service to the 
community in exactly the same degree as any other activity that seeks social support. 
There is no doubt that many of these institutions will respond to the test when the 
educational leaders of the race fully understand the educational trend. 

It is not to be understood that the colleges have not made a valuable contribution 
to the welfare of the colored people and of the South. ‘The early founders of these 
institutions were men and women of high ideals whose daily life gave to the freedmen a 
more precious heritage than any type of curriculum could possibly provide. With such 
teachers, educational forms are of comparatively little importance. These noble men 
and women were building according to the time in which they were living. The early 
American colleges had definitely prescribed courses of a highly classical type. In out- 
lining the evolution of the university, Dr. S. P. Capen, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, has said: 

From the origin of the college to the foundation of the graduate schools the college curriculum, 
aside from the development of separate courses in science and engineering, had undergone but slight 
changes. Afew new subjects had been added to it from time totime. Options between certain studies, 
as for instance, between a modern and an ancient language or between two elementary sciences, were 


slowly introduced. In general, however, the college program of studies was fixed and definite centering 
about a core of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. : 
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Such was the curriculum adopted by the early Negro colleges, and their limited 
income and teaching force have made it almost.impossible for the majority of them to 
introduce the newer college courses, as their value has become recognized by modern 
educators. 

STANDARDS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


In order to determine the status of the colored schools attempting college work, 
it is necessary to outline the present standards of the American college. These standards 
have been variously defined by different organizations. Among the more generally 
recognized requirements are those outlined by the Carnegie Foundation, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and the Iowa State Legislature requirements of 1912 
and 1916. ‘The following outline presents these standards as defined by three of the 
organizations named: ¢ 


STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Carnegie Foundation for the | North Central Association of : 
dvancement of Teaching Colleges and Secondary | Iowa State requirements, 1016. 


(New York). Schools. 
onesies erieiet eee vo.3)) POUT-V CATS. (25. shin. hee oe Four years, broad cur- | Same as North Central. 
. riculum, scientific 
spirit, and conservat- 
ism in granting de 
grees. 
WRCQCHERS ocr Ae it ate choo. « High scholarship........| Graduation from equiv- | Graduation from stand- 
alent college, M. A. ard college with equiv- 
alent of Ph. D. 
TE ULV OMCE Moe nd eR ESR = Sof Not less than 14 units...} Not less than 14 units...| Four-year secondary 
course. 
nad MOOI RA OE Mensa e ett eae ice Rake awe S's 120 semester hours... .-- 
PIGUUPMCNE osu ice ca oe. e Sufficient to illustrate | Library and laboratory | Library, $15,000, and 
courses. sufficient to illustrate laboratory, $15,000. 
courses. 
UPCOMmere tere re Adequate a aver. Endowment of $200,000. Endowment of $500,000 
or income of $25,000. 
Departments.......0.... Six distinct depart-| Eight distinct depart- | Ten full college profes- 
ments with full pro- ments with a full- sorships. 
fessor in each. time professor in each. 
ENON SMP EIE PV OVESS Ole er rse ial sears seins eben nny ah eette Maximum 18, 15 recom- | Maximum 16, 
mended. 
IN TERTIGR, ctx BEEBE Oe Abe SHUEY UNIKEG tag 00S) 0K A iit eer OBO ory 
under separate fac- 
ulty and discipline. 


It will be observed from this table that requirements upon which these outlines agree 
are as follows: Four years of college work following four years of secondary work; a min- 
imum of 14 units of secondary subjects or the completion of 14 courses each of which 
shall include four or five hours a week for a full year; the instruction to be given by teach- 
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ers whose preparation is higher than that of the department in which they are working; 
at least six departments or professorships with one professor giving full time to each de- 
partment; the income to be sufficient to maintain professors of scholarship and to supply 
adequate library and laboratory facilities. To these, the Southern Association and the 
Carnegie Foundation add the recommendation that the maintenance of a preparatory 
department is not desirable and in no case should it be under the same faculty and dis- 
cipline as the college. These standards are the minimum requirements of an American 
college. Those of the North Central Association are more rigid and comprehensive than 
those outlined above. In 1912 Iowa surpassed even the North Central requirements, and 
in 1916 this State further raised the standards. : 

The present tendency is undoubtedly.to make the college a strong institution with 
ample facilities for effective work. With this tendency is a demand that the curriculum 
shall be broadened to give more emphasis to the great sciences of modern times both in 
the entrance requirements and in the college.course. The traditional two years of Latin 
and Greek are not regarded as essential except to those preparing for literary pursuits. 
In some of the especially progressive institutions, no foreign language is required either 
for entrance or for graduation. The University of California is one of the most promi- 
nent examples of freedom from foreign languages. Similarly higher mathematics are not 
so much emphasized in the college curriculum. Calculus, analytical geometry, and trigo- 
nometry are being limited to the scientific and engineering courses. Among the subjects 
that are receiving increasing recognition are the physical sciences, economics, sociology, 
history, and teacher-training subjects. 

Probably the most marked changes in the American college have been in the broad- 
ening of the entrance requirements. As long as the chief emphasis in the college course 
was upon Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the entrance requirements also placed great 
stress upon these subjects. Taking the unit of measure to be a year of high-school work 
of 36 to 40 weeks for four or five periods a week, the 9 prescribed units for entrance 
were: Latin, 3; Greek, 2 or 3; and mathematics, 2 or 3. The prescription of the National 
Education Association is, however: English, 3; foreign language, 2; mathematics, 2; 
history and social science, 1; and natural science, 1. The more recent movements 
recognize that one year of instruction in the natural sciences and one year in the social 
sciences is entirely too little in which to give the secondary pupil an adequate knowl- 
edge of the physical and social forces which control human society. The most modern 
change in secondary courses is, therefore, the substitution of social and physical science for 
some of the foreign languages or mathematics. 


STANDARDS. OF COLLEGES FOR NEGROES. 


Hardly a colored college meets the standards set by the Carnegie Foundation and 
the North Centrai Association. The individual reports in the second volume indicate the 
amount of college work done by each institution. The following table of institutions 
classified according to the characterization given them in the individual school report 
makes possible a comparison of these schools with the standards of American colleges 
just given: 
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1 Includes 18 students from Spelman Seminary. 


Under a liberal interpretation of college work, only 33 of the 653 private and State 


schools for colored people are teaching any subjects of college grade. 


Of the 12,726 


pupils in total attendance on these instititions, only 1,643 are studying college subjects 
The remaining 10,089 pupils are in the elementary 


and 994 are in professional classes. 
and secondary grades. 


In reply to a questionnaire sent to all the Northern colleges, 66 reported a total 


of 430 Negro students of college or university grade. 


Of these 309 were in college, 86 


were in medical, dental, and pharmaceutical courses; 10 were in theological schools; 18 


in law courses; and 7 in veterinary medicine. 


of students in northern institutions is at least 500. 


It is probable that the total number 
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Only three institutions, Howard University, Fisk University, and Meharry Medical 
College, have student bodies, teaching force and equipment, and income sufficient to 
warrant the characterization of ‘‘college.’’ Nearly half of the college students and 
practically all of the professional students are in these institutons. 

The 15 institutions characterized as ‘‘secondary and college’ represent a wide 
variation in the essentials of college work. They are thus grouped because all of them 
have a ccomparatively small college enrollment and the majority of them maintain 
elementary and secondary classes forming 90 per cent of their total enrollment. With 
one or two exceptions they are limited in both teaching force and equipment. With 
all their limitations, however, a number of these institutions are maintaining satis- 
factory entrance requirements and insisting on thoroughness in work. 

The 15 institutions offering college subjects are schools of elementary and secondary 
grade whose teaching force make it possible to provide instruction in a few college 
subjects. They have neither the equipment‘nor the teachers to maintain college elasses. 

Even in the first two groups, which are characterized as schools of “‘college’’ and 


of ‘“‘secondary and college”’ grade, there is hardly an institution which satisfies the full — 


requirements of the American college. All but one are compelled by the present con- 
dition of secondary schools to maintain large preparatory departments. While these 
departments take a large proportion of the time and energy of the institution they are 
essential to the development of the colored people and it is therefore better that the 
college work be postponed in most of the institutions until the secondary department 
is developed and a separate faculty can be maintained. There are but four of the 17 
colleges of these two groups whose faculties are sufficiently large to do justice to their 
preparatory departments and at the same time meet the standard requirement of six col- 
lege departments with a full-time professor. In some of the remaining institutions the 
effort to maintain both a college and a secondary department with the small faculties 
available limits the opportunities not only of the large enrollment of secondary students 
but also of the college department. Only four institutions, whose faculties satisfy 
the standard requirement, are able to offer provision for a broad choice of electives. The 
course is particularly narrow in some of the schools whose secondary and college faculties 
include only seven or eight teachers. It is undoubtedly wasteful to offer college work 
with only five or six teachers who must divide their time between secondary and college 
classes. 

In addition to the handicap imposed by the small faculty, the college courses of 
the majority have not developed sufficiently in accordance with modern standards. 
A few allow the substitution of French or German for Greek, but practically all require 
Latin and two or three years of advanced mathematics. Within the past three years 
the Freedman’s Aid Society has abolished the teaching of Greek in all but one of its 
schools. Very few have either the teachers or the laboratories to maintain adequate 
courses in the physical sciences. Though economics has been introduced into the cur- 
riculum of a few of them, the study of social conditions has made comparatively little 
headway. If the arbitrary minimum of $5,000 for library and $5,000 for laboratory 
equipment be applied, there are but four institutions whose equipment fulfills the re- 
quirement. 
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_ The standard requirement which is met by most of the institutions is the catalogue 
statement of 14 units for entrance. In the effort to secure students, however, some 
of the institutions do not enforce these requirements. In view of the fact that so many 
of the secondary schools are poorly supported and loosely managed private institutions, 
the only satisfactory way of admitting pupils must, for some time to come, be through 
written examination. The only alternative is to assign to a member of the faculty 
the duty of obtaining a first hand rating of the larger secondary schools from which 
students are drawn. With the exception of a few institutions, there does not appear 
to be any hope of immediate relief from the struggle which the schools are making to 
maintain college departments. Only 10 of them have total incomes of over $20,000, 
excluding board and tuition. This amount is exceedingly small when it is remembered 
that in addition to the budget of the college it must cover the expenses of administra- 
tion and maintenance of large secondary and sometimes even elementary departments. 


cA 
NEED AND DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES. 


It is apparent that the present condition of college education in colored schools is 
most unsatisfactory. There is a growing conviction among the colored people and 
their friends that some way out must be discovered. Ina strong appeal for cooperation 
to eliminate duplication and to combine in the advocacy of at least one well-equipped 
college, Nathan B. Young, the president of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, recently spoke to that association as follows: 

Here is an inviting task for those of us who are directly responsible for the educational uplift of 
the Negro to supply the promoters and managers of these foundations with the information necessary 
to convince them of the wisdom of this new departure. For once let us lay aside solicitation and even 
solicitude for our own educational enterprises in the interest of this larger educational enterprise—one 
that prophesies so much not only for the quickened life of our own institutions but also for the general 
educational project upon which we are all at work. 

The first condition of success in this undertaking is that every institution shall 
resolve to adapt its plans to the needs of its pupils with full consideration for their 
previous training and their future possibilities. Every school should consider its income, 
its plant, and its teaching force in determining the grade of work to be undertaken. 
Above all, every institution should realize that success and honor and human service 
are not necessarily attained through a college department nor even through an industrial 
or agricultural plant. 

There are many difficulties in determining the college departments that are now 
ready for further development. The present geographical distribution of colored 
colleges, real and nominal, is the result of many forces. As in the case of the white 
institutions, the cities with their railroad facilities have attracted the larger schools. 
Police protection was also a factor in the early days. Denominational demands have 
added much to duplication of effort in this respect. The most striking illustration of 
this is the multiplication of facilities in Atlanta, Ga. Beginning with Atlanta Uni- 
versity in 1867, one schocl after another was founded in this city until now there are 
five large institutions. Clark University was founded in 1870 by the Northern Methodist 
Church; Spelman Seminary was begun in 1881; Morris Brown University was opened 
in 1885, and Morehouse College was moved to Atlanta in 1890. 
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Any program for the development of colleges must undoubtedly consider denomina- 
tional interests. The substantial contribution of the denominations to education consti- 
tutes a right to consideration in determining policies. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, to encourage this denominational interest in a duplication that makes for a 
low-grade and ineffective education. Sound policy for the colored schools, as for the 
white institutions, demands that the ultimate principle underlying the distribution of 
educational institutions shall be the welfare of all the people rather than the advance- 
ment of any one denomination. Sofar as denominational interest is to be considered, 
the following table shows the large proportions which the Baptists and the various kinds 
of Methodists form of all church members in the colored churches: 


PROPORTION OF BAPTISTS AND METHODISTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


\ 
Church communicants or members.? 
State. ay 1 Baptists. Methodists. | Others. 
eae, | | 
Number. mae Number. fea ; Number pi 
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1 910 census. 


| 


2 United States census of religious denominations, 1904. 


It is a remarkable testimony to the altruistic interest of the denominations with 


a small colored membership that they have contributed so liberally to the education 
of the Negro race. Such a spirit should, so far as possible, be represented in any plans 
for college work. A most desirable form of cooperation in the encouragement of college 
education would be the appointment of a committee, representing the various denom- 
inations, to consider the wise distribution of colleges. Such a committee would require 
a broad vision of the needs of the colored people. Its interpretation of these needs 
should be made in the light of the fundamental trends in educationa! policy and with 
real regard for the interest of the students. 
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For the guidance of such a committee it has been thought wise to suggest in a general 
way the geographical distribution of institutions that should be helped to maintain 
the various grades of college work. In determining the position of each institution 
due consideration has been given to its present facilities and support, the Negro popu- 
lation in its territory, the number of secondary schools supplying pupils, and the de- 
nominational demand for educational recognition. Map 3 shows the suggested distribu- 
tion of three types of colored institutions on the basis of ability to do various grades 
of college work. : 

The suggestion offered by the map is that all agencies should cooperate in the de- 
velopment of two institutions of university grade. There is a striking unanimity 
in the conviction that Howard University at Washington, D. C., and Fisk University 
at Nashville, Tenn., are the two institutions which have the qualifications for further 
development as universities. Howard University is already of university proportions. 
In plant and support it surpasses all other institutions of college grade. Its location 
at the national capital and its close relation to the national government make possible 
the use of extensive government resources to illustrate and to extend class instruction. 
The location, ideals, and facilities of Fisk University also make possible its develop- 
ment as a university. The strategic character of the location is in its preximity to 
all the so-called ‘‘black belts’ of Negroes and in the progressive educational ideals 
of the large white institutions of Nashville with which Fisk maintains friendly relations. 
Such advantages are most vital not only to the development of a sympathetic appreci- 
ation of the problems of the masses of the colored people in the South, but also to the 
formation of a cooperative relationship with the progressive southern people in the 
improvement of the condition of the colored race. 

The second group of institutions indicated on the map comprise those whose facilities 
and location are favorable to their maintenance as first-class colleges. The suggestion 
of the map for this group is that one college shall be located at Richmond, Va.; one at 
Atlanta, Ga.; and one at Marshall, Tex. There is comparatively little room for a 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of a strong college at each of these places. 
Virginia Union University and Hartshorn College in Virginia are already maintaining 
high standards of scholarship. With the increase in teaching force and facilities and 
with better adaptation of their courses to progressive ideas in education, these two 
institutions could care for the college students of their section. The multiplicity of 
college departments in Atlanta, Ga., has already been described. This unfortunate 
condition should be remedied by cooperation among the five institutions in the effort 
to develop one real college. A suggestion for the method of this cooperation may be 
found in the Toronto University plan. This plan provides for a federation of several 
institutions in offering college work. While there are many difficulties in the way of 
such federation of the Atlanta institutions, it is perfectly feasible to find several points 
at which cooperation could begin. Three of the institutions have already engaged 
in some form of exchanges. In Marshall, Tex., there are two institutions of good stand- 
ing. It ought not to be difficult to work out a cooperation of activities of these two 
schools that would result in first-class instruction of college grade and in the financial 
support which such work would merit. 
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In view of the admission of colored students to the colleges of the Northern States, the 
problem of the colored colleges in these States has not seemed to demand the same con- 
sideration as those of the South. Lincoln University near Philadelphia and Wilberforce 
University in southwestern Ohio have facilities for college work. Their students are 
drawn from many States. Lincoln University has considerable endowment and a schol- 
atly faculty. Wilberforce University is administered in three divisions. The ‘State 
department” maintained by the State is well managed. ‘The other divisions are main- 
tained by the African Methodist Episcopal Church and their administration is hampered 
by church politics. 

The third group of schools shown on the map comprises those that should be developed 
into junior colleges or institutions doing two years of college work. A number of them are 
already offering courses of this grade, but all of them are in need of more equipment and 
larger income. ‘These institutions should make generous provision for teacher-training 
courses both in their secondary and college classes. They should also plan their courses 
so that all their pupils shall acquire’ a correct and sympathetic appreciation of rural and 
industrial conditions of the Negro race. The following facts and comments on each 
State are offered for the assistance of educational boards and institutional trustees who 
desire to give further consideration to the college possibilities for Negroes. The arrange- 
ment of the States is geographical so that the facts for adjoining states may be together. 

Maryland and Delaware.—The combined Negro population of these States in 1910 was 
263,431; the number of secondary pupils is approximately 1,100; the Methodists form 
about 70 per cent of the total church membership. Morgan College owned by the Metho- 
dist Church is the only institution with any possibility of college classes in these States. 
It enrolls 128 pupils above the elementary grades, of whom less than 4o are in college 
classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 51 were from Baltimore, 46 from other 
parts of Maryland, and 32 from other States. These facts indicate the wisdom of develop- 
ing this institution as a junior college emphasizing teacher- -training for the States of Mary- 
jand and Delaware. Its close proximity to Howard University, Virginia Union and Lin- 
coln University near Philadelphia preclude work above that. of the junior college for some 
time to come. 

Virginia.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 671,096; the number of 
secondary pupils was 2,683; the Baptists form 88 per cent of the total church member- 
ship and the Methodists ro per cent. Virginia Union University for young men and 
Hartshorn College for young women are the only institutions with possibilities for college 
classes in Virginia. Virginia Union enrolls 220students aboveelementary grade, of whom 51 
arein college and 24 in ministerial classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 46 are 
from Richmond, 125 from other parts of Virginia and 76 from other States. The facili- 
ties and location of this institution indicate the desirability of maintaining the full college 
course which shall include real emphasis on teacher-training. 

North Carolina.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 697,843; thenumber 
of secondary pupils was 1,385; the Baptists form about 60 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 35 per cent. Shaw University, Livingstone Col- 
lege, and Biddle University have facilities for work of junior college grade. These 
three institutions enroll 485 pupils above the elementary grades, of whom 63 are in college 
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classes and about 50 are studying theological or medical subjects. Of the pupils report- 
ing home address 128 are from the towns in which the schools are located, 310 from other 
parts of North Carolina and 178 from other States. 

South Carolina.—The Negro population of thisState in 1910 was 835,843; the number 
of secondary pupils was 1,468; the Baptists form about 56 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 40 per cent.. Benedict and Claflin colleges have 
facilities to offer work of junior college grade. These two institutions enroll 470 pupils 
above elementary grades of whom 71 are in college classes. Of those reportlng home 
address 79 were from the towns in which the schools are located, 249 from other parts of 
the State, and 41 from other States. 

Georgia.—The Negro population of this State in 1g10 was 1,176,987; the number 
of secondary pupils was 2,278; the Baptists form about 67 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 31 per cent. ‘There are five large institutions in 
the city of Atlanta and Paine College in Augusta which have facilities to offer work of 
junior college grade. In view of the geographical importance of the city of Atlanta 
and the extensive facilities concentrated there, it seems desirable that the cooperation 
described in discussing the map should be effected. These institutions enroll 1,080 
pupils above the elementary grades, of whom 149 are in college classes and 80 in theo- 
logical classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 565 live in the towns in which the 
schools are located, 441 are from other parts of the State, and 221 from other States. 

Florida.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 308,669; the number of 
secondary pupils was 492; the Baptists form about 51 per cent of the total church mem- 
bership and the Methodists about 45 per cent. The Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes is the only institution which has facilities to offer instruction of 
junior college grade. As the main purpose of the institution is to teach agriculture 
and trades, only a limited number of college subjects can be taught. The enrollment 
above elementary grades, is 160, of whom 12 are studying college subjects. Of those 
reporting home address, 8 are from Tallahassee, 140 from other parts of Florida, and 12 
from other States. 

Alabama.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 908,282; the number 
of secondary pupils was 1,998; the Baptists form about 69 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 28 per cent. Talladega College is the only 
institution with facilities for work of junior college grade. The enrollment above the 
elementary grades is 179, of whom 45 are in college and 10 in theological classes. 
Of those reporting home address, 36 are from Talledega, 86 from other parts of the State, 
and 57 from other States. 

Mississippi.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 1,009,487; the 
number of secondary pupils was 934; the Baptists form about 68 per cent of the total 
church membership and the Methodists about 30 per cent. Tougaloo College and Rust 
College are the only institutions with facilities to offer work of junior college grade. The 
enrollment of these schools above the elementary grades is 237, of whom 28 arein college 
classes. Of those reporting home address, 34 are from the places in which the schools 
are located, 154 are from other parts of the State, and 30 from other States. 

Louistana.—The Negro population of this State in 1g10 was 713,874; the number 
of secondary pupils was 687; the Baptists form about 72 per cent of the total church 
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membership and the Methodists about 22 per cent. Straight College and New Orleans 
College are the only institutions able to offer work of junior college grade. Leland 
University is temporarily closed, but will soon be opened in another part of the State. 
The enrollment of these two schools above the elementary grades is 324, of whom 20 
are in college classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 215 are from New Orleans, 
95 from other parts of the State, and 38 from other States. It seems very desirable 
that New Orleans College should be moved out of the city of New Orleans to some other 
part of Louisiana. . 

Texas.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 690,049; the number of 
secondary pupils was 2,155; the Baptists form about 64 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 32 per cent. There are now two schools of junior. 
college grade at Marshall, two at Austin, and one at Waco. The combined attendance 
of these schools above the elementary grades is 674, of whom 129 are in college classes. 
Of those reporting home address, 131 are from the towns in which the schools are located, 
442 from other parts of the State, and 109 from other States. In view of the number 
of secondary pupils in Texas, it seems desirable that there should be one institution of 
college grade in that State. As Marshall is near the center of the colored population 
of the State and the work of the two institutions at that place is fairly well developed, 
sound policy requires that these two institutions cooperate to develop one first-class 
college. 

Arkansas.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 442,891; the number 
of secondary pupils was about 825; the Baptists form about 65 per cent of the total 
church membership and the Methodists about 33 percent. Arkansas Baptist College and 
Philander Smith College have facilities to offer work of junior college grade. The enroll- 
ment of these two institutions above the elementary grades is 303, of whom 52 are study- 
ing college subjects. Of those reporting home address, 80 are from Little Rock, 186 
from other parts of the State, and 37 from other States. In view of the proximity of 
colored pupils of this State to the college facilities at Marshall, Tex., and in view of the 
limited facilities of Arkansas Baptist and Philander Smith Colleges, it seems clear that 
these two institutions should not try to do more than junior college work, with large 
emphasis on teacher training and preparation for rural life. 

Tennessee.—The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 473,088; the number of 
secondary pupils was about 1,764; the Baptists form about 56 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 37 per cent. The possibilities of Fisk University 
have been fully discussed in connection with the map. Knoxville College has facilities 
for junior college work, and Lane College is endeavoring to reach the same standard. 
The enrollment of the last two institutions above the elementary grades is 219, of whom 
4o are in college classes. Of those reporting home address, 48 are from the cities in 
which the schools are located, 65 are from other parts of Tennessee, and 176 are from 
other States. The large out-of-State attendance is due to the wide influence of Knoxville 
College through the United Presbyterian schools. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES. 


The standards of professional training are so involved with the development of 
colleges that for some time to come the professional training of colored people must be 
carried on largely in connection with college and secondary work. The scarcity of good 
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teachers, the great need for increased library and laboratory facilities, and the small 
enrollments in all institutions of higher learning for colored people, render the chances 
of the development of strong professional schools better where they are affiliated with 
schools of collegiate or university grade. 

At present fewer than ro institutions for colored people offer professional courses 
with teaching force and equipment separate from their academic departments. The 
majority of these are affiliated with colleges. Howard University has medical, law, 
and theological departments with’ considerable equipment and full quotas of students 
in each department. Meharry Medical College has a large student body and a 
valuable: plant. The theological faculty of Lincoln University is composed of well- 
educated men and the number of students is fair. Gammon Theological Seminary, 
at Clark University, is a well-endowed institution owned by the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. The teaching force and equipment are adequate, but the number 
of students is not large. Bishop Payne Divinity School of the Pretestant Episcopal 
denomination has a scholarly faculty, but a small number of students. Tuskegee 
Institute maintains a department for the instruction of rural ministers. The instruc- 
tion is effective and practical. The attendance is good, but the preparation of the 
pupils is meager. Talladega College provides a separate building for the Theological 
Seminary, and its teaching force is separate, but the number of students is small. Payne 
Theological Seminary, of Wilberforce University, is incorporated independently and its 
work is done by its own teachers and in its own building. The management is not 
effective and the number of students is small. While Virginia Union University and 
Morehouse College do not have separate plants for their theological departments, the 
instruction is above the ordinary and the number of students is sufficient to make the 
work worth while. Shaw University maintains a preparatory medical course and offers 
instruction to ministerial students. The attendance in both courses is small. The- 
ological teachers are employed at Livingstone College, Biddle University, Paine College, 
and Stillman Seminary. 

It will be observed from the foregoing statement that a large majority of the 
professional departments are devoted to the training of ministers. Although there are 
openings for Negro lawyers, they are mostly in the North, and for the present the law 
school at Howard University is sufficient to supply this field. The number of colored 
physicians, according to the United States Census of 1910, was 3,077; colored dentists 
were 478 in number. Hach group is increasing rapidly. The following table gives the 
number of medical students in the different colleges at the time of this study: 
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So long as the medical facilities of Howard University and Meharry Medical College 
are not developed to their greatest possibilities, sound policy demands that these institu- 
tions shall be properly financed before other medical schoolsaredeveloped. It is undoubt- 
edly true, however, that the health needs of the ten million Negroes in the United States 
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require a larger medical force than these twoinstitutions can educate. In the meantime, 
the additional physicians can probably be educated in the medical schools of the North. 
According to recent statistics of Northern institutions, there are 86 colored students in 
their medical, dental, and pharmaceutical departments. 

The following table shows the provision for theological training for colored 
students 
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According to the United States Census there were 17,495 Negro ministers in 1910. 
While there are many Negro ministers of high character and large vision even among 
those who have but a limited knowledge of books, it is well known that the qualifications 
of a large number of them are very unsatisfactory. The Negroes are relatively more 
dependent on their churches than the white people. The Negro minister has been 
the leader not only in religious affairs but in economic and social activities. Some of the 
most interesting and helpful personalities of the colored people have been unlettered 
preachers who acquired their ideas of life from the cultured white people with whom they 
lived as slaves. Of such was the late Bishop Grant of the African Methodist Church, who — 
delighted to tell of his boyhood days in his master’s home. The places of these leaders 
are gradually being filled by young colored men who have received their standards from 
a group of Northern teachers of refinement and sterling character. Unfortunately col- 
ored ministers of this type are not yet numerous. The need for a better ministry is 
strikingly stated in the following words by a colored woman who is prominent in the 


affairs of colored Baptists: 


In great cities like Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Washington, and Philadelphia are to be found 
scores of rooms, not large enough to accommodate over 30 or 40 people and with prospects of not having 
half that number at any service; you will find frosted window panes and signs on the doors, bearing 
some pretentious name suitable only for churches of large congregations and great prospect of growth. 
Often a front room of a ramshackle residence is turned into the “ First Mt. Zion,’’ or “Tabernacle Baptist 
Church,’’or ‘Calvary Baptist Church.” * * * 

The home of the ignorant preacher isnot an example for a backward people, and the influence of the 
churches of dissension and strife is positively demoralizing. This is one of the reasons why we have such 
an alarmingly small enrollment of young men in our theological schools. The intelligent young Negro 
is simply disgusted and looks with contempt, rather than favor or respect, upon a calling so degraded by 
the willful acts of its representatives. The pulpit should be graced by clean men, and not until such a 
blessing comes to us will we come into our own asa race group, morally and spiritually. The leaders in 
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the pulpit must be strong enough to be absolutely impartial and just in dealing with flagrant sins. They 
must know books and they must know people. They must be imbued with the spirit and possess an 
abundance of business sense and tact and must be men of vision and sympathy. They must be living 
examples of industry, soberness, cleanliness, and gentility. 

No need for the regeneration of the masses is more urgent than a ministry of this type, and our schools 
and homes are to give us these men. Our chief duty now is to awaken the home and school up to our 
pressing and distressing need and make both institutions realize how utterly impossible it is for us to 
advance without this definite and valuable contribution. 

Conditions call for vigorous action on the part of the colored people and their friends. 
The present attendance of fewer than 500 students in the religious training departments 
of the colored schools is not sufficient. The number of schools offering religious train- 
ing should be increased. ‘This will not be done if the increase is to be limited to the 
institutions of college grade. Some schools of secondary grade should be enlisted in the 
work of preparing ministers. Even moreimportant than the increase in the output is the 
adaptation of the course of study to fit the ministers to their tasks. ‘The first requisite of 
these schools should be a plan of work that develops character. ‘The most effective way 
to realize this is to insist on the formation of habits of order and punctuality and industry. 
Next to a thorough knowledge of the English Bibie should be a knowledge of the laws of 
health. For the rural minister there should be an effective course in rural economics and 
a practical knowledge of gardening. For the urban minister there should be a course in 
the economics of industry and in neighborhood work for health and for wholesome 
recreation. 


V. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


‘The development of the Negro race in the United States depends more directly 
on the elementary school teachers than on any other group. The colored physicians 
and the colored ministers are rendering a valuable service, but the former are insuffi- 
cient in numbers and the latter in education to rival the influence of the teachers. The 
public-school teachers are the agents of the government and sooner or later will re- 
ceive the adequate support of the States in their important work. With the awaken- 
ing of public consciousness to a sense of responsibility for colored teachers, their con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Negro race and the South will become a most valuable 
asset of that section. ee 

With all the possibilities of the colored teachers for the improvement of health 
conditions and for the development of the economic resources of the Southern States, 
teachers’ salaries are pitifully meager and public facilities for teacher-training are negli- 
gible. The salaries of white teachers are not adequate, but the colored teachers receive 
only one-half to two-thirds of the monthly pay of the white teachers. The seriousness 
of the situation is accurately portrayed in the following passage from an address 
by one of the educational authorities of the South: 

The meager salaries mean that the white and colored teachers of 80 out of every 100 of the children 
must give most of their time and attention to other means of making a living and not to training the 
children. It is well known that the county jailer is usually paid about $150 a year for the board, 
clothing, and other attention he gives to those confined in our jails. A teacher’s expenses can hardly 
be less and enable him to be fed and clothed. But $150 is more than the average annual salary of many 
of the country teachers of the South. Every intelligent, able-bodied man can earn and does earn more 
annually than the wages paid country teachers in any Southern State. 

Of course, these salary figures can give only a glimpse at the dearth of efficiency which must neces- 
sarily characterize the work of these teachers who are paid, if board and expenses are deducted, less 
than the commonest day laborers. 

In view of the,small remuneration and the lack of training facilities, it is little 
wonder that the majority of the public-school teachers are very poorly prepared. In 
Georgia and Alabama, for example, 70 per cent of the colored teachers have temporary 
or emergency certificates representing a schooling of less than eight elementary grades. 

So far as the teachers are trained, they come largely from the private institutions. 
The work of the graduates of these schools has been a vital part of educational effort 
in-behalf of the Negro. The institutions have not only been better equipped than the 
public schools, but they have been taught by white teachers whose qualifications in- 
cluded real education and a devotion to such essential elements of character as thor- 
oughness, promptness, thrift, industry, and morality. The work of these white 
teachers has received strong praise from some of the most thoughtful southern educa- 
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tors. The following quotation from the 1907-8 report of Supt. Joyner of North 
Carolina is an illustration of this attitude: 


In 1881 arid 1882 I was county superintendent of the Wake County schools, including the Raleigh 
schools. I examined all public-school teachers, and at least 75 per cent of the colored teachers stood 
- better examinations then than they have this year in the colored normal schools. Why does it appear 
that the Negro teachers have made so little progress in these 25 years? I think the reason is that then 
most of the colored teachers had been educated in Shaw University and St. Augustine Norma! School, 
and these schools were then taught mostly by well-qualified white northern teachers. The principal 
of the best colored graded school we had in Raleigh was a highly educated white northern woman. I 
am informed that all the teachers of the public schools in Charleston, S. C., are white. The Charles- 
ton public schools are considered among’ the best in the South. I am not advocating this policy, but 
it is a question that is worthy of serious consideration. A great deal of the objection to Negro educa- 
tion arises, I believe, from its defectiveness. All the teachers now employed in these normal schools 
are graduates of leading colleges, and it is hoped by an extension of the course of study and the effi- 
cient instruction required that the pupils will go out far better trained and prepared for teaching the 
public schools than in the past. The industrial training is fitting the girls for better housekeepers an 
the boys for more careful and intelligent farming and trucking. : 


In view of the tendency to misunderstanding between the North and the South 
with regard to the education of the Negro, Supt. Joyner’s point of veiw is significant. 
There is no doubt that the northern teachers are endeavoring more and more to develop 
a basis of cooperation with the public authorities and also that the public authorities 
are appreciating the northern teachers for the thoroughness of their educational work 
and their emphasis on character development. 

A number of movements have been initiated within the past 10 years that promise 
an improvement in the teaching methods and teaching force of the public school. Among 
these are the efforts of the State supervisors of Negro schools, now operating in 10 
States; the organization of the county training schools; and the supervising of rural 
schools by the Jeanes Fund industrial teachers. The following extract from a circular 
letter sent out by a State superintendent to the county and city superintendents indi- 
cates the spirit of the movements mentioned above: 


The matter of selecting good teachers for your white schools, while the demand is still greater 
than the supply, is no doubt much easier than it was 5 or 10 years ago. This is perhaps true by reason 
of the increasing. usefulness of our growing public high schools, the greater efforts made by the normal 
schools, the training schools, the university, the colleges, and summer schoois of real purpose. 

When you come to the selection of teachers for your Negro schools, the outlook is not so encouraging. 
Still the situation is not entirely hopeless. Many of the teachers now at work in the N egro schools are 
not at all competent. Consequently the money spent on these schools is spent to small purpose, in 
some cases almost wasted. The result, on the one hand, is very little real service to the Negro, and 
on the other, giving the white man who has not really considered the matter further grounds upoa which 
to complain of such expenditure of the public funds. 

You will, therefore, let me urge you not to be content to fill your Negro schools with incompetent 
teachers merely because they are near at hand and easy to get. It is as much your duty and mine to see 
to it that good, well qualified teachers are put into the Negro schools as it is to supply the right kind 
of teachers for our own white schools. Because the management of these schools is almost entirely 
in our control, because we are in a way guardians for the Negro children, it seems to me we should exer- 
cise very great care in selecting teachers forthem. ‘Teachers areina very real sense the leaders of the 
race, and how necessary it is that these leaders shall possess good character, correct purposes, a real 
desire to help the people, and the best training they can secure to aid them in teaching the ordinary 
school subjects. Also they should be qualified to teach some industrial subjects. I hope you will 
help to raise the standard of Negro teachers in your county and in the State. 
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A. PRACTICE TEACHING. 


Prospective teachers ‘‘ Learn to do by doing.” 


B. DARNING AND MENDING AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Young women with this training will be able to solve the problem of teaching the important every- 
day things. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 73 
THE WORK OF THE COLORED TEACHERS. 


As teachers of nearly 2,000,000 children, the teachers in colored schools have a re- 

markable opportunity to influence the 10,000,000 Negroes in the United States.. The 
‘improvement of these masses is of vital importance not only to the Southern States, in 

‘which the majority of them are living, but also to the whole country. While the race 
is making commendable progress, the masses are still in dire need of every kind of 
education. In the chapter on public schools the appeal for increased facilities was 
based on the amount of illiteracy and the high death rate of the race. The discussion 
of rural education shows both the hopeful progress and the great need of more intelli- 
gence in farming sections. The presentation of industrial education shows the economic 
weakness of the race and the educational possibilities of hand training. The chapters 
on secondary and college education emphasize the need of a broad kiiowledge of human 
development and the elements essential to the welfare and progress of the race. In 
brief, the whole report serves as a background for a proper appreciation of the work of 
the teacher and, most of all, the work of teachers in elementary schools. 

The statistics of the United States Census and the reports of the State superin- 
tendents indicate that the number of colored teachers is about 30,000. Assuming that 
every community will provide teachers for the children between 6 and 14 years of age, 
each of the 30,000 teachers is responsible for about 65 children. Inadequate as this sup- 
ply of teachers evidently is, and poorly prepared as the teachers are known to be, they 
occupy the most strategic position of all the social groups in any effort to improve the 
masses of the Negroes. The group next in number are the 18,000 ministers, whose work 
is hampered both by the poverty of the churches and the limited education of a large 
majority of the ministers. The physicians are well-trained men who are rendering a 
splendid service, but their number, according to United States Census, is only 3,000. 

No teachers in the country have a more important or difficult work than the colored 
teachers. They have the opportunity to be not only the teachers of youth; they can 
also become the centers of community life. They can be not only the guides and coun- 
sellors of the colored people; they can also become their best representatives in all deal- 
ings with the white people. In the upward struggles of a race only 50 years removed 
from slavery, there is need of teachers with a broad conception of educational aims. 
The teaching of book knowledge is only a small part of the task. There must be the de- 
velopment of such habits as industry, thrift, perseverance, and the common virtues so 
essential to successful living. 

The character of the work of the Negro teacher was well described by Gen. Arm- 
strong in his early reports on Hampton Institute. Some of his striking sayings are 
here noted: 

Schools are not for brain alone but for the whole man. ‘The teachers should be not mere pedagogues 
but citizens. 

The personal force of the teacheristhe main thing. Outfit and apparatus, about which so much fuss 
is made, are secondary. 

To me the end of education for the classroom is more and more clear. It should be straight thinking. 

Instruction in books is not all of it. 


General deportment, habits of living and of labor, right ideas of life and duty, are taught [at Hamp- 
ton] in order that graduates may be qualified to teach others these important lessons of life. 
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PRESENT FACILITIES. 


Some measure of the present facilities for training colored teachers may be seen in 
the teachers’ certificates granted by the States. Unfortunately these figures are not 
sufficiently uniform to make exact comparisons. The experience of Virginia in the 
certification of colored teachers is typical of the more progressive Southern States: 
The following statement, prepared by Arthur D. Wright, State school inspector, is 
significant in a number of respects: 

The real solution of the educational problems of any people rests largely with the individual teach- 
ets, and to expect satisfactory results from. the efforts. of untrained, poorly trained, or inadequately 
trained teachers is worse than useless. With a teaching force of approximately 2,500 Negro teachers, 
an annual supply of at least 500 new teachers each year is needed in order to keep the ranks filled, and 
if we we are to be able to do any real selection in choosing our teaching force, an annual supply of more 
than 500 new teachers is necessary. During the year 1915, to meet the demands of the session 1915-16, 
a total of 854 Negro teachers were licensed. It may be conservatively estimated that of this number 
at least 400 had held certificates of some sort and taught school the previous year, and certainly another 
hundred who were licensed either did not teach at all or taught outside of Virginia. Thus we would 
have a net addition to our Negro teaching force of not over 354 new teachers to fill a demand for not less 
than 500. The inevitable result is the annual issuance of many “‘emergency’”’ certificates. 

Of the 854 teachers licensed, 377 were admitted on diplomas from recognized institutions and 477 
passed examinations given by the State. The 477 who passed constituted only 36 per cent of the total 
who took the examination. Only 28 received first-grade certificates, 169 were second grade, and 280 
were third grade. The appalling number of failures and the low grade of the majority of the certificates 
can mean but one thing—the inadequacy of the preparation of the applicants. This inadequacy of 
preparation is fundamental, reaching down into the elementary schools. How, then, with inadequate 
elementary schools, or at least schools taught by inadequately prepared teachers, can we hope to im- 
prove our class of teachers? A careful survey of the situation points to but two sources from which 
relief may be expected—a greater number of publicly supported agencies fer teacher training and a 
closer cooperation between the public-school authorities and the existing private secondary schools for 
Negroes. / 

If Virginia, with 2,500 teachers, requires 500 new teachers, or 20 per cent of the 
total, every year, it may be safely estimated that the Southern States, with over 30,000 
teachers, will require an equal proportion, or about 6,000 new teachers. So far as the 
conditions in Alabama and Georgia are typical, there is furthermore a need for the 
speedy removal or rapid improvement of the 70 per cent whose education is less than 
eight elementary grades. The supply to meet this demand is even less satisfactory in 
most of the States than it is in Virginia. As one measure of this supply a count has 

been made of the pupils in the graduatitig classes in all the schools offering any teacher- 
training subjects. This output annually is approximately 2,500, a number utterly 
inadequate to meet the demand for 6,000 new teachers. 

The supply of teachers now depends almost entirely upon the secondary schools, 
most of which are private institutions. State normal schools are maintained only in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland. ‘The State agricultural and mechan- 
ical schools, largely supported by the Federal Government, offer some teacher-training 
courses, but in most cases these courses are not adequate. City normal schools are main- 
tained in Louisville, Ky., Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md. Richmond. Va., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., have teacher-training courses in the high schools. 

The majority of the trained colored teachers are from private schools, About 1 5 
of these institutions have well-organized courses with considerable provision for obser- 
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vation and practice teaching. At least 65 others offer courses with one year of pedagogy 
and methods, including some time inobservation and practice. About 45 other schools 
include one or two teacher-training subjects in their academic course. 

3 The schools with possibilities of development as teacher-training institutions fall 
into four groups: (1) The 216 private institutions offering secondary courses, 64 public 
high schools, and 3 city normal schools; (2) the 44 county training schools; (3) Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, and the 28 State schools; (4) the college departments of the 32 insti- 
tutions attempting to do work above secondary grade. While no system prevails in 
the teacher-training work of a majority of these schools, and many do not offer any 
teacher training whatever, their equipment and aims enable them to train a certain type 
of teachers. Their graduates, whether they have received professional training or not, 
are filling public-school positions. The first two groups are fitted to train teachers 
for the elementary schools; the others ‘should endeavor to provide such advanced 
work as is required to equip teachers of high-school subjects. 

Through the cooperation of the Slater Fund and the General Education Board 
with the State departments of education, 44 counties maintained county training 
schools in 1917 and several other counties were building or planning such schools. 
These schools are designed to supplement the elementary-school facilities of the county 
and to prepare pupils for teaching in rural schools. As yet, however, their work is 
almost entirely of elementary grade. They are county centers at which some indus- 
trial training and advanced elementary work is provided. 

The work of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes in teacher training is unique. 
Their aim has been the preparation of teachers and supervisors for elementary schools, 
for agriculture, and for industries. They stress the training of character and the 
development of community interest, so essential to the improvement of the masses of 
the colored people. Though the great emphasis of these institutions is very properly 
on the elementary schools, their influence would be greatly increased by arrangements 
whereby they would train teachers for secondary schools. Some of the smaller industrial 
schools are also unique in the effective adaptation of their activities to the pupils and 
to the community. Notable examples are the schools at Calhoun, Ala.; St. Helena 
Island, S. C.; and Fort Valley, Ga. 

The 16 State agricultural and mechanical schools have unique possibilities in 
teacher training. The fact that they are publicly owned and controlled gives them 
an official status in the school system. Unfortunately, however, these institutions 
have not made adequate provision for teacher training. With their agricultural and 
mechanical equipment they should be able to render a valuable service not only to 
the elementary schools but also to the high schools. 

There are three public normal schools in North Carolina and one each in Virginia, 
Alabama, and Maryland. As yet these institutions are elementary and secondary in 
grade. The teacher-training facilities are limited in all of them. 

The 32 institutions offering more or less instruction of college grade are also able 
to provide teacher-training courses. Some of these institutions are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to maintain teacher-training courses requiring high-school graduation for en- 
trance. To this end it would be necessary for these institutions to modify their classi- 
cal aim and to devote more time to advanced instruction in hygiene, history, civics, rural 
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economics, physical svience, and teacher training. The time has not come, however, 
for even these schools to abandon the teacher-training courses in their high-school 
departments, for many of their pupils are to be found in positions as teachers and 
supervisors of elementary schools. Their efficiency and value to the public-school 
system would be increased if arrangements could be made whereby the practice teaching 
could be done in the local public schools and the teaching of elementary grades in the 
institution itself be abandoned. 

Though the majority of the colleges have not realized this aim, some notable 
examples of advanced teacher-training work*are to be found in Howard University, 
Atlanta University, Spellman Seminary, Fisk University, and Talladega College. Public- 
school positions all over the South are occupied by graduates of these schools who not 
only have a knowledge of the subjects which they are to teach but also an appreciation 
of the needs of their schools and pupils. The secondary departments of Claflin College, 
Bishop College, Benedict College, Tougaloo College, Straight College, Rust College, 
New Orleans College, and a number of other institutions provide good training for 
elementary teachers. 

Through the cooperation of the State departments of instruction with the Jeanes 
Fund, the Slater Fund, and the General Education Board, a number of important efforts 
have recently been made to improve the condition of the colored teachers. Ten 
of the States have appointed State supervisors of Negro schools, who have initiated 
a number of important movements and aroused real interest in the welfare of the 
teachers in colored schools. Through the Jeanes Fund county supervisors were main- 
tained in 163 counties in 1916. These workers have suggested many ways in which the 
teaching may be made more effective. 

Many of the larger private schools are in a position to provide the equipment and 
teaching force necessary for good summer courses for teachers. State aid to these schools, 
even if it were merely given on a per capita basis for each publicschool teacher attending, 
would prove a stimulus to the work. The Virginia plan of raising the grade of certifi- 
cate held by a teacher upon completion of certain summer courses is also a useful 
incentive to attendance on summer schools. In fact, the State officials of Virginia con- 
sider that the great improvement that has recently taken place in their teaching force 
is due to the provision for summer instruction in the various larger schools of the State, 
together with the extended supervision which the teachers have received from the State 
department of public instruction and the Jeanes Fund county supervising industrial 
teachers. Large summer schools with terms of four or five weeks are held in Hampton, 
Tuskegee and several of the State schools. Some of the private schools also maintain 
summer schools. The practice of holding teachers’ institutes, consisting of lectures 
for colored teachers during a period of a week or io days, varies in different States. In 
Kentucky each county with any considerable number of Negro teachers is required to 
hold a teachers’ institute; if there is no considerable number of Negro teachers they 
attend the nearest colored institute. In some of the other States, notably Texas, from 
10 to 20 union institutes are held at various centers. ‘The teachers of several surrounding 
counties attend these institutes. In the black-belt States comparatively little is done 
for the improvement of colored teachers through summer schools and institutes. Ala- 
bama, however, is now making special efforts in this direction by means of summer 
normals and institute workers employed the year round. 
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The effective preparation of teachers includes all phases of education. ‘The chap- 
ters on public, secondary, collegiate, industrial and rural education, are therefore, 
essential parts of this discussion of the ‘‘Means and methods of teacher training.” 
While the preparation of teachers is thus comprehensive in its scope, the great demand 
is for elementary teachers who have a real appreciation of the fundamental needs of the 
masses. In view of this fact, it is important that institutions of all grades should be 
So organized as to contribute directly or indirectly to the efficiency of the elementary 
teacher. 

The essential elements in the equipment of the elementary teachers are a thorough 
knowledge of the “three R’s,”’ an intelligent appreciation and knowledge of industrial, 
agricultural, and home dertaee and sincere devotion to such fundamental virtues 
as health, thrift, perseverance, thoroughness, and morality in all relationships. Aca- 
demic and professional knowledge and experience may be added to any extent, but 
these fundamental requisites must be the first consideration not only in the preparation 
of the elementary teachers but in the training of all persons responsible for the edu- 
cational activities. 

Any serious effort to improve the quality of teachers must provide for a substan- 
tial increase in the wages of the teachers. It has already been shown that the prevail- 
ing rate of coinpensation is less than a living wage. While many colored men and 
women of character and ability are now devoting themselves to the teaching profession 
without adequate pay, sound policy demands that their wages shall at least supply 
the necessities of life. Failure to maintain this minimum standard is bound to force 
the capable workers into other lines of work. Nor is it sufficient merely to provide 
a general increase in wages. The increases should be based on gradations of ability, 
character and experience. A wise arrangement of salaries according to the teaching 
certificates would serve as a strong incentive to worthy and capable teachers who are 
working for self-improvement. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN TEACHER TRAINING. 


Every grade and type of school is necessary to the training of an adequate supply of 
effective colored teachers. As shown in the chapters on ‘‘ Public school facilities” and 
‘Secondary education,’’ not only are the elementary and secondary schools insufficient 
in number, but they fail to adapt their activities to the needs of their pupils. In addi- 
tion to a general increase of elementary schools and a systematic effort to relate their 
work to the life of the community, there is need for the improvement and changes 
indicated below. 

County training schools.—There is nodoubt that the majority of elementary teachers 
must be prepared in the locality in which they are to work. The amazing dearth of 
trained teachers necessitates a type of school that can be maintained by a comparatively 
small geographical unit. The organization of the ‘‘County training school”’ is a most 
promising movement to enable a community to improve its elementary teachers. While 
the schools of this type are as yet only elementary in grade, they are not only poten- 
tially teacher-training institutions, but they are effective in awakening local interest 
in the education of colored children. Their success hitherto is explained both by the 
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simplicity of their plant and by the sensible character of their school program. The 
following description of the progress of these schools in Virginia is typical of their 
success in other States: 

During the last few years the problem of an adequate supply of trained teachers has brought into 
existence a small number of schools which have been denominated county training schools. These 
schools have been made possible through the assistance of the General Education Board and the John F. 
Slater Fund and up to the close of the session 1915~16 five such schools have been established in Virginia, 
one each in the counties of Albemarle, Caroline, Nottoway, Roanoke, and York. ‘These schools have 
in most cases done work through the ninth grade, and in some cases through the tenth grade, includ- 
ing in the last two years some elementary teacher training. In addition much industrial work has been 
included in the curriculum, the aim being to make these schools articulate as nearly as possible with 
the life of the people in the rural communities and the type of work their graduates will be called upon 
to do. 


The multiplication of these schools is most desirable. Under present economic 
conditions it may be necessary for two or three counties to combine in the support of 
one institution of this character. So far as possible, it is undoubtedly best to select 
existing schools for further development. There are in the South about 850 counties 
with a Negro population ranging from 10 to go per cent of the total population. It is. 
probable that the aim should be to establish at least one county training school in nearly 
every one of these 850 counties. 

Public secondary schools.—lf public secondary schools were needed for no other pur- 
pose they would be needed to increase the supply of better trained elementary school 
teachers. The late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who was among the foremost educators of the 
South, was always emphatic in his condemnation of a public policy that maintained 
elementary schools but failed to supply trained teachers to do the work. General 
improvement in the great mass of teachers must be realized through the multiplication 
of county training and secondary schools whose activities are adapted to prepare pupils 
to help their neighborhoods. 

State agricultural and mechanical schools—In each of the Southern States there is 
an agricultural and mechanical school maintained by State and Federai funds. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the advantages these institutions derive from their status 
as public institutions. As the number of secondary schools in each State increases, these 
institutions will have the financial resources to provide teacher-training courses requir- 
ing graduation from high school for entrance. For the present, however, their work is 

‘necessarily of secondary grade. With the private agricultural and industrial schools, 
these State institutions have a special responsibility for the training of teachers of 
gardening, household arts and mechanical activities. 

Private stitutions. —However much the public facilities may be developed, the 
private institutions will be needed for some years to come. Plans should therefore be 
made to develop cooperation between public and private agencies. The State and 
county officers should encourage the private schools to plan their activities to train 
teachers and leaders for their communities. The private institutions should seek the 
advice of the public authorities and endeavor in every way to become a vital part of the 
school system. The State supervisors of colored schools have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in developing effective forms of cooperation of the type indicated. In Virginia, 
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for example, a conference of representatives from 38 of the secondary normal and colle- 
- giate institutions, called by the State school inspector, decided that— 

_Instead of each institution blindly going ahead and formulating a course of study intended to train 
teachers to some extent and then having this course refused recognition or given but partial recognition 
when presented to the State department of public instruction, a much better plan would be to have 
the State board of education authorize certain courses, the completion of which, under the inspection 
and approval of the department of public instruction, would entitle the graduates to certain certificates. 


Accordingly, a committee was appointed, which met at the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg, on March 17, 1916, and formulated the rough draft of 
several courses of study for which it was determined to ask official recognition from 
the State board of education. The work was put into the hands of a subcommittee of 
three for final revision and submission to the State board. In June the State board 
approved three courses designated as coutses for normal industrial schools, high schools, 
and industrial (county) training schools, designed to meet the needs of the private 
secondary schools desiring recognition and as guides to the public schools doing sec- 
ondary work. In describing this situation the State inspector says: 

It is confidently believed that the majority of the private schools will shape their courses to meet 


the requirements of these courses of study and thus put themselves in line for recognition by the grant- 
ing of State teachers’ certificates to their graduates. 


Summer schools and supervisors.—It is most important that every possible effort be 
made to improve the teachers already at work. The most successful agencies in this 
work are the summer schools and the State and county supervisors. 


ELEMENTS IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


The three elements in the preparation of teachers are, first, sound habits of thought 
and action in the common tasks of the common day and some natural aptitude for 
teaching; second, knowledge of the subjects to be taught and skill in the activities 
related thereto; and, third, appreciation both of the pupil’s mind and character and also 
of the community from which the pupil has come. 

The details of the first two elements have been presented in the chapters discussing 
the various phases of education. There has also been considerable discussion of adap- 
tation to the needs of the pupil and the community. It is now necessary only to indi- 
cate the relations of these elements to the various grades of schools. 

Elementary grades.—The fundamental task is the training of elementary teachiers. 
For this group the first requirement is a sympathetic appreciation of the masses of the 
people and a knowledge of the elementary subjects. Teachers of these grades should 
also have a practical knowledge of gardening, household arts, and simple woodwork. 
The minimum of teacher training for them should include some study of methods of 
teaching, school management, and educational psychology. Wherever possible there 
should also be opportunity for schoolroom observation and practice teaching. Schools 
of all grades from the elementary to the college should feel a definite responsibility for 
the teachers of the elementary grades. 

Secondary schools.—All educational agencies should combine to encourage secondary 
schools to train teachers. Wherever possible preference should be given to the sub- 
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jects and activities that increase the efficiency of teachers. Above ail, colleges should 
give credit to teacher-training subjects in admitting:pupils to college. A number of the 
most important colleges and universities for white students are already giving such credit. 
The failure of the colored colleges to make this provision has caused a large number of sec- 
ondary schools either to neglect the special phases of teacher training or to divide their 
energy in the effort to maintain both college preparatory and normal courses. As the 
teaching force and equipment of all the schools are not sufficient to maintain two courses, 
much waste and considerable poor teaching have resulted. 

Teachers’ colleges—There is urgent need for trained secondary teachers to relieve 
the inbreeding of ideas caused by filling positions in high schools with high-school grad- 
vates. In view of the limited supply of colored pupils who are weil enough prepared 
for advanced secondary courses, and the small number of schools able to give such 
courses, the teacher-training program should be so arranged as to meet this need in the 
best way under the existing circumstances, The institutions prepared to do “teachers’ 
college”’ work are limited in number. Fisk, Atlanta, and Howard, at least, are pre- 
pared to do such work. The Talladega plan, offering teacher-training subjects as 
electives in the junior and senior college years, is probably not justified by the number 
of pupils who reach these classes. It would be better for the majority of institutions 
to face frankly the fact that if they are to supply ae school teachers with professional 
training they must do this in a two-year junior college course requiring high-school 
graduation for entrance. 

General considerations.—-‘‘ Learning by doing’’ is as vital in the training of teachers 
as in the preparation of any other group of workers. Practice teaching under careful 
supervision is an essential part of a teacher’s education. This practice should be done 
under conditions that are as real as the facilities will permit. Enough time should be 
devoted to the practice to enable the pupil-teacher to have some appreciation of the 
variety of teaching experiences. In a four-year course the minimum should be one-half 
of the last year. : 

In view of the importance of establishing the highest possible standards in the 
teaching profession, it is important that those who have charge of the training of teachers 
shall be men and women of strong character and unquestioned ability. No limitation 
of race or section should be observed in the selection of these workers. 
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VI. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The real meaning of industrial education has been largely misunderstood by the 
colored people and many of their friends. It is not strange that a race only recently 
freed from slavery, industrial and otherwise, should question industrial education, 
especially when it saw the people of the white race bending every nerve to give their 
sons and daughters ‘“‘book learning.’’ Fortunately, the white people both of the South 
and of the North are now realizing the importance of industrial education for their 
children, with the result that the industrial facilities for white pupils are increasing so 
rapidly as tosurpass by far those for colored pupils. Nine States have already established 
State systems of industrial education, and a number of other States have provided funds 
for vocational schools, while practically évery modern city school system recognizes 
industrial training as one of its primary aims. 

The phrase “industrial education’’ as applied to colored schools is very misleading. 
While the effective industrial schools are making genuine efforts to develop industrial 
skill, their fundamental purpose is much broader than vocational efficiency or the result- 
ing comfort and culture. The underlying principle of these schools is the adaptation 
of educational activities, whether industrial or literary, to the needs of the pupil and 
the community. Leaders in these schools believe that education should include not 
only the head but the hand and the heart. These broad purposes were strikingly 
expressed by Gen. Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, in his school reports 
as early as 1870. ‘The following quotations from these reports illustrate the principles 
which guided him in the organization of his work: 

The past of our colored population has been such that an institution devoted especially to them 
must provide a training more than usually comprehensive, must include both sexes and a variety of 


occupation, must produce moral as well as mental strength, and while making its students first-rate 
mechanical laborers must also make them first-rate men and women. 

The Negro is more successful in getting knowledge than in using it. To him, as to all, knowledge 
comes easily but wisdom slowly. 

These people are constantly victimized through their ignorance of business methods, and are 
usually careless and inefficient in such matters. Every student ought to know how to make out a bill 
or a promissory note and how to give a proper receipt, and should be familiar with the ways of buying 
and selling land. | 

Didactic and dogmatic work has little to do with the formation of character, which is our point. 
That is done by making the school a little world in itself; mingling hard days’ work in field or shop 
with social pleasures, making success depend on behavior rather than on study marks. School life 
should be like real life. : : 

Real progress is not in increase of wealth or power, but is gained in wisdom, in self-control, in 
guiding principles, and in Christian ideas. That is the only true reconstruction. To that Hampton’s 
work is devoted. 

The education needed is one that touches upon the whole range of life, that aims at the formation 
of good habits and sound principles, that considers the details of each day; that enjoins in respect to diet, 
regularity, proper selection, and good cooking; in respect to habits, suitable clothing, exercise, clean- 
liness of persons and quarters, and ventilation, also industry and thrift; and in respect to all things, 
intelligent practice and self-restraint. 
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Subtract hard work from life, and in a few months it will have all gone to pieces. Labor, next to 
the grace of God in the heart, is the greatest promoter of morality, the greatest power for civilization. 


In all men, education is conditioned not alone on an enlightened head and a changed heart, but 
very largely on a routine of industrious habits, which is to character what the foundation is to the pyra- 
mid. The summit should glow with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass, but it 
should never be forgotten that it isonly upon a foundation of regular daily activities that there can be any 
fine and permanent upbuilding. Morality and industry generally go together. 

The plan of combining mental and physical labor is a priori, full of objections. The course of 
study does not run smoothly; there is action and reaction, depression and delight; but the reserve 
forces of character no longer lie dormant. They make the rough places smooth; the school becomes a 
drill ground for future work. It sends men and women rather than scholars into the world. 

It is the wisdom of these words and the remarkable success with which they have 
been realized in Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes that inspired the following state- 
ment by Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody concerning Gen. Armstrong: 

Gen. Armstrong, in a degree hardly equaled in the history of education, had the gift of prophecy. 
He foresaw and foretold with extraordinary precision the tendencies and transitions which within the 
last 25 years have practically revolutionized the principles of education. The training of the hand and 
eye as well as of the mind—or rather, the training of the mind through observation and manual labor— 
the moral effect of technical skill, the conception of labor as a moral force, the test of education in 
efficiency, the subordination in industrial training of production to instruction, the advantages to both 
sexes of coeducation in elementary schools, and the vanity of education without discipline in thrift, 
self-help, love of work, and willingness to sacrifice, all these familiar maxims of modern vocational 
training are set forth with the assurance of a social prophet in these few pages of occasioual utterances, 
in which the instinct of a creative genius anticipates the science of to-day. 

Through Dr. H. B. Frissell, his successor as principal of Hampton Institute, and 
through the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, his pupil, Gen. Armstrong’s idea of education 
for life has been worthily advocated and extended, until now his thoughts are the com- 
mon property of all progressive leaders of education. 

It is apparent that many of the principles outlined above are applicable to all types 
of educational effort. It is well known, too, that the literary institutions did stress thrift, 
cleanliness, honesty, perseverance, and the simple but fundamental virtues. The men and 
women of high character who went South to lift up the freedmen could not avoid radiating 
their personal influence upon their pupils. Under these early teachers the pupils received 
some of the best possible instruction in care of buildings and grounds, in the conduct of 
boarding departments, and in carrying on all the other common dutiesof the schools. 
While these influences have made valuable contributions to the character development 
of the colored people, they failed of their greatest possibilities because they were regarded 
only as accidental or incidental to the main purpose, which to the literary schools was 
the study of the printed page. 

As a rule this incidental value was realized as ane as the institution was under the 
management of white teachers whose home training had developed in them a funda- 
mental interest in the simple home virtues. When, however, these schools have been 
turned over to colored teachers, in many instances the interest in the literary courses has 
been so strong as to cause neglect of the simple but essential elements of order, cleanli- 
ness, and thoroughness. Fortunately there is now a disposition among some of the 
literary institutions to recognize these incidental activities as educational and to give 
them a status equal to that of the book courses. 
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Industrial education in the comprehensive sense is the very essence of democracy 
in education. Civilized society has long been democratic in the advocacy of education 
for all the people, regardless of race, color, and previous condition. In curriculum and 
method, however, the schools of the land have continued to be both aristocratic and 
arbitrary. Subjects introduced in the middle ages to meet the needs of one or more 
classes of the people of that time have been retained for their cultural value. Democracy 
in the content of education demands that the curriculum shall impart culture through 
knowledge and practice related to the farm, the shop, the office, and, above all, the 


home. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE NEGRO TO SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


The South is rich in economic resources, but poor both in the quantity and quality 
of its labor supply. ‘“‘What the South most needs,” said a well-known writer of that 
section, ‘‘is not new discoveries, but thé application of what is known. Man, not 
nature, is at fault.”’ The industrial education of both the white and colored youth 
is undoubtedly the most important element in the economic development of that 
section. 

The Southern people are just beginning to appreciate the remarkable economic 
possibilities of their States. The United States Geological Survey reports that one-fifth 
of all the mineral output of the country is from the Southern States. The Forest Service 
reports that the South, with a magnificent belt of pines stretching from Virginia to 
Texas, ranging in width from 150 to 200 miles, is the chief lumber-producing region of 
the country. In addition it is estimated that the waterfalls have a capacity of 10,000,000 
horsepower, of which only a relatively small amount has been harnessed for factory 
purposes. The value of the present output of mineral and lumber resources is but a 
small part of the possible production. Even now it is but a fraction of the agricultural 
production of those States. Cotton alone has an annual valuation of fully three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. 

An analysis of the population of the Southern States makes it certain that the hope 
of the South foran improved labor supply is not immigration but the effective educa- 
tion of their white and colored youth. After all the years of tremendous immigration to 
America, the South had in rgr10 only 726,171 persons of foreign birth. The proportion of 
the immigration stream going to the South has long been less than 5 per cent of the total 
number of immigrants. The inevitable conclusion is, therefore, that the two great sources 
of labor in the South are the more than 20,000,000 native white persons and 9,000,000 
Negroes. Recent evidence indicates the possibility that the supply of Negro labor is 
threatened by the increasing tide to the North. 

In view of all these facts, the following words written by a prominent North Caro- 
linian are significant: 

I believe that the Negro should be educated and that industrial education is what he most needs. 
But we must not overlook the fact that he has other shortcomings besides that of economic inefficiency. 
His present condition is not due to a low earning capacity alone, but also to low ideals of living. We must 
guard against any kind of one-sided development and bear in mind that the right ideal of Negro educa- 
tion is twofold: To increase the Negro’s industrial efficiency, and at the same time and with the same 


speed raise his standard of living. The true type of industrial education not only makes the Negro a 
better workman, but also causes him to build a better home and live a worthier life. 
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The moral and political condition of any people is closely related to their economic 
condition. ‘Though the Negroes have made striking progress in the acquisition of prop- 
erty, they are still a poor people. They are as yet “‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” According to the United States Census, a larger percentage of colored women and 
children are breadwinners than of any other group. While this fact indicates that a 
commendable percentage of the race is gainfully employed, it suggests the necessity of 
elevating the economic status of the group so that the children may attend school and 
the women may have a better opportunity to care for the morals and hygiene of the home. 
The comparatively low economic status of the race is further shown in the following 
table by the large proportion of all Negro breadwinners who are laborers and the com- 


paratively small numbers who are in the skilled and professional classes: 
x 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION OF NEGROES—IgI0. 


Occupations of males. 


Occupations. Number. ee rl Occupations. _ Number. ier 
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According to this table, the only groups forming a substantial proportion of all 
Negro breadwinners are the laborers, farmers, and laundresses. Other than farmers, 
no skilled or professional group forms even 1 per cent of the total. Under a liberal 
interpretation of terms, the number in these classes is only about 250,000, or 5 per cent of 
the total. It is apparent, therefore, that the possibilities of the race in skilled occupations 
have just begun. In view of the increasing demand of the Southern States for skilled 
workmen, it is vitally important to the colored people that they grasp every opportunity 
for industrial education. 

Great as the economic value of industrial education is, it is by no means equal to 
the educational value resulting from the interaction of hand and mind in trade activities, 
and from the adaptation of the school curriculum, not only to the economic, but 
also to the intellectual and spiritual needs of the individual and the community. As 
stated in the first part of this chapter, thé broad adaptation to these needs, realized in 
the effective industrial schools, emphasizes the study of physiology and hygiene, physical 
science, English, teacher training, sociology, civics, gardening, and other theory and 
practice required to enable the pupil to be of the greatest service to himself and his 
neighborhood. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACILITIES. 


In view of the vital importance of the industrial education of colored people, both 
to the South and to the Negroes themselves, it is surprising that the public facilities are 
so inadequate. Though a few of the private institutions rank with the best in the 
country, the large majority are poorly equipped and only fairly effective. The institu- 
tions attempting any form of hand training are divided into two groups, namely, 
“Schools with industrial facilities,’ and ‘‘Schools with manual training and household 
arts.” 

The statistics for the former group are herewith presented. 


SCHOOLS WITH INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES. 


Pupils. 
Num- Industrial pupils. 
Industrial school groups. ber of Above 
schools. elemen- ] 
Total. tary Bove’ Girls’ Not 
Bade. Total. | industries. |industries. coset 
ANGI EY Se cane NOR Oat (Rane MONI a atone 8 OLA ETT TAOS by 85241110, 205.1, 25732014) 8770 193 
State and Federal schools with industrial 
CUES. SVs Wate ae oie ht ere BO 7,008 | 3,014 | 3,508’ |) 3,208 | 2,300 |... 2. 
Wand-grant Schools. i! 6.611 oy. acle ee LON esas hee) 20on|) 12,302 O35. 4 2 EAS el eeteliees 
State SCMOOlS nein tay Ges ugar openly. Tomer ot sal eet Onan Laat A. 273 SATN Crest 
Private schools with industrial facilities....) 32] 9,158 | 2,110| 2,787 | 1,118] 1,476 193 
Large institutions—Hampton and Tus- 
kegee Institutes.............. os 2] 2,100 716 | 1,336 613 WPIR Bin ooo 
Smaller industrial schools offering in- 
dustrial courses for boys and girls.... BOs 7 ROSS) an 2,394) | E450 505 / 753 193 
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SCHOOLS WITH INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES—continued. 


Teachers. 
Industrial teachers. 
Industrial school groups. 
ace Boys’ | Girls’ | Not 
Total. | indus- | indus- | classi- 
ties. ties. fied. 
Motals sosengn ser: 38 coh ae, ee eM i Rea she (ARIR arte 1,588 | 424] 261 | 154 9 
State and Federal schools with industrial facilities....-........... 619 | 179] 112 66 I 
Wandigrant schools sc sais o sas. sist cieeisietcusissc, Hobals eos oenG acta 400 | 126 87 38 I 
State schools stare. Naa eee slic eaeenel nee Meet seme emenctocd eta 219 53 25 7 ig NO a 
Private schools with industrial facilities... 5 2 secscqs sas sees tees 969 | 245} 149 88 8 
Large institutions—Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes......... 304 90 65 BR harsh doe 
Smaller industrial schools offering industrial coyrses for boys 
Zhi Wants ERE S Moo aee ROT Ne Ene CR AG On IDO e Ee tie Taner | Sy ie fmt 84 63 8 
| 
Financial. 
Industrial school groups. Value of industrial plant. 
Total annual : 
income. | 
| Total. Buildings. Equipment. 
| — 
BOA erpsiy ot steke Sette roche aaa one Coes ter eae $1, 914, 587 | $1, 311, 406 $881, 390 | $429, 916 
State and Federal schools with industrial facilities. . 828, 073 658, 963 494, 450 164, 513 
an d-orantischoolss.torer sta neuter ci Sone 543, 623 360, 494 | 238, 500 121,904 
SlateiSchools: ssc seen ue ne Se Ee ee ee 284, 450 298, 469 255,950 42, 519 
Private schools with industrial facilities............ I, 086, 554 652, 443 386, 940 265, 403 
Large institutions—Hampton and Tuskegee 
UinStituttest csias cpa aris ea eaten en Ie 557,444 384, 553 234, 140 150, 413 
Smaller industrial schools offering industrial ; | ; 
colirsessiomboys and'gitls oa), 2. ines omer 529, 070 | 267, 890 152, 800 £14, 990 


According to this table, there are 61 public and private institutions which offer 
some industrial training to their pupils. Of these, 29 are maintained by public funds 
and 32 by private funds. Effort has been made to ascertain the number of pupils who 
are taking the industrial courses. The quality and quantity of the instruction varies 
so greatly in different schools that any statement of numbers is of little significance. 
Most of the statistics herewith given are indications of possibilities rather than state- 
ments of what has been actually accomplished. Of the 17,146 pupils attending these 
schools, 5,524 are in classes above the elementary grades and 6,295 are taking the 
industrial courses. The similarity in the numbers of industrial pupils and of those above 
the elementary grades seems to indicate that a majority of the secondary pupils receive 
some industrial training during their stay in these schools. The time devoted to industry 
by these pupils varies from one-half day a week to six 8-hour days each week. The 
majority of the schools require not more than the equivalent of one day a week. Of 
the 1,588 teachers, 424 are giving most of their time to the industries. The total annual 
income of all the institutions is $1,914,587, and the value of the buildings and equipment 
used for industrial instruction aggregates $1,311,406. 

The 29 institutions maintained by State and Federal funds make some provision 
for the training of the hands. The 16 agricultural and mechanical schools largely sup- 
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ported by appropriations from the National Government are fairly well equipped to teach 
the more important trades and to train girls in household arts. Only a few of them, 
however, teach the trades effectively and practically all subordinate the industrial 
training to the literary instruction. The 13 State institutions are schools of elementary 
and secondary grade, with some teacher-training courses and some facilities for manual 
training. Six of them are located in Northern States. In addition to these State 
institutions, well-managed manual training schools are maintained by the cities of 
Washington, D. C.; Charleston, 5. C.; and Columbus, Ga. 

The private institutions are divided into two groups. Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee Institute, with their large plants, constitute the first group. They occupy a 
unique position, not only for their influence among the schools for colored people, but 
also for the part they play in determining the educational policies of the country. The 
second group includes 30 smaller institutjons whose industrial plants and equipment are 
comparatively limited. Most of these schools have a real interest in industrial training. 
A few of them are doing very effective work in the preparation of their pupils for service 
to their community. Some have facilities to teach the trades that are needed in rural 
districts or small towns. 

The following table summarizes the important facts concerning the “Schools with 
manual training and household arts’’: 


SCHOOLS WITH MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS COURSES. 


Pupils. Teachers. 
: Number 
School group and kind of work. OPechieols. ace eele : 

Total. | “mentary | Total Pndoeget 
‘BUCO O28 le ae RT IN A el A a Se a | 174 | 34,143 8, 548 I, 960 311 

Literary institutions offering manual training for | 
LOW SAIC ge S ep say ey ee Cee reed ayaa sys ahdle le islets ie. ah 73 | 18,155 5, 678 I, 075 173 
Workgtaibhya we lGOneigs. tc ck ienteln clacccksn histctscs scare sl 39 | 11,978 4, 443 728 118 
Wo ieIOOLLVACOTG 2 2 yas cr. cencnet ctsas) achat ayn ile he, > 34 Oar 1.235 347 55 

Literary institutions offering household arts courses 

ELS Reece ee aa ead oP eae hale pew ok /assitia sheers ibs IoI | 15,988 2,870 885 138 
Wiorketattlyaywellidome ta ratar nuttin teu) a lei AS 9, 254 1, 836 507 go 
Doriponel yi GOue ren pie reo Ree Srayiaer oes ata «hla 56 6, 734 | I, 034 378 48 


In the large majority of literary institutions that are making some provision for 
hand training, the industrial course is provided merely as a matter of form. Of the 
174 schools in the group, 9o are classified as doing their work poorly. Those offering 
courses for boys and girls are 73 in number and those whose courses are limited to girls 
are 1o1 in number. ‘The total enrollment in these schools is 34,143, of whom 8,548 are 
in classes above the elementary grades. Of 1,960 teachers employed, 311 are giving 
most of their time to instruction in manual training and household arts. ‘Ihe courses in 
household arts areas a rule very much better taught than the industrial courses for boys. 
A few of the institutions for girls are doing excellent work. 

A number of effective movements for the extension of industrial education have 
been organized within the past 10 years. These movements are the result of the coopera- 
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tion of the Jeanes Fund, the Slater Fund, and the General Education Board with the State 
and county departments of education. Through this cooperation, State supervisors of 
colored schools have been appointed in 9 Southern States and county industrial teachers 
are maintained in 131 counties of these and other States. These agencies have organized 
home-makers clubs, encouraged the introduction of industrial courses into the schools, 
and assisted in arousing public opinion favorable to industrial education. 


MEANS AND METHODS. 


Any effort to advance the cause of industrial education must first of all make clear 
its purpose. The indifference and antagonism of many colored people to this phase of 
education are due largely to the failure to realize its significance. The aims of the better 
industrial schools for colored pupils have usually been broader than those of industrial 
or vocational schools for white pupils. The fundamental purpose has been to adapt 
all phases of education to the needs of the pupils and the community. Vocational 
preparation has been only a part of their program. ‘This broad conception of their 
work is presented by Dr. David Snedden, formerly State Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, in the following words: 

At the close of the Civil War, the social life and organization of the Negro people of the South were 
in a badly disorganized condition. Family relationships had been much impaired, and were frequently 
nonexistent. In other words, the home as an agency of education, vocational, or otherwise, was unable 
to perform its customary functions. Apprenticeship agencies had not developed; consequently, the 
acquisition of vocational skill and interest was not provided for among the Negroes. The most suc- 
cessful schools that grew up to meet this need were those which offered both liberal and vocational 
education, and in a sense made the latter the groundwork for the former. In the best Negro schools 
of the South to-day one will find many vocations taught in a very practical and effective manner, and 
it is generally conceded that the social effects of this training are genuinely worth while. 

Confronted with a people who needed every element of life, the founders of indus- 
trial schools for Negroes sought those educational activities which proved to be most 
effective. Necessity thus forced these leaders in colored schools to ask the questions 
which the progressive, socially minded educators of our own day are asking of schools 
everywhere. Dr. Snedden is undoubtedly right in his statement that such institutions as 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun, Penn, Manassas, and Fort Valley are successfully work- 
ing out a combination of liberal and vocational education. The curriculum of these 
schools includes the subjects and activities that are needed for the physical, mental, 
and moral welfare of their pupils. Their aim comprehends not only the well-being 
of their pupils but the sound development both of the school neighborhood and the 
communities from which the pupils have come. A study of the curricula of these 
institutions shows that they have been pioneers in many of the educational reforms of 
the country. The important features of their work are summarized in the following 
statements: 

1. Character development through habit-forming activities in the classroom, the 
field, the shop, the home, and the dormitory. This involves the recognition of the 
educational or cultural value of the little daily activities in personal as well as in institu- 
tional affairs. 

2. “Learning by doing,” and the requirement that all educational activities shall 
be so far as possible under real conditions rather than the artificial arrangement of a 
laboratory. 
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3. The selection of studies according to the pupil’s needs rather than traditional 
standards. This requires provision for such subjects as physiology and hygiene, English, 
physics, and chemistry, civics and social history, arithmetic, teacher training, agricultural 
and the practical arts. 

4. The testing of the pupil’s vocational aptitudes. The process should not only 
include the tests for industrial and agricultural pursuits, but also for the professions. 
Dr. Bawden, of the United States Bureau of Education, has shown that ‘‘the most im- 
portant service that can be rendered the individual youth, under the name of vocational 
guidance, is to set him to thinking, at the proper time, about the problem of choosing a life 
work as a problem to be solved, and to make him aware of the sources of data having 
any bearing on its solution.” \ 

5. Neighborhood activities for the improvement of the physical, mental, and moral 
conditions of the community. This involves the development of cooperation with the 
white and colored people and especially with the public.school authorities. 

6. In addition to the increasing recognition of the broader phases of industrial edu- 
cation as these phases have been realized in the better schools for colored people, there 
is an emphatic demand for purely vocational training of American youth. ‘The follow- 
ing quotation from the “Report of the Commission on National Aid for Vocational 
Education,” which eventually led to the enactment of the law giving Federal aid for 
vocational education, not only outlines the need for this phase of education but also 
indicates its aims: 

While many different kinds and grades of vocational education will always be required, the kind 
most urgently demanded at the present time is that which will prepare workers for the more common 
occupations in which the great mass of our people find useful employment. 

_ There is a great and crying need of providing vocational education of this character for every part 
of the United States—to conserve and develop our resources; to promote a more productive and pros- 
perous agriculture; to prevent the waste of human labor; to supplement apprenticeship; to increase the 
wage-earming power of our productive workers; to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen; 
to offset the increased cost of living. Vocational education is therefore needed as a wise business in- 
vestment for this Nation, because our national prosperity and happiness are at stake and our position 
in the markets of the world can not otherwise be maintained. 

The social and educational need for vocational training is equally urgent. Widespread vocational 
training will democratize the education of the country: (1) By recognizing different tastes and abilities 
and by giving an equal opportunity to all to prepare for their life work; (2) by extending education 
through part-time and evening instruction to those who are at work in the shop or on the farm. Voca- 
tional training will indirectly but positively affect the aims and methods of general education: (1) 
By developing a better teaching process through which the children who do not respond to book in- 
struction alone may be reached and educated through learning by doing; (2) by introducing into our 
educational system the aim of utility, to take its place in dignity by the side of culture and to connect 
education with life by making it purposeful and useful. Industrial and social unrest is due in large 
measure to a lack of a system of practical education fitting workers for their callings. Higher stand- 
ards of living are a direct result of the better education which makes workers more efficient, thus increas- 
ing their wage-earning capacity. 

An overwhelming public sentiment shows the need for vocational education in this country. The 
testimony in this behalf comes from every class of citizenship, from the educator, the manufacturer, 
the trades-unionist, the business man, the social worker, and the philanthropist. Every State super- 
intendent of public instruction declared that its rapid extension was required for many different reasons 
in his State and great national educational, civic, industrial, and commercial organizations, repre- 
senting more than 12,000,000 people, have repeatedly gone on record as believing that a system of voca- 
tional education was absolutely necessary to the future welfare of the Nation. 
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It now remains only to describe the manual activities of the school program. For- 
tunately the task is by no means as difficult for the colored schools as it is for the white 
schools. ‘This is explained by the fact that the large majority of the colored pupils live in 
rural communities and small towns whose industrial organization is very simple as 
compared with that of the large industrial cities of the North. The chapter on “ Rural 
education’’ describes at length the agricultural elements of education so vital to the 
large majority of the colored people. 

The industrial and manual development of the colored people requires the follow- 
ing courses of instruction adapted to the varying needs of the groups whose interest 1s 
to be awakened and directed: 

1. Simple manual training adapted ffs boys and girls in elementary schools. 

2. Mechanical practice or household arts, vocational outlook, and elementary eco- 
nomics in secondary schools. 

3. Rural or small-town trades offered i in small sista schools. 

4. Trade schools preparing industrial teachers and tradesmen for the mechanical 
pursuits and household arts for women. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


For boys in elementary grades there should be lessons in woodwork and in the 
repairs about the school, the home, the farm, or the shop. For girls, the lessons should 
center about the care of the home and include practice in cooking and sewing. Both 
boys and girls would gain much from instruction and practice in simple carpentry, glaz- 
ing, chair caning, shoe mending, soldering, repairing furniture and windows and locks, 
and in similar activities entering into the care of the home. According to the commis- 
sion which made a survey of the Butte, Mont., schools the “‘minimum amount of time 
for handwork in the elementary schools should be one-half a day a week through the 
first six years, and two-half days per week wm the seventh and eighth grades.”’ 

The essentials of industrial training for elementary schools are outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement prepared by N. C. Newbold of the North Carolina State department 
of public instruction: 

1. Sanitation and health—Personal hygiene: Body cleanliness, care of teeth and eyes, and ears, 
food and drink. House hygiene: Cleanliness of the house, keeping down dust, elimination of fliesand 
mosquitoes, and stagnant water on the premises, care of food and water, sanitary outhouses. School 
hygiene: Cleanliness, ventilation, sanitary closets, drinking cups. 

2. Cooking.—Cleanliness of kitchen and utensils, economy of time and material, selection of food, 
serving meals, and care of the dining room. 

3. Sewing.—The various kinds of stitches, mending, piain sewing, making necessary garments for 
everyday wear, fancy sewing and embroidery, cutting and fitting. 

4. Housekeeping and home decoration.—Cleanliness, simplicity, economy, selection of furnishings 
homemade furniture, decorations and pictures, painting and whitewashing, laundering, home amuse- 
ments. 

5. Manual training.—Simple repairs in wood and iron, use and care of tools, making small imple- 
ments needed in the house and on the farm, lessons in elementary drawing and designing. 


The statement further outlines the essentials in gardening and the simpler forms 
of agriculture, including the care of poultry and orchards. 


1 For a more detailed statement, see p. 108. 
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VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Every secondary and higher school for colored people should enable its pupils first 
to realize vocational possibilities open to them; second, to test their aptitudes in different 
lines of activity; and third, to begin preparation for their life work. This requires a 
knowledge of elementary economics and an opportunity for practice in mechanical pur- 
suits or in household arts. Such a broad vocational outlook is vital not only to the 
pupil’s personal welfare, but much more to the development of an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the industrial problems of the masses of the colored people. The following 
quotation from the preliminary report of the Commission on Secondary Education 
emphasizes the importance of these elements in secondary education everywhere: 


In an increasing degree it is being considered the function of the high school to prepare all children 
of secondary school age for the lives they are to live and the work they are todo. It is obvious that 
if the present high schools do not meet the new demands made upon them, a new type of schools will 
be necessary for pupils of secondary school age. 

If the high schools assume to prepare all children of secondary school age for the work which they 
must do, it is obvious that the schools must provide opportunities for differentiation of subjects and 
courses at various stages in the advancement of the pupils. 

The large number of persons who will eventually enter industrial occupations should receive, 
while they are of secondary school age: 

(x) Opportunities for discovering any special aptitude which they may possess. 

(2) Opportunities for special preparation for entrance to a skilled trade. 

(3) Opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the principles governing the management, super- 
vision, and administration of the business of industry. 


If the educational policy outlined above is necessary to the progress of white people, 
it is even more urgently required by the colored people, whose low industrial status is 
so clearly shown by the statistics on occupations. 

As a suggestion of the content of a course in manual training for young men, the 
following statement is cited from the catalogue of an institution that has been espe- 
cially successful in combining theory and practice in handwork: 


All boys in the secondary course devote two or more hundred-minute periods each week throughout 
the four years to some form of handwork. 

The chief purpose of this course is to make men more resourceful in meeting certain emergencies 
that are constantly arising in the home, on the farm, and in the schoolroom. To this end the elements 
of the following kinds of handwork are taught: Woodwork, harness repairing, cabinet work, chair- 
caning, cornshuck mat making, bookbinding, wood turning, mechanical drawing, tinsmithing, shoe 
repairing, upholstering, and general repair work. From this list of subjects individual programs are 
arranged. 

The first year is devoted to elementary woodwork, harness repairing, wood turning, and cornshuck 
mat making. The woodwork is preceded by a short course in mechanical drawing to enable the student 
to make intelligently working drawings of the things he will have to construct in wood. Instruction 
is given in the use and care of woodworking tools, methods of forestry, lumbering, transportation of 
lumber from the forest to the mill, and its preparation for commercial purposes. ; 

The work in the second year may be either woodwork, wood turning, harness repairing, or chair- 
caning, which ever is best for the particular student. Owing to its large field of usefulness, the work 
in wood is continued during this year by those who are likely to become special teachers of woodwork. 
Many graduates are required to teach this subject who have no trade training, and this extra time in 
woodworking will help to prepare them for such work. 

In the third year the subjects taken are wood turning, tinsmithing, mechanical drawing, and shoe 
repairing, divided into half-year terms as circumstances may require. The wood turning is to increase 
the student’s command of woodworking tools in connection with machinery. The tinsmithing is to 
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acquaint the student with different metals and fluxes, to enable him to make articles for his use, but 
chiefly to teach him to repair leaky vessels and to do similar work about his home. The object of the 
mechanical drawing is to prepare the student to make sketches and a working drawing of any ordinary 
object, and to make a set of plans for a simple house or outbuilding. The shoe repairing is to prepare 
the student to teach such work in the country school. 

The work of the fourth year isentirely elective. The student may take the normal course in manual 
training arranged for the purpose of helping him conduct the practical forms of handwork suitable for 
the upper grades, or he may specialize in a particular branch of manual training with a view to teaching 
it, or he may do practice teaching in the manual-training classes at the institute, and in the public and 
evening schools of the neighborhood. 


The essentials of a course in household economics are herewith presented in the 
outline of a course which has been successfully applied for a number of years: 


The principal object of the work in home economics is to train young women to make good homes 
and to enable them to teach others to make good homes. The classroom time given to this work is two 
eighty-minute periods a week during four years. Bésides this, one entire day each week and portions 
of the other days are devoted to practical training in the home-making arts. 

The first-year course in cooking and housework includes work in cooking cereals, vegetables, 
cheese, eggs, fish, meat; making bread, cake, pastry, salads, desserts, ices, and homemade candies; 
table setting and the preparation and serving of family meals; invalid cookery; canning of fruits and 
vegetables; making jelly, and pickling. Practical training in housekeeping is given in the dormitories, 
and in the teachers’ and students’ kitchens, dining rooms, and laundries. 

The course in sewing includes the use and care of sewing machines; drafting; making undercloth- 
ing; the repairing of boys’ clothing in the laundry; the mending of the girls’ own clothing; the repair- 
ing of linen for the boarding departments; the making of bed and table linen, waitresses’ aprons and 
caps, and other household necessities in the industrial sewing room; rug weaving, including dyeing, | 
rug designing, color harmony, and pleasing proportion; simple lessons in making over hats. 

In the second year lessons are given in the care of milk. In cooking, the course includes a study 
of the nutritive value of foods; the planning of a well-balanced menu; the preparation and serving of 
a family dinner; advanced cookery, including canning, preserving, making of jellies. extracts, and 
baking powder; deep-fat frying; fancy breads, pastry, frozen mixtures, and candies. Cookery for the 
sick and serving on trays are also considered. Special attention is given to the cuts of meat and the 
best methods of cooking the cheaper cuts, as well as to the cost of meats and substitutes. 

Practical training in housekeeping is given in the school dormitories, kitchens, dining-rooms, 
and laundries. 

In sewing, the course includes drafting, cutting, and making underclothing and a set of infant’s 
clothes; knitting and crocheting; the making of children’s clothes; bed and table linen, waitresses’ 
aprons and caps, and other household articles; rug weaving, dyeing, and designing; household mending, 
simple lessons in trimming and renovating hats. 

In the third year the girls are given a year’s instruction and practice in simple carpentry, glazing, 
chair-caning, soldering, repairing furniture, windows, and locks, and in such other work as enters 
into the care of the home. 

In the fourth year the work in housekeeping consists of the care of rooms and dormitories; waiting 
instudents’ and teachers’ dining rooms; and assisting in the teachers’ kitchen, bedrooms, dining rooms, 
and kitchens. 4 

In sewing, the course includes drafting, cutting, and making dresses (each girl making her own 
graduating dress); making paper patterns; simple lessons in millinery, including the making of wire 
hat frames and covering the same with straw braid and trimming. 

All the girls are given a simple course in home sanitation, including talks (two hours a week) on 
the care of the sick room and the small attentions necessary to the comfort of an invalid; the laws of 
health and the influence of heredity; the preparation and use of domestic remedies and disinfectants, 
and the sanitary care of a home; the prevention of tuberculosis; personal habits as affecting health 
and character; lessons in first aid in injury and illness. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Two schools in the same county. The upper buildingis very poorly planned as regards 
lighting and dimensions of classrooms. The lower picture shows a building properly 


planned, the windows properly grouped, and classrooms arranged to give the required 
amount of floor space for each class. 
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For the young women there should be instruction in cooking and sewing with 
ample practice in the boarding department and in the care of the dormitories. The 
course should be based on the neighborhood needs. Wherever possible, arrangement 
should be made for practice in the homes of the community. Special attention should 
be given to the kinds of food and the methods of cooking in the pupils’ homes. Canning 
and preserving vegetables and fruits and the effective care of the kitchen garden are 
essential parts of the instruction. Throughout the course there should be a recogni- 
tion of the principles of hygiene and sanitation. 


RURAL TRADES IN SMALLER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


There are a number of smaller institutions with genuine interest in industrial in- 
struction. In these schools the plant and equipment are usually sufficient to teach the 
simpler phases of the occupations required in rural districts or small towns. For the 
young men, they should endeavor to provide training in the elements of carpentry, black- 
smithing, bricklaying, cement and concrete construction, adapted to small towns. 
Sound policy demands that the school shall limit its instruction according to the equip- 
ment, number of teachers, and the enrollment of pupils. Pupils who desire to prepare 
for city occupations or for the more technical trades should be urged to prepare for 
larger trade schools. It is probable that the most effective daily program for the smaller 
industrial schools would provide for a half day of classroom work and a half day of 
practice in the fields and shops every day. No single program can possibly meet all 
conditions, but the following outline will at least suggest the more important mechanical 
occupations of small towns and rural districts: 


Blacksmithing.—Exetcises in welding iron and steel, and use of sand and borax; making and tem- 
pering cold chisels and screw drivers; making staples, lap links, S links and hooks. Talks on iron, 
steel, and smithing coal; building and care of the fire; tools and how to handle them; setting and use 
of the anvil, and proper position of the smith. 

Harness work.—Tools: Names and uses of different harnessmaker’s tools. Exercises: Making of 
hame straps, over checks, tugs for breeching, slide loops, and splicing loops; repairing harness. Talks 
on leather and the various grades to be obtained from different skins; how to tell good stock, test the 
strength, distinguish between hand or drum stuffed, and to tell if stock is weighted. 

Shoe repairing.—Names and uses of various tools used in ashoe shop. Sewing with different kinds 
of awls; sewing in clamp; sewing up eye of shoe; making a thread, and putting on bristles; putting on 
cement patches, half soles, and heels; talks on different points in shoe repairing. 

Sheet-metal work.—Uses of different sheet metals and the solders and fluxes used to unite them. 
Dressing and tinning a soldering copper; uniting strips of the different metals by soldering; soldering 
tarnished tinware; making chloride of zinc, and hanging eave trough. Putting on corrugated iron 
roofing and siding. Talks on sheet metal, fluxes, solders, their sizes, and how to order. 

Woodwork.—Uses to which the various woods are best adapted. Names and uses of tools; how to 
grind,whet, or sharpen them for different purposes. Work out a piece of lumber to dimensions, plaaing 
it from out of wind to a true straight surface. Gauge and lay off a piece of lumber, saw to lines, lay off 
ends with a square, joia one edge square to face. Smooth end grain with block plane. Work out a 
square piece, change it to octagonal, and then toround. Make mortise and tenon joint; roller towelrack, 
using piece that had been made round; V-shaped feed trough; bracket shelf; bench vise; lay out and 
make miter box; make picture frame, using miter box; make hall tree; stain and varnish picture frame 
and hall tree; repair tools and make new handles. Lay out and build a work bench; the making, 
bracing, and hanging of a gate; taking measurements, laying out and building of steps; measuring, lay- 
ing off, and cutting of common rafters for roof of any pitch and for any width of building. Lesson in 
house painting. Talks on the different kinds of wood growing in the various localities from which the 
members of the class came; the best season to cut; how to stack, and how to care for lumber after it comes 
from the mill. ‘ 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 


There are at least three essentials of a genuine trade school: 

(1) Teachers who combine real mechanical skill and practical knowledge of the 
trades with ability to teach. A broad education contributes much to the influence 
of the teacher. 

(2) A time program that provides practice that is as nearly as possible like that 
of the occupation to be learned. The time programs at present include schools re- 
quiring only one practice day each week, those with five half-days of practice each 
week, those with alternate days in school and shop, and one institution requiring six 
8-hour days each week in the shop. | 

(3) Facilities for teaching the trades under conditions that are as nearly as possi- 
ble like those of the actual trade. Preference should be given to the facilities for the 
trades in which there is greatest demand for workmen. 

At present only Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, and some of the land- 
grant institutions are sufficiently equipped to be called trade schools. With reorgani- 
zation and more liberal support from the States the 16 land-grant schools could main- 
tain first-class trade schools. 

The following quotations from the catalogue of an excellent institution outline 
the important features of a trade-school course: 


The trade school offers four-year courses in the following departments: 


1. Blacksmithing. 6. Painting. it. Tinsmithing. 

2. Bricklaying and plastering. 7. Printing. 12. Upholstery. 

3. Carpentry. 8. Shoemaking. 13. Wheelwrighting. 
4. Cabinetmaking. g. Steamfitting and plumbing. 

5. Machine work. 10. Tailoring. 


Hours of work.—Kach trade student spends eight hours a day in trade work, six days in the week 
except during the first year, when he spends five hours. He also spends one period in the morning 
and two in the evening in class work five days in the week. One-half of the fourth year is devoted 
entirely to class work., 

Course of study.—The academic subjects common to all courses are agriculture, algebra, American 
history, civics, current events, English, general science, singing, Bible, geometry, general history, 
literature, bookkeeping, psychology, principles of teaching, economics, and sociology. The sub- 
jects especially for trade-school students are described below: 

Applied mathematics.—This course is designed to give each student special training and drill in 
the application of the fundamental processes of mathematics to the problems occurring in his chosen 
trade. Care is used to select a wide variety of exercises so as to test thoroughly the studénts’ grasp of 
basic principles. The classes are divided into small groups, enabling the instructor to understand 
fully the individual needs of each student, and the course is so flexible as to make it possible at any 
time for him to give such workas willstrengthen any weaknesses he may discover. No class of problems 
furnishes such a strong motive for intense study as those which grow out of the daily work of the shops. 
These problems are utilized to the fullest extent. 

Business training.—This course embraces the study of simple contracts, common mercantile terms 
and usages, banks and banking, building and loan associations, partnership, fire and life insurance, real 
estate transactions, mechanics’ liens, rights and duties of employee and employer, and simple accounts. 
Practice is required in the drafting of business and Jegal forms in ordinary use. 

Chemistry.—A general course in chemistry is given to all boys. This course includes the study of 
terms, and definitions, oxygen, hydrogen, acids, bases, salts, air, carbon, fuels, combustion, and water. 
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Special courses supplementing the work done in the general course are given to students in the trade 
school. The emphasis in these courses is upon the’selection and testing of raw materials, their refine- 
ment, and the character of the finished product. 

Mechanical drawing.—Mechanical drawing is given as part of the training of all trade students except- 

ing tailors, shoemakers, painters, and printers; these have freehand drawing instead. 
' The course in drawing is arranged to give the student a general knowledge of working drawings, to 
prepare him to read these intelligently, to cultivate ability to make working drafts, plans, elevations, 
and sections of tools, buildings, machines, wagons, and other work in the line of his trade, and to build 
according to the same. 


The first step in the consideration of trades for colored women is to determine the 
extent to which it is wise to encourage them to specialize in different occupations. The 
uncertainty on this point is due to the great demand for young women of general train- 
ing adapted to become teachers of the masses of the colored people. The wise course is 
probably to encourage the institutions to,devote most of their resources to the general 
course in household arts but to keep the door open for young women of special aptitudes 
to become skilled in such occupations as millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, and trained 
nursing. 

PUBLIC PROVISION FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The ultimate success of education, industrial and otherwise, depends upon finan- 
cial support by State and local governments. The following quotation is a part of an 
address on a ‘‘State program for industrial and social efficiency,’’ delivered before the 
National Education Association by Arthur D. Dean, of the University of the State of 
New York: 


Picture three parallel columns. In the first column place all the State-wide changes which have 
taken place under the name of industrial progress. In the second, all the legislation which has been or 
is about to be enacted for the State-wide industrial and social advance of workers. In the third, all the 
State-wide programs for the educational advantage of our youth and adults and you will see how far 
behind we are as States in the conservation and the increasing of human wealth as it might be influenced 
by the public school system. 

Industry neither argues nor sleeps. It works. Labor unions argue long and earnestly and then 
place their final word into a workingmen’s compensation law. Social workers confer and confer and 
confer again; but behold, the State has a child labor law or a widows’ pension, or a minimum wage. 
But we - ? 

Of course the States have done something. Some far more thanothers. I should be the last to deny 
that. The progressive ones are those which consider that education is the affair of the State—that the 
child is not to be disadvantaged by the community in which he happens to be born; that medical inspec- 
tion is as important as factory inspection; that fire escapes on schoolhouses are as important as those on a 
factory; that a decent wage for women teachers is as necessary as for the shop girl; that a system of taxa- 
tion for supporting good consolidated schools is as beneficial as a State highway system; that certified 
teachers are as worthy of consideration as certified milk; that a free university training in liberal subjects 
is as reasonable as a free college training in agriculture; that extension service for the mechanic is as sen- 
sible asthat forthe farmer. It issuch things as these which make up, to a considerable extent, a program 
for industrial and social efficiency. 
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FLOOR PLAN, SWEET GUM SCHOOL, MACON COUNTY, ALA. 


A one-teacher school. The dotted lines show the plan for future extension. With this 
plan carried out the building can be used as a two-teacher school without material 
rearrangement. 


VII. RURAL EDUCATION. | 


Preparation for rural life is the greatest educational problem of the white and 
colored people of the South. The rural education of the Negro is absolutely essential, 
not only to the welfare of the race, but also to the successful development of the South- 
ern States. Though rural opportunities are perhaps least appreciated by the educated 
group of colored people, they are those in which the Negroes are making their most 
remarkable gains. Rural life represents both the best progress and the greatest needs 
of the colored people. All plans for improvement must give large consideration to the 
problems of the rural Negroes. 

Important as this phase of education is, both to the South and to the colored 
people, the public and private facilities provided are very inadequate. Other than the 
agricultural and mechanical schools, largely maintained by Federal funds, the States: 
make practically no provision for agricultural education. Of the private schools, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, and a few smaller institutions are making a genuine 
effort to prepare pupils for rural life. With very few exceptions, however, the colored 
schools have failed to develop an interest in rural problems. The large majority have 
not even tried. 

The explanation of the indifference is in the conviction of the colored people that 
the way to prosperity and happiness is the study of literary subjects and especially 
the classical languages. In this they are following the example of the white people, 
who are only now beginning to see the error of their belief. This conviction is empha- 
sized by the life of drudgery which the pupils in colored schools have always seen to 
be the lot of colored farmers. Their own limited education, also, makes them loath 
to lose any opportunity to master the wonders of the printed page. 

A partial explanation for the failure of the schools lies in poorly prepared agri- 
cultural teachers, who have themselves only a weak-hearted belief in rural life. With 
inadequate training and a lukewarm interest in their subject, these teachers have en- 
deavored to make use of large farms in their educational efforts. Failure was inevi- 
table. The emphatic conclusion of this study is, therefore, that the first step in rural 
education should be the enthusiastic advocacy of the theory and practice of gardening, 
for every colored pupil. The advantage of a simple gardening course is that it presents 
to the pupil the interesting features concerning soil culture, in a period which the pupil 
feels he can spare and in projects which even the teachers of limited preparation can 
handle with success. Such a course enables pupils to realize the wonders of the soil, 
and spurs on to further study those who have an inclination to become farmers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NEGRO TO SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


The population of the South is 77.5 per cent rural. About two-thirds of the people 
are white and one-third colored. The relationship of these two groups on the farm 
is so vital that neither can afford to be indifferent to the welfare of the other. The 
extent of the mutual dependence is presented in the following chart, based on the United 


States census for 1910: 
46927°—Bull. 38—17——7 . 97 
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PROPORTION NEGROES FORM OF ALL PERSONS IN AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS: Igio. 
(Hundred thousands. ) 
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The black parts of the bars cover 40 per cent of the total area in the bars of the 
chart. In other words, 40 per cent of all persons engaged in the agricultural pursuits 
of the South are Negro laborers or Negro farmers. In Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana the Negroes on farms range from 60 per cent to almost 70 per cent of 
the total. Alabama and Georgia, each with over a quarter oi a million Negro farm 
workers, reported 53 and 56 per cent of their farm force as Negroes. It has been reli- 
ably estimated that the total area cultivated by Negro laborers and farmers is at least 
100,000,000 acres. The importance of the Negroes on farms is emphasized by the sub- 
stantial increases shown in the following table for every Southern State except Kentucky: 


Number of Negroes on farms. 
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Of the States with a considerable proportion of Negroes, the largest increase was 
for Florida, with 63.5 per cent. Other large increases were: Arkansas, 51 per cent; 
Texas, 49.7; Georgia, 47.9; North Carolina, 47.4; and Mississippi, 39.8. Not only did 
the Negroes increase in number in these States, but they increased more rapidly than the 
white people on farms in all States except Louisiana, Kentucky, Virginia, and Alabama. 
It is evident that a race playing such an impressive part in the agricultural activities 
of the South demands the serious thought and interest of those in positions of authority. 


STATUS OF NEGROES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that many of the educational leaders of the colored 
people do not sufficiently appreciate the significance of the remarkable progress of the 
Negro race in agriculture. It is not surprising, however, that the unfavorable conditions 
under which many of the Negroes are working in rural districts should delude the super- 
ficial observer into the belief that some urban occupation is to be preferred. The urban 
movement now strong among white people is partly the result of a similar delusion from 
which they too are suffering. In the rural sections in which many of the Negroes are 
living there are poor roads, inadequate school facilities, and, worst of all, lack of police 
protection. Reliable reports are too frequent that some colored person in a rural dis- 
trict has been beaten or lynched for an offense which later investigation proved to be 
trivial or the act of another. While the total number of such instances may be few, they 
are sufficient to create an unfavorable attitude toward life in a rural community. 

Unfortunate as the rural conditions of the colored people may be, their educational 
leaders should realize, first, that the most significant and the most substantial gains 
made by the race are in the rural communities, and secondly, that whatever their con- 
dition may be, the large majority of them are now living in the country, actually work- 
ing on the soil, and earning thereby the little or the much which is necessary to purchase 
food and clothes, to send their children to school, and to open the doors of larger oppor- 
tunities for the future. The statistical basis for these observations is presented in the 
facts obtained from the United States census of 1910. : 

Of the 5,192,535 Negro breadwinners' in the United States, 2,893,380, or 55 per 
cent, were either farm laborers or farmers. The number in each of the other occupa- 
tions is unimportant as compared with the large number in agriculture. But it is not 
the breadwinners on farms alone who constitute the measure of those who should have 
a practical knowledge of soil cultivation and an appreciation of the importance of farm- 
ing in the development of the race. In the South practically 80 per cent of all colored 
people are living in rural districts. Even those who live in the southern cities have 
easy access to large plats of ground which may be used for gardens. The dependence 
of these large numbers on the soil is an impressive indictment of the disregard which 
the educational leaders of the colored people have manifested toward agricultural 

education. 

The rural progress of the race is fairly well measured by the rapidity with which 
the agricultural workers have been passing from the rank of farm laborers to that of 
tenants and later to that of owners. According to the census of 1910 there were 
2,893,380 Negroes engaged in agricultural pursuits as against 2,143,154 in 1900, repre- 


1 For occupation tables, see p. 84. 
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senting an increase of 705,226, or 25.9 per cent. ‘The following table gives the number 
of farms operated by each agricultural group in 1910 and in 1900: 


Number of Negro farmers. Increase, 
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In view of the large proportion which the colored workers in agricultural pursuits 
form of all colored breadwinners, the increases,shown in this table are significant of the 
general progress of the race. The increase-in farms operated by Negroes between 1900 
and 1910 was 146,655, or 16.4 per cent. The owned farms were 218,972 in 1910, having 
increased 14.2 in ro years. The tenant farms were 672,964, showing an increase of 17.2 
per cent.’ The distribution of Negro farmers in the Southern States for 1910 and 1900 


is shown in the following chart: 


NUMBER OF NEGRO FARMERS, 1900 AND 1010. 
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Every State except Louisiana shows an increase in the number of Negro farmers. 
The most striking increase is that for Georgia, where Negro farmers numbered 82,822 
in 1900 and 122,554 in 1910. ‘The loss in Louisiana was due to the ravages of the boll- 
weevil. Mississippi heads the list with 164,488 Negro farmers, Georgia coming next with 
122,554. Alabama is the only other State which has over 100,000 Negro farmers. The 
number of these farmers who own their land is indicated for each Southern State in the 
charts. 


NUMBER OF NEGRO FARM OWNERS, I9g00 AND IQIO. 
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The banner States for farm ownership among Negroes are Virginia, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. Virginia leads in the proportion of farms owned. ‘This was 67 per cent 
in 1910, a remarkable result to be accomplished in less than half a century. Georgia’s 
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high record is in the 36 per cent increase in land owners, the largest for all the States. 
Mississippi is noteworthy both for the large number of owners and for the substantial 
increase. It is to be noted that the proportion of land owners in Georgia is the lowest 
of all the States. This fact is to be explained not by a lack of progress, but rather by 
the fact that the large ownership increase was eclipsed by the larger increase of tenants. 


PERCENTAGE OF OWNERS AMONG NEGRO FARMERS, Igoo0 AND IgIo,. 
(Per cent.) 
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The following tabulation of the acreage and value of the Negro farms is presented 
as further evidence that in spite of all the difficulties in rural communities, such remark- 
able progress has been made as to warrant the appeal to educational leaders of the race 
for a more genuine interest in agricultural education, and to the public authorities for 


more educational facilities for the rural communities: 
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ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS OPERATED BY COLORED FARMERS: I9Io. 
Farm acreage. Value of farm property. 
State. 
Total. Owned. Rented. Total. Owned. Rented. 

Total -|42, 259, 247 ||15, 691, 478 |26, 567, 769 ||$1, 104, 496, 687 |$346, 829, 358 $757, 667, 329 
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ARC a cemh noon pam 4, 188, 979 || 1, 866, 742 | 2, 322, 237 TLL, 730,202) | 30,073,225 || 71,363, 037 
Virginia. . .| 2,208, 235 || I, 381, 223 827, O12 53, 206, 983 | 34,774,150 | 18, 492, 833 
West Virginia. | etl ers: 33, 836 25,957 7, 929 I, 262, 704 898, 957 363, 747 

| 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACILITIES. 


It is practically impossible to give a satisfactory measure of the facilities avail- 


able for the agricultural education of colored people. 


It is safe to say, however, that 


the present equipment and teaching force provide little more than a beginning in rural 


education. 


groups of schools which have any facilities for teaching agriculture: 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


School groups. 


Schools supported largely by public funds 


Land-grant schools 
State schools 


Schools supported largely by private funds. . 


Large schools offering 4-year courses in agri- 


culture 


Smaller schools offering some class theory and 


farm practice 


Schools offering class theory but farming on 


commercial basis.. 


Schools giving no instruction, “put farming on | 
a commercial basis 


The following table summarizes the principal facts concerning the different 


Pupils. ‘Teachers. Acres of land. 
Num- 
ber of Above Of ; 
schools.) rota1, — Total. eis Owned. Oe 
grade. ture 

85 ||21, 462 6, 232 |1, 838 II5 |23, 940 |10, 929 
--.| 29 || 7,988 || 3,614) 619 49 | 5,974 | 2,675 
116 || 5,175 || 2,298] 400] 39 | 4, 8x2 | x, 982 
£3 il) 2, O03 ALON 210 ro | I, 162 694 
56 |/13, 474 2,618 |1, 219 66 |17,966 | 8, 254 
2 || 2, 100 716 | 304 30 | 3,270 | 1, 636 
22 || 4, 380 572 | 376 25 | 8,695 | 2,970 
18 || 4, 807 795 208 Tegel epee dp mes 
14 || 2, 187 S|) Selb a Ae ences 1, 890 | 1, 533 


1 Hampton is grouped with the private institutions below. 
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SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Value of agricultural plant. 
aaa Total 
School groups. Buildings, income. 
Total. Tend. ©: | campeent 7 
live stock. 
plo talento mee TaN ak int cert kids assets ered $x, 766, 557 $x, 431, 967 | $334, 590 ||$2, 013, 155 
Schools supported largely by public funds. ............ 542, 003 409,950 | 132,143 828, 073 
‘Tand=crant schools: trace ets aie seer ees 395, 660 290, 350 | 105,310 543, 623 
Sle SChHOOlSM Eanes ouster Chere uray oie sr besiareiens al - 146, 433 Ig, 600 26, 833 284, 450 
Schools supported largely by private funds. . sacs aul T, 224, 404: || 1,'022,017 "| 2025447) }-0, ness 0b2 
Large schools offering 4-year courses in agriculture. | 364,979 215,000 | 149,979 557, 444 
Smaller schools offering some class theory and farm 
LACHICET prep rset ania MN Cats, oom tenet ereta ae 221, 343 168, 875 52, 468 304, 609 
Schools offering class theory but farming on com- g 
mercial basis. . : ae 260, 292 200,32 2a ee sino 229, 161 
Schools giving no instruction, but farming ‘on 
COMMMELCIAIDASIS 9s.a0.. cet cctmniatels oiicpauccs teleue cyors | 377, 850 377 OSON ea tomers 93, 808 


According to this table, there are 85 institutions which at least own land capable of 
use in agricultural instruction. These schools have 23,940 acres of land, valued at 
$1,431,967, with nearly 11,000 acres under cultivation, and agricultural equipment and 
stock valued at a third of a million dollars. They have in ail 1,838 teachers, but only 
115 of these are devoting any time to agriculture. The total attendance is 21,462, of 
whom 6,232 are above the elementary grades. 

Effort has been made to ascertain the number of pupils who receive instruction in 
agriculture. The quality and quantity of this instruction vary so greatly in different 
institutions that any statement of number of students is of little value. On a liberal 
interpretation of special work, this study shows only about 700 students who have 
selected agriculture. In view of the fact that the majority of these institutions are 
using their agricultural equipment ineffectively, it is more important to determine 
possibilities than the character of the work done. As possibilities are largely dependent 
on ownership, support, and present equipment, the schools have been divided according 
to these facts. 

The private institutions are 56 in number, divided into four groups, according to 
size of plant and emphasis on agriculture. Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, with 

their extensive equipment and their well-knowu activities in rural education, constitute 

the first group. Gen. Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, urged the impor- 
tance of agricultural education from the very beginning of his work. The wisdom and 
force of his words on this subject are illustrated by the following quotations from his 
annual school reports for the years between 1870 and 1890: 


The temporal salvation of the colored race for sometime to come is to be won out of the ground. 

The Negro race will succeed or fail as it shall devote itself with energy to agriculture and mechanic 
arts or avoid these pursuits, and its teachers must be inspired with the spirit of hard work and acquainted 
with the ways that lead to material success. 

Teaching and farming go well together in the present condition of things (inthe South). The teacher 
farmer is the man for the times; he is essentially an educator throughout the year. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. BULLETIN, 1916, NO. 38 PLATE 20. 


A. CORN PLANTED BY OLD METHOD. 


Yield, 16 bushels per acre. 


B. CORN PLANTED TEN DAYS LATER UNDER SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. BULLETIN, 1916, NO. 38 PLATE 21, 


CORN UNDER SCHOOL SUPERVISION, AT MATURITY. 


Yield, 40 bushels per acre. 
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To put into every State an agricultural school and experiment station open to the colored race and 
adapted to their especial needs, in direct communication with their leading farmers, spreading through 
circulars and bulletins, practical information and furnishing stimulus to thousands who now never see 
anything of the sort—this is a work which should be provided for in any broad, national plan for educa- 
tional improvement in the South. 


Through the efforts of Dr. Frissell, the successor of Gen. Armstrong as principal of 
Hampton Institute, the spirit of these words has been realized in the present organization 
and work of the institution. As for Tuskegee, the world knows of the remarkable 
agricultural campaign carried on by the late Dr.. Booker T. Washington. 

The smaller private institutions, which constitute the remaining three groups, are 
divided according to provision for theory and practice on the farms. In the 22 schools 
offering theoretical courses a few of the pupils have practice in farm work. The value 
of both the theory and practice differs widely in each institution. With few exceptions, 
the farm practice has but little relation to ‘the classroom instruction, In the 18 schools 
of the third group there is not even the pretense of farm practice on an educational basis. 
The 14 schools in the fourth group maintain farms on a commercial basis, but do not 
offer any instruction in agriculture. 

The public institutions are 29 in number. They include the 16 land-grant institu- 
tions, supported largely by Federal funds, and 13 State schools, 6 of which are in Northern 
States. Practically all of these public institutions offer some theoretical instruction in 
agriculture, and all but 4 have farm land. The 16 land-grant schools are next to 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes in agricultural possibilities. A few of these schools 
are making a serious effort to prepare pupils tobe farmers. With reorganization of their 
work and considerable improvement in their teaching force, these schools could fulfill 
the purpose of the Federal land-grant appropriations and prepare farmers and agricul- 
tural teachers. Most of the 13 State schools are smaller than the land-grant institutions. 
They are primarily teacher-training schools, with provision for courses in the theory 
and practice of gardening. 

The use of student labor on most of the farms of both the public and private insti- 
tutions is generally regarded as a means of supplementing the pupils’ income, rather 
than as a contribution to agriculturalinstruction. Onlyin a few instances is farm work 
planned for educational ends. While many of the pupils receive considerable instruction 
through farm labor, there is a tendency to degrade agriculture and rank it as mere 
drudgery. It is unfortunate that more of these schools do not plan the management of 
their farms so that student labor will be educational. 

Farmers’ conferences form a noteworthy agricultural activity of many of these 
schools. These conferences bring together large numbers of rural people to exchange 
views on farming, listen to specialists in agriculture, and renew their interest in rural 
life. ‘The schools are at their best on these occasions. The colored people are good 
talkers and delight in the opportunity to exchange experiences. It is probable that 
these conferences have done much to develop genuine interest not only in farm life but 
also in agricultural education. 

The most significant recent developments in the rural education of Negroes have 
resulted from the cooperation of the State departments of education with the General 
Education Board, the Jeanes Fund, the Slater Fund, and the Rosenwald rural school build- 
ing donations. Through this cooperation State supervisors of rural schools have been 
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appointed in ro States, and county supervising teachers in 163 counties; rrr modern rural 
school buildings and 44 county training schools were erected by 1917, and a large number of 
‘“‘home makers’”’ clubs have been organized in a number of Southern States. While 
these activities have multiplied with remarkable rapidity, their extent is limited as com- 
pared with the large field to be covered. Their real significance is not in their extent, 
but in the promise of future developments. Through the propaganda attending these 
various movements, both the white and colored people of the South are awakening to a 
realization of the importance of farming and rural life. It is important to note in this 
connection that practically all of these activities originated with the group of persons 
who constituted the Conference for Education in the South." 

In addition to the Federal funds appropriated to the agricultural and mechanical 
schools, Federal aid is appropriated for agricultural extension and farm demonstration. 
This aid is theoretically for both white and colored farmers. The direct benefit which 
the Negroes derive from such work, however} is largely dependent upon the sentiment of 
local officials. Part of the appropriations are spent directly for the employment of 
colored persons as farm demonstration agents and rural workers among colored people. 
Although the Negroes receive but comparatively little direct benefit from the Federal 
funds for rural improvement, there is no doubt that some indirect influence extends to 
them through the white farmers. These funds are supplemented by State and county 
appropriations. The Federal aid is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

Just before his death, in 1915, Dr. Booker T. Washington made a strong appeal for 
more Negro demonstration agents. This appeal was vigorously indorsed by a large 
number of the leading southern papers. One Georgia paver commented editorially as 
follows: 

Diversification is now urged from every quarter. It is to be hoped that it will be accomplished. 
But how? Booker Washington, the greatest benefactor of his race in the world to-day, is practical, and 
is working along practical lines. He points out that ali this literature about diversification is not reach- 
ing his people on the farms. We have 100,000 Negro farmers in Georgia. Some of these take news- 
papers, but the vast majority of them do not. The vast majority have no way to get information except 
by word of mouth. The word of mouth is a little less dependable than the written word, and either is 
bad enough. 

Booker Washington very wisely suggests that there should be Negro teachers or demonstrators in 
every community, to carry to the Negro farmer the information that the generaily more fortunate white 
farmer gets from literature. These Negro demonstrators should understand their race’s eccentricities, 
their peculiarities, their reasoning or lack of it, and from this intimate knowledge be able to reach them 
with these lessons on diversification. 

Where such Negro agents have been at work, they have produced admirable results. 
There are 850 counties in the South with a Negro population ranging from 1o per cent 
to 90 per cent of the total population. Until there is a Negro agent in every one of 
these counties, southern agriculture will not attain to the rank which it deserves. 


MEANS AND METHODS IN RURAL EDUCATION. 


Next to the need of a genuine appreciation of the importance of rural education 
in the development of the colored people and of the South is the demand for a clearly 
defined program of courses adapted to the age and attitude of the pupils and to the 
income and general plan of the institution and its teachers. Hitherto the prevailing 
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conception of agricultural education seems to have required elaborate courses in theory, 
a large farm, and extensive equipment both in machinery and stock. The majority of 
the schools, realizing that they had neither the inclination nor the financial means to 
undertake such a plan, followed their own desires and devoted their energy to literary 
courses. 

The few schools that were sufficiently interested to try to teach agriculture plunged 
into the elaborate method outlined and almost all of them failed to realize their purposes. 
It is not to be understood that this failure means that no good resulted from their efforts. 
On the contrary, very important gains were made in overcoming the deep dislike for- 
the soil which generations of slavery had developed. Through the elaborate equip- 
ment and the complexities of agricultural theory, the Negro youth and his parent began 
to believe that some education might be obtained in agricultural schools. 

It would, therefore, be quite unjust to claim that no good resulted from the elab- 
orate method. ‘The real criticism is that a large number of schools were led to believe 
the teaching of agriculture to be beyond their financial means and equipment, and that 
the schools attempting agriculture did so at considerably larger cost than was necessary. 

The improvement of rural conditions and the proper cultivation of the soil require 
at least five types of instruction adapted to the varying needs of the five groups whose 
interest is to be awakened and directed. These are as follows: 

1. Science and practice of gardening for all pupils in rural and urban schools. 

2. Science and practice of gardening with instruction in civics, economics, and 
teacher training, for all secondary pupils and persons preparing to be ministers and 
teachers. 

3. Two-years courses in agriculture to prepare farmers for the cultivation of the usual 
30 or 40 acre farm. 

4. Four-years courses for those desiring to be agricultural teachers, farm demon- 
strators or managers of large farms. 

5. Rural extension activities for the entire community. 

The needs of the pupils and the limited school equipment of a majority of the 
colored schools admit of only one, or at most two, of these courses. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF GARDENING IN RURAL AND URBAN SCHOOLS. 


No phase of agricultural instruction has been so much neglected as gardening. The — 
propaganda for country life and agriculture in Ametica seems to have overlooked the 
garden, and to have left it to the whims of the suburban soil enthusiast. No phase of 
soil-culture has such a variety of important possibilities as gardening. These possi- 
bilities include the economic returns of the home garden, both in town and country, and 
especially its use to supplement the salary of the rural teacher and minister. They 
include the educational value of the garden as an elementary school activity, as an 
illustration of intensive agriculture, as a laboratory for agricultural schools, and as the 
recruiting field in which pupils may be introduced to the wonders of soil-culture, and 
thus won for service in rural life. Furthermore, gardening has unique value in the 
cultivation of character, both in the individual and in the family. This social value is 
attained by the union of the family in the planting and cultivation, by exchange 
and cooperation with the neighbors similarly engaged, and by the development of 
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marketing skill and habits of saving small earnings. As a suggestion of the essentials 
of a course in vegetable gardening for rural and urban schools, the following statement 
' has been prepared by the United States Bureau of Education: 

Children in the primary grade should have projects consisting of the growing of some vegetables in 
the home garden. ‘The children in the first grade should plant radish in the spring, snap beans in the 
summer, and onion sets in the late fall and winter. The children in the second grade should plant 
mustard in the spring, tomatoes in the summer, and spinach in the late fall and winter. The children 
in the third grade should plant lettuce in the spring, corn in the summer, and cabbage in the late fall 
and winter. These projects should become a regular part of the grade work and should be measured 
by the same standards as the other school activities. _ 

Children in the elementary grades should be required to have a vegetable garden at least 20 by 20 
feet either at home or in a nearby vacant lot. To insure the best results, it would be necessary for a 
teacher to visit each garden at least once a week and direct the work. Children fail as gardeners when 
the problem of plant growth becomes so complex that interest is lost. Through the raising of vegeta- 
bles, the children should learn from the teacher how to manage soil, how to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
the vegetables so as to get the best results, as well as‘how to keep accurate records of garden expendi- 
tures and receipts. The success of the garden will depend upon the accuracy and thoroughness with 
which the following garden rules are practiced: 


1. Location: The vegetable garden should be located where the piants will receive sufficient stin- 
light and air. ¢ 


2. Soil: The soil should be deep, rich, mellow, and well drained. 
3. Seeds: Only the best vegetable seeds, purchased from reliable seedsmen, should be planted. 


4. Plants: All vegetable plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, pepper, and egg plant, etc., 
should be grown, not purchased. 


5. Fertilizer: Three applications of commercial ferilizer should be made at intervals during the 
growing season, rather than one application of the entire amount. 


6. Cultivation: The soil between the rows should be kept well hoed. The garden should be free 
of weeds. 


7. Intensive gardening: Every square foot of garden space should be used and ‘‘companion crops”’ 
should be planted whenever possible. As soon as one crop is harvested, another should be planted. 
All paths and weeds must be eliminated. 


8. Harvesting: No vegetable should be allowed to go to waste. What can not be used fresh by the 
family should be sold or canned. 


g. Seasons: All-year gardening should be practiced. 


10. Records: Accurate record of expenditures and receipts should be kept, as well as the dates 
of planting and of harvesting each crop. 


Ciass-room lessons in soil and plant requirements should accompany the home garden operations, 
While the elementary pupils will be much helped by the course outlined above, 
it is only a beginning in real rural education. What is needed is outlined by Her- 
bert Quick, member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, in his novel, The Brown Mouse. 
The story is an account of the difficulties of a rural teacher who endeavors to adapt 
school work to the needs of the pupils. One part of the story describes the public trial 
of this country teacher by the county superintendent. The trial is in the home dis- 
trict, and in truly home fashion the woman superintendent is called “Jennie” and the 
teacher is called “Jim.” The final scenes of this trial present a vivid picture both 
of the ideals of a modern rural school and the misunderstandings that attend the effort 
to realize these ideals: 
By the time at which gathering darkness made it necessary for the bailiff to light the lamps the 


patties had agreed on the facts. Jim admitted most of the allegations. He had practically ignored 
the textbooks. He had burned the district fuel and worn out the district furniture early and late 
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and on Saturdays. He had introduced domestic economy and manual training to some extent by 
sending the boys to the workshops and the girls to the kitchens and sewing rooms of the farmers who 
allowed those privileges. He had used up a great deal of time in studying farm conditions. He had 
induced the boys to test the cows of the district for butter-fat yield. He was studying the matter of 
a cooperative creamery. He hoped to have a blacksmith shop on the schoolhouse grounds sometime, 
where the boys could learn metal working by repairing the farm machinery and shoeing the farm 
horses. He hoped to install a cooperative laundry in connection with the creamery. He hoped to 
see a building sometime with an auditorium where the people would meet often for moving-picture 
shows, lectures, and the like, and he expected that most of the descriptions of foreign lands, industrial 
operations, wild animals—in short, everything that people should learn about by seeing, rather than 
reading—would be taught the children by moving pictures accompanied by lectures. He hoped to 
open to the boys and girls the wonders of the universe which are touched by the work on the farm. 
‘He hoped to make good and contented farmers of them, able to get the most out of the soil, to sell what 
they produced to the best advantage, and at the same time to keep up the fertility of the soil itself. 
And he hoped to teach the girls in such a way that they would be good and contented farmers’ wives. 
He even had in mind as a part of the schoolhouse the Woodruff District would one day build an apart- 
ment in which the mothers of the neighborhood would leave their babies when they went to town, so 
that the girls could learn the care of infants. 

““An’ I say,’’ interposed Con Bonner, “that we can rest our case right here. If that ain’t the 
limit, I don’t know what is!’’ 

“Well,’’ said Jennie, ‘do you desire to rest your case right here?”’ 

Mr. Bonner made no reply to this, and Jennie tured to Jim. 

“Now, Mr. Irwin,’’ said she, “while you have been following out these very interesting and origi- 
nal methods, what have you done in the way of teaching the things called for by the course of study?” 

“What is the course of study?’’ queried Jim. ‘Is it anything more than an outline of the mental 
march the pupils are ordered to make? Take reading: why does it give the children any greater mas- 
tery of the printed page to read about Casabianca on the burning deck, than about the cause of the 
firing of corn by hot weather? And how can they be given better command of language than by writing 
about things they have found out in relation to some of the sciences which are laid under contribu- 
tion by farming? Everything they do runs into numbers, and we do more arithmetic than the course 
tequires. There isn’t any branch of study—not even poetry and art and music—that isn’t touched 
by life. If there is we haven’t time for it in the common schools. We work out from life to everything 
in the course of study.”’ 

“Do you mean to assert,’’ queried Jennie, “that while you have been doing all this work which 
was never contemplated by those who have made up the course of study, that you haven’t neglected 
anything?”’ 

“T mean,” said Jim, “that I’m willing to stand or fall on an examination of these children in the 
very textbooks we are accused of neglecting.”’ 


GARDENING AND ECONOMICS IN HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


In view of the large proportion of colored people in rural districts and on farms, 
it is evident that every secondary school and every private and higher institution should 
make it possible for pupils to appreciate the economic and social significance of gar- 
dening and soil cultivation, to know the relation of soil to soul, to know that farming 
is not mere drudgery, but the source of culture as well as prosperity. Such is the impor- 
tance of rural life that the teachers of other subjects should use every opportunity which 
their subjects offer to arouse interest in the improvement of rural conditions. This 
applies especially to the teacher of economics and education. For students who are 
preparing to be teachers or ministers this course should be required just as far as time 
will permit. For such students knowledge of soil processes means not merely a needed 
supplement to their meager salaries, but, what is much more significant, a point of con- 
tact with the people. It is probable that the future of rural districts will be largely 
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determined by the teacher and the preacher with a genuine and an intelligent interest 
in the soil and its possibilities. Even the prospective medical student would do well to 
obtain this broad view of agriculture before he enters on his medical course. 

The following course has been prepared by the United States Bureau of Education. 
The course should be required of every pupil and should cover five periods a week for 
one year and a half. Experience shows that the greatest emphasis should be centered 
- in the actual carrying out of the projects. The class-room instruction should be reduced 
to the minimum and should only be used to supplement the projects and answer the 
questions that arise through actual doing of the work. It is especially desirable that 
pupils living in the neighborhood of the school should work out the projects in their 
homes. Another important requirement of success in this course is the employment of a 
teacher who should devote the entire year to the work. 

This course should include all the agricultural activities possible on a homestead—vegetable gar- 
dening, fruit growing, flower culture both for ornamental and selling purposes, care of chickens, a dairy 
cow, and swine. 

Through vegetable gardening, the students should learn how to plan and manage a twelve months’ 
garden for the intensive production of vegetables. They should be familiar with companion and suc- 
cession crops and best methods of rotation. They should learn the varieties adapted to season, how to 
make and manage a hot bed and cold frame, how to manage the soil, how to plant, cultivate, control 
pests, and harvest both annual and perennial vegetables so as to get the best results. 

In the growing of fruit, the students should learn the soil requirements, methods of propagation, 
cultivation, spraying, harvesting, marketing of such fruits as strawberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, cherries, peaches, quinces, and apples. 

Through flower growing, the students should learn how to make and root cuttings such as gera- 
niums, roses and hardy shrubs. They should become familiar with annual, biennial, and perennial 
flowers suitable for home decorations. They should learn how tc make and manage hardy flower bor- 
ders, how to plan and plant front yard. 

Through the care of chickens, the students should learn the principles involved in breeding, incu- 
bation, brooding; feeding for rearing, egg production and fattening; housing and sanitation; diseases 
and parasites; and the marketing of products. 

The student should learn hcw to breed, feed, house, and care for a dairy cow in order to produce 
sanitary milk and butter economically. They should also learn how to raise a calf. In addition, they 
should learn how to breed, feed, house, and manage swine for economic production of pork, how to 
cure and market the products. 


TWO-YEAR COURSE FOR FARMERS. 


. The distinctive purpose of the smaller agricultural school is to prepare pupils to 
become effective small farmers and to assist the local farmers to improve their methods. 
As a recruiting field for those who plan to be farmers, these schools should require all 
their pupils to take the essential parts of the courses here outlined. In a majority of 
the schools these courses will provide an ample amount of science. ‘The important need 
of the short-course pupils is practice in the various lines of gardening and farming. ‘This 
practice should be sufficient to enable the pupil to develop some skill in the essential 
phases of small farming, including the soil, fertilizers, farm crops, animal husbandry, 
farm machinery, and marketing. One of the most important phases of the training is 
a real knowledge of simple business principles and methods. ‘This, too, requires practice 
as a guarantee that the pupil appreciates the significance of the facts acquired. 
The greatest difficulty these schools have to contend with is the very limited educa- 
tion and unsatisfactory home training of the pupils who come to them. Many of the 
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pupils can scarcely read and write, and practically none of them have completed even 
seven grades of elementary work. In view of this, it is little wonder that both pupils 
and teachers are opposed to a plan requiring such-a large proportion of the time on 
field practice as to neglect the rudiments of education. 

If the elementary school facilities for colored people were satisfactory, it might 
be wise to urge the type of school known as the ‘‘Irish agricultural station school.” 
This type is successfully used in Ireland to give farm training to youths who are 18 years 
of age and have finished the elementary schools. The school term is 12 months. A 
pupil remains only one year and receives his board and from $20 to $50 for his work. 
The day is divided into 10 hours on the farm and 3 hours in the night school. ‘The 
pupils are divided into a farm group and a barn group, so that their hours may be suited 
to the necessities of each department. Every pupil spends a part of his time in both 
departments. The majority of those finishing the year’s work become farmers. Those 
with qualifications for further study take an additional year at Albert College, so as to 
prepare for supervisory farm positions. The few students who are prepared to take a 
complete college course are sent to the Royal College of Arts and Sciences, where they 
spend four years in general college studies, including considerable laboratory research 
and some farm practice. While this plan can not at present be adapted for the color- 
ed schools, there are a number of valuable suggestions in it for the future development 
of the agricultural education of both white and colored people. 


COURSE TO PREPARE AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS AND FARM DEMONSTRATORS. 


Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute are the only institutions for colored 
people at present equipped with teachers and plant to offer a complete agricultural 
course. With reorganization and a more effective teaching force in agriculture, the 
State agricultural and mechanical schools could be developed so that they would offer 
ample training for the agricultural teachers of a majority of the colored schools. There 
are also a few other institutions, such as Tougaloo College in Mississippi, Talladega College 
in Alabama, and Lincoln Institute in Kentucky, which could easily arrange their organiza- 
tion and their equipment to give a four-year course in the theory and practice of farming. 

It is most important that even these larger institutions shall maintain the general 
course in gardening to be required of all pupils at some time during their stay in the 
institution. This general course is especially valuable as a recruiting field for the 
teachers’ course. A ‘‘short course’’ of two years should also be provided for the-pupils 
who desire to be farmers but are not able to continue through the four years’ work. It 
is probable that considerable combination of subjects can be made in the various courses. 

The first essential of an agricultural school is a farm, operated in such a way as to 
combine the profitable cultivation of the land with the educational use of student labor. 
The elements required to realize this important purpose have been outlined by Prof. 
William Hill, of Bethany, W. Va., as follows: 

r. Aman with sound ideals of education and business ability who likes to work with his hands and 
believes that well-directed farm labor has educational value. 
2. A farm, conveniently located and moderate in size, so that students may pass from work les- 


sons on the farm to classroom lessons without undue loss of time. 
3. Practical equipment similar to that required at the student’s farm home. 
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4. A firm conviction in the minds of teachers and students that doing is more important than talk- 
ing, so that all will regard farm work as a more significant test of educational advancement than written 
papers or recitations. 

5. Payment of students for farm work on the basis of value of products rather than time spent. 
Work done for permanent improvement, or for the sake of the appearance of the farm, should not be 
charged against the crops. Students who are working to supplement their expenses should be tested 
on appearance work, such as cleaning up and filling gullies. 

6. So far as possible, only agricultural students should be employed on the farm, and the work 
should be so planned and supervised that its educational advantages are realized. 

7. So far as possible, only those crops should be produced for which there is a sure market either 
at the dining hall, in nearby markets, or in the general market for staple cash crops. 

8. The buildings, like stock and equipment, should be maintained on an efficient basis. 


Agricultural schools are requiring more and more practice in the various phases 
of farming. The following statement from the prospectus of one of the Massachusetts 
agricultural schocls is an excellent account of “Project study and work.” 


The course of study is made each year to center on and support one particular branch of farming, 
so that the work cf that year may be in some degree complete in itself, although at the same time it is 
preparation for the study of succeeding years. By this arrangement an excellent four-years’ course 
is provided, and yet it is possible for a pupil to enter for one, two, or three years, and get full value for 
his time and effort. Furthermore, each pupil is required to undertake, during the year, a “project’’ 
in the productive agriculture about which his studies for the year center; for example, the second 
year, while studying small animals, it may be the management and caring for a few hives of bees, or 
of a flock of poultry, or hog raising; hence the terms “project study’’ and “project work.’’ In this 
project he makes his plans, carries out his work, does his own financing and marketing, and keeps care- 
ful records of the business, all of which is usually done at his own home. but under the direction of an 
instructor. 

The advantages of thus coordinating the practical work and management of a farm project with the 
classroom and laboratory study may be summed up somewhat as follows: 

1. It emphasizes the fact that success in farming, as in any other business, depends not alone upon 
knowing how, but upon the ability to use one’s knowledge—that it is quite largely a matter of careful 
attention to detail; for example, a boy may know all about a hotbed, and yet in half an hour burn up 
the results of weeks of labor by neglecting to ventilate when needed. 

2. In order to make a profit on his project, he will find it necessary to discriminate between prac- 
tical and impractical methods of work, and to reduce routine work to a minimum. 

3. The pupil is brought face to face with the market and the marketing problems, and thus new 
emphasis is placed on the teaching that his business must be shaped up to meet the demands of the 
market. 

4. Many farming operations, from the simple setting of plants to the more complex operations of 
caponizing a cockerel or budding a fruit tree, mean little until skill and facility in the work are acquired 
by doing it. 

5. Questions of fertility, of culture, of insect pests and plant diseases, of feed for stock—in fact, 
nearly everything the pupil is studying—take on a new interest when incidental to a business enter- 
prise for the success of which he is held responsible. 


The following distribution of the projects through a four years’ course is recom- 

mended: 

Projects for the first year.—Vegetable gardening, poultry, practical methods of production, prac- 
tice in farm bookkeeping. 

Projects for the second year.—Fruit growing, dairy cattle, dairying, practical methods of production, 
practice in farm bookkeeping. ; 

Projects for the third year.—Farm crops, swine, sheep, and beef cattle, practical methods of pro- 
duction, practice in farm bookkeeping. 

Projects for the fourth year.—Farm crops, horses and mules, practical methods of production, prac- 
tice in farm bookkeeping. 
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A, CLEAN-UP DAY AT THE SCHOOL, 


B, GIRLS LEARNING TO DO REPAIR WORK. 
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Through the combination of the projects outlined above and the classroom work 
the following topics should be covered: 


Vegetable gardening.—Soil and fertilizer requirements; varieties adapted to seasons and market 
conditions; tillage and cultivation; making and managing of hot beds and cold frames; companion dan 
succession crops; rotation; control of pests; grading and marketing of products. 

Fruit growing.—Methods of propagation; soil and fertilizer requirements; varieties for hore and 
market; tillage and chiltivation; pruning; control of pests; picking; grading; packing and marketing. 

Farm crops.—Corm, grains, forage plants, sugar, fiber crops and root crops; soil and fertilizer require- 
ments; varieties; testing, judging, improvement, planting and care of crop; rotation; curing and har- 
vesting of crop. 

Pouliry raising.—Breeds, breeding; judging; incubation; brooding; housing; feeding; diseases 
and parasites; production and marketing of products. 

Dairying.—The care of milk and milk utensils; testing of butter fat; creaming milk of the shallow- 
pan method and by separator; ripening and churning cream; washing, salting, packing, and marketing 
butter; cheese making; curing and marketing. 

Dairy cattle, sheep, swine, and beef catile.—Breeds; breeding; judging; housing; feeding; care; man- 
agement; production and marketing of products. 

Horses and mules.—Production; judging; housing; feeding; care; management; training. 


A four-year course of instruction should offer not only the science and practice of 
agriculture but also general science, rural economics and sociology, teacher training, 
applied mathematics, and English. The following outline is based on the curriculum 
prepared by R. W. Stimson of the Massachusetts State board of education, and is offered 
as an illustration of the general features of such a course: 


(1) Fully 50 per cent of the time should be spent in project study and project work, centering on— 
A. Projects of the pupils. | 
(a) At home, asa rule. 
(b) At school, rarely. 
(c) Pupil responsible, but supervised by his instructor. 
B. Projects of the school. 
(a) Illustrative of well-proved methods, crops, etc. 
(b) Trial, as to adaptability of promising methods, crops, etc., to local conditions. 
(c) School responsible, but uses projects for group instruction of pupils in observation 
and practice work. 
C. Substitutes for projects. 
(a) Work on approved farm, with agreed upon educational duties as cost-accounting 
one or more cows or one or more crops. 
(b) Work on the school farm, with educational duties like the above. 
(c) Employer chiefly responsible, but supervised by instructor. 

(2) Approximately 30 per cent of the time should be given to “related study,’’ consisting of such 
close correlation with the project study and project work of the following activities or subjects of instruc- 
tion as to warrant the prefix ‘‘farm’’ or ‘“‘agricultural’’— 

Farm arithmetic, farm biology, farm physics, farm chemistry, farm entomology, farm veterinary 
science, farm drawing, farm shop work, farm typewriting and filing, farm accounts, farm journal read- 
ing, agricultural economics. 

(3) Approximately 20 per cent of the time should be reserved for cultural and good citizenship 
training in such subjects, as— 

English, history, citizenship, government, economics, drawing (freehand and mechanical), 
hygiene and physical training, music, recreation. 
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RURAL EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


Schools are recognizing more and more their responsibility to their communities. 
Numerous forms of activities have been organized to improve rural conditions. Few 
institutions, even for white people, have equaled Hampton and Tuskegee in exten- 
sion work. While a number of the colored schools are maintaining neighborhood 
activities, there is a great need for the increase of all extension efforts in behalf of rural 
conditions of colored people. The principal forms of these activities that are adapted 
to the needs of the Negro communities are listed herewith: 

1. Farm demonstration work to show.the Negro farmer how to use modern methods 
of cultivating his farm. 

2. County supervisors to direct rural teachers in gardening and other phases of soil 
cultivation. 

3. Farmers’ institutes to bring together the young people of a community for a few 
days of instruction in rural methods. 

4. Short courses, varying from a few days to three months, for farmers who can not 
take a regular course. 

5. Farmers’ conference and fair to assemble neighboring farmers for a day or two 
of encouragement and guidance in farm work. 

6. Boys’ and girls’ clubs to arouse interest in the simple but vital needs of country 
life, including the canning of fruits and vegetables, gardening, and crop production. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In considering the means and methods of agricultural instruction, it is important 
to realize that efforts of schools are seriously hampered if there is no general program 
for the improvement of rural conditions. The more important elements of the general 
problem have been well outlined by Albert Leake in the following statements : 


1. A system of education suited to local conditions and to the everyday experiences of country 
children, thus relating them to the opportunities surrounding them and developing their intellects 
through a reasonable agricultural and natural history outlook. 

2, The adaptation of the education of the boy and girl, from 14 to r9 years of age, toward produc- 
tive efficiency along agricultural and home-making lines. 

3. The training of the adult farmer in methods of soil cuitivation and farm management according 
to scientific principles, and the proper dissemination of the available knowledge on these subjects. 

4. Aserious consideration of the conditions of the farm home and the work that is carried on therein. 
Agriculture is a home industry, and the work of the woman plays a more important part in it than in 
any other industry. The drift from the country to the city is greatly influenced by the conditions of 
the farm heme. 

5. The development of sound business methods in ail farming operations and the establishment of 
cooperative methods of farming, distribution of products, and buying of supplies. This entails con- 
sideration of the means by which the farmer may fairly obtain money for the extension of his operations. 

6. An understanding of the social and economic advantages of good roads and other methods of 
transportation. 

7. A revitalization and redirection of country life, in order that the higher aspirations of farmers 
may find their satisfaction in the richer life that the country may be made to offer. 


: VIII. OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 


_ The scope of this study was determined, first, by the demand for an evaluation of 
all grades of private schools for Negroes, and, second, by the desire to include all 
institutions offering courses above the elementary grades. 
group complete, it has been necessary to add public institutions with secondary and 


higher courses. 


In order to make the latter 


groups of schools divided on the basis of ownership and control: 


The following table gives the main facts concerning the more important 


COLORED SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 


Number of schools. Counted attendance. 
Ownership and control. Larger |Smalier College 
Potable eee tee Wes Total, oh beeen Reon oh OU 
tant. | tant. sional. 
All private and higher schools.......... 747 | 388 | 359 | 107,206 | 80,376 | 24, 189 | 2, 64r 
Schools under public control. ..:............. ste} SPI econ a2 23,527 | 9,812 | 12, 662 | 1,053 
SC ERAlESHOOIS ccseaite tre ase setts nos bes onie: o's 5 I irk a deg Be T AOU sears cen. 400 | I, oor 
Weasel =eLatitsSCUOOlSe wrwise < Mies Meteo cs pk 16 POR acer 4,875 | 2,595 | 2,268 12 
State SchOolSaca:) aieed-saace ane ee o62%e II Bote foe cops 2,638 | 1,466 |. 1,132 40 
icy AIS SCHOOIS aes ien). nape eA era eh ainale x 67 OFA mere S710 7a eatin aea tes feb tkoyjn lana aot 
Comntyatraiming schools 5: i jjm sects. hora 27 Dir aha t 5,906" |) 5, 751 CA Sal etc 38 
Schools under private control................. 625 | 266] 350 | 83,679 | 70,564 | 11, 527 | 1,588 
nce pendence schoolsar panei altos ahh 118 46 FOU eta Os tel L2y oy geet oan 737 
Denomtmnational SCHOOLS <5 cine sinc fe sje oe « 507 | 220] 287} 68,828 | 58,291 | 9, 686 851 
Waderwihite boards... 6... <s26 3.66 354 | 160] 194] 51,529 | 43,605 | 7, 188 736 
WnderNecroiboards x: 7). 882 se cteclae 153 60 93 | 17,299 | 14,686 | 2,498 II5 
Teachers and workers. LSS ood et os 
Ownership and control. current ex- sb ee ba e 
Total. White. Negro. [ec eeP z 
All private and higher schools............ 5,851 | 1,358] 4,493 | $4,241, 572 | $35, 870, 125 
Schools under public control. .........+........ ee ney BSc Mei 27 On 2t 5.012 7272170 
FISCLELANSCHOO]S pete cc! sug! onsleervinisy dielocle Haidie uous 106 33 73 172,257 I, 750, 920 
Land-grant schools. .........-.+.-++eeeses. Zep hoes, ordeal 400 544, 520 2, 576, 142 
SUA ONC Rees Siva e Obie Me Boe ceils cio ure 188 B 186 246, 834 I, 394, 547 
City high schools. ..........--.6sseeereseees 484 3 481 1 300, 000 | 14 1, 500, cco 
County training schools. .................--. seo il everett 139 51, 501 145,570 
Schools under private control...........--...--. | 4,534 | 1,320] 3,214 | 3,026,460] 28, 496, 946 
Independent schools.........-..-+++++4+00- I, 144 249 895 1,099,224 | 12,369, 44 
Denominational schools. .......:....+.-2... 2,300) |) st,071 | 2,319 || 1,927,280 |" 50, 127,505 
UaiderwiitepoardSh.. cote ace ee 2, 502 1,069 | 1,493} 1,546,303 | 13,822,451 
Under Negro boards. .........+++++-+055 828 2 826 380, 933 2, 305, 054 


1 Estimated. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


According to this table the total number of educational institutions, including 
public high schools and county training schools, is 747. In addition there are 43 
special institutions, such as orphanages, hospitals, and reformatories, for which the 
facts have not been summarized. An account of each of these institutions is given at 
the end of the State chapters in Volume II. Of the 747 schools, 388 are classified as 
large or important institutions and 359 as small or less important. The former group 
includes those that are already rendering valuable educational service to their com- 
munity and those whose equipment, support’, and location give promise of real merit. 
A few of the institutions in the latter group are fairly well managed, but their work is 
primarily for denominational rather than educational purposes. 

Public institutions —On the basis of ownership and control, 122 schools are public 
institutions and 625 are private schools maintained largely by philanthropy. All the 
public institutions are regarded as important. They are subdivided into five groups 
according to their financial support. 

The one institution classed as Federal is Howard University. This somewhat 
arbitrary classification of Howard is based upon the fact that over haif its annual 
income is received from Federal appropriation. In origin, as well as in form of organiza- 
tion of the trustee board, however, the institution may properly be termed private. 

The 16 “land-grant”’ schools are maintained jointly by Federal and State appro- 
priations. In a majority of the States the Federal appropriation is considerably larger 
than that given by the State. This is strikingly true in the “black belt” States. 
Hampton Institute also receives the Federal grant. These institutions are more appro- 
priately named ‘State agricultural and mechanical schools for Negroes.” Almost all 
of them were organized as a result of Federal appropriations, to encourage the teaching 
of agricultural, mechanical, and household arts throughout the country. Every State 
in the Union has a land-grant or State agricultural and mechanical college. In the 17 
Southern States these Federal appropriations are divided between the races. 

The 11 State schools offer teacher-training and industrial courses to colored pupils. 
The States exercise considerable supervision over them and the majority. are fairly 
well managed. Four of the institutions are in Northern States. The following table 
gives the important facts concerning this group: 
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Schools maintained by State funds. 


Counted attendance. Income. 
States. > Location of schools. A aoe ; Value e 
le- , State DECDEXEY 
S) d- | Col- FF Oth 
Total. co ee ee Total. SEproptig: ee 

ocaliwes Shaye uate a 2, 638 |1, 466 I, 132 | 4o | 188 ($246, 834 $218, 917 |$27, 917 $1, 304, 547 
Alabama...... Montgomery se 7r4 | sn Metso lees) ue3T| omy 500 16,000 | 5, 500 70, 000 
Kansas........| Topeka....... 82 45 Biase ign | sets, S30u|m 124 OCO"|arss S20 131, 305 
Dore= ci. of Quindaro =; <5. 106 27 Osea ee 2Os |=" 38149" 20,1700 sierongS2 195, 300 
Maryland..... Bowie aise... 50 12 toda yeaa ete) 8, 053 7, 167 886 33, 500 
New Jersey ...; Bordentown ..) 93 72 Oa Neves lta can Wei ton PIs al | ei alyfsiea a hea eae 99, 159 
North Carolina Elizabeth City | 249) 1 318x4|= § 684 jini: 8| 6,074 5, 300 714 45, 000 
Dow... jp Payettevalle..) 227 | r74 elon mal any 5, 544 4, 969 575 | 38,700 
AIO fees inst Winston-Salem] 165 78 Salat nae 5, 258 4, 90o 358 51, 700 
Ohio". -.5.).<.. «|, Walberforee:\.): 237 }h\.6 54: TOT AO? 20 cli 677.1000 |er'77, O00) | nse 8 a4 436, 893 
Virginia. :.....| Petersburg ...|* 573 | 282] 2091 |....| 25 | 27,898 | 22,000] 5, 898 233, 900 
West Virginia .| Bluefield..... 148 HOA) eR solh Ue Wome Gyles aii ovoro, 174 59, 000 


* All colored except two at Montgomery State Normal School. 


The 67 city high schools are administered as a part of the public school systems of 
the cities in which they are located. Only 21 are in buildings devoted entirely to sec- 
ondary classes. Three of this group are city normal schools offering two-year courses 
to graduates of secondary schools. 

The 27 county training schools! are located in rural communities or small towns 
and are owned by the public-school authorities. They have been organized through 
the cooperation of the Slater Fund and the General Education Board with the county 
officials. Their purpose is to arouse a county-wide interest in the preparation of 
teachers for the elementary schools.? 

They usually have eight grades with special courses in gardening, household work, 
and manual training. The grade of instruction is being advanced as rapidly as the 
pupils are completing the lower grades. These schools are being established every year 
and 17 more have been opened since the facts for the 27 were gathered. 

Private Educational Instituttons.—The schools under private control number 625. 
Of these, however, 359 are small or less important schools. The institutions owned and 
managed by independent boards of trustees number 118 and those owned and main- 
tained by denominational boards total 507. Of the denominational schools, 354 are 
owned by religious denominations whose membership is largely composed of white people 
and 153 are owned and supported by colored denominations. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The total attendance in private and higher institutions for colored, including 
public high schools and county training schools is 107,206. Of these 80,376 are ele- 
mentary, 24,189 secondary, and 2,641 are collegiate and professional. The public insti- 
tutions have an attendance of 23,527 pupils, of whom 9,812 are elementary, 12,662 


1Jn 1917 this number had already increased to 44. 2 Kor a description of the work of these schools, see p. 37. 
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secondary, and 1,053 collegiate and professional. It is noteworthy that all but 52 of 
the college students in public institutions are in Howard University, maintained 
largely by Federal appropriations. There are 83,679 pupils in attendance at the pri- 
vate institutions, 70,564 elementary, 11,527 secondary, and 1,588 of collegiate grade. 


TEACHERS AND WORKERS. 


The total number of teachers and workers in the private and higher schools for 
colored people is 5,851, of whom 1,358 are white and 4,493 or 76.8 per cent are colored. 
The teachers in the public institutions are 1,317, and practically all of them are colored. 
In the private institutions there are 4,534 teachers, of whom 1,320 are white and 3,214 or 
70 per cent colored. Of the 1,144 teachers in the independent schools, 895 or 78 per cent 
are colored. In the institutions under white denonimational boards, the teachers and 
workers number 2,552, of whom 1,069 are white and 1,493 or 58 per cent are colored. 

Table I in the appendix analyzes the teachers as regards sex and class of work. 
According to this table the proportion of male teachers in these institutions is 38 per cent, 
varying from 30 per cent in the institutions under white boards to 62 per cent in the public 
institutions. The groups with the larger proportions of colored teachers also have the 
larger percentages of male teachers. 

This table also shows that 67 per cent of the teachers and workers are in the academic 
or literary classes and the others are industrial and agricultural teachers or general 
workers. In the land grant and State schools the academic teachers constitute about 
50 per cent of the total. The academic teachers in the private institutions are 70 per 
cent of the total number of workers, varying from 50 per cent in the independent schools 
to 89 per cent in the the schools under colored denominations. 


ANNUAL INCOME. 


“The annual income for current expenses in the private and higher schools for Ne- 
groes is four million and a quarter ($4,241,572). Nearly a million and a quarter 
($1,215,112) is spent in public institutions and about three million ($3,026,460) 
is given by churches and philanthropic individuals for the maintenance of the private 
schools. Of the private funds the independent schools received $1,099,224 from 
general donations, institutions under white denominational boards received $1,546,303, 
and institutions under colored denominational boards received $380,933. Annualexpen- 
diture per pupil varies widely among the groups. The per capita for all institutions 
is about $40; it is $22 for the schools under colored boards, $30 for those under white 
boards, $73 for the independent institutions, and about $100 for the State and land- 
grant groups. 

The groups represented in this comparison differ so widely in organization and 
purpose that no inference as to efficiency or quality of work can be based on these per 
capita sums. ‘The figures merely indicate the amount of money available for the edu- © 
cation of each pupil. Some of the institutions are only day schools offering classroom 
instruction without laboratories; some are maintaining industrial and agricultural 
departments; and some are boarding schools with educational activities going on at 
all hours. Even though the boarding expenses have been eliminated from these ex- 
peniditures, the numerous forms of educational work made possible in a boarding school 
add much to the total cost. 
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The total value of property in the private and higher schools for Negroes is almost 
thirty-six. million dollars ($35,870,125). The public institutions are valued at seven 
and a third million ($7,373,179) and the private at twenty-eight and a half million 
($28,496,946). On the basis of these figures, therefore, 80 per cent of all educational 
institutions for Negroes above the elementary grade are owned by church boards and 
private boards of trustees. 

Of the twenty-eight and a half million dollars invested in private institutions, 
twelve and a third million ($12,369,441), or 42 per cent, is held by independent in- 
stitutions and a little over sixteen million ($16,127,505) is owned by the denomina- 
tional boards. The property of the white boards is valued at almost fourteen million 
dollars ($13,822,421), or 85 per cent of that of all denominational schools; that of the 
colored boards is valued at two and a thitd million ($2,305,054). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. . 


The foregoing analysis of ownership groups suggests the following conclusions 
concerning the private and higher schools for colored people: 

1. That the public facilities, while inadequate, offer genuine promise for the 
future. 

z. That the private institutions, denominational and independent, constitute a 
strikingly large proportion of the secondary schools and provide practically all of the 
college and professional facilities for Negro youth. 

3. That the contributions of the churches in money, mind, and spirit have been 
and still are most essential to the welfare of the Negro race and the development of an 
effective system of education. 

4. That while the increasing participation of the colored people in their own edu- 
cation is hopeful and democratic, it should be fully realized that the effective education 
of the Negro people still requires the liberal financial aid of white people and the active 
influence of white teachers. 

The complete statistics for the ownership groups and for the individual schools will 
be found in the appendix of this volume. Proper appreciation of the land-grant, inde- 
pendent, and denominational schools requires further discussion of the organization 
and administration of each of these groups. 


LAND-GRANT OR STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL SCHOOLS. 
ORIGIN AND FINANCIAL STATUS. 


The purposes for which the land-grant institutions receive Federal appropriations 
are clearly outlined in the following extracts from the various congressional acts granting 
public lands and making appropriations for their support: 


Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862.—An act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.—The leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. 
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Morrill Act of t890.—An act to apply a portion of the-proceeds of the public lands to the more com- 
plete endowment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.—To 
be applied oaly to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and econumic science, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction. Provided, That in any 
State in which there has been one college established in pursuance of the act of July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and also in which an educational institution of like character has been estab- 
lished, or may be hereafter established, and is now aided by such State from its own revenue, for the 
education of colored students in agriculture and the mechanic arts, however named or styled, or whether 
or not it has received money heretofore under the act to which this act is an amendment, the legislature 
of such State may propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior a just and equitable division of 
the fund to be received under this act between one college for white students and one institution for 
colored students established as aforesaid, which shall be divided into two parts and paid accordingly, 
and thereupon such institution for colored students shall be entitled to the benefits of this act and sub- 
ject to its provisions, as much as it would have been if it had been included under the act of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken as a compliance 
with the provision in reference to separate colleges for*white and colored students. 

Nelson amendment of 1907.—An act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture.— 
That said colleges may use a portion of this money for providing courses for the special preparation of 
instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Rulings and instructions relative to the acts of Congress of August 30, 1890, and March 4, 1907, in aid 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts —‘‘To be applied only to imstruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science, with special reference to their applications in the industries of life, and to the facilities 
for such instruction’’ and “for providing courses for the special preparation of instructors for teaching 
the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts.’’ It is held that this language authorizes the pur- 
chase from this money of apparatus, machinery, textbooks, reference books, stock, and material used 
in instruction, or for the purposes of illustration in connection with any of the branches enumerated, 
and the payment of salaries of instructors in said branches only; but in case of machinery (such as 
boilers, engines, pumps, etc.) and farm stock, which are made to serve for both instructional and other 
purposes, the Federal funds may be charged with cnly an equitable portion of the cost of said machinery 
and stock. 

The atts prohibit the expenditure of any portion of these funds for the purchase, erection, preser- 
vation, or repair of any building or buildings under any pretense whatever, and the salaries of purely 
administrative officers, such as treasurers, presidents, secretaries. 


In accordance with these acts, 17 institutions for Negroes in the Southern States 
are receiving Federal funds. The principal facts for 16 of these institutions are shown 
in the table herewith. Hampton Institute is classified with the independent institu- 
tions because its financial support is very largely from private sources. ‘The total 
annual income for the current expenses of the 16 institutions is $544,520. Of this 
amount $263,074 is received from State appropriations and $259,851 from the Federal 
acts. Including the Federal grant to Hampton Institute, the total of Federal appro- 
priations is $286,817. The value of property in the 16 institutions is $2,576,142. 
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SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY LAND-GRANT FUNDS. 


Counted attendance. SES?" 34. Tneome. 
State. Location of schools. each: ; : Value of 
Total. ie cod nr Piss Total. ane Other Reet 
tary. | ary. funds. SNaeay 

otal tremens eee 4, 875 |2, 595 |2, 268 | 400 |$544, 520 |$259, 851 |$284, 669 |$2, 576, 142 
Alabama.........| Normal........) 264:| 179 85.| 27.1 \29,.200 | .22, 695: |v. 6,514 182, 500 
Arkansas..........| Pine Bluff..... 170 | 130 4o | 12 A i, 13, 636 10, a 141, re 
Delaware........-.| Dover......... Le eee: 71 8 | 13, 159 | Sro;080%) 7 35556 I" S 4h ce 
Florida............| Tallahassee....) 7345} 185 | 148|- 34 | 34,168] 25,193 8,975 131, 421 
Georgia.......... Savannah ..... 390| 280} 110] 21 | 25,369} 16, 667 8, 702 68, 449 
Kentucky........| Frankfort ..... 2BAuF SrO8 lit 26 | 19) a 224 32% 8, 505 | 13,822 | 156; 700 
Louisiana........ Baton Rouge ..| 160] 102 HOU e2 3) 031 294) | 2 E. £O2 |e ITO. 252 95, 250 
Maryland.........} Princess Anne .| 123 Bon eros alma” eee ec'2 Sn TONOOO 5, 528 44, 950 
Mississippi....... Aleornys; e223. 61) 484299337 | 2471 \) 124 40°47, 774 10 365-7742 (0 BI, 000 258, 500 
Missouri..........| Jefferson.City. .|, 264 | 122 |. 142.| 33 | 42, 162 By P25 (30,027 226, 375 
North Carolina....| Greenboro..... 150 60] .90|/-26]| 32,518] 16,500| 16,018 129, 700 
Oklahoma........ Langston ..... 408 | 219 | 189] 28] 46,400) 10,400] 36,000 153, 827 
South Carolina....| Orangeburg....| 726] 529 | 197] 33) 44,216 | 30,754]| 13, 462 297, 300 
Tennessee. ......-. Nashville ..... Boor) 119) |) St) 25530, 819) £2,000.) 27, S109 193, 915 
MeXGs oe wc eso Prairie View...| 552 115 | 437 | 46 49,985 | 12,500] 37,485 237, 200 
West Virginia..... Institutes. =... 234 72 | 162 | 29] 46,499! 10,000] 36,499 216, 449 

1 All colored. 2 Includes r2 pupils of college grade at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


All of these institutions receive appropriations under the acts of 1890 and 1907. 
Only the land-grant schools for the Negroes of Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Virginia receive any portion of the funds appropriated under the act of 1862. Geor- 
gia appropriates $8,000 annually for the colored agricultural and mechanical school “‘in 
lieu of any claim of the colored population of the State upon the proceeds of the agricul- 
tural land scrip donated by Congress in 1862.’’ No other appropriation is made by the 
State toward the current expenses of the institution. As the Federal funds are given for 
the teaching of subjects pertaining to agriculture and mechanic arts, it has been neces- 
sary for the States to provide funds for administration and general education. Unfor- 
tunately, the State appropriations have been so meager in a number of instances as seri- 
ously to hamper the proper use of the Federal appropriations. In Maryland and Vir- 
ginia the land-grant institutions for Negroes receive their supplementary support from 
private sources and the State appropriations are used to maintain State institutions. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL. 


While the financial support of these institutions by State and Federal Government 
gives them a peculiarly favorable position in the educational activities of their State, 
ineffective administration and inadequate State aid have made it impossible for many of 
them to take advantage of theirposition. The FederalGovernmenthas suffered bothfrom 
lack of machinery to supervise its appropriations and also from a feeling that the manage- 
ment belongs primarily to the States. The large majority of the States, however, lack both 
machinery and interest and a number of them make but small appropriations to sup- 
plement the Federal funds. The result has been that the administration of most of the 
institutions has been left to the colored presidents of the institutions and boards of 
white trustees whose educational interest in the Negro has been uncertain. 
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One of the most important defects observed in the land-grant schools is the lack of 
adequate systems of accounts and records. Proper administration of ail institutions 
requires a simple but comprehensive record of both financial transactions and student 
activities. These are especially necessary in institutions offering not only academic 
instruction but also agricultural and mechanical courses. At present very few of these 
schools have good systems of records. Almost all the presidents now realize the impor- 
tance of such records and will gladly introduce them whenever the States appropriate 
the funds to maintain the system. ‘There is no doubt that the money saved through an 
effective system of accounts would pay the cost many times. Certainly the educational 
value would be very great. 

Another defect that is almost universal is the policy of operating the boarding depart- 
ment on a private basis. In a number of cases the president or some one related to him 
manages this department as a commercial enterprise. There are numerous objections to 
such an arrangement. The practical difficulty is usually in the impossibility of separat- 
ing private from public expenses in the purchase of supplies and equipment. The most 
serious objection, however, is in the failure to use the boarding activities for educational 
purposes. The educational possibilities of a boarding department conducted by and for 
the school are among its most valuable educational assets. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


The extracts from the Federal acts cited on page t19 make it clear that the Federal 
funds are ‘‘to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the Eng- 
lish language, and the various branches of mathematicai, physical, naturai,and economic 
science, with special reference to their applications in the industries of life and also for 
the special preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.’’ In view of the large proportion which the Federal money forms of the 
total income of these institutions, their special function should be the advancement of 
the agricultural and industrial education of the Negroes in their respective States. 
With Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes they are the chief agencies for the prepara- 
tion of agricultural and industrial teachers for colored schools. 

Table II! shows that the counted attendance for the land- -grant institutions was 4,875. 
Of these 2,595 were elementary pupils, 2,208 secondary, and 12 of college grade. The 
total number of teachers was 400. These teachers were all colored; there were 266 men 
and 134 women; 171 were academic teachers, 115 were industrial, 38 agricultural, and 
76 were engaged in administration and other forms of school work. Practically all of 
the institutions have considerable industrial equipment and farm land. 

The proportion of industrial and agricultural teachers and the school equipment 
indicate that these schools are endeavoring to carry gut the purposes of the Federal 
funds. Most of them are fairly well equipped to teach carpentry, blacksmithing, brick 
masonry, and printing, and to train girls in household arts. Only a few of the schools 
teach trades effectively, however. In the majority of institutions the time allowed for 
industrial courses is very limited; the projects undertaken are in the nature of manual 
training rather than trade instruction. 
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Though preparation for rural life is much more important to the colored people 
than either literary or trade courses, the instruction in agriculture is the least effective 
of all the work offered. Most of the schools have large farms and some equipment, but 
very few of them are making educational use of either land or equipment. Very few 
pupils are specializing in agriculture in any of the 16 institutions, and only 38 teachers 
and workers are devoting their time to agricultural instruction. 

The efforts of these institutions to conform to the purposes of the land-grant acts 
have been seriously hindered by at least three conditions. The first of these is the 
inadequacy of State funds needed to administer the institution as well as to maintain 
courses for the general instruction of the pupils. The result is a constant temptation to use 
the Federal! funds for these purposes. The lack of administrative facilities makes possi- 
ble inefficient work in all directions. The lack of funds is emphasized by the fact that 
practically none of these schools have facilities for teaching agriculture equal to those 
of the good county agricultural schools such as.are found in some of the States. The 
second influence tending to limit the purposes of the land-grant acts is the strong desire 
of the colored people for literary education and the indifference of many of their leaders 
to both industrial and agricultural instruction. They believe that the State should 
maintain at least one institution of collegiate grade for the general education of the 
colored people. As the land-grant schools are the public institutions of highest grade 
in the State, the colored people are of the opinion that the courses in these institutions 
should be general rather than agricultural and mechanical. The presidents of a large 
number of these schools, conscious of this feeling, are endeavoring both to satisfy the 
demands of the colored people for general education and conform to the laws for which 
the Federal funds have been given. The result is a serious limitation of the agricultural 
and mechanical phases of education. The third hindrance to the effective development 
of these institutions is the necessity of maintaining elementary grades. This results 
from the inadequate public-school facilities in many of the States. 


NEEDS OF THE LAND-GRANT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the possibilities of the land-grant schools as the official agencies of both 
the State and Federal Governments, the following statement of needs is suggested as a 
basis for the effective development of these institutions: 

1. That sufficient State funds be appropriated to make the administration effective 
and to supply the essentials of a general education. 

2. That the educational policy of the school be in accord with the Usps out- 
lined by the Federal land-grant acts of 1890 and 1907. 

3. That the preparation of teachers for the public schools be made a vital part of 
the school program. 

4. That an adequate system of cost accounting be installed and an annual audit 
made by an accredited accountant. 

5. That the boarding departments be maintained by the schools and utilized in the 
household arts instruction. 
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SCHOOLS WITH INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES. 


The independent schools, each owned and managed by a separate board of trustees, 
include the extremes of good and bad management. The total number of these insti- 
tutions is 118, of which 46 are classified in this report as large or more important and 
72 as small or less important. The annual income for current expenses is one million 
dollars ($1,099,224). The total value of property is twelve and a third million ($12,369,- 
441). Of this almost six million ($5,714,062) is in school plants, and six million 
($5,964,426) isin endowment. On the basis of annual income, 6 of the 46 larger schools 
have incomes exceeding $30,000 a year, 6 have'incomes ranging from $15,000 to $30,000, 
12 have incomes between $5,000 and $15,000, and 22 have annual incomes under $5,000. 
The 72 smaller schools have an average annual income of $1,200. Figures for these. 
schools are summarized in the table herewith. 


& 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


Ve Counted attendance. Teachers. 2 2 

2. e 

aes = § a 

States. & 3 x is e , & g 5 

+ a/ oR 2 5 se = 

oS |S 8 z ¢ j eo : 

a [Ss/o3| 3 | ee Cd Me od ee Se g 3 

Boles olay io) 3 9 2 5 = o g a 

tol Wiel lhl SI g oO e) u Bala Ss > 
Total 118 |.46 | 72 |14, 851 |12, 273 |1, 841 |737-|1,.144 |249 |895 |$1, 099, 224 |$12, 360, 441 
EE ee ee ee 
Alabama inci wits: Zoek et 2e ANGST Ned Ae elle 47a eee | 331 | 23 1308 369, 544 | 4,279, 566 
Arkansast ia ess <8 2 2 70 TOs ee Lees BONEN aes ene I, 100 3, 700 
Delaware 2 2 22 CIOS | ees ttt PA Aral Pccvales Aish 5,250 18, 600 
TOMS tice ss. c BiG Mae ial ity 234 23 Aa eee re ees ee 19, 158 85, 875 
CORE Fa mere etna: 21 GO |srs 2,054 2,227) 8s8aNl ae 97 | 29 | 68 72, 888 493, 673 
Kentucky: ..c2..0%<2|), 3 c= 2 077 122 SST lees ie tO plan Sad laene 20, 351 520, 698 
ouistanas sana. A NOB 5 702 671 i Gell |Peen ey Mee ecy’ ba [reg wel eT! 10, 831 118, 037 
Maryland. Jorn. ce eS ier cre 3 38 Boule ys one Sele eS I, 385 2,750 
Mississippi.......... A Ma A 858 823 eibvalores SC olemer (Seo 33, 618 314, 220 
WESSON Ce Ao.55 50 ds one ety. I 19 TOs ctr ae ae Oaseeh ueO 2, 837 38, 500 
North Carolina...... On lmesuieeO 507 537 onl. tog eae wis 18, 389 120, 000 
South Carolina...... Tl eeAd eee Ore 054 SS lee cal Saale es 81,235 |- “416, 205 
MENINESSEC ae cees|) 3 2 I | 1,061 m2 250 | 693) 78 | 33 45 103, 305 733, 058 
Texas. Secerpe Ai eR eS Zait ee 937) 2 363 317 4Or eee DiC eaee ae 3 Io, 364 42, 000 
\AUGAtTUE Ts or Sorte cocltiee II} 4| 7 | 1,685 | 1,257 | 428)....| 256 |1a7 |x09 | 321,660] 4,414, 459 
Northern States. ..... Lr ps 7 egal ee 170. 7O>| Oe og | 37) 309 759, 100 

t | 


ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS. 


The number of pupils in attendance was 14,851, of whom 12,273 were elementary, 
1,841 secondary, and 737 were collegiate and professional. Secondary courses are 
offered in 20 of the larger institutions. The collegiate and professional students are in 
Meharry Medical College, Fisk University, and Atlanta University. Of the total at- 
tendance reported, the 72 smaller schools have 4,404, of whom only 66 are secondary. 

The number of teachers and workers in all independent schools was 1,144, of whom 
249 were white and 895 were colored; 521 male, 623 female; 558 academic, 222 indus- 
trial, 49 agricultural, 315 other workers. The ratio of teachers and workers to pupils 
indicates that these institutions are fairly well managed. About a fourth of the teachers 
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in the larger schools are white. ‘The smaller schools are practically all taught by colored 
workers. On the basis of sex, the workers in the larger institutions are about equally 
divided. The classification of teachers according to the kind of work shows that about 
half of them are teaching academic subjects, about a fifth are in the industrial depart- 
ments, and less than a twentieth are giving instruction in agriculture. 


EFFICIENCY OF WORK. 


The largest and best known of the independent schools are Hampton Institute 
and Tuskegee Institute. Other institutions of national reputation are Fisk Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, and Meharry Medical College. Among the institutions 
whose influence is limited to the counties of their section, the Calhoun Colored School 
of Alabama and Penn School of South Carolina are doing excellent work. ‘These two 
schools have achieved unique success in the adaptation of their activities to the needs of 
the communities in which they are locatéd. Two schools that are administered with 
noteworthy success are the Daytona School for Girls in Florida and the Montgomery 
School for Girls in Alabama. It is interesting to note that these four institutions, 
calling for special mention, are under the direction of women. There are at least 12 
other independent schools that are especially deserving of assistance. A few of the 
independent schools listed in the table are poorly managed and ineffective. All of 
these institutions are individually described in Volume II of this report, where the status 
of each school is given in considerable detail. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


For larger institutions with active, conscientious boards of trustees, there is no 
doubt that the independent organization ranks next to public control in permanency 
and general effectiveness. Just as Yale, Harvard, and Columbia are national in scope 
and permanent in outlook, so, among colored institutions, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee 
- Institute, Meharry Medical College, Fisk University and Atlanta University represent 
a type of organization that is broader in scope and more permanent in outlook than that 
of any group of schools except those maintained by public funds. A number of the 46 
larger institutions of the independent group deserve to be continued on this basis. 
Many of them, however, probably the majority of them, should ultimately be merged 
into the public system of education. 

For the smaller schools the independent form of organization is very questionable. 
‘The majority of the independent schools are not adequately supervised. As a rule it is 
not possible to form a trustee board of reliable, capable persons for one small school with 
an income of $5,000 or less. When such boards have been formed few of the trustees 
have taken the time to ascertain the condition of the school, much less to determine its 
place in relation to other educational enterprises. Illustration after illustration might 
be cited to show the futility of such organizations. 

In one instance, which was carefully studied, a capable colored man formed a board 
of northern men of financial power and business ability to promote a plan that was to 
improve the Negro community both in education and in economic condition. As the 
location of the institution was inaccessible, the trustees, who were men of large affairs, 
intrusted the management of the institution almost entirely to the young colored man. 
The result was that commercial, personal, and educational finances became almost 
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hopelessly entangled. Much money was wasted, the educational work was seriously 
hampered, and the whole plant was saved only through the business skill and patience 
of one or two of the trustees who were willing to give more than their share of time, 
money, and mind to the work of the school. 

Another school, widely advertised by a principal with oratorical ability, has been 
receiving liberal aid from the churches of cne denomination. According to the adver- 
tisement, the school is a very important institution doing a large work for its part of 
the country. When the work was studied by different persons on several occasions, 
the attendance was found to be about 50 or 60 children from the neighborhood and 
about 20 boarders from other communities. he administration was lax, the teaching 
was not effective, and:practically no records of either money or student activities were 
kept. In the same city there is a denominational school that is well managed and effect- 
ive. The chief northern advocate of this coiored principal is a minister of ability 
and character whose friendship for the principal made it difficult for him to appreciate 
the real situation. 

Still another instance is that of a white man from a northern philanthropic circle, 
who claims to be promoting a missionary association which includes schools, churches, 
and organizations for the improvement of the economic conditions of the Negro. Inves- 
tigation shows that the white man is the founder and president and his wife the treasurer. 
One little day school is maintained and the farm and business undertakings are con- 
ducted without any missionary intent 

One very plausible colored man with marked ability for advertising himself organ- 
ized a school that was claimed to surpass all other colored schools. His trustees 
were colored men of ability, but they had no part in the management. The 
advisory board of prominent white men were likewise ignorant of the real educational 
and business management. Under this arrangement the colored principal managed 
to plunge his school into a large indebtedness, the exact amount of which can not be. 
ascertained, since no adequate records are available. Though the school provided 
elementary and secondary education for about 50 local pupils and 50 boarders, it failed 
utterly in the purpose for which it was organized. Through his plausible manners 
the principal managed to win the friendship of a few northern ministers and some local 
persons. Most of the latter were creditors. When the collapse came this group aided 
the principal in strenuous appeals to northern donors and now seem to have succeeded 
in paying the debt. The past record of this principal in administrative matters and 
the general educational needs of the colored people are adequate grounds for seriously 
questioning the soundness of the whole enterprise. 

In addition to these illustrations others might be given of absolute frauds, such 
as those mentioned in the first chapter of Volume II. There are also little one and 
two teacher schools that exist mainly to furnish a living for the teachers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


All the facts of this study and the illustrations given above point clearly to the 
wisdom of the following conclusions: 
. That the smaller ee schools, Gade a number of those classified 
as the * ‘more important,” should be transferred to public or private educational boards 
as soon as these boards can be persuaded to supervise and maintain them. 
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2. That the founding of new independent schools should be vigorously discouraged. 
3. That every independent institution should have a thorough system of cost 
accounting and an annual audit by an accredited accountant. 
_ 4. That the trustees of all the important institutions working in the same areas 
should meet to develop a plan of cooperation. 


WHITE CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 


To any one inclined to doubt the genuine interest of churches in social problems, 
a study of private schools for Negroes is enlightening. The extent and character 
of the educational work done by the white churches are emphatic evidence that these 
churches have recognized the great opportunity for service in behalf of a struggling 
people. They have given their money to build and maintain the schools, they have 
‘sent their sons and daughters to teach ir them, and they have rendered a service to 
humanity that is destined to receive increasing recognition. Mistakes have been made, the 
highest efficiency has not always been attained, and the latest ideas in education and ad- 
ministration have not been adopted. With all-the mistakes, however, it is probable 
that the church has never done a more effective work. Certainly no philanthropic 
organization has ever surpassed the altruism of churches in this endeavor. The white 
church boards of the South have had some part in these activities, but as yet they are 
limited to one institution maintained by the Southern Methodist Board at Augusta, 
Ga., and one school supported by the Southern Presbyterian Board at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
There are indications that the southern white churches are now planning a more active 
and systematic interest in the education and religious life of the colored people. 

The chief facts covering institutions maintained by the white church boards are 
summarized in the following table: 


WHITE CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


Number of schools. Counted attendance. 
Denominational boards, Large | Small 
Bote oes | Oe | Wi oral A no ee acer 
tant. tant. 
NGI A cre Re Gere BG OO Oc OO ORS a eee CIS 354.| 160] 194 | 51,529 | 43,605 | 7, 188 736 
Baptist: 
American Home Missions Society.......... 24 Atl nck eee 5530: |, 3, 200H1). 2, 100 250 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
SOCIOL YS EI c Liar cree one camer ead tle ak ches I Bs lsegate sce 125 Feat Ihe epeesepteas [cs cere oe 
Catholic; Board of Missions? 7 .ysic ace ences - 112 Wale TOR MTS, 5070|| 03, 443 Gale eee 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions........... 5 3 2 440 409 BT: lene 
Congregational American Missionary Association . 29 2O «| assests 6,922 | 5,448] 1,380 94 
Friends Society and other Friends Agencies. ... 8 6 2 1, 642 I, 444 TOS lsat 
Lutheran Board for Colored Missions........... 9 I 8} 1,147 | 1,147 [ye-- eee [eee ees 
Methodist: 
Inrecdinlam sels soOCle tye amide tanec miele ni are 18 TO. Wee 5,059 | 3,263 | 1,600 196 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society........ 12 TOs 808 755 Ban neha 
Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen...| 85 32 Be | eh OR hte 930 152 
Protestant Episcopal Boards, American Church 
Institute, and the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. 5.2 acueies te ees thes 24 Io 14 | 2,988 | 2,720 208) ier 
United Presbyterian Church Boards of Freed- 
Fits MISSIONS Ne oe eect coh areca ae 15 II A| 2,870 | 2,470 370 30 
Nimerstaablsen unc BOATS ysse0 ui caic serait weds wee 12 | 6 6 Tei 57O ent, 302 194 | 14 
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WHITE CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE—continued. 


Teachers. 
Denominational boards. i 7 ne ee ee 
otal, White. Negro. 
PID teat papers. Reuse ce. Meester tees tarana areca vara fe 2, 562 | 1; 069 | 1,403 | $1, 546, 303 | $13, 822, 452 
Baptist: 
American Home Mission Society........... 419 139 280 304, 861 3, 870, 744 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
OCI GLY: cena rice Baath ui eas fal yeiuateg sn ‘I4 1 3 7,740 16, 500 
Catholic Board or Missions. 2 secs. ese tes ~ 4O4 384 20 | 146, 821 491, 000 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions............ 37 15 22 29, 910 184, 602 
Congregational American Missionary Association . 383 212 171 235, 704 L, 733, 589 
Friends Society and other Friends Agencies. .... | 96. 12 84 63, 868 915, 900 
Lutheran Board for Colored Missions............ 26 Tee 13 18, 310 72, 000; 
Methodist: 8 
Breedman 6 AId: SOCIely. secs ot ae ete ee 266 65 201 230, 160 2, 605, 687 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society......... 71 41 30 42,975 309, 500 
Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen.... 423 84 339 | 200, 124 2,151, 321 
Protestant Episcopal Boards, American Church | 
Institute, and the Domestic and Foreign { 
IESSIONATY SOCLELY: tote Site) seiains “a neienserareea 176 12 164 118, 526 | 628, 743 
United Presbyterian Church Boards of Freed- 
EMAIS EVE TSSIONSH veweatG sete Mee Ee © ek eee 166 44 122 88, 512 455, 600 
Ninersmallichinrchubaatdssa. cam ciem cs aun Seen 81 BF 44 58, 717 387, 265 
| ‘ 


SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE, AND TEACHERS. 


The total number of schools under the direction of white church boards is 354, of 
which 160 are classed as ‘“‘larger or more important’’ and 194 as “smaller or less impor- 
tant.”” The annual income for current expenses of these schools is one and a half million 
($1,546,303). The value of property is almost fourteen million ($13,822,421). 

The attendance in these institutions in 1913-14 was 51,529, of whom 43,605 were 
elementary, 7,188 secondary, and 736 ccilegiate. The number of teachers and workers 
was 2,562, of whom 1,069 were white and 1,493, or 58 per cent, were colored. On the, 
basis of sex, 714 were men and 1,848, or 70 per cent, were women. Classification accord- 
ing to character of work shows that 1,917, or 74 per cent, of the teachers are academic, 
342 industrial, 31 agricultural, and 273 administrative. Comparison with other groups 
of schools indicates that those under white boards still retain a considerable fraction 
- of white teachers, that the number of women teachers is rather iarger than in other 
groups, and finally that the proportion of academic instructors is higher than in any 
group except those under the colored boards. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


There are 10 denominational groups which own and maintain a number of insti- 
tutions for the education of colored people. Nine other denominations are supporting 
one or two schools each. Very few of the churches represented by either the larger or 
smaller of these boards have any considerable proportion of Negroes in their membership. 
There are other denominations, notably the Unitarians, who have contributed liberally to 
colored schools without any thought either of increasing their church membership or their 
control over these schools. The primary purpose of practically all of these organizations 
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has been the education of the Negroes in America and their preparation for life in a 
democracy. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the religious preference of the Negroes 
in the United States as compiled by the United States census of 1904. According to 
this census there were 3,685,097 Negroes in the various denominations. Of these 
2,354,789 were enrolled by Baptists, 1,182,131 belonged to various branches of Method- 
ism, and the remaining 148,177, hardly 4 per cent of the total, were distributed among 
the Catholic, Presbyterian, Christian, Congregational, Episcopalian, and other denomina- 
tions. 

It is probable that the schools of the white boards are more uniformly economical 
and intelligent in management than any of the other groups of private and higher schools 
for Negroes. The larger denominations maintain central offices and one or more travel- 
ing secretaries whose duties include both the supervision of the schools and the appeal 
for funds to the supporting churches. This personal supervision, together with regular 
reports of both financial and educational activities, has developed economy and honesty 
in the use of funds and some degree of thoroughness in the school work. It must be said, 
however, that the boards differ very much in the effectiveness of their supervision and 
that some of them are maintaining schools of doubtful value. 

The prevailing limitations of the schools of these boards have been the conservatism 
of their educational and financial policies and the difficulty of obtaining teachers of 
ability. Very few of the schools have modern systems of accounting, and the majority 
of them have been content with the traditional means and methods of education. They 
have not sufficiently recognized the importance of adapting their educational efforts to 
the needs of the pupil and the community. Schools have been cramped for equipment, . 
and the teachers have received less than a living wage. Under the pressure of a demand 
from colored leaders for recognition in the management and teaching force, many of the 
boards have been too willing to turn over their schools to colored officers and teachers. 
While it is pure religion and sound democracy to give every possible recognition to the 
colored people, it is neither religion nor democracy nor wise educational policy for the 
white people to give of their financial means and neglect to give of their minds and 
characters as teachers in these institutions. Some of the boards are now recognizing 
that they have permitted and encouraged a substitution of colored teachers for white 
teachers to an extent that has not worked for the best interest of colored people. Sound 
policy requires that the boards spare no effort to obtain the services of the best trained 
men and women of both races for the important work. 

The principal facts concerning these denominational boards and their schools are 
outlined in the following pages: 


BAPTIST BOARDS.’ 
- The American Baptist Home Mission Society? owns or supervises 24 educational 
institutions for Negroes in the United States. These institutions are all classed as 


1 White. 
2The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y.; corresponding secretary, H. L. 


Morehouse; superintendent of education, Gilbert N. Briner. 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, Chicago, Ill. 
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“larger or moreimportant.” According to this classification, all of these schools, whether 
they are large or small, are rated as an essential part of the educational efforts in behalf 
of Negroes. In effectiveness of educational work and in administrative efficiency, the 
general average of the group is very high. Seven of the schools, however, are hindered 
by the need of better adjustment of their activities to the educational demands of their 
section. . 
The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society owns and maintains Mather Academy, 
contributes liberally to the support of Spelman Seminary and Hartshorn College, and 
provides some aid for other schools. So far as the facts could be ascertained, the 
officers of the society supervise its contributions with considerable thoroughness. It 
is to be desired that their activities in Negro education be increased, especially in the 
education of colored girls. 

The figures for schools maintained by the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Baptist Home‘Mission Society are summarized herewith: 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 
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The annual income for current expenses of the 24 schools is $304,861, of which 
$150,637 is received from the board. On the basis of income, 5 of the schools have 
incomes between $1,500 and $5,000; 10 between $5,000 and $15,000; 6 between $15,000 
and $30,000; and 2 have incomes of over $30,000. The total property is valued at 
$3,870,744, of which about three and a third million is in plant and almost half a million 
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in endowment. Only one school has a valuation under $10,000; three schools have valua- 
tions between $10,000 and $25,000; four between $25,000 and $50,000; seven between 
$50,000 and $150,000; three between $150,000 and $250,000; and six over $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers.—The attendance in these schools in 1913-14 was 5,536, of 
whom 3,186 were elementary, 2,100 secondary, and 250 collegiate. All the schools main- 
tain elementary classes, and all but two have secondary pupils. Seven of the institutions 
are offering instruction in college subjects. Two of the seven, however, had neither 
the equipment nor teachers to maintain college work. The number of teachers is 4109, of 
whom 139 ate white and 280, or 66 per cent, are colored; 148 are men and 271, or 65 
per cent, are women; and 296, or 70 per cent, are academic teachers. 

These percentages for the color, sex, and work of the teachers indicate that the 
Baptist Society is following an average course in the selection of its workers and the 
arrangement of the school program. The’ high grade of colored officers and teachers 
now in charge of some of the Baptist Society schools indicates that the transfer from 
white to colored management has usually been made with considerable care. It is to 
be hoped, however, that further changes in this direction will be permitted only after 
thorough consideration of the importance of maintaining the influence of white officers 
and teachers in these institutions, so that the contact of races may be genuine and 
helpful. While the proportion of women in the teaching force is fairly large, it is no 
larger than in similar schools for white youth. This disproportion of women teachers 
is probably explained by the fact that the limited income does not make it possible to 
pay the higher salaries for men. A larger number of the male sex in the teaching force 
would strengthen the influence of these institutions on the boys and young men in 
attendance. The distribution of teachers as regards type of work shows a very strong 
emphasis on the literary phases of education. The ancient languages hold a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of a large number of these schools. Of the 419 teachers 
and workers, only 42 are offering industrial courses and 7 are teaching agriculture or 
gardening. For a people 80 per cent rural, this proportion of agricultural teachers is 
clearly not adequate. 

History and administration —The history of the work of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society in the South begins with the following resolution passed by its 
executive committee in 1862: 

Resolved, That we recommend the society to take immediate steps to supply with Christian 
instruction, by means of missionaries and teachers, the emancipated slaves—whether in the District of 
Columbia or in other places held by our forces—and also to inaugurate a system of operations for carrying 
the Gospel alike to free and bond throughout the whole southern section of our country, so fast and so 
far as the progress of our arms and the restoration of law and order shall open the way. 

From that day to the present time the society has worked unceasingly for the edu- 
cation and religious development of the colored people. Some measure of the remark- 
able success achieved in these 50 years of service is given in the educational institutions 
described in this report. ‘The efforts of the society have doubtless been strengthened 
by the consciousness of a certain responsibility for the colored Baptists, who constitute 
such a large proportion of the membership of all colored churches. While this large 
proportion of Baptists has given the Home Mission Society some advantages, it has 
also given rise to- many perplexing problems of administration. These difficulties 
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have usually originated in the desire of the colored Baptists to exercise authority in the 
management of the schools. 

In some States, notably in Texas, Georgia, and Virginia, the differences have 
resulted in the formation of two State conventions of colored Baptists. In these three 
States one convention contributes to the institution owned by the Home Mission Society 
and the other supports one or more schools which have been organized to satisfy the 
demands of colored Baptists who are eager to control church schools. The Baptist 
schools under colored control are described elsewhere. Practically all of them are 
suffering seriously from lack of funds and peor management. There are now some in- 
dications that’ these unfortunate divisions will be reconciled so that the Baptist schools 
may cooperate for the good of all. 

The names of the men and women who gave mahy years of faithful service would 
constitute a list too long to be entered here, Two of those whose wisdom has directed 
the policies in recent years should be mentioned. Dr. H. L. Morehouse belongs to the 
past as well as to the present. He began as secretary of the society in 1879 and has 
continued until the present time. Dr. George Sale was superintendent of education for 
several years until his death in 1912 and exerted a notabie influence on the educational 
methods of the institutions under his direction. 

Auditor’s report on accounting methods.—The following quotation from the report 
of a chartered accountant shows how carefully the affairs of the society are administered: 

The methods are very thorough in ascertaining the requirements of the schools, appropriating to 


such as can be supplied and disbursing the funds appropriated as needed; also in approving the erection 
of buildings, the buying or selling of land, appointing teachers, and controlling permanent funds. 


The minor changes suggested by the accountant are indicated herewith: 


A special system of accounting is used in all schools supported, and while it answers the require- 
ments of the society, we do not see how it can meet all the needs of principals in operating their schools. 
Two books are supplied, but others must be kept in order to prepare the items for entry in these final 
books. One loose-leaf ledger would be better than the two books used, and this would permit of a more 
complete classification of the accounts in the larger schools. With regard to an annual report for each 
school: No restriction is placed on the amount of donations solicited by the principals, and it would 
seem advisable that these be acknowledged by name and amount as part of the annual financial report 
to the public. 

It would seem desirable to have a more complete record of the movable equipment of the schools. 
Inventories should be on file, otherwise an insurance claim for part loss of the contents of a building 
would have to be settled in an arbitrary manner. 


Recommendation.—1. That the society shall not yet reduce its financial aid for the 
education of colored people. While every effort should be made to prevail upon the 
public-school authorities and the colored people to take over as much as possible of 
the educational work, the time has not come when the aid of the Home Mission Society 
may wisely be diminished. 3 

2. That a systematic effort be made to increase the adaptation of the curriculum 
of every institution to the needs of pupils and communities and especially to avoid 
duplication with other institutions. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH! 

The various organizations of the Catholic Church own and maintain seven schools 
rated as “larger or more important” and 105 ‘“‘smaller or less important” schools. The 
larger schools are in Alabama, Delaware, Mississippi, and Virginia. ‘Their educational 
work is effective. Some of them provide boarding facilities. ‘The smaller schools are 
church parochial schools, found in all parts of the Southern States, but especially in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. ; 

The increase of school missions has been marked during the past 10 years. In 
Georgia schools have been located in Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, and Macon since 
1907. The Georgia work has been done by a French order. ‘The schools in northern 
Mississippi are under the direction of an order of German origin. Those in Louisiana 
and southern Mississippi are partly French. 

A summary of the statistics for the schools maintained by the Catholic Board of 


Missions is given herewith: 
CATHOLIC BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
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‘The complete financial statistics of these schools could not be obtained. The 
annual income for current expenses was estimated at $150,000. The value of the prop- 


1 Catholic Board for Mission Work among Colored People; director-general, Monsignor John E. Burke, r Madison Avenue, New 
Vork City. This board was incorporated under the laws of Tennessee in 1907 for the special purpose of organizing and encouraging 
missions and schools for Negroes. 

Commission to Distribute Lenten Funds among Indians and Negroes; secretary, E. R. Dyer, D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary 
Baltimore, Md. ‘This commission is the result of the order issued by the council of Baltimore in 1884. Money is given to mis- 
sions only when they apply for aid. 

Josephite Fathers, Baltimore, Md. This order began work among Negroes in 1870. , 

Mother Katherine Drexel, of Philadelphia. Mother Katherine has organized several large schools for Negroes. According 


to Monsignor Burke, ‘‘she has given part or all of the funds for almost every colored mission in the South.” 


By 1888 it had organized four missions. 
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etty of the seven larger schools is about $500,000, of which $335,000 is in the two schools 
at Rock Castle, Va. The total attendance is 13,507, of whom 13,443 are elementary and 
only 64 secondary. The number of teachers is 404, the majority being white sisters 
of various Catholic orders. ‘The proportion of teachers of simple industry i is small and 
the number teaching gardening and agriculture is negligible. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Christian Church? began work among the colored people as soon as the Civil 
Warwasended. ‘There was no organized plan until 1872, when a group of philanthropists 
formed a stock company to start a school in Mississippi. About 1890 the American 
Christian Missionary Society took over the property and work of the stock company. 
In 1900 all the property was finally transferred to the Woman’s Board. ‘Through the 
efforts of this board the annual contributions have increased fromm $3,0co to $10,000 
and four schools have been added to the one in Mississippi. A summary of the schools 
of this church is given herewith: 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
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The Christian Woman’s Board maintains five schools, of which two are rated as 
“larger or more important”’ and three “‘smaller” schools. The total income for current 
expenses is $29,910, of which $21,000 is for the Southern Christian Institute in Mississippi. 
The value of property is $184,602, of which $160,492 is also in the plant of the Southern 
Institute. The total attendance is 440, of whom 409 are elementary and 31 secondary. 
The number of teachers is 37, of whom 15 are white and 22 colored; 14 are men and 2% 
are women. 

The general management of these schools is economical and the educational work 
is fairly effective. The simplicity of organization and the genuine interest of the teachers 
are noteworthy. It is to be hoped that a work su well done may be extended. With 


. 


larger contributions and slightly greater emphasis on the educational phases of school 


activities, the value of the work would be greatly increased. 


1 White. 
2 Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind; Superintendent of Work for Negroes, J. B. Lebman, Edwards, 


Miss. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. * 


The American Missionary Association? owns and supervises 29 schools for Negroes 
in the Southern States. The association also owns property in other schools and makes 
contributions to their work. As the management of these affiliated institutions has 
been transferred to independent boards of trustees, they are classified under other 
groups. Credit must be given to this association, however, not only for such affiliated 
institutions as Fisk University, but also for a number of others now maintained 
independently. 

A summary of the schools of the American Missionary Association is given below. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
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No denominational schools surpass those of this group in educational standards or 
administrative efficiency. It is probable that no church board has equaled this asso- 
ciation in the thoroughness of its self-examination. The following quotationfrom the 1914 
report outlines policies to which every church board should give serious consideration: 


In the realm of educational policy we record a most important change of tendency, which it is 
better to state positively as a movement toward concentration in order to secure greater efficiency. ‘This has 
involved the discontinuance or radical limitation of five of our smaller schools, including some of long 
history and rich service. * * * The time had come when the socialized Christian conscience de- 
manded such improved methods in missionary service as it requires—often by law—of educators, land- 
lords, employers of labor, and congregations of nen anywhere. It has cost $1,000, for instance, literally 
to stop rat holes in mission buildings and thus to save New Orleans and Porto Rico from danger from 
bubonic plague. We had to do better what we did at all, and our resources were insufficient. We 
simply had to close institutions. * * * 

While these peremptory conditions have closed some of the schools nearest to the masses of the 
people, we are glad to record as the chief technical gain of the year that the colleges have been made 
more available and useful to the masses. Their curricula have been broadened, and the conditions of 
entrance made more democratic and in harmony with those of the great middle western State universi- 
ties. This is immediately manifest in the increased number of high-school pupils, and will affect the 
colleges to-morrow. 


i White. 
2 American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City; honorary secretary, A. F. Beard; corresponding 


secretaries, Charles J. Ryder and H. Paul Douglass. 
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As to educational plant, last year’s survey touched: upon the demand of the socialized conscience 
for better housing conditions in missioaary institutions. Our response is in the fact that no year has 
ever spent so much for sanitation, that more fire escapes have been erected, and more bathtubs installed 
than in any previous year, * * * Asaclass, they are more nearly fireproof, they have more steelin 
their structure, more scientifically determined allowance of light and air, and more beauty than any 
previous group. * * * Ifthe Lord’s work is attempted at all it shall be done under somewhat decent 
conditions. Nor do we feel that it is a substitution of the physical for the spiritual. To live up to 
plumbing is itself a training of character; health is a prerequisite of thought, and beauty an inalienable 
right of the spirit. 

The total income for the current expenses of these institutions is $235,764, of which 
$129,429 is from the association. This includes the income from the Daniel Hand Fund, 
which is administered by the association. » On the basis of income, 5 of the schools are 
under $2,500, 7 have incomes between $2,500 and $5,c00, 13 between $5,000 and $15,000, 
3 between $15,000 and $30,000, and 1 bas an income over $30,000. The total property 
is valued at $1,733,589, of which about one,and a third million is in plant and a third 
of a million in endowment. With the Daniel Hand Fund of almost two million dollars, 
the property of the American Missionary Association for work among Negroes aggregates 
over three and a half millions. There are 4 schools with a property valuation under 
$10,000, 10 schools with valuations between $10,000 and $25,000, 9 schools between 
$25,000 and $50,000, 4 schools between $50,000 and $250,000, and 2 with a valuation 
over $250,000. aE ; 

Attendance and teachers.—The attendance in these schools was 6,922, of whom 5,448 
were elementary, 1,380 secondary, and 94 collegiate. All the schools have elementary 
classes, all but three have secondary, and four offer instruction in college subjects. The 
number of teachers is 383, of whom 212 are white and 17:, or 45 pet cent, colored; 92 are 
men and 291, or 76 per cent, are women; and 270, or 70 per cent, are academic teachers. 

The percentages for sex and work of teachérs indicate the policy usually followed by 
church boards. Lowsalaries have made necessary the employment of too large a propor- 
tion of women and a conservative educational policy has assigned relatively too many 
teachers to the academic classes. A total of seven teachers of agriculture shows little 
regard for the needs of a people so overwhelmingly rural as the Negroes of the Southern 
States. The lower percentage of colored teachers reflects the determination of the 
association to maintain a genuine personal interest in the welfare of the colored people. 

History and administration.—Though the colored membership of the Congregational 
Church is almost negligible as compared with that of the Baptist and Methodist Churches, 
the American Missionary Association was probably the first to undertake educational 
work in behalf of the Negroes. In 1861 Rev. Ll. I. Lockwood, commissioned by the 
association, wrote from Fortress Monroe: 

I ask especial interest in your prayers that I may be endowed with wisdom for these peculiar and 
momentous responsibilities. Parents and children are delighted with the idea of learning to read. 

The history of the American Missionary Association is a story of the patient and 
persevering efforts of hundreds of faithful men and women who have given themselves 
and their means for a people struggling upward from slavery. Some of the results of 
their endeavors are recorded in the educational work not only of the schools stifl under 
their control, but also in such institutions as Fisk and Atlanta Universities and Hampton 
Institute. The administration of the affairs of the association has always been in the 
care of strong men of broad education, some of them statesmen in power and vision. 
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B. FRIENDS OF THE PINEY WOODS COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL, BRAXTON, MISS. 


Among the visitors are officers both of the Blue and of the Gray. 
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Auditor’s report on accounting methods.—The report of the chartered accountant on 
the financial records of the association heartily approved of the thoroughness in the 
records of the larger transactions. Since his visit in 1915, the treasurer has made a 
number of important changes. The following quotation outlines a recommendation 
which is doubtless included in some of the changes now being effected in the accounts: 

A special system of accounting might be established in the schools, so as to provide, in the simplest 
way, the necessary financial information for the association, as well as business information for the 
principals in their transactions with students and in controlling the departments efficiently. It 
does not seem possible thoroughly to control a school which operates a farm, store, trading shops, and 
boarding department in addition to the usual academic departments, without having a system of 
departmental accounts showing all expenses and credits to each activity. This seems the only way 
of knowing the economic efficiency of the workers and the cost of each part of the organization. It is 
the only way of establishing a budget system of control. 

Recommendations.—1. That the association continue the policies outlined in its 
annual report for 1914. 

2. That adaptation to community needs be still further recognized in school 
activities. 

FRIENDS SOCIETIES. 

The various societies of Friends maintain six schools rated as “larger and more 
important” and two smaller schools. All of these schools are owned and managed by 
independent boards composed largely of Friends. The names and locations of the six 
more important schools are as follows: Schofield Normal and Industrial School and 
Laing School, in South Carolina; Cheyney Institute, in Pennsylvania; Christiansburg 
Industrial Institute, in Virginia; High Point Normal School, in North Carolina; and 
Southland College, in Arkansas. The educational work and administrative management 
of these institutions compare favorably with those of other church schools. No religious 
group has surpassed the Friends either in financial contributions or personal endeavor 
for the education of the Negroes. 

A summary of the schools maintained by Friends is given herewith: 


FRIENDS SOCIETIES AND OTHER FRIENDS AGENCIES. 
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1 Board of the Five Years’ Meeting on the Condition and Welfare of the Negroes; secretary, Miss Carolena M. Wood, Mount 


Kisco, N. Y. ; P : 
oBhends of Philadelphia, Race and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; representative, John T. Emilen. 


Society of Friends Orthodox Branch, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The total income for current expenses is $63,868 and the value of property is 
$915,900, of which $378,900 is in plant and $537,000 in endowment. The attendance 
is 1,642, of whom 1,444 are elementary and 198 secondary. The teachers are 96 in 
number; 12 are white and 84 are colored; 29are men and 67 women; and 57 are academic 
teachers. Only two of the schools are managed by .white officers. The proportion of 
industrial teachers is fairly adequate. Instruction in gardening and agriculture is, how- 
ever, not sufficiently emphasized to meet the needs of a rural people. 

Recommendations.—That the various societies of Friends cooperate in the employ- 
ment of an educational supervisor of all the schools maintained by Friends. 

2. That the Friends continue both their financial aid and their personal efforts in 
behalf of Negro education. : 


LUTHERAN BOARE..' 

The Lutheran Board of Colored Missions” owns and maintains one institution rated 
as “larger or more important” and eight “smaller or less important.” The larger 
institution, Immanuel Luther College, is located at Greensboro, N. C., with pupils 
practically all of elementary grade. The eight smaller schools are parochial schools, 
meeting in mission chapels or in rented buildings, usually of one room. ‘Luther Col- 
lege,” in New Orleans, is rated as one of the smaller schools, though it occupies a 
better building than the others. 

A summary of the schools maintained by the Lutheran Board of Missions is given 


herewith: 
LUTHERAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
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. The total income for current expenses of these schools is $18,319. The attendance 
is 1,147, practically all of elementary grade. The total number of teachers is 26, of 
whom 13 are white and 13 are colored; 21 are men and 5 are women. Some effort is 
made to teach secondary and theological subjects at the Greensboro school.. The 
teachers devote practically all their time to academic instruction. There seems to be 
little effort to give instruction in gardening or simpie industry. 

Though the Lutheran work for Negroes was begun as early as 1879 and the board 
has expended considerable money and effort, the results seem to be very meager. It is 
probable that reference to the experience and methods of other church boards would 
have made possible more effective plans. In view of the great educational needs of the 


1 White. 
2 Board for Colored Missions of Evangelical Lutheran Conference, St. Louis, Mo.; chairman, C. F. Drewes, 4108 Naturael 
Bridge Avenue; field secretary, J. N. Bakke, 512 Dover Place. 
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Negroes, it is most desirable that this board should reorganize its work according to 
the experience of other boards and continue its financial aid for the religious and educa- 
tional improvement of the Negroes. 


METHODIST BOARDS." 


_ The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church? owns and super- 
vises 18 educational institutions for Negroes in the United States. All of these schools 
are rendering valuable educational service to their communities and all deserve the 
support and interest of the church. Besides these institutions, credit must be given to 
this society for the organization of Meharry Medical College, now managed by an inde- 
pendent board of trustees and classified with the independent group. The Sarah Good- 
ridge Nurse Training School and Hospital is also omitted from the Freedmen group and 
classified with special institutions. Princess Ann Academy in Maryland is tabulated 
with the land-grant schools, according to its chief source of income. ‘The school homes 
for colored girls are closely related to the institutions under this society. The homes 
are maintained by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, for which the facts are 
presented after those for the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

A tabular view of the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is given herewith: 


FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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While the schools of this society are rendering a valuable service, the standards of 
administration and educational work of many of them have not been satisfactory. At 
east five of the schools have been in need of reorganization and a number of others could 


1 White. : i : 

2 Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal Church, 220-222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretaries, P. J. 
Maveety and I. Garland Penn; school inspector, C. W. Bennett. oe ; j 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; president, 
Mrs. W. P. Thirkield; corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. L. Woodruff; treasurer, Mrs. H. C. Jennings. 
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be much improved. The general management of most of these institutions is in striking 
contrast with that of the school homes managed by the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the same church. Whereas the school homes are almost without exception 
clean and orderly in appearance and effective in discipline and educational work, some 
of the institutions under the Freedmen’s Aid Society have failed to maintain satisfactory 
standards in these respects. 

The annual incomme for current expenses of the 18 schools is $230,160, of which 
$105,835 is from the society. All of the schools have an annual income of $2,500 or 
over; 2 have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000; 12 between $5,000 and $15,000; 3 
between $15,000 and $30,000; and 1 has an income over $30,000. ‘The total property 
valuation is $2,605,687, of which $1,824,778 is in the schoo] plant and $742,874 in endow- 
ment. All of the schools have a property valuation in excess of $25,000, 4 have valua- 
tions between $25,000 and $50,000; 5 between $50,000 and $100,000; 3 between $100,000 
and $150,000; 3 between $150,000 and $25a,000; and 3 have valuations over $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers —The attendance of these schools is 5,059, of whom 3,263 
are elementary, 1,600 secondary, and 196 collegiate. All but two of the schools have 
elementary pupils, all are maintaining secondary classes, and eight are offering instruction 
in college subjects. At the time of visit none of these institutions were adequately 
equipped to offer four-year college courses and a number of them were hampering other 
departments of their work in the effort to maintain college classes. The number of 
teachers is 266, of whom 65 are white and 201, or 75 per cent, are colored; 109 are men 
and 157, or 59 per cent, are women; and 191, or 72 per cent, are academic teachers. 

The proportion of academic teachers is about the same as that in most of the denomi- 
national schools. The emphasis on the literary courses is marked. It is unfortunate 
that this large denomination with 18 educational institutions should provide only 
three gardening teachers for the education of a people so largely rural. The per- 
centage of men in the teaching force is above the average of church schools. This 
is probably explained by the fact that the proportion of colored teachers in these insti- 
tutions is also above the average. The substitution of colored for white teachers in the 
Freedmen’s Aid schools has evidently proceeded with considerable rapidity. The indi- 
cations are that the change has been too rapid for the good of the schools. While 
democracy in education requires the recognition of the colored teachers, it is equally 
true that these schools need not only the financial aid of white people but also their 
personal influence. 

History and administration.—The Freedmen’s Aid Society was organized in 1866 
“for the purpose of aiding the recently emancipated slaves and their children in securing 
the benefits of a good common school education, and such other educational preparation 
as was necessary to provide Christian ministers, physicians, school teachers, and indus- 
trial leaders for the race.’’ The colored members of the various branches of Methodism 
are next to the colored Baptists in number. The number of colored members in the 
Northern Methodist Church represented by the Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Woman’s 
Missionary Society is about 350,000. These members contribute about a fourth of the 
total sums collected by the Freedmen’s Aid Society for the education of colored people. 

The executive officers of the society at present are two corresponding secretaries 
and a school inspector. These three officers supervise the schools and appeal to the 
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white and colored churches for funds to support the institutions. They have already 
accomplished a number of needed improvements. 

Recommendations.—In 1914 a report on the schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
was made by a commission composed of the leading educators of the church. The rec- 
ommendations of this commission are valuable not only for the schools of this denomina- 
tion but also for those of other denominations. The more important conclusions are 
summarized herewith: 


We are persuaded that in spite of the better rural schools now being provided for the Negroesin spite of 
some growth in normal school and high school accommodations, the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
is still an urgent need of the South. So far from sounding any retreat, we of the church should make a 
great advance, provide a large endowment, give more adequate facilities, pay better salaries, and, in 
general, strengthen the institutions we have established. They are needed to train a Christian leadership 
for the colored race, and while they can touch but a few out of the Negro millions, they can do, as they 
have already done, great things through these selected leaders. 

The election of an educational secretary of experience and training who shall be responsible directly 
ic the board, and who, under the board, shall have immediate supervision of the schools and their work. 

That the powers of the president in each school be larger and be more clearly defined. Having 
been chosen to carry out for the institution a particular policy determined by the board, he should be 
intrusted with responsibility and authority for the effective accomplishment of that purpose. 

That the board prepare and adopt a uniform system of keeping accounts, and that local bursars 
and treasurers be furnished with books and complete sets of blanks forthe same. We believe it would 
be advisable at least once in two years to send an expert accountant to each school to audit the accounts 
and to give any needed instruction in keeping the accounts and records in correct form. 

A uniform system of keeping school records should also be adopted, and necessary cards or books 
provided for the same by the board. 

In view of some grave mistakes which have been made in the construction of buildings, we recom- 
mend that a competent school architect be named, to whom all plans for new buildings or the remodeling 
of existing buildings shall be submitted, and who shall make recommendations to the board concerning 
them before they are adopted. 

That a constructive policy be adopted for the future development of our schools. It is evident 
to the commission that we have too many colleges (11 now offering college work, with only 250 college 
students in all, in some places as few as 8 or 9), and that some of our institutions should undertake 
particular lines of work, looking to local adaptation and needs. We question the wide use of the word 
“university,’’ and also the effort of so many institutions to do college work for which they have neither 
the equipment nor the teaching force. 

We suggest the advisability of conferring with the governing boards of other denominations and 
educational agencies, with a view to securing uniform action in finding appropriate names for the 
southern schools. 

That everything below the ninth grade be classed as grammar school, and that such work, particularly 
of the lower grades, be discontinued as soon as local conditions will warrant, except as may be required 
for practice teaching. 

That when college and secondary work are given in the same institution, they should be kept as 
distinct, as regards the work of instruction and the mingling of students in classes, as circumstances 
will permit. 

That some instructors are teaching more hours each week than can be done efficiently, and that 
recitation periods should not be less than forty-five minutes in work above the grades; also that a larger 
proportion of men teachers is desirable. 

That more flexibility be given to the courses of study, so that schools can be better adapted to 
local needs and conditions, and to the particular kinds of work the students propose to do. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for well-trained Negro teachers. We therefore recom- 
mend that, where college work is to be continued, some courses in education more advanced than 
secondary work be offered. 
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We would emphasize the necessity for exactness in thought and speech, for accuracy and thorough- 
ness in action, for regularity of habit, and would urge special wip se a to these in the work of classrooms 
and in the life of the schools everywhere. 

We note that laboratories are generally inadequate and that work in science is generally poor. 
We therefore recommend that a more generous equipment be sought and larger provision for science 
be made in the curriculum, whenever the facilities are available. 

That thorough instruction be given in all grades in personal and public hygiene. 

We are so impressed with the importance of industrial work for both boys and girls that we recom- 
mend that a place be made in the curricula in all academies and academic departments of colieges for 
such work, and that at several points a larger development of training for domestic arts and various 
trades be carried on. The addition of garden and farm work is everywhere greatly to be desired. 

We approve of the “duty system’’ and recommiend the extension of the plan for the care and 
improvement of the grounds and buildings. This work should be done under supervision, and in some 
cases payment might be allowed. 

We suggest that high ideals govern the construction and maintenance of dormitories and other 
buildings, especially those relating to light, ventilation, cleanliness, toilet, and bathing facilities, 
the provision of single beds, and the construction ‘of bedroom closets. Special emphasis sheuld be 
placed upon cleanliness of person and upon neatness of buildings and grounds, in order to teach the 
colored people how to live. The ae of manual labor should be taught by precept and 
example. 

We suggest the introduction into the Patent of savings plans to encourage thrift, and of any practi- 
cable forms of community extension and service. 

‘Libraries with few exceptions are composed of almost worthless books donated by ministers and 
others, unclassified and unused. We recommend that libraries be classified and built up by the addition 
of modern, usable books as rapidly as possible. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society owns and maintains 12 home schools fer 
girls. Eight of them are connected with the various educational institutions of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. These homes usually provide the lessons in cooking and sewing 
for all the young women in the school with which they are affiliated. In addition a few 
girls live at the homes and receive instruction in household arts through the actual care 
of the house. Four of the homes are independent and furnish both general instruction 
and practice in household arts. Practically all of them are very well managed. The 
instruction, both theoretical and practical, is effective. A summary of the work is given 


herewith: 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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1 All but 808 of the pupils in these homes are also pupils in schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society with which thei homes 
are maintained. 
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In some instances there is evidence of misunderstanding between the homes and 
the Freedmen’s Aid institutions with which they are associated. Some of the difficulty 
is the result of two departments under independent authority. The more fundamental 
difficulty is probably in the different standards and ideals of school activities. The 
homes are insisting on an educational emphasis that is not in accord with the literary 
ideals of the schools. They usually demand a more effective discipline and more atten- 

tion to the simple but essential elements of home life. In view of the indifference of 
some of the schools to these important phases of education, the influence of these homes 
is ali the more vital to the schools. It is to be hoped that the schools and the homes 
may work out a more vital and satisfactory cooperation than hitherto. Wherever it 
can possibly be arranged, every girl should be required to spend some time in the home. 

The total income for the current expenses of all the homes is $42,975, of which $38,502 
is received from the Missionary Society, The value of all the property is $287,000. 
The total attendance is 1,572 girls, of whom 808 are in the homes not connected with the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. The teachers and workers are 71 women, of whom 41 are 
white and 30 colored; 18 are academic and 42 are industrial teachers. 

History and administration.—The society began its work in 1881 when Thayer 
Home was built at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. It is organized in “bureaus,” each of 
which employs a white volunteer secretary and assistants. “‘Each bureau has the 
responsibility in its own field of executing the plans and applying the funds as ordered 
by the general board of managers.” The central office is at Cincinnati, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing comments by an accredited accountant indicate the need of more uniformity in 
the accounting systems: 

No special system of accounting has been established in the schools whereby uniform reports might 
be prepared. It is important that this be done, especially as the principals disburse funds, and are 
‘called upon to submit monthly reports. Also, the books of the schools are not examined by a visiting 


auditor. The students’ accounts are not properly controlled, as an integral part of the bookkeeping 
system, consequently it can not be said that accurate departmental cost accounts are forthcoming. No 


inventories of the contents of buildings are on file. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD.' 

The Board of Missions for Bicetrien of the Pea Church ? owns and super- 
vises 32° schools classed as “‘larger or more important” and 53 rated as ‘‘smaller or 
less important.’’ The 32 “more important” schools are regarded as essential parts of 
the educational activities of the States in which they are located. Through wise ad- 
ministration and fairly adequate equipment, they are meeting the needs of their com- 
munities or working successfully in that direction. Five of them are seminaries for 
colored girls. ‘The educational work and general administration of these seminaries 
are excellent. They are among the best schools for colored people in the South. Two 
are boarding schools for young colored men, the others are boarding and day schools 
for boys and girls. Because of limited means and ineffective administration, a number 
of schools in the latter group fail to attain to the standards of the girls’ seminaries. A 
few of them, such as the Haines Institute, are, however, very well managed and quite 


equal to the seminaries in general efficiency. 


1 White. 
2 ‘he Board of Missions for Freedmen, 513 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretaries, E. P.Cowan and JohnM. Gaston. 


3 Includes Lincoln University, which is not directly under the board but is included because of its Presbyterian affiliations. 
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Investigation shows that the 53 ‘‘less important”’ schools listed are of comparatively 
little value educationally. A large number of them are composed of a few children 
assembled in mission churches and taught by the minister’s wife or daughter. Some 
of them are too poorly equipped to be of use, some are doing work which could be better 
done by other schools, and some are mission churches rather than schools. Tthe Freed- 
men’s Board publishes the names of 56 other schools which are not included in this 
report. Extensive visitation through southern counties, conference with white and 
colored persons engaged in school work, and wide correspondence point to the conclu- 
sion that these 56 schools are not of sufficient importance to be included in this study. 

While there is no doubt that many of thesé hundred or more small parochial schools 
are doing some good, the general average of their work is so low as to reflect seriously 
on the wisdom of continuing them without a marked increase in the amount of super- 
vision. Reference to the experience and policies of the American Missionary Association, 
the Baptist Home Mission Society, and the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society, described 
in this chapter, shows emphatically the importance of concentration in the educational 
efforts of mission boards. These boards are not able to superintend a large number 
of widely scattered small schools. ‘The inevitable result of the effort to do so has been 
waste and inefficiency. The proper function of religious boards and philanthropic organi- 
zations is to establish leavening centers; the small individual schcols should be maintained 
by public authorities. Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Board can not offer adequate 
means and supervision to its larger schools as well as to its smail parochial schools, 
sound policy suggests that the board follow the experience of the other boards and 
concentrate its efforts on the more important schools. 


A summary table of these schools follows: 


BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR FREEDMEN OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
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_ While Lincoln University, the one school in Northern States, is not under the board of missions, it is listed here because of 
its Presbyterian affiliations, 
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Income and property—The total income for current expenses of the schools under 
the Freedmen’s Board, including Lincoln University, was $200,124. Of this $176,946 
was spent in the 32 larger schools and $23,178 in the 53 smaller schools. On the basis of 
income, 17 schools were under $2,500; 4 between $2,500 and $5,000; 9 between $5,000 
aud $15,000, and 1 between $15,000 and $30,000. Lincoln erversity has an income of 
$48,000. 

The total value of property of the 31 SemGols directly under the board was $1,109,909, 
of which $1,038,729 was in the property of the larger schools and $71,180 in the property 
of the smaller schools. The inclusion of Lincoln University brings the property of 
the larger Presbyterian schools up to $2,151,321. On the basis of property valuation 
14 schools were below $10,000; 5 between $10,000 and $25,000; 3 between $25,000 and 
$50,000; 8 between $50,000 and $100, Q00. Two schools fave property valuation 
over $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers.—The attendance of all the schools under this board, including 
Lincoln University, was 8,915, of whom 7,833 were elementary pupils, 930 secondary, 
and 152 in college studies. Lincoln University had 130 students reported as of col- 
legiate grade and Biddle University 22 in college subjects. Biddle is not adequately 
equipped to do college work. The teachers and workers in these institutions are 423 
in number, of whom 84 are white and 3309, or 80 per cent, are colored; 131 are men and 
292, or 69 per cent are women; and 373, or 88 per cent, are academic. 

These percentages indicate that the schools under the Freedmen’s board have an 
unusual proportion of colored teachers. As the secretary recently reported, ‘‘an over- 
whelming number of their workers belong to the colored race. There are only six white 
men in our employ.” White workers are now limited to the five girls’ seminaries and 
one other school. ‘These comments do not refer to Lincoln University, whose teachers 
are with two exceptions whitemen. Here again the experience of other boards is worthy 
of consideration. This experience shows clearly that the white boards render their best 
service when they send not only their money but also their capable men and women to 
have a vital part in the instruction of colored youth. The percentage of women 
teachers is large, but it does not exceed the average in church schools. The proportion 
of academic teachers is larger than it isin any other group under white or colored boards. 
The number of industrial teachers is very small and the agricultural teachers are negli- 
gible in number and quality. 

History and administration.—The Presbyterian Church began work among Negroes 
as early as 1864. Two committees, with headquarters at Indianapolis and Philadelphia, 
were combined by the General Assembly at Pittsburgh in 1865. In 1870 a committee 
doing similar work in New York was consolidated with the Pittsburgh-committee. In 
1882 this committee was incorporated under the present name of the board. The 
woman’s department was organized in 1884. Through this department the women of the 
church have rendered valuable aid to the schools. 

The administrative affairs of the board have been managed by conscientious men 
of noble purposes, who have given their best thought to the work. 

Recommendations.—1. That the educational activities of the board be studied by a 
commission of capable Presbyterian educators of the type appointed by the Methodist 
Church in 1913 and by the Congregational board in 1916. 

- 46927°—Bull. 3817-10 
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2. That the Presbyterian Church endeavor to increase the support of its schools 
for colored people. 

3. That a policy of concentration of educational effort be adopted and the energy 
and money centered as rapidly as possible on the institutions of educational promise. 

4. That the policy of eliminating white teachers from these institutions be discon- 
tinued and an effort made to prevail upon the strong white men and women of the 
church to recognize their responsibility and opportunity by becoming officers and 
teachers in schools for colored people. 

5. That a more effective system of accounts and records be introduced into the 
schools and a regular audit made. ; 


EPISCOPAL BOARDS.' 

The American Church Institute for Negroes was organized and incorporated in 1906 
for the purpose of assisting in the religious education of the Negroes. Its first secretary 
was the Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, whose faithful service was ended by death in 1914. The 
Rev. Robert W. Patton, the secretary of the Fourth Provincial Synod, now gives partial 
time to the raising of funds and the supervision of the eight schools receiving aid from 
the institute. These schools are as follows: 

St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N.C. 

St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Va 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Va. 

St. Athanasius’ Parochial School, Brunswick, Ga. 

Vicksburg Industrial School, Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Mark’s Academic and Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, Columbia, S. C. 

Fort Valley High and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Ga. 

The Episcopal Board of Missions includes every phase of missionary activity, whether 
domestic or foreign. This board appropriates about $50,000 annually for the education 
of Negroes in the United States. These gifts are made on the suggestion and advice of 
the bishops of the various dioceses. Appropriations for the larger institutions are sent 
directly to their treasurers. The small parochial schools are aided through the bishops 
of their diocese. These schools are frequently only small groups of children taught in 
the church. Their value depends very largely on the amount of supervision given by 
the officers of the diocese. The existence of many is uncertain and it has been im- 
possible to obtain an accurate list. Their work presumably is more religious than 
educational. ; 


1 American Church Institute for Negroes, 416 Lafayette Street, New Vork City; special representative, Robert W. Patton, 
secretary, Mrs. Isabel M: Carter. 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
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AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE AND THE EPISCOPAL BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
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The Episcopal Board of Missions and the American Church Institute give aid to 24 
schools, of which to are rated as “‘large or more important” and 14 as ‘‘small or less 
important.” On the basis of income one of the large schools has an income under 
$2,500, five have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000, two between $5,000 and $15,000, 
one between $15,000 and $30,000, and one over $30,000. These four are St. Augus- 
tine’s School in North Carolina, Fort Valley School in Georgia, St. Paul’s School and 
Bishop Payne Divinity School in Virginia. Several of the schools are located in the 
crowded sections of cities. Many of the “small” schools are parochial schools whose 
aim is religious rather than educational. 

General statistics —The total income of these schools is $118,526, of which $109,181 
is for the 10 “‘larger’’ institutions and $9,345 for the 14 ‘‘less important” schools. 
The total value of property is $628,734, of which $604,543 is the property of the 
larger institutions and $24,200 is the property of the smaller schools. The larger in- 
stitutions have an endowment of $106,835. 

The total attendance comprised 2,988 pupils, of whom 2,720 were elementary and 
268 secondary. The 15 students at Bishop Payne Divinity School were preparing for 
the Episcopal ministry. About a thousand of thé pupils reported were in attendance 
at the ‘‘smaller” schools. The total number of teachers and workers was 176, of whom 
12 were white and 164 were colored; 58 were men and 118, or 67 per cent, were women; 
and 118, or 68 per cent, were teachers of academic subjects. 

The proportion of colored workers is very large. Only St. Augustine’s and Bishop 
Payne Divinity School have any white officers or teachers. It is evident that the white 
members of the Episcopal Church have not given serious consideration to the colored 
schools of their church. The church has contributed a small proportion of its wealth, 
but the number and condition of the schools indicate a lack of interest in their work. 
The number of industrial teachers compares favorably with other church schools. 
Only three teachers of gardening and agriculture are employed in all these institutions. 
Such a number indicates that the schools.do not appreciate the needs of a people so 
largely rural as the Negroes of the Southern States. 
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Recommendations.-—1. That the Episcopal Church organize all its educational work 
for Negroes under the American Church Institute and give to this institute sufficient 
financial aid to make possible an educational work that is worthy of the traditions and 
the wealth of the church. 

2. That all donations to church schools be made under the direction of a superin- 
tendent acquainted with the character of the educational and administrative activities 
of each school. 

3. That a committee of the representative educators of the Episcopal Church study 
the condition of the schools for Negroes and report their findings to the church. 

4. That schools located in the crowded sections of cities be continued only until 
the public schools become adequate. Permanent institutions in cities should be con- 
ducted as social settlements and all boarding schools should, as soon as practicable, 
be removed to suburban or rural districts. .- 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 

The Board of Freedmen’s Missions owns and maintains 15 schools for Negroes in the 
United States. Of these 11 are rated as “more important”’ and 4 as “less important.” 
While 11 schools are regarded as “‘important,’’ or essential parts of the educational 
activities of their communities, the average income per school is only about six or seven 
thousand dollars a year. Knoxville College, with an income of $25,470, is the central 
institution of the system. The good work of this institution is see: in the high type 
of graduates who are employed as teachers in the smaller schools. 


BOARD OF FREEDMEN’S MISSIONS OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
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In educational work and administration the United Presbyterian institutions com- 
pare favorably with the best church schools. While the majority of them are not 
large, they are managed with economy and their activities are conducted with con- 
siderable regard for thoroughness. With the exception of two or three in eastern 
Tennessee, they are all well located. The six schools in Alabama are all in Wilcox 
County, forming a county system of private schools. The unusual development of these 
schools in this one county is probably due to the interest and ability of a Scotchman, 


1 Board of Freedmen’s Missions, 209 Anderson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, }. W. Witherspoon. 
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member of the United Presbyterian Church, who settled in the county soon after the 
Civil War. 

General statistics. —The total annual income for current expenses is $88,512, and the 
value of property is $455,600. The attendance is 2,870, of whom 2,470 are elementary, 
370 secondary, and 30 collegiate. All the schools have elementary pupils, and seven 
schools maintain secondary classes. Only Knoxville College offers instruction of col- 
lege grade. The total number of teachers is 166, of whom 44 are white and 122, or 73 
per cent, are colored; 46 are men and 1 20, or 72 per cent, women; and 108, or 65 per 
cent, are teachers of academic subjects. 

The proportion of colored teachers is large, but, in view of the location and type of 
these schools, it is probable that the present division is necessary. Any increase in the 
proportion of colored teachers should be seriously questioned. It is suggested that the 
experience of other church boards should be consulted on this problem. The percentage 
of women teachers is above the average. The emphasis on industrial courses is some- 
what more marked than in other church schools. The provision for instruction in gar- 
dening and agriculture is by no means sufficient, however, for the rural masses of the 
communities in which these schools are located. 

Admimstration.—Much of the success of the colored schools of the United Presby- 
terian Church is due to the ability and faithfulness of Dr. Witherspoon, whose long ser- 
vice forms a notable contribution to religious and educational work. In 1915 the Board 
of Freedmen’s Missions published the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of its activities. The 
time and consideration which this board of conscientious business men and ministers 
devote to the management of the affairs of the schools under their care are indicated 
by the fact that the board holds regular monthly meetings for the transaction of bus- 
iness pertaining to the schools. 

Recommendations.—1. That the church continue its support of the institutions for 
the education and improvement of the Negroes. 

2. That a systematic study of all the schools be undertaken by the leading educa- 
tors of the United Presbyterian Church. Suggestions as to methods may be obtained 
from the Methodist and Congregational commissions that have recently reported con- 
cerning educational work. : 

3. That the corresponding secretary be aided by an associate officer who shall visit 
the schools and superintend their activities. In view of the influence of Knoxville Col- 
lege on all the schools, it might well be desirable for the president of the institution to 
be given sufficient assistance to cooperate with the corresponding secretary in the field 
work. 

4. That effort be made to establish closer relations with the public-school systems 
of the communities in which the church schools are located. Possibly some of the smaller 
schools in Willcox County can be transferred to the public authorities and the church 
aid given to supplement the public appropriations. This arrangement is also worth 
considering for the schools of East Tennessee. 

5. That a system of accounting be adopted in all the schools and a systematic 
audit made by a visiting auditor. Inventories of the properties should be on file 
in the Pittsburgh office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WHITE DENOMINATIONS. 


There are a number of miscellaneous denominational schools maintained by white 
boards. The principal facts concerning these schools are presented in the following table: 


MISCELLANEOUS DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS—WHITE BOARDS. 
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Many of the schools of this group represent churches with considerable wealth. Of 
special interest are the two institutions maintained by white church boards of the South. 
Paine College of Augusta is maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
This institution is the largest of the group. The other school owned by the South is 
Stillman Institute maintained by the Presbyterian Church South. Each institute is 
described in detail in Volume II. 


NEGRO CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOCLS. 


The work of, the Negro church boards is convincing evidence of the determination 
of the colored people to help themselves. In less than 50 years the Negro churches 
have acquired school property valued at almost two and one-third millions ($2,305,054) 
and they are contributing annually over a third of a million ($380,933) for the current 
expenses of the schools which they own. As a promise for the future development of 
the race, this is a remarkable achievement. , . 
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The principal facts concerning these denominational groups and their schools are 


outlined below: 


NEGRO CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE, AND TEACHERS. 


The total number of schools owned by Negro church boards is 153, of which 60 are 
rated as “larger or more important” and 93 as “‘smaller or less important.”’ The 60 
larger schools have sufficient equipment and means to render a valuable service to their 
communities. The smaller schools are of doubtful educational value. Some of them 
have been organized to satisfy the ambitions of a church or an individual desiring to 
The total attendance is 17,299, of whom 14,686 are elementary, 2,498 
secondary, and 115 collegiate. The number of teachers is 828, of whom 331 are men and 
497 are women. Practically 90 per cent of all the teachers are academic. Only 44 are 
industrial teachers. The employment of only four teachers of gardening and agriculture 
indicates a failure to understand the needs of a people so largely rural as the Negroes of 
the Southern States. | 


‘ 


manage a school. 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


While the schools owned by Negro boards are rendering valuable service, it is not 
to be expected that the pioneer efforts of a race will be made without faults and weak- 
nesses. A few of the schools are administered with economy and skill. Owing to lim- 
ited means and lack of experience in administrative method, however, many of them are 
poorly managed. The financial accounting is inadequate. Many of the audits are made by 
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men without knowledge of bookkeeping. Very few keep accurate records of attendance, 
enrollment, class standing, and rating as to character and general ability. Many of the 
schools fail to maintain proper standards of discipline. There is frequently a lack of 
order and cleanliness in classrooms and especially in the dormitories and dining rooms. 
Pupils and sometimes teachers are not prompt in class attendance and in other school 
duties. Buildings and grounds are often badly kept. While this is partly due to a lack 
of means, many little repairs that might easily be made with hammer, nails, and white 
wash are overlooked. 

The explanation of this condition lies not only in the inexperience of the officers in 
the schools but also in the lack of a central boatd with authority to direct the educational 
and business management of each institution. In the absence of such a board, the gen- 
eral direction has been given to bishops who have been too busy with other matters to 
give effective attention to the schools. ‘This condition has been accurately described in 
the following statement by Dr. S. G. Atkins, a former secretary of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church: 

Good schools require organization and machinery. The old tradition stopped with episcopacy. I 
would urge that our board of education be made a real working board to meet at times other than when 
bishops’ meetings are held. Our main object should be to improve our educational system. It is tar 
better to have a smaller number of good schools than a larger number of poorones. In the matter of edu- 
cation itis quality rather than quantity thatcounts. Defective education is a thing of very questionable 
value. 

Another element in the situation is the difficulty of finding men of adequate training 
and experience not only to direct but also to educate church conventions to distinguish 
between church politicians and men known for their integrity and ability. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That each denomination appoint a secretary of known integrity and ability and 
vest in him authority to supervise both the business and educational affairs of the 
schools. 

2. That an adequate system of cost accounting be installed in each school and an 
annual audit made by a trained accountant who is entirely independent of the denomi- 
nation. 

3. That careful records be kept of enrollment, daily and class attendance, and pupils’ 
standing in study and work. 

4. That building operations be undertaken only on the advice of an architect 
of good standing. 

5. That some provision be made in the curriculum for the agricultural education 
of the large majority of pupils who must live in the rural districts. 

6. That effort be made to have regular inspections of educational work and business 
management both by officers of the State departments of instruction and by the repre- 
sentatives of philanthropic boards. 

7. That a policy of concentration be adopted so that a few effective schools may 
be maintained. : 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


There are four large Negro denominations and five small organizations which own 
and maintain one or more schools. The number of church members in each of the 
larger denominations is as follows: Baptists, 2,270,000; African Methodist Episcopal, 
500,000; African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 185,000. The total membership of the other 
groups is very small. 


NEGRO BAPTIST BOARDS. 


Though there are several national organizations of Negro Baptists, none of them 
appear to own or maintain any educational institutions. The schools are owned and 
directed by State or local organizations or by independent boards of trustees selected 
from the membership of Baptist churches, The origin of the national and State asso- 
ciations was suggested in the discussion of the white Baptist boards. The local Baptist 
associations are composed of churches located in one or more counties. 

The tendency or habit of the colored Baptists to divide is a serious hinidrauee 
to their educational efforts. There are at present two organizations called “National 
Baptist Conventions.” The Baptists of Virginia are divided into two State organiza- 
tions with two sets of local organizations, dividing even small communities between 
two Baptist churches. The natural result of associational jealousy is the formation 
of a large number of weak, poorly equipped schools. ‘The real status of many of them 
is clearly indicated in the following, quoted from a letter written by a colored woman 
who is thoroughly familiar with the colored Baptists of the country: 

I am inclosing you a list of Baptist schools. Of course, you know that some of these colleges and 
universities never existed in reality, and some of the institutes and academies live on paper so far as 
the work is concerned. Most of them are struggling along, but need pressure and even exposure to 
make them live up to their high-sounding names as well as give to the people value received. 

Further testimony to the same effect is given in the following quotations from the 
report of the Negro Missionary Baptist General Convention of Texas, October, 1915: 

It is our observation and experience that no one or two associations can or will successfully operate 
aschool. It is possible, but improbable, for the simple reason that it takes more money than they 
are willing to give. 

Since the practice of indiscriminately starting Baptist schools is wasteful and hurtful, making us 
less able to meet competition in education work, we raise the question whether it would not be better 


to have one, two, or three schools wisely located, properly equipped and supported, than to have a 
dozen or. more so poorly equipped that they can not render a high grade of service. 
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e 
SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY BAPTIST LOCAL CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Schools.—The various associations of Negro Baptists own and maintain 110 schools, 
of which 31 are rated as “larger or more important” and 79 as “small or less important.” 
Some of the 31 schools are classified as “more important”’ on the basis of quality of work 
rather than on size of plant. The majority of the 79 “smaller” schools are of com- 
paratively little value educationally. Many of them are spending money which could 
be much more effectively used at the larger schools. These are the little schools which 
the report of the Negro Baptists of Texas so vigorously condemns in the statement 
quoted above. 

Financial status, attendance, and teachers—The total annual income for current 
expenses is $181,914, of which $99,040 is for the 31 larger schools and $82,874 for the 
79 smaller schools. The value of property is $821,295, of which $539,545 is in the 
smaller schools. According to these figures, the average income of the larger schools is 
only about $3,200 and the average value of plant is about $17,000. The average income 
of the smaller schools is about $1,000 and the average value of plant about $3,600. 

The total attendance is 11,250 pupils, of whom 10,324 are elementary -and 926 
secondary. The number of teachers is 474, of whom 159 are male and 315 female. ‘There 
are only 20 teachers of industrial courses and two teachers of agriculture. The 79 
smaller schools have only four industrial teachers. 

Recommendations.—The first impression made by the foregoing facts is one of sur- 
prise and admiration that the masses of the Negro Baptists have given so liberally for 
the support of their church schools. ‘The second impression is that of regret that money 
contributed by people of such limited means could not be more effectively used. Most 
of the general recommendations made for all Negro church boards (p. 152) apply with 
special force to the schools for the Negro Baptists. It is particularly important— 
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1. That the Negro Baptists concentrate their contributions on a few schools, so that 
each school may do better work. . 

2. That close cooperation be developed with the State and county departments of 
education and with the schools maintained by the white Baptists. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.’ 

So far as the facts could be determined the educational department of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church does not have such authority as the American Missionary 
Association or the Baptist Home Mission Society or the various freedmen’s aid societies. 
The relation to the schools seems to be largely advisory. Authority and ownership are 
vested in the trustees of the various institutions. The situation is indicated by the 
following quotation from the 1916 report of the educational secretary: 


After having met the board secretaries of education convened by the United States Department 
{Bureau] of Education, and embracing all the secretaries of denominations doing educational work among 
Negroes, I am convinced that we must rearrange our educational work in some way so as to comport 
with the general sentiment and practice of the times. I have studiously gone over our educational 
system and have compared it with other denominational systems, and while we have done remarkably 
well, under the existing circumstances, we must now come to a better adjustment and arrangement for 
the employment of methods more modern. I therefore make the following recommendations, which 
were presented to the bishops’ council and approved by that body, and if adopted by the general con- 
ference now in session, will heal many of the defects and put us in line for certain recognition which is 
now being denied. That the general board of education be empowered to— 

(a) Classify and standardize our various schools, colleges, and universities. 

(6) Confirm or reject all applicants for positions in our system of schools. 

(c) Establish and enforce uniform curricula in all schools under the general board of education. 

(d) Install an efficient system of bookkeeping such as the times demand. 


The statistics of schools of the African Methodist Episcopal Church are summarized 


below: 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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1 Educational department of African Methodist Episcopal Church: secretary, A. 5, Jackson, Waco, Tex. 
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Financial status —The various conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church own and maintain 17 schools, of which 13 are rated in this report as “larger or 
more important” and 4 as ‘‘smaller or less important.” The total income for current 
expenses is $129,778 and the total value of property is $800,609. On the basis of income 
four of the larger schools have incomes under $5,000, six between $5,coo and $15,000, 
and three between $15,000 and $30,000. According to property, three schools have a 
valuation under $25,000, five between $25,000 and $50,000, three between $50,000 and 
$100,000, and two between $150,000 and $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers —The attendance was 3,212 pupils, of whom 2,096 were 
elementary, 1,028 secondary, and 88 collegiate. Three institutions offer college courses. 
Two of these, however, are seriously hampered both by the inadequate preparation of their 
pupils and by limited facilities. The number of teachers was 187, of whom 98 are men 
and 89 women. The number of industrial teachers is very small and the agricultural 
instruction is negligible. ~ 

General conclusions.—As an indication of the progress of the colored people, the 
extent of these educational facilities and the character of the organization are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. The attitude of the bishops’ council has been outlined in the quo- 
tation from the report of the secretary. In addition to the recommendations made by 
the secretary, it is urged that the officers of this denomination give careful consideration 
to the experience of all church boards as they have been described herein or through 
conferences with their officers. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION SCHOOLS.' 


The powers of this board are largely advisory. At a recent meeting of the general 
conference of the church action was taken to unify the school system and to increase 
the power of the board of education. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH. 
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1 Board of education of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: president, Bishop C. R. Harris, Salisbury, N. C. 
secretary, J. W. Martin, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Financial status.—The conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
own and maintain 11 schools, of which 9 are rated as “larger or more important” and 2 
s “less important.” The total income for current expenses is $37,600 and the value of 
property is $316,950. Livingstone College in North Carolina represents over half of the 
total of income and property. 

Attendance and teachers.—The total attendance was 1,207 pupils, of whom 923 were 
elementary, 267 secondary, and 17 in college subjects. The teachers were 77 in number, 
of whom 36 were men and 41 women. The emphasis on industrial courses has been small 
and the agricultural instruction has been unimportant. 

General conclusion.—The general standards of educational work have been fairly 
good. This is especially true of the smaller schools. There are now indications that 
Livingstone College will soon be reorganized on an effective basis. In view of the prom- 
inence of this institution in the educational work of the church, it is desirable that its 
influence shall be similar to that of Knoxville College on the small schools of the United 
Presbyterian Church. The satisfactory development of African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion schools requires the adoption of the policies outlined in the general discussion of all 
Negro church boards. 


COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.' 


The General Board of Education of the African Methodist Episcopal Church has only 
recently been organized. Its functions with regard to the schools are advisory. The 
secretary is, however, doing much to improve the methods of administration and the 
standards of educational work. His point of view is well stated in the following quota- © 
tion from his annual report: 

The strongest plea for help is first-class work. Our schools must run on business principles and 
not on sentiment. We must arrange the classification and standards of our schools so that they will 
be each what its name indicates—not professing to do what we do not do. A good grammar school is 
greater than a poor high school; a good academy more desirable than a sorry college; a well-conducted 
college is preferable to a sham university. We must meet present-day needs and demands if we 
expect to get money. 

A very important fact with regard to this denomination and its schools is the 
relation to the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church was founded through the missionary interest of the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church?in the former slave States. Through this interest, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South maintains Paine College at Augusta, Ga., and contributes annual sums to several 
of the African Methodist Episcopal schools. In the cooperation now being developed, 
the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church has been ably represented by Dr. John M. 
Moore, the secretary of the mission department, and Dr. Anderson, the secretary of 
education. 


1 General Board of Education of African Methodist Episcopal Church; general secretary, James A. Bray, Birmingham, Ala. 
2 White. 
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COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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Financial status.—The conferences of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church own 
and maintain nine schools, of which six are rated as “larger or more important” and 
three as “smaller or less important.” The total income for current expenses is $25,991 
and the value of property is $328,200. Lane College in Tennessee is the only institution 
with an income of over $5,000 a year. Three schools have property valuations of over 
$50,000. 

Altendance and teachers.—The total attendance is 1,313 pupils, of whom 1,036 are 
elementary, 267 secondary, and 10 collegiate. The number of teachers is 72, of whom 
32 are men and 4o are women.’ The provision for industrial courses is very inadequate 
and the instruction in agriculture is negligible. 

General conclusion.—The reorganization of these schools now under way and the 
increasing cooperation with the Methodist Episcopal Church South (white) are very 
hopeful signs. It is very desirable that the African Methodist Episcopal Church adopt 
and enforce the policies outlined by Secretary Bray in his annual report for rors. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLORED DENOMINATIONS. 


Only one of the schools maintained by churches in the miscellaneous group is rated 
“larger or more important.” The other five are of comparatively little educational 
value. ‘The following is a summary of these schools: 


1 These figures do not include Paine College, taught largely by southern white men and women. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS—NEGRO BOARDS. 
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IX. EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The funds and associations interested in the education of Negroes in the United 
States differ widely in purpose and resources. Some are rendering a remarkable educa- 
tional service not only to the Negroes but also to the South and the whole Nation. A 
number of the agencies described are devoting only a part of their resources to Negro 
education. A few of those included are of comparatively little importance. The arrange- 
ment in this chapter is based on the character and extent of work done by each fund 
and association. On this basis the chapter is divided into six parts: (1) Educational 
funds; (2) Religious organizations; (3) Educational associations; (4) Southern organ- 
izations; (5) Libraries; (6) Hospitals and nurse-training schools. In listing the organ- 
izations included in each group the plan has been to place close to each other those 


engaged in similar work. 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS.! 


_ This group includes all funds of any importance that are devoting part or all their 
income to the improvement of educational facilities for Negroes. Those devoting only 
parts of their income to this purpose are the General Education Board and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. In addition to the funds described in this chapter reference should here be 
made to the Carnegie Foundation. The interest of Mr. Carnegie in Negro education is 
well known. His gifts have been large and significant. The activities of the Carnegie 
Foundation, however, have been such that little systematic study could be devoted to 
Negro education. 

Of the nine funds described, five have developed a correlation of activities that 
adds much to the value of their work. These five are the General Education Board, 
the Slater Fund, the Jeanes Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the Rosenwald rural 
school building donations. This correlation of effort probably originates in the con- 
viction, common to all of them, that the educational progress of the Negroes in the 
United States requires the increasing cooperation of public authorities in the Southern 
States. 

The Daniel Hand Fund and the Stewart Missionary Foundation are discussed in this 
chapter, but their incomes are largely expended in connection with the activities of 
church boards. The Daniel Hand Fund constitutes a considerable part of the endow- 
ment of the American Missionary Association and the Stewart Missionary Foundation 
is closely affiliated with the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church. The 
Miner Fund and the Cushing Fund have small endowments, the former about $40,000 and 
the latter about $33,500. Their affairs have been managed with but little or no regard 
to the work of other funds. 


1 Other benefactions not treated here include: The “African third of the John Parrish Fund’’; the Avery fund; the Vilas 
bequest, providing for scholarships at the University of Wisconsin; and the John McKee fund. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD.! 


The guiding principle of the General Education Board in all its efforts in behalf of 
Negro education is cooperation, first of all with public authorities and second, with 
agencies that are thoroughly constructive in purpose.? The policies of the board are 
based upon a study both of educational facilities and community needs. Its activities 
have included the improvement of country life through farm demonstration work and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in such projects as the cultivation and canning of vegetables; 
encouraging secondary schools to adapt their program to the needs of democratic 
society; and aiding colleges and universities to increase their efficiency and broaden 
their curriculum so as to provide adequate emphasis on modern problems. While 
the sum spent on educational efforts in behalf of Negroes forms but a comparatively 
small part of the total appropriations made by the Board, the activities encouraged 
or maintained have been effective in the development of cooperation with the pub- 
lic-school authorities and in the improvement of both private and public schools for 
Negroes. The board does not make contributions for the endowment of Negro 
schools, but has made annual contributions for expenses which, if capitalized, would 
represent an endowment of approximately $2,000,000, 

State supervisors of Negro rural schools —Perhaps the most important form of co- 
operation on the part of the General Education Board in behalf of Negro education is 
with the State departments of public instruction in the appointment and support of 
State supervisors of Negro schools. Ten Southern States have made such appointments. 
These supervisors are capable southern white men who are devoting their energy with 
much success to the advancement of Negro schools. Their efforts have already resulted 
in small but significant increases in public appropriations, a better attitude toward Negro 
education, and greater cooperation between public and private institutions. | 

Cooperation with private agencies.—Another important contribution of the General 
Education Board has been correlation of effort with private funds, church boards, and 
individual institutions. The Jeanes Fund has received financial aid and encouragement 


1 Offices, 61 Broadway, New York City. Officers: Chairman, Frederick T, Gates; secretary, Wallace Buttrick; assistant 
secretaries, Eben Charles Sage and Abraham Fiexner; treasurer, Louis G. Myers; assistant treasurer, L. M. Dashiell; members: 
Frederick J. Gates, Walter H. Page, John D. Rockefeller, jr., Albert Shaw, Wallace Buttrick, Starr ]. Murphy, Edwin A. Alder- 
man, Hollis B. Frissell, Harry Pratt Judson, Charles W. Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, Edgar L. Marston, Wickliffe Rose, Jerome D. 
Greene, Anson Phelps Stokes, Abraham Flexner, George E. Vincent. 

2 The first permanent endowment, received June 30, 1905, and amounting to $10,000,000, was expressly designed to furnish 
an income ‘‘to be distributed to, or used for the benefit of, for such purposes, and under such conditions, or employed in such 
other ways as the board may deem best adapted to promote a comprehensive system of higher education in the United States.’ 
In February, 1907, a further gift of $32,000,000 was made, “‘one-third te be added to the permanent endowment of the board 
two-thirds to be applied to such specific objects within the corporate purposes of the board.’’ On July 7, 1009, Mr. Rockefeller 
increased his benefactions by the gift of an additional $10,000,000. At the present time the board’s resources are valued at 
$33,939,157, Of which $30,918,064 is general endowment and $3,021,093 reserve fund. The gross income from these funds for the 
year 1913-14 was $2,417,080. (The General Education Board, 1902-1914.) 

The powers of the board in the use of the funds given to it are indicated by the following paragraph from a letter written by 
Dr. Buttrick to Mr. Rockefeller: 


The board begs to acknowledge also the receipt of your personal communication of June 29, 1909, wherein you authorize and 
empower the board and its successors, under wise and proper regulations, whenever in their discretion it shall seem wise, to dis- 
tribute the principal of this fund and all other endowment funds hitherto contributed by you to this board. 

The board accepts this release from the obligation to hold these fundsin perpetuity as an endowment, witha very clear appre- 
ciation of the wisdom, the long look ahead, and the faith in the future manifested in the authorization. The members of the 
General Education Board, as a body corporate and as individuals, are like-minded in their understanding and in their own 
determination to use the power you have given them for the public welfare with patience, judgment, and justice. (The General 
Education Baard, 1902-1914, PP. 222-223.) 

Since its establishment up to June 30, 1915, the Board has contributed for education $16,862,148. Of this amount, $811,782 
was contributed to Negro schools, and $99,321 was appropriated for the support of the beard’s agents for Negro rural schools. 
(Negro Year Book, 1916-1917.) 
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in the excellent work of placing industrial supervisors and teachers in many counties 
throughout the Southern States. The Slater Fund has been similarly assisted in the 
development of the county training schools. In the study of Negro education, the 
agents of the Phelps-Stokes fund not only had access to the board’s valuable records 
but were enabled to call upon the board’s representatives for information and counsel. 
Church boards of education and individual schools have received substantial appropria- 
tions from the board and valuable suggestions on educational method from its educational 
experts. 

Homemakers’ clubs for Negro girls Homemakers’ clubs have been formed in nine 
Southern States. These clubs are composed of colored girls and women who are taught 
the essentials of rural homemaking, including the cultivation of a garden and the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. The movement has been very successful in the inculcation of 
sound ideas of sanitation, thrift, and morality. Hundreds of clubs have been formed 
under the general direction of the State supervisors and the more immediate care of the 
Jeanes Fund county teachers. . 

Faym-demonstration movement.—The farm-demonstration movement is undoubtedly 
the most important educational effort which the General Education Board has en- 
ccuraged for the improvement of white and colored people. While the influence of the 
movement has been primarily among white farmers, its future possibilities for the colored 
people are so significant that a description of the plan must be included herein. The 
purpose of the movement is the increase of the productivity of the soil. The plan was 
originated by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp about 1903, in order to enable the farmers of Texas 
to combat the ravages of the bollweevil. The fundamental element in the plan is Dr. 
Knapp’s principle that the most effective way of teaching good farming is to prevail upon 
one farmer in every neighborhood to cultivate an acre of his land according to scientific 
methods of agriculture. The effect of such a plan has been that the farmer with the 
demonstration acre extends the plan to the remainder of his farm and the neighboring 
farmers soon follow his example. It has been shown that such an experimental plat is 
much more effective than the distribution of printed matter or even explanations by 
traveling lecturers. 

When the remarkable possibilities of this simple method had been demonstrated, the 
General Education Board entered into cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture to extend the movement throughout the Southern States and especially 
in the section suffering from the bollweevil. As a result of this cooperation, begun in 
1906, the board made increasing appropriations each year until the sum for 1913-14 had 
become $252,000. In that year the Federal Government also appropriated $375,000 and 
the States and counties gave approximately $490,000. In 1915 the work was taken 
over by the Federal Government and the appropriation was considerably increased. 

The economic and educational significance of the farm-demonstration movement is 
now gradually becoming understood. Communities have lifted themselves out of poverty. 
Schools and churches and roads have been built. The general average of community 
welfare has been elevated in many rural districts. School men have been impressed with 
the value of actual demonstration in instruction and the schools are requiring that 

. pupils shall “learn to do by doing.” 
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JOHN F. SLATER FUND.! 


Frequent reference to the Slater Fund is made in the chapter on the history of Negro 
education. The Fund was established in 1882 with a gift of $1,000,000 by John F. 
Slater, of Connecticut, for the purpose of ‘‘uplifting the lately emancipated population 
of the Southern States and their prosperity.” In recognition of the public spirit of the 
donor, the United States Congress gave him a vote of thanks and a medal. At the time 
of the final distribution of the Peabody Fund in 1914, the Peabody trustees voted to 
transfer a sum amounting to about $350,000 to the John F. Slater Fund, “the income 
to be used for improving the rural schools for the Negro race.” ‘The present endowment 
of the Slater Fund is about $1,750,000. 

In 1915-16 the Slater Fund appropriated $67,250 for Negro schools located in 13 
Southern States. Of this amount $25,425 was given to supplement the work of institu- 
tions owned by State or county authoritiés. The total number of schools receiving 
aid in 1915 was 68, of which 17 are county training schools and 19 are owned by city, 
county, or State. Approximately $3,000 has been given to aid summer schools for 
teachers. 

The general purpose of the appropriations made by the trustees of the Slater Fund 
has been the encouragement of industrial courses. The number of schools receiving 
aid has varied from year to year. The following statement indicates the number of 
schools and the amounts appropriated in different periods: 
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The variation in the number of schools reflects the different policies of the fund as 
well as the changes in the amount of money to be distributed. The present policy is that 
of increasing cooperation with public-school authorities in all efforts to improve and 
increase the supply of public-school teachers. Dr. Dillard, the director of the Slater 
Fund and the executive officer of the Jeanes Fund, has been very successful in arousing 
the interest of public authorities in Negro schools. Realizing that the majority of 
elementary-school teachers receive their education in their own or neighboring county, 
he is directing as much as possible of the Slater Fund to the improvement of public 
schools centrally located in the counties, so that courses of training for teachers may 
be established. The usual conditions observed in the organization of these schools are, 
first, that the property shall belong to the State or county; second, that an appropri- 
ation of at least $750 shall be made annually by the county for the maintenance; third, 
that at least eight grades of instruction shall -be provided, including some industrial 


‘Director, James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va.; field directors, B.C. Caldwell, Natchitoches, La.; and W. T. B. Williams, 
Hampton Institute, Va. Trustees: President, William A. Slater; vice president, Richard H. Williams; secretary, James H. 
Dillard; members, John A. Stewart, Cleveland H. Dodge, David F. Houston, William Lawrence, Charles Scribner, Fairfax 
Harrison, John M. Glenn, Francis P. Venable. 
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work and simple instruction in teaching methods. In 1912 there were three schools 
of this character. In 1915 the number had increased to 27, and in 1917 it was 44. 


ANNA T. JEANES FUND.! 


_ In 1907 Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, gave $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of aiding rural schools for Negroes. The trustee board in charge of this fund is com- 
posed of five southern men, five northern men, and five men of the colored race.2. In 
1915 the trustees expended $34,475 for the improvement of Negro rural schools in 
Southern States. Practically all of this money is used to pay the expenses of county 
supervisors and industrial teachers. These are usually young colored women who 
visit the public schools of the counties for the purpose of aiding and encouraging the 
schools in all phases of their work. The more important service of these traveling 
teachers, working under the direction of the county superintendent, is to introduce. 
into the small country schools simple home industries; to give talks and lessons on 
sanitation, personal cleanliness, etc.; to encourage the improvement of schoolhouses 
and school grounds; and to conduct gardening clubs and other kinds of clubs for the 
betterment of the school and the neighborhood. 

The teachers are appointed by the county superintendent and their work is super- 
vised by that officer. Effort is made by the representatives of the Jeanes Fund to have 
the county authorities and the colored people undertake as much as possible of the salary 
and expenses of these teachers. In 1913, the counties contributed from public funds 
for this purpose, $3,400; in 1914, $6,255; in 1915, $12,183; and in 1916, $17,913. 
In 1915-16 Jeanes Fund teachers were maintained in 164 counties distributed through 


1 The origin of the Jeanes Fund isso significant of the spirit and purpose of its present policy that space must here be taken 
to relate some of the incidents connected with it. In 1906 Dr. Frissell appealed to Miss Anna T. Jeanes for a contribution to 
the work of Hampton. Miss Jeanes was an elderly Quaker lady of Philadelphia. As Dr. Frissell described the hardships of the 
teachers in rural schools, she said: ‘‘Thee interests me’’ and proceeded to write a check to aid the work of small rural schools. 
Dr. Frissell, expecting to receive not more than a hundred dollars, looked at the check and saw, to his great surprise, that it 
was for $10,000. He said: ‘‘Well, you certainly are interested. Would you like to have Booker Washington call on you to 
explain the need of smallschoolsin Alabama?’’ Miss Jeanes replied that she would and soon afterwards she gave another ten- 
thousand dollars to Dr. Washington. At thesuggestion of Mr. George Foster Peabody, then the treasurer of the General Edu- 
cation Board, she gave $200,000 more to be used according to plans to be determined upon by Dr. Frisselland Dr. Washington. 

When she was convinced of the successful use of this gift, she said te Dr. Frissell: ‘““‘I am going toshowthee my will.’’ Read- 
ing it he saw that she had bequeathed a large portion of her estate for the improvement of little country schools for Negro 
children. The willalso provided that the funds were to be administered by a trustee board to be appointed by Dr. Frissell and 
Dr. Washington. Miss Jeanes said: ‘‘I would give it now if I could.” Dr. Frissell assured her that it could be done and 
asked whom would she like to have on the board. She replied: “Andrew Carnegie.” 

Accordingly Miss Jeanes decided to carry out, while living, her intention of giving an endowment fund of a million dollars 
to assist village and rural schools for colored people in the southern United States, and the sum of $1,000,000 was turned over to 
Booker T'. Washington and Dr. Frissell for this purpose. Plans for forming the board were immediately decided upon. Mr. 
Carnegie, Dr. Washington, and Dr. Frissell organized a board of trustees which consisted of five southern white men, five 
northern white men, and five Negroes. Mr. Taft, then President of the United States, became a member of the board, and 
Dr. Dillard, of Virginia, was elected as the executive officer. 

When the arrangements were complete, Miss Jeanes consented to see a few of the members of the board. This meeting was 
dramaticin its simplicity. ‘There were present Mr. George Foster Peabody, President Taft, Dr. Dillard, Dr. Frissell, and pi: 
Washington. Miss Jeanes was very feeble; her arm, swollen with pain, was supported by pillows. When she had signed 
the papers, she said to Dr. Frissell and to Dr. Washington in turn: “Dost thee remember when thee came and I gave thee 
$10,000 for the little country schools? And 'then I gave thee $200,000 more. And now I am giving all for these mt schools. 
This is a great privilege. I am just a poor woman, and I gave it not to save my soul, but just because I wanted to. 

2 President and director: James Hardy Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. Members of the board: David C. Barrow, Athens, 
Ga.; Andrew Carnegie, New York, N. Y.; John T. Emlen, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va.; Belton Gilreath, 
Birmingham, Ala.;H. T. Kealing, Kansas City, Kans.;George McAneny, New York, N. Y.; Samuel C. Mitchell, Newark, N. J.; 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee, Ala.; J. C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn.; Walter H. Page, New York, N. Y.; George Foster Peabody, 
New Vork, N. V.; R. L. Smith, Waco, Tex.; William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn,; Emmett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Ala., and Tal- 


cott Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


14 Southern States. Fu ds tac Regie dak lh cb shoe. Sian nee 
of Maryland in its provision of State aid, so pehees ee ee 1 
of Negroes may have county industrial teachers. 


THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND. 


The endowment of the Phelps-Stokes Fund is over $o00,000. Over half of the 
income has been spent to maintain several projects pertaining to Negro education, 
The more important of these are: ~ 

I. Cooperation with the United States Bureau of Education in preparing this report 
on Negro education. 

2. The establishment of fellowships at ‘the Uaiweecdty of Virginia and the University = 
of eee The sum of $12,500 has been given each of these umiversities for the 
permanent endowment of a research fellowship on the following conditions: =a 

The university shall appoint annually a fellow in sociology for the study of the Negra. Hestah 
pursue advanced studies under the direction of the department of socielhgy, ecomomics, education, ar . 
history, as may be determined in each case by the president. The fellowship shall yield $s00 and a 
shall, after four years, be restricted to graduate students. 25 

Each fellow shall prepare a paper or thesis embodying the result of his investigations which shall 4 
be published by the university with assistance from the income of the fund. 


3. The establishment of a fund at the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


-Tenn., in accordance with the following vote: 


Yoted, that $10,000 be given to the Peabody College fii ‘Teachers to ahinak « fied faethe wl 
| Dherertgantbaenbal aebtieeiann Aemmdplarrss catireen eye 
and students of the Peabody College te come inte St ee contact with the actual work of 
representative institutions of Negro education, 


4. Assistance to the Southern University Race Commission by an annual appro- 
priation for traveling expenses. 

5. Appropriations for constructive movements, such as pike teaching of home and 
school gardening, the educational use of school dormitory and dining room, the installa- 
tion of adequate financial and school records, and the dissemination of advice on the 
construction and care of buildings and grounds. 


a 


ROSENWALD RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING DONATIONS. 


In 1914, Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, announced through Tuskegee Institute that 
he would give money to assist in the erection of rural school buildings for Negroes in 
the South. According to the terms of the announcement, Mr. Rosemwald agreed to 
give any rural community & sum not exceeding $300 for the erection of a school building 
for Negroes, provided the people of the community would raise from public funds or 
from their own resources a sum equal to that given by kim. It was further specified 
that total sums in each case must be sufficient to erect and furnish one school building. 

* President, I. N. Phelps Stokes, reo Wilham Street, New Work, N.Y: Secretary, Anson Phelos Rekes, Vale Usivensty, 
New Haven. Conn. Trustees Bisitep David H. Greer. New York, N. ¥.; Olivia BL P. States, New Werk, N.Y MS Robert 
Hunter, Noroton Heights, Com; Helen Phelps Nokes, New York, N.Y; John Sherman Hayt, New York, NL Wis 2. N. Peles 
Stokes, New York, N. ¥.; Francia Louis Slade, New York, N.Y; Sdward W_ Shelton New York, NV: Beery Shas Colin, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N_ ¥., and Amson Piheins Stokes, Yale © Tuiversity, New Hisvem, Coma. 

The essential facts concerning the Phelps-Stekes Fumd are stated im the introdinction te this atten. 
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Up to June 30, 1916, Mr. Rosenwald had given $44,718 toward promoting rural 
schoolhouse building. To meet Mr. Rosenwald’s contributions the Negroes in the com- 
munities where these schoolhouses were erected have contributed $61,951; from the 
public funds of the States, $21,525 has been appropriated; and white citizens have 
given $8,820. Through Mr. Rosenwald’s benefactions, 142 rural schoolhouses for 
Negroes have been erected, as follows: In Alabama, 107; North Carolina, 11; Georgia, 
8; Arkansas, 6; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 5; Mississippi, 2; and Virginia, 2. 


THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND.! 


The total amount of the endowment of the Daniel Hand fund is approximately 
$1,500,000 and the income in 1915 was $69,000. This income is spent under the direc- 
tion of the officers of the American Missionary Association for the maintenance of educa- 
tional work in the schools of that association. an 

In 1888 Daniel Hand, of Guilford, Conn., gave $1,000,000 as a permanent fund, 
“the income of which shall be used for the purpose of educating needy and indigent 
people of African descent residing, or who may hereafter reside, in the recent slave 
States of the United States, sometimes called the Southern States.’’ When Mr. Hand 
died, in 1891, he left the residue of his forture, amounting to $500,000, to be added to his 
original gift. 

STEWART MISSIONARY FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA.” 


The total endowment of the Stewart Missionary Foundation is $110,000. ‘The 
income is used to provide classroom instruction on missions at Gammon Theological 
Seminary; to issue a monthly journal, ‘“‘The Foundation,” devoted to the awakening 
of an interest in missions; and to maintain a lecturer who travels among Negro schools 
lecturing on missions. 

This fund was given in 1894 by the Rev. W. F. Stewart and his wife to establish 
missionary training in Gammon Theological Seminary. Mr. Stewart had been a mis- 
sionary in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was eager to arouse a strong interest . 
in missions among Negro youth. 


MINER FUND (INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF COLORED YOUTH®). 


The Miner Fund has property valued at $40,000 and the annual income is about 
$2,100. This income is used for the aid of the Manassas Industrial Institute for Colored 
Youth of Virginia and for the Colored Social Settlement of Washington, D. C. 


1 This fund is administered by the American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Daniel Hand 
was botn in Madison, Conn., July 16, 1801. When 16 years of age he went to Augusta, Ga., under the direction of his second 
brother residing there, whom he succeeded in business. Mr. Hand remained in some part of the Southern Confederacy during 
the entire war. His partner, Mr. George W. Williams, who was conducting a branch of the business at Charleston, S. C., pro- 
tected the capital of Mr. Hand from the confiscation seriously threatened, in view of his being a northern man of undisguised 
antislavery sentiments. After the war, when Mr. Hand came North, Mr. Williams adjusted the business, made up the account 
and paid over to Mr. Hand his portion of the long-invested capital and its accumulations. Bereaved of wife and children for 
many years, his benevolent impulses led Mr. Hand to form plans to use his large wealth for the benefit of his fellow men. 

2 Secretary, D. D. Martin, Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; trustees, E. L. Stewart, Chicago, and G. Grant 
Stewart, Alhambra, Cal. ; : 

3 Address, Washington, D, C. Officers and trustees: President, William L. Brown; vice president, John Van Schaick, jr.; 
secretary, Emily J. Brigham; treasurer, Henry C. Gauss; Mrs. Caleb Miller; Samuel R. Bond; Winfield S. Montgomery; Mary 
K. Porter; and Thomas Jesse Jones. 
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The fund is named after Miss Myrtilla Miner, of Brooklyn, N, Y., who in 1851 
established a normal school for colored girls of Washington. In 1862 she incorporated the 
school as the ‘“‘Institution for the Education of Colored Youth.”’ The first property 
purchased by the institution was in the square now occupied by the British embassy. 
Later this lot was sold and another purchased, on whicha newnormal school was erected. 
In 1879 the District of Columbia leased this property from the trustees of the Fund and 
maintained the institution as a part of the public school system. About 1900 the trus- 
tees purchased another building in which they maintained a day nursery and a kinder- 
garten. This work was later taken over by the public authorities. 

In 1915 the city school board purchased.a site and erected a magnificent new build- 
ing to house the normal school. This building was named ‘‘The Myrtilla Miner Normal 
School.’’ After the removal of the public school from the building owned by the Miner 
Fund, it was necessary to sell the building and invest the money in other forms of real 


estate at a reduced income. N 
CUSHING FUND.! 


The total amount of the Cushing Fund is $33,500 and the income varies from $1,200 
to $1,500 annually. This income is distributed by the executive officer among 28 
schools for colored people. 

The fund was bequeathed for the education of colored people in accordance with 
the will of Miss Emeline Cushing, of Boston, who died in 1895. The will designated 
Archibald Grimke as executor and trustee. Originally there were two other trustees. 
All power is now vested in Mr. Grimke, the sole surviving officer. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 


The work of the church boards of education has been described at length in the 
preceding chapter. The activities in this section are those of the representatives sent 
out by the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the International Sunday School Association, and the American Sunday School 


Union. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Colored Men’s Department ? of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is under the direction of six colored secretaries. The work 
is divided into three divisions, ‘‘student field” with two secretaries, “city field” with 
two secretaries, and ‘“‘boys’ work” with one secretary. The secretaries in the “student 
field” devote all their time to visiting Negro schools. ‘The last report shows that asso- 
ciations have been organized in iro of the larger boarding schools for colored pupils. 
The influence of the secretaries is notably effective in character development. Con- 
ferences of students from many schools are held each year. The purposes of these 
meetings are: 

1. To deepen and strengthen the spiritual life of the leaders of the colored student 
associations and to instruct and train them in the best methods of Christian work. 


1 Executive officer, Archibald Grimke, 1415 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 
2 Colored international secretaries: General administration, Jesse E. Moorland, 1816 Twelfth Street; Washington, D. C.; 
student field, Channing H. Tobias and M. W. Johnson; city field, John B. Watson and Robert P. Hamlin; boys’ work, G. W 


Moore. 
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A. AN OUTDOOR CANNING LESSON. 


Illustrating the work of the rural school supervisors maintained by the Jeanes Fund and the State 
departments of education. 


B. A PRIZE GARDEN. 


The rural school supervisors give effective aid in garden work, 
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2. To promote an inspiring racial, national, and world-wide brotherhood conscious- 
ness and to work unitedly for the common good. 

3. To help each student to choose a life calling that will enable him to render the 
largest possible service to his fellow men. 

The work of the city associations includes a number of educational activities. In 
1916, there were 50 of these associations for Negro men and boys of cities located in 23 
States. The erection of Y. M. C. A. buildings received great impetus in 1911 by the 
offer of Julius Rosenwald to give $25,000 to every city that would raise $75,000 by 
subscription for the purpose of erecting an association building for colored men and 
boys. Since that date six cities have raised the full funds and have erected buildings. 
These cities are Washington, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. The colored people have raised $555,000 toward these buildings and Mr. 
Rosenwald has given $150,000. Nine other cities—New York, Brooklyn, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Nashville, Los Angeles, ‘Pittsburgh, and Columbus, Ohio—have also 
met Mr. Rosenwald’s offer, but the buildings have not yet been erected. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The National Board! of the Young Women’s Christian Association maintains two 
secretaries who devote all their time to work among colored girls. One secretary travels 
among the schools organizing associations and encouraging every movement that makes 
for high ideals of womanhood and the home. It is reported that organizations have 
been formed in about 100 schools. Fifty-three of these are affiliated with the National 
Board and all receive some direction from the Board. City associations have been 
organized in 17 cities. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The International Sunday School Association? is maintaining a Department of 
Work among Negroes. This department employs one field worker who travels among 
colored schools organizing ‘‘Sunday school teacher training classes’’ and arousing inter- 
est in improved methods of teaching the Bible. Through his efforts such classes have 
been organized in 100 schools located in 19 States. The movement is disseminating 
knowledge of effective organization in church work, arousing a desire for more system 
in religious effort, and preparing teachers for Sunday schools. 

The department for Negro Sunday schools was the result of a conference held in 
1908 at the home of W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston. Representative persons of the South 
and the North met at this conference to discuss means and methods of increasing the 
efficiency of the Negro Sunday schools as agencies for the development of character. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Hartshorn a field secretary has been employed to give 
his whole time to the work. 


1 National Board of Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Eva D. 


Bowles. A 
2 Address, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill.; field superintendent of work among Negroes, Homer C. Lyman, 78 East Mitch- 


ell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The American Sunday School Union! has recently adopted the policy of main- 
taining a “‘missionary teacher’”’ in selected schools for colored people. The plan pro- 
vides that the teacher shall spend two days each week, teaching Bible and Sunday 
school methods in the school with which he is connected. The remainder of the time 
is devoted to visitation of people and churches in the county for the purpose of organ- 
izing Sunday schools. The report for 1915 showed that this arrangement has been 
made with five of the smaller industrial schools. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS? 


Several important organizations of the officers and teachers of Negro schools have 
been formed within the past few years. Some of these associations are contributing 
much to the development of better standards of educational effort, the elimination of 
sham and the encouragement of correlation of institutional activities. 


' CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL BOARDS REPRESENTATIVES. 


In 1913 Dr. James H. Dillard of the Slater and Jeanes Funds called a meeting of 
the representatives of church boards of education for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means of avoiding duplication of effort among the schools owned by those Boards. 
At this conference it was agreed that meetings would be held semiannually. The pre- 
siding officer and place of meeting are decided at each conference. The important 
topics that have been discussed are the adaptation of school curriculum to the needs of 
the pupils and the community, the selection of institutional names that are descriptive 
of the grade and character of work done, the elimination of schools that are duplicating 
the work of other public or private institutions, and the development of cooperation 
in all educational efforts. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR NEGRO YOUTH. 


The Association of Colleges for Negro Youth * was organized at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in 1913. The plan has been to admit only institutions maintaining work of college 
grade. So far io institutions have been admitted to membership. The following 
quotation indicates the embarrassment of the association in its effort to be just to the 
colleges within and without the organization: 


One of the most important topics of the several sessions was that of admission of additional colleges 
into the association. The consensus of opinion.prevailed that the association needed more careful 
detailed information about the colleges, both within and without the organization, and the executive 
committee was authorized to make a careful study of all colleges both within and without the association 
that some standards for grading of membership might be established. 


1 Executive officer, George P. Williams, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 Organizations having educational interests, though not primarily educational associations in the narrower sense, are: The 
National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Headquarters and officers areasfollows: National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, 2303 Seventh Avenue, New Vork 
City, southern headquarters, Nashville, Tenn.; executive secretaries, George Edmund Haynes, Eugene Kinckle Jones. Nas 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. V.; Moorfield Storey, president: 
Oswald Garrison Villard, treasurer; Roy Nash, secretary; W. E. B. Du Bois, director of research and publicity, 

3 The present Secretary is Thomas Jesse Jones, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4 Officers: President, E. C. Silsby, Talladega College, ‘Talladega, Ala.; secretary, George E. Haynes, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. x 
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The general purpose of the association is indicated by the following list of topics 
discussed at the four annual meetings, 1913 to 1916: 

1. College entrance requirements. 

2. The requirements for a college degree. 

3. The reception of students dismissed from other colleges. 

‘4. How far should we allow students to specialize in professional work during their college course ? 

5. Foreign languages as requirements for college entrance. 

6. Uniformity in the exchange of records. 

7. What should be done with deficiencies of college students in English, spelling, composition, 
and penmanship? 

8. The control of athletics and place of physical education in the curriculum. 

9. What should be done on the matter of our students who go North to work during the summers 
and who thereby do not return to their home communities for several years, thus getting out of touch 
with the life of their home communities, in which places many of them are needed after they finish 
school? 

10. How far are we preparing teachers for the public schools and the high schools? What is our 
part in the forward rural-school movement? 

tz. How far are our efforts for religious education giving our students training for religious leadership? 

It is evident that the association is rapidly broadening the scope of its interest 
from the formal topics of the earlier meetings to the vital problems outlined in the 
questions discussed at the last meeting. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools was organized in 1904. 
Annual meetings have been held each year. State associations have been formed in 
almost all the Southern States. Teachers representing 21 States were present at the 
last annual meeting of the national association. These meetings are having a whole- 
some effect in the development of higher ideals, better methods, and cooperation among 
teachers in all efforts to adapt education to community needs. 

The twelfth annual session of the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools was held in Cincinnati July 29 to August 1, 1915. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were ‘“‘ The need of a graduate school for Negroes,”’ “College athletics,’’ “Stand- 
ardizing of Negro schools,”’ “‘Harmonizing conflicting views of Negro education,’ and 
“National education.’’ ‘The 1916 meeting of the association was held in Nashville. 
In connection with the meeting of the National Association of Teachers in Colored 

- Schools, the annual conference of the Presidents of Land-Grant Colleges considered 
such topics as the mission, responsibility, and opportunity of the land-grant college, 
and its relation to the public-school system; the problem of dormitory life; and prepa- 
ration of teachers of agriculture. Another organization which met with the national 
association was the Council of College Presidents. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZATIONS.! 


One of the most hopeful movements in the education of the Negroes is the increasing 
cooperation of southern organizations. These organizations are composed of some of 
the leading white citizens of the Southern States. 


1 There should also be mentioned in this connection the Southern Sociological Congress, McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D.C. The officers are: President, Samuel P. Brooks, Waco, Tex.; secretary, J. E. McCulloch, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Jj. H. Dillard, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Russell Cole, founder. While the Congress devotes only one section to the welfare 
of the Negro, its work has formed an important contribution to the improvement of race relations. 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY RACK COMMISSION. 


The Southern University Race Commission was organized in 1912 for the purpose 
of studying questions relating to the relation of the races. The commission is composed 
of professors representing 11 of the southern State universities. Their position as 
professors in these important institutions makes it possible for them to speak with 
authority concerning the condition and needs of the Negroes in the Southern States. 

The last meeting of the commission was held at Asheville, N.C. Dr. R. F. Camp- 
bell, one of the leading ministers of the city, made the following significant comments 
on the discussion to which he listened: . 

It was a very notable conference, for several reasons. First, it was composed of southern men 
organized to study the race question for the practical purpose of bringing about permanent adjustment 
of the two races in the South. Secondly, it was a conference of southern college and university pro- 
fessors who propose to make this question one of the subjects of instruction in practical sociology in the 
southern educationai institutions they represent... Eleven such colleges and universities were repre- 
sented in the conference. 

In visiting various cities in the South, the commission calls in representative citizens, white and 
colored, and questions them frankly about the relations of the two races. No set speeches are made. 
These citizens are called upon to state freely their views on various phases of the race question. After 
all, this is the best way to get at what a man thinks—to take him when he is not on parade. 


SOUTHERN WHITE STUDENTS AND RACE COOPERATION. 


Through the efforts of W. D. Weatherford and A. M. Trawick, International 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaries for white southern colleges, many, white students have been 
aroused to a strong interest in the welfare of the Negroes. The 1916 report of the Social 
Service Secretary, Student Department,? contains the following interesting statements: 


In the majority of white colleges visited it has been possible to present the subject of interracial 
cooperation and to call upon students to render an unselfish service to Negroes. In an equal number of 
colored schools: addresses have been given on racial peace and good will, and Negro students have been 
called into various forms of service to the neglected of their own race. 

White students have taught in Negro Sunday schools; have organized Bible classes for Negro janitors 
on the campus; have conducted Bible and mission study classes in Negro colleges; have investigated 
conditions affecting Negro life; and have presented the fundamentals of Christian nv in Negro 
churches. 

The time seems to have come for the successful presentation to southern white students of the needs 
of Negroes as a definite life challenge. If strong men can be led to present themselves to the mission 
boards of their churches for support in this form of home-mission service, there is every evidence to 
believe that the boards will give a favorable response. 


At the Southern Student Conference, held each summer at Blue Ridge, N..C., 
students are encouraged to give serious consideration to the condition of the Negroes in 
the Southern States. Classes are formed for the systematic study of the problem, and 
speakers of ability are invited to address the conference on the subject. There is prob- 
ably no more effective effort for interracial cooperation than the work of Dr. Weather- 
ford and Dr. Trawick among the Siadents of the souchem white colleges. 


1 Secretary, W. M. Hunley, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Ve. 
2Y.M.C. A. Student Department of the International Committee Headquarters, East T'wenty-ninth Street, New York City 
and Nashville, Tenn. 
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Library facilities for Negroes in the Southern States are very inadequate. The 
investigation of these facilities has been incidental to the study of Negro education. So 
far as the facts could be obtained, it is probable that there are not more than 35 library 
buildings open for the Negroes of the South. Of these about 20 are owned and main- 
tained by private schools and only 15 are public libraries in cities. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Of the 653 private and higher schools described in this report, only 27 are known to 
have a collection of books that on the most liberal interpretation could be called a library. 
Of these, two are reported to have between 25,000 and 30,000 books, five between 15,000 
and 25,000 books, 18 between 5,000 and 15,000 books. Only 11 of these are known to 
have a fair collection of books, arranged and managed so as to contribute to the educa- 
tion of the pupils. The libraries in practically all the other schools have been properly 
described as “‘so unsuitable as to be almost worthless, the discarded refuse of garrets and 
overcrowded storerooms, which should have gone to the paper mill, but was sent to these 
poor children through mistaken kindness.” It is the frequent observation of the visitors 
to a number of colored schools that the library rooms are cold and uninviting, the books 

covered with dust, and the doors unlocked only to impress the occasional visitor. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York reports that the following institutions for 
Negro pupils have received the sums mentioned for Library Buildings either from Mr. 
Carnegie or the corporation: 


Agricultural and Mechanical College.................-..05- Normal Alar 2ex isa. $16, 540 
Adlantaml miverstey teers cise iial d= piotiel- cee) «ids clale male seh ee we AtlantayiGaty. ate issj-anie be 257000 
Benedict Colle gen ymin hid ck teem cath at. ar oncasgeisy? easels Coltimibias) SiC erase ee Os OOO 
Brddlea mivetsl tynca-er el ter cla kcget se nbse anise saysinniee aie CharlotteeNi Cac nese: 12, 500 
Cheyney Institute for Colored Youth. ................---- Cheyney, ¢Pasc.cses enn: IO, 000 
ease iene AN Cad etlhys rt erm ite saenese re ditty aecnccern aaa ets Martine ilatair sas cen ae 6, 500 
TEbGU< AULT TRE RS Koh ieee So eA ant lear AL Peon a me ns Scare Nashville, Tenn.......... 20,000 
Florida State Normal and Industrial College................Tallahassee, Fla......... 10, 000 
TEfatperce ltl Usaroeiccleny ee, Nepey ope es > Sioterrs mh ONib kan Be Omeeen Deena Washington, D.C....... 50,000 
IRsereSataUehS (Col OES mebieeig Cree RO aod saan BOS cmiaet eee Knoxville, Tenn......... 10, 000 
MEV ENCHONE COM CRO cna ani. pie dtugl tests dian nagie erage «ti os WALIsbUny Ae Noein eee 12, 500 
WVFATIascads pO MStiial MASEILU Leaps corte tela fal syste el ccsse sieveh: WMatrassasy) Valvetr er at ss7- 15, 000 
Motiadera COMeeen i siers et tise eee te nse diate Cee that ou Wp Talladega, Ala.......... 15, 000 
Tuskeoee: Institute: 05.015 Ales ee le nls elt ele ee oe nee Muskegees larger aa vate 20, 000 
Walbertorce: University. a. scccs0 velteli a ckee = woh tyre i eritinin Wilberforce, Ohio....... 17,950 
We A VCE ea coe cls.n che cen ois elo aici oti apeicin vias tne Matshallemlexcenn vera «20:55 000 


In most cases the basis on which the libraries are maintained is under an agreement 
that the college shall raise for endowment a sum equal to the Carnegie donation. A 
number of the buildings erected through these gifts provide room not only for the library 
_ but also for offices and class rooms. 
A few other institutions have received appropriations from other sources. The 
most notable of these is the very beautiful library at Hampton Institute. This building 
is the gift of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, who gave $100,000 for the purpose. 
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As the majority of the public libraries for Negroes in the South have been erected 
through the aid of Mr. Carnegie or the Carnegie Corporation, the following report of 
gifts made by this corporation is interesting: 


Amount 
of Car- 
negie Total 
donation. cost. Pledge. 
Neat tae Gad otam Seri. see kam) cata rice ce tier eede yee areeeneee $2ie; SOOls Ai eels $2, 500 
Bansal les sin Carel G tugs car anereterds tasers oe anol vaianer ar okt ere. IO, 000 $10, oco I, 000 
GreEeHSbOoro Na Coto ceiet th a eed rules oe ceerra Mere agahon TO NOCOMA ir ete ais I, 000 
PAOUSLON sl Ox eT OU Suerte erento estar tame Sak Ei yeaa Cok I5, 000 17, 000 I, 500 
Knoxville enn a.4 date ee ne Pee ee eee nae LO;OOO) Mr snk: I, 000 
Ris cs 1908.. 30, 935 Bas me , 
ZOMG Vall Leese Kayne meee mince tam est eaten tia ase ieee ea ae ara pee (?) 
Meridian, aMissetOnesss ceases nee et teeters Sea 8, 00 8, 000 800 
MOU BAY OMA VESS yh OOO cls sehen sles | -decearane ames Sisters aot 4, 000 7, 000 400 
Nachivi Lon hens eLOROS ct aacivi a cie. oaun. stot ache treme Mr Mn 25, 000 25, 000 2, 500 
News Otleanstisas Torse ance) ten a oe StI eee Sos 25, 000 27, 631 (7) 
SavanRan nar aro UAconsct Abeer eke owe eee arse 12, 900 12, 000 I, 200 


Buildings at Atlanta, Ga., promised November, 1916; Greensboro, N. C., promised September, 
1915; and Knoxville, Tenn., promised May, 1916. 
All the buildings listed are branch buildings except that at Mound Bayou, Miss. 


In a paper entitled ‘‘What of the Black and Yellow Races?”? William F. Yust, 
librarian of the Rochester Public Library, points out that ‘libraries for Negroes, espe- 
cially in the South, constitute a real problem.” Mr. Yust describes the work done by 
cities having colored libraries, calling attention to the fact that Charlotte, N. C., was 
the first city to build a library for Negroes with its own funds; that Savannah, Ga., has 
had a smaili library for Negroes since 1907; that Jacksonville, Fla., has in its Carnegie 
building a separate room and books in charge of a colored attendant, but that the Negro 
registration is only 5 per cent and the circulation 6 per cent of the total; that Galveston, 
Tex., has had a branch of the Rosenberg Library in its colored high school since 1904; 
and that in Memphis, Tenn., the Kossitt Library in 1903 entered into an agreement 
with the Le Moyne Institute whereby library facilities are furnished to colored persons 
not only of the school, but of the community. 

Louisville, Ky., was, however, as Mr. Yust shows, the first city to establish a full- 
fledged library branch on a broad basis and to erect a separate library building for 
Negroes. The original plan for 10 Carnegie branch libraries included two for Negroes. 
The following description of the work done in Louisville is furnished by Mr. Yust: 

In its administration the colored branch is a part of the general library system and is under the 
supervision of the main library. The branch librarian, who is a graduate of Hampton Institute, and the 
two assistants are colored. 

The branch serves as the reference library for the colored high schools and other educational insti- 
tutions. It isin close cooperation with the grade schools through the collections of books which it sends 
to the classrooms to be drawn by the pupils for home use. 

It has an assembly room which is used for lectures, entertaininents, and numerous other public 
meetings, and two classrooms for smaller gatherings. There is a story hour for children and several 
reading and debating clubs for boys and girls and adults. Through its various activities the library 


1 Ten per cent of Carnegie donation. 2 Proceedings, American Library Association. 
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not only circulates books and furnishes facts, but it is an educational and social center from which 
radiate many influences for general betterment. 

Fine work is being done with children, who draw 68 per cent of the books circulated. An inter- 
esting account of it is given in the Library Journal for April, 1910, 25:160-61, by Mrs. Rachel D. Harris, 
a former teacher in the colored schools, who is in charge of this department. 

When the branch was started eight years ago, it was somewhat of an experiment, and there was 
doubt and apprehensiveness all around with regard to the outcome of the undertaking. But it has 
been a pronounced success from the beginning. It has grown steadily until last year 73,462 volumes 
were drawn from it for home use. It has become so popular that the second branch is now under con- 
struction in the eastern colored section of the city. 

The colored people are proud of this library and its achievements. Its opening marked an epoch 
in the development of the race which is second in importance only to the opening of the first colored 
free schools there in 1870. . 


The work of this colored branch proved so successful that a second Carnegie build- 
ing was erected in the eastern part of the city. This branch was opened in 1914. The 
total cost for building and equipment was $31,000. Houston, Tex., also has a separate 
branch building. 

With regard to traveling libraries for Negroes, Mr. Yust points out that— 


Delaware and Kentucky are the only State library commissions reporting special traveling libraries 
for Negroes. Last year “seven traveling libraries of 30 to 50 volumes each were arranged for the use of 
the colored schools in Delaware, and the entire charge and care of these libraries was given over to the 
State College for Colored Students near Dover.’’ The Kentucky commission has two libraries of 50 
volumes each in circulation and is planning to send more. Hampton Institute also sends out traveling 
collections of books. 

Another system of traveling libraries is that established in 1910 by James H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., for distribution through Atlanta University among the Negroes of the South. There are 
about 60 libraries of 48 volumeseach. They are sent to any community, school, church, or other organi- 
zation for one year and then exchanged for a different set.1 


The following conclusions are drawn by Mr. Yust: 


(1) That books and reading are of the utmost value in the education, development, and progress 
of the race. 

(2) That in northern public libraries Negroes are admitted to all privileges without distinction. 

(3) That in southern libraries the segregation of the races prevails, as it does, in all educational, 
religious, and other social institutions. 

(4) That in many places institutional libraries are supplying the book wants of the few Negroes 
who really have need of libraries. 

(5) That among the masses of the colored race there is as yet very little demand for libraries. 

(6) That where a genuine demand has manifested itself and up-to-date facilities have been provided 
Negroes have been quick to use them and have made commendable progress. 

(7) That in some of the large cities containing a great many Negroes who are intelligent and who 
pay taxes the provision made for them is sadly inadequate or is entirely lacking. 

(8) That southern librarians generally are kindly and helpfully disposed toward them and that 
the majority of the white people favor a fair deal for them, including the best training and the fullest 
enlightenment. 

(9) That in the South any arrangement which aims to serve the two races in the same room or in 
the same building is detrimental to the greatest good of both. 

(10) That many libraries are not financially able to conduct separate departments, and so the Negro 
loses out. 


1 Two interesting articles on these libraries and their founder were published by G. S. Dickerman in the Southern Workman, 
August and September, 1910. 
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(11) That a few cities have splendid facilities for Negroes, a few others are now establishing 
branches, a considerable number are discussing the question seriously, and another considerable num- 
ber which should be at work are doing nothing. 

(12) That the best solution of the problem is the separate branch in charge of colored assistants 
under the supervision and control of the white authorities. 

(13) That even in northern cities which have large segregated colored districts such separate 
branches would result in reaching a larger number of Negroes and doing better work for both races. | 

(14) That the South is entitled to the sympathy and help of the North on this question, which is 
only a part of the larger question of Negro education. That sympathy will come with fuller information 
and will increase as the size and seriousness of the problem is more fully understood. 


R 
HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The changed conditions of modern life have occasioned a wholly new order of 
things for the care of the sick and disabled; and well-equipped hospitals with training 
schools for nurses are now numerous, where they were almost unknown 50 years ago. 
This has led to the institution of hospitals for the colored people. These have been 
very necessary for the colored people and also for the colored physicians and surgeons. 
There are now several thousand colored physicians and surgeons who have received 
diplomas in the regular medical schools and are practicing their profession among their 
own people. They are not usually admitted to practice in the general hospitals of the — 
Southern States, however, which is a serious hindrance to their progress in knowledge 
and skill, as well as a great embarrassment in the care of their patients. There has been 
a growing demand also for colored nurses with the training that can be acquired only 
in hospitals. Thus, for more reasons than one, hospitals designed particularly for the 
colored people have become necessary. 

The first of these was founded at Hampton, Va., in 1891, by Miss Alice M. Bacon, 
who was at that time connected with Hampton Institute, though her hospital was inde- 
pendent and bore the name of ‘‘Dixie.’’ In the same year the ‘‘MacVicar Hospital’’ was 
established as a feature of Spelman Seminary in Atlanta, and the ‘‘ Provident Hospital” 
was instituted in Chicago. Three years later, in 1894, the “‘Freedmen’s Hospital” was 
started in Washington and the “Lamar Hospital” in Augusta, Ga. Then, in 1895, 
came the “Frederick Douglass” in Philadelphia; in 1896, the ‘‘Sarah Goodrich” in New 
Orleans; and in 1897, the “‘Hospital and Training School for Nurses” in Charleston. 
Others have followed, one by one, in other inportant centers: Charlotte, Richmond, 
Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, Nashville, Knoxville, Louisville, Raleigh, Tuskegee, 
Durham, Atlanta, and elsewhere. In all of these hospitals the training school for nurses 
is a conspicuous feature, and the nurses who receive this training show very great effi- 
ciency, finding employment largely among the white people, who frequently prefer them 
to white nurses with similar training. Some of these institutions have been built up 
through the enterprise of individual colored physicians. A notable example is the 
“St. Luke’s Hospital” at Columbia, founded and maintained in the face of many dis- 
couragements, by Dr. Matilda A. Evans, who received her education at Schofield 
Institute, Oberlin College, and the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. Hospitals 
of this type are held in high esteem by the communities in which they are located and 
are centers of beneficence for the country around, 
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X. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS AND STUDENT RECORDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Financial accounts and student records are essential to the sound management of 
every school. Careful study of the institutions described in this report indicates that 
the large majority of them are defective in both types of record-keeping. While dis- 
honesty could be proved in but very few instances, the accounts and records of many 
schools were found to be so inadequate as to make them liable to the charge of gross 
inefficiency in the administration of financial resources and student activities. 

. The study revealed that there are 653 private and higher schools, exclusive of the 
city high schools. They have property valued at $34,224,555 and an annual income of 
$3,990,071. Of the income, $1,156,221 is from church boards and religious organiza- 
tions, $868,430 fron? State and Federal appropriations and land-grant funds, $767,744 
from general donations, $490,639 from tuition and students’ fees, and $707,037 from 
endowment and other sources. 

Of the 653 schools, 294 have been considered large or important in this report. On 
the basis of property, 25 of these schools have valuations exceeding $250,000, 30 have 
valuations from $150,000 to $250,000, 15 from $100,000 to $150,000, 47 from $50,000 to 
$100,000, 59 from $25,000 to $50,000, 59 from $10,000 to $25,000, and 49 have valua- 
tions under $10,000. On the basis of annual income, 25 of these larger schools 
receive more than $30,000, 42 from $15,000 to $30,000, 89 from $5,000 to $15,000, 65 
from $2,500 to $5,000, and 73 less than $2,500. 

The proper management of these property holdings and successful handling of the 
annual revenue render it imperative that the schools keep their financial records as 
carefully as possible. While it is not thought that every school should attempt an 
elaborate system of account keeping, the following are regarded as fundamental to most 
schools: 

t. A system of accounts suited to the needs of the school should be installed and the 
books audited annually by an accredited accountant. 

2. A bank account should be kept and all cash received deposited in the bank daily. 

3. Payments should be made only on the authority of two qualrfied officers of the school 
and, so far as possible, should be made by check. 

4. All financial records, such as cash received and payments made, should be kept 
under the direction of one person residing on the school campus. 

5. All purchases should first be approved by a person with authority or by a purchasing 
committee. 

6. All departments, including the boarding department and farm, should be conducted 
by the school. 

7. Soliciting agents should be required to forward all cash received direct to the treasurer’s 
office, and should be paid their salaries and expenses through the regular channels of the 
school. In no case should they be allowed to solicit on a commission basis. 

46927°—Bull. 383—17——12 177 
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Of equal importance with the financial accounting is the careful recording of stu- 
dents and their activities. The final test of any school is the condition and progress 
of the students. The minimum requirements of a system of student records for any 
school, however small, may be summed up as follows: 

1. The institution should, so far as possible, adopt the student records recommended 
by the State department of public instruction. 

2. Records should show the number of pupils in the school for every month of the 
school year. 

3. Pupils should be classified by age, sex, and grade. 

4. Records shouid be kept in such a manner as to show the scholarship, work, and 
character of every pupil. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS.'* 


Complete financial records are as important for an educational institution as they are 
for a business enterprise. Too frequently school officials have considered the keeping of 
such records an unimportant part of the work of the school. Present-day standards of 
economy, efficiency, and honesty, however, require that the school be able at any time 

_to present an accurate statement of its financial affairs. No school can furnish such a 
statement without proper accounts. Such accounts are of special importance to the 
schools considered in this report, which depend so largely for their support upon private 
benefactions. : 

In the effort to combine instruction in academic subjects with training in agriculture 
and in the various trades, many of these schools have developed so complex an organiza- 
tion that the proper keeping of their accounts requires experienced bookkeepers. Such 
bookkeepers can not always be obtained, and in many instances funds are not available 
to offer them adequate compensation. 

Most of the schools realize the importance of good accounting methods and have 
attacked the problem with resolution and determination. Some institutions, however, 
including a few of the larger and many of the smaller schools, make no effort to keep 
proper books. Frequently the only financial records of the school are to be found in the 
personal memoranda of the principal. Occasionally the financial responsibility is di- 
vided among several persons, with the result that complete accounts are not forthcoming 
for the whole school. This lack of centralization is most pronounced in the State and 
land-grant schools and in the schools under colored religious denominations. In these 
schools the treasurer usually lives away from the school campus and handles only part of 
the funds. It has also been found that the principal of the schoo! conducts the boarding 
department as a private venture, although the products of the farm and the school equip- 
ment are used with perhaps only a nominal charge. 

The more important church boards provide certain forms and require periodical 
reports. They have not, however, provided adequate methods of controlling the students’ 
accounts, or of recording the operating results of the boarding, agricultural, and industrial 
departments. Property records are equally deficient. The investigation revealed schools 
which own large amounts of land, the dimensions and extent of which are known only to 


1 The section on school accounts was prepared by Ocea Taylor, of the Bureau of Education, in cooperation with the firm 
of Judson, Higson & Co., chartered accountants, New York City. Valuable suggestions were civen by E. D. Proudman, of 
Hampton Institute, and others. 
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the president of the school. Usually the president would state offhand the amount and 
value of the land, or would refer to the copies of deeds which were kept among his private 
papers. Fregjuently in the case of independent schools it was found that title to the 
school property was not properly vested, in some instances being in the name of the prin- 
cipal himself. Inventories of buildings and movable equipment were nearly always lack- 
ing and several schools came under observation which had lost large sums of money 
in insurance indemnity because they could not produce inventories to prove their losses. 

While some of the institutions are successfully administered from a financial point 
of view many of, them present serious weaknesses. The defects in the administration 
of the schools of the different boards are discussed in the chapter on ownership and con- 
trol, while those of each institution are pointed out in the statement of the individual 
schools in Volume II of this report. ‘The more apparent needs of the schools of the four 
general ownership groups are as follows: , 

1. Land-grant and State schools —Greater centralization of financial responsibility 
and control. In practically all of the schools a treasurer, residing away from the school, 
controls appropriations, while the president receives donations and collects funds at the 
school. In most instances neither of these officers can account for all funds of the school. 

2. Independent schools—Closer supervision. The president frequently has full 
financial authority, while the trustees act only in a nominal capacity. 

3. Schools under white denominational boards.—A more adequate method of report- 
ing to the central office, and better control of students accounts. 

4. Schools under colored denominational boards.—Greater centralization of financial 
responsibility and control. Many of these schools have three, and some as many as 
four officers who receive and pay out funds of the schools without making full reports 
to a competent board of trustees. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPER ACCOUNTS. if 


The advantages of a well-kept system of accounts properly arranged and based on a 
suitable classification may be summarized as follows: 

1. It makes possible the preparation of proper financial and statistical reports, which, 
when audited by a qualified accountant, inspire confidence in donors and subscribers to 
the institution. 

2. It makes possible an accurate presentation of the financial needs of the school. 

3. It shows the true cost of equipping and operating the school as a whole and the 
expenditure for each activity. 

4. It provides for an accurate record of money given to the school, and shows whether 
the wishes of the donors have been observed in the expenditure of gifts. 

s. It prevents losses, establishes satisfactory relations with the business firms and 
with the school community, and develops sound financial habits in the students by hold- 
ing them to a strict accounting for money they owe the school. 

Thoughtful-people everywhere who are interested in the work of the schools are 
becoming more and more desirous of a uniform system of accounts and annual reports. 
By a uniform system is meant such a classification of accounts as will serve for all educa- 
tional institutions of the kind considered in this report. An annual report made up 
from such a system of accounts is not only valuable to the school in comparing its 
several activities with those of other kindred institutions, but it is also valuable in indi- 
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cating to donors and other persons interested that the funds contributed have been 
spent economically and honestly. The following method is suggested. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. 


Expenditure accounts. Assets. 
1. Academic department. 1. Current assets. 
2. Trades or industrial department. a. Cash. 
3. Farm or agricultural department. b. Accounts receivable. 
4. Boarding department. c. Supplies, as per inventories. 
5. Operation and maintenance of plant. : 2. School plant. 
6. Administration. Rg a. Land. 
7. Other departments. b. Buildings. 
c. Equipment. 
Income accounts. 3. Investments. 
OS terits, S 4. Other assets. 
Oe ke Liabilities. 
b. Tuition. 
cs Hees: x. Current liabilities. 
2. Donations. a. Accounts payable. 
a. For general purposes. b. Notes payable. 
b. For special purposes. c. Loans. 
3. Endowment and investments. d. Mortgages. 
4. Grants from public funds. 2. Plant capital. 
5. Other sources. 3. Endowment funds. 


a. General endowment. 
b. Scholarship endowment. 
4. Special funds. 


While this classification of accounts might be generally adopted, a set of forms 
and books that will be suited to every type of institution can not be completely de- 
scribed. In view of the great need for proper financial records in these schools, a 
simple system which may be used ina large number of the schools is herewith presented. 
The forms described may be enlarged, modified, or condensed to suit the special needs 
of any particular institution. While every suggestion may not be practical in every 
school, the principles should apply in every case. Proper classification, economy of 
operation, and completeness of detail are just as essential in school accounts as in busi- 
ness. Special forms should, therefore, be provided for the different kind ‘of records, 
including the inventory, the budget, books of account, and the annual report. The sys- 
tem herewith outlined might be adapted to the needs of most of the schools; it is, in 
fact, based upon a system which has been installed with success in a large number of 
educational institutions. 

THE INVENTORY. 


The inventory is a list or schedule giving the description and value of the school 
property. It is the first requisite of good financial management. No institution is 
able to provide against loss and waste without inventories properly prepared and kept 
uptodate. The investigation revealed, however, that most of the schools have neglected 
this important provision. The inventory should cover fully all the land, buildings, 
and movable equipment of the school, and should be brought up to date from 
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time to time by making adjustments for new purchases, sales, and losses. It thus 
serves as a means of accounting for all property, and is invaluable in settling fire insur- 
ance claims and determining the proper amount of insurance to be carried. Where 
trades and industries are carried on, a yearly inventory of material and supplies is 
necessary to determine the annual cost of these activities. 

Land inventory.—The first part of the inventory should set forth the details of all 
land owned by the school. The following form is suggested: 


Form I.—\aAND INVENTORY. 


Date Amount of 
. Number of From whom Cost | Present 
Parcel or tract. 5 Num - F 
Location acres. ee purchased. price. | value. Te ee or 


\ 
1 


Buildings’ inventory.—The second part of the inventory relates to the buildings. 
Too much emphasis can not be laid upon the proper valuation of buildings at the time 
of making the inventory. Old buildings should be carefully appraised by competent 
persons. Before new buildings are erected specifications should be prepared and sub- 
mitted to competent architects for approval. The cost should be carefully figured 
according to the specifications, and each section of the buildings should be given to the 
shops as a contract. If the work does not come up to specification, the shop should. 
be called upon to make the necessary improvement, or to make equitable allowance 
from the contract price. In this way the shops will be placed on a commercial basis, 
and the buildings will be carried on the books at a proper cost value. In many schools, 
at present, the custom is to charge to construction all material and labor used, regard- 
less of the fact that a considerable quantity is spent in training students employed 
on the work. 

Another important item to be considered in preparing the buildings inventory is 
that of depreciation. This item is just as much a part of the cost of running the school 
as salaries and other expenses. Depreciation is constant, and unless some fund is set 
aside from year to year to provide for the renewal of buildings the school will ultimately 
be confronted with very serious problems. 
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The following form is suggested: 


Form II.—BvuILDING INVENTORY. 


Description. 


st as Purposes tor’ which | ——— ————— eerie ey et COs ereceaG 
Name of building. building is used. built. | price. | value. 
Length. | Width. | Height. 


: 


Inventory of movable equipment.—The third part of the inventory should cover the 
movable equipment. The following form is suggested: 


Form IIIT,—1INVENTORY OF MOVABLE EQUIPMENT. 


BULA D ie re uathem sects sae Dates. Hocker sts cae cee Igi 


Number 


Year pur- 
of articles. 


Total cost | Present 
chased. i 


Description of articles. price. value. 


-— 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET. 


The school budget is a statement of the known and anticipated income and expend- 
iture. It is essential to show the funds available for the various needs of the school 
and provide for systematic expenditure. Salaries must be paid, equipment secured, 
buildings and grounds kept in condition, and the various departments as liberally 
supported as the available and prospective funds will permit. The funds can not 
be properly applied unless a budget is carefully prepared beforehand and lived up to. 
The budget should be made at the beginning of each school year, since by this means 
the figures will be made to correspond with registration statistics, The budget should be 
made up in a forin to correspond with the classification of the accounts outlined below. 
It should be referred to frequently, in order to detect any expenditure in excess of the 
budget estimate. For convenience the budget migkt be in two sections, one for income 
and the other for expenditure. For convenience in preparing the budget it is desirable 


to show, for purposes of comparison, the figures of income and expenditure for the 
preceding year. 
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Summary of income.—The greatest problem of budget making is to estimate the 
“money which will be available for operating the school, for upon this depends the amount 
to be spent on each department or activity. This part of the budget should show the 
income of the previous year from each of the sources to which the school looks for its 
support, together with the known and estimated receipts from each of these sources for 
the coming year. This is useful both for purposes of comparison and as a guide in 
planning the financial campaign. The following form is suggested for this part of the 
budget. 


Form IV.—BuDGET SUMMARY OF INCOME. 


School year 19..... 
This year. 
ee bee - 
ast year. * 
Known Estimated 
/ Total. income. income. , 
Cash balance from previous year..................00000 $ $ $ $ 
XTD PE OMPU SIONS te Aetetets aici elste ye ter es sx v sree < thsaslerele, svelaieiacd is see 
SlattV ol WOOLUS: deere ese wie cries uma alee ein lee aaa aha 


SEALE TOMOLMEM PUDIIC UBS sek aisar casas aes Nleliere cielctes 
iPndowimnent-and. investments. o/c. ve bs. cee ees deceus 


Peroderert vee parte nts. re wirks vie sai Sace grove, FrersiNaroienwibua Slesacn 
PSO AEGIS CO PALEMEME ges: cafe oro sieahniiseincae eva uninlavoyalosecd oiay einae 


plextal lp en eas eee ep ne Oe fale wy tae Sia ahs 


| 


Summary of expenditure.—After the income, both known and estimated, has been 
determined, the next step is to decide upon the advantageous distribution of the funds 
among the departments. After providing for the regular needs of each department, it 
will be possible with a properly prepared budget to determine what department it is pos- 
sible to enlarge or otherwise increase in its operation: In preparing the estimate of 
expenditure it is essential that the expenses of each department be shown separately. 
The person in charge of each department should be required to submit a statement of the 
anticipated expenses and earnings of his department. Each kind of expense should be 
indicated. Salaries, supplies and material, equipment, and repairs would appear in 
nearly every department. From these departmental statements the summary for the 
entire school should be made. These statements should be revised by the budget com- 
mittee, having regard for theamount of income available, and the figures as finally settled 
should be brought into the budget. The following form is suggested for this part of the 
budget: 
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Form V.—BupGET SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 


Date tei ate 19 
This year. 
A Last 
diture. : 
i ae Shae ee ects Total Known Estimated 


expenses. expenses, expenses. 


SEI a GR. Aan ce a gee ete Oe CR eI Bio cine Dit de ER 
INOW TASD IVE SEB TO) tly GAAS gues AIO OC Oe Ook ea CHOIR NS RO Go « 
@Opetatinolexpensesartedeccihas rs ck eisai reise) Meee or 

Matertalsiand!stipplies. 9.5 7... eerste mes oe ke 

Printingiand stationery: s.isap etsii ass cisiel steels ei cyan 

MPOStA SC ere reef Ios Pt ienc ye stone Saisie suasse: Speer S ances. che) heme | 

JNObKSqaty bites BotorteynD Oe OeODO cE Owns rae aan adie 

INN Cy ANS ee Bone Bric eI Pecan cite one igiaitc Chin a 
Masntenance Ol plant...) teste 2c sccalass wisisieleietajers oir amee ier 

Repairs and additions to buildings............ 

Repairs and additions to equipment..................| 

Books forlibraryenen ce. ieoe we Meike © mins eres ors, cranes 

SCIEN MICA pParatusan ccs eke ee crade va. stones Does aos 

JMG INS race es Soe ORCA Oe ee ae aT Sa eine 
initerestiand ansurances sc. snd o4 ction ae eh ae cee Spe eats i 
Heatalvghtrand water son 2c 2 toro. suites hss atess joven ox gee 
PANO CHEE tice cit oecitelas = rata Seer Oaiae sea ace greene cer 


BOOKS OF ACCOUNT. 


The books and office forms for recording daily transactions must vary as the needs 
and complexity of the individual school require. No set of forms will apply to every 
institution. Each institution should employ an expert accountant to study its peculiar 
problems and install a proper system. The system of bookkeeping should be as simple 
as the size and organization of the school will admit. The books should be on the loose- 
leaf columnar principle. The advantage of this is threefold—it facilitates the handling 
of records, reduces the size of the books, and reduces the number of ledger postings and 
accounts. This system can be made so simple in operation that students may be em- 
ployed in the office, with a resulting saving of expense to the school. 

The schools presenting the more serious problems of bookkeeping are those of the 
agricultural and industrial type. The forms outlined, therefore, are designed especially 
for this group of schools. Most of these institutions have farms, shops, and boarding 
departments in addition to their academic work. They vary from the small school with 
two or three teachers to the large institution with a complex organization. The financial 
records of these schools generally fall into five classes: (1) Cash transactions; (2) trans- 
actions with tradesmen and merchants; (3) transactions with students; (4) transac- 
tions with teachers, officers, and outside laborers; (5) transactions between departments. 


(1) CASH TRANSACTIONS. 


The records of the cash transactions are among the most important. Receipts 
should be given for all cash received, payments should be made by voucher check, and 
the cash book should be looseleaf, with columns for the different kinds of receipts and 
expenditures. 
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Duplicate receipt book.—The receipt book should provide for making receipts in dupli- 
cate. For convenience the pages for the original and the carbon copy should be of dif- 
ferent colors. The duplicate receipt is to be preferred to the stub system. All receipts 
should be signed by an officer of the school, usually the treasurer. 


Form VI.—DupuicaTe RECEIPT Boox. 


No. 
EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


IBOSstor se ESE Oey 


RECEIVED FROM 
Dollars 


: ; 100 
Special a/o Seis Ree ore 2 et fe oe Es ss Se A dhe olde Be ea 
For Donation _ i: 
“Scholarship pr Mec 


“ce 


Treasurer 


Endowment 


The voucher check book.—The employment of a properly arranged voucher check 
book will save the time and labor ordinarily consumed in sending bills to be receipted, 
and all payments should be made by this method. The following form is suggested: 


Form VII.—VoOuUCHER CHECK. 


BY ENDORSEMENT JHIS CHECK IS ACCEPTED 
INF PAYM ENT OF THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT 


EDUCATIONAL & INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE N ou Sores 


BOSTON; ‘Mass. IOS 


Pay TOTHE.ORDER OF 


sr DOLLARS 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Cie ee 


RECT PLEASE RETURN TREASURER 


EIPT NECESSARY, 


Cash book.—The cash book should be looseleaf and should have columns cor- 
responding to the classifications of income and expenditure. The total amount of cash 
received each day should be entered in the total column on the debit side of the cash 
book and the exact amount of this total should be deposited in the bank. The debit 
page should provide columns for the usual sources from which the school receives money, 
such as donations, endowments, students’ board and tuition, public appropriations, and 
other sources. The cash-book division of income should correspond with the ledger 
accounts, so as to enable the cashier to deal with the totals at the end of the month 
instead of the individual items. The credit page should provide columns for personal 
accounts, accounts payable, and bank deposits. (Form VIII.) 
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(2) TRANSACTIONS WITH TRADESMEN AND MERCHANTS. » 


Voucher record.—The correct recording of transactions with tradesmen and mer- 
chants is especially important because of its bearing upon the school in its dealings with 
the community. ‘The voucher record, or expense analysis book, has been found most 
convenient for handling such items. This is a loose-leaf columnar book. ‘The bills for 
purchases and expenses are entered daily. Each voucher is given a number and the 
bills are filed in serial order. When payment is made the checks are entered in the cash 
book and the date of payment and check number are entered in the voucher book in the 
column provided. ‘The voucher record is summarized monthly and posted to the general 
ledger. (See Form IX.) = 


(3) TRANSACTIONS WITH STUDENTS. 


Student ledger.—Transactions with students are usually on the cash basis and are 
entered in the cash book, from which they are posted direct to the students’ ledger. 
Some students, however, are always employed in the various departments of the school. 
At the end of the month the credits of each student should be posted to the students’ 
ledger, while the total charge for student labor is posted to the general ledger. 
A special form of student ledger is used in some schools, which shows ail transactions 
with a student for the entire year on one line, and provides columns for the usual 
debit and credit items. The credit columns are cash, labor, and other allowances, while 
the debit columns show charges for board, tuition and fees, and cash. In this way the 
accuracy of each student’s account is assured as well as the totals for board, tuition, 
cash, and labor. It is absolutely necessary to prove that all board and other charges 
have been duly accounted for, also that the total cash credited to students agrees with 
the amount shown in the cash book, and that labor credited agrees with the amounts 
charged to departments; otherwise there is no assurance that the students’ accounts are 
correct or that the departmental accounts are correct, since the one is contingent upon 
the other. The most convenient form of student ledger is a bound book, in which the 
names are arranged so that one writing of the name will suffice for several months. 
(See Form XII.) 


(4) TRANSACTIONS WITH TEACHERS AND OTHERS. ca 


Personal ledger.—Where a school sells to outsiders the product of its farm or its 
shops, and where accounts are kept with teachers, a small subsidiary ledger is necessary. 
The ordinary stock form of ledger will serve. ‘Teachers should be paid by voucher check 
and their salaries assigned to the respective departments. Accounts with teachers 
should be kept in the personal ledger. Where outside laborers are employed and paid 
in small weekly amounts, a simple pay roll should be provided and the signature of 
each laborer obtained. Money for this purpose should be drawn from the bank with 
the regular voucher check payable to the officer by whom the payments are to be made. 


(5) TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


Where there are several departments it is always the case that some of them supply 
labor and material to other departments. These transdctions are of as much importance 
in determining the cost of each department as transactions with outsiders. Each depart- 
ment should, therefore, keep careful records of its daily transactions with other depart- 
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ments, which are brought together at the end of each month in the general ledger. In 
this way the detailed facts for each department are shown month by month and any 
failure to keep within the budget is readily detected. (See Form X.) 

In all transactions involving commodities, farm produce, and labor between the 
departments, market prices should prevail. ‘The farming operations usually entail con- 
siderable expenditure and very seldom return a net revenue to the school, this being due 
to the fact that the farm is operated primarily for the purpose of teaching agriculture. 
In order that the farm may produce what the boarding department requires, it is well 
to keep a classified schedule of all farm products consumed daily, for a year. In this 
way a permanent basis is established for cooperative work. 

The books suggested to cover departmental transactions are, the daybook, which 
is kept by the head of the department, and the departmental journal, in which the trans- 
actions are summarized at the end of the month and posted to the general ledger to 
the debit and credit of the respective departments. 

Daybook.—The daybook is a simple chronological memorandum of the business 
transactions of the department. No special form is necessary, since the usual form of 
bound book is sufficient. Each department should keep such a book, to be sent to the 
treasurer’s office each month, so that charges may be entered. In large institutions it 
is sometimes found convenient to have two sets of daybooks and alternate each month. 

Departmental journal.—Transactions with other departments should be summar- 
ized in the departmental journal from the daybook and posted to the proper depart- 
ment in the general ledger. For the departmental journal see Form X. 

General ledger.—The trial balance of the general ledger should show, at the end of 
each month, the exact financial condition of the school, together with details of income 
and expenditure, departmental transactions, correct investments, property, funds, and 
all outstanding indebtedness. In this book all the accounts of the school are finally 
brought together. Init should be found a complete financial history of the school. The 
general ledger should be looseleaf. The accounts should be divided into groups and 
tabs used to indicate the kind of account in each group. ‘The first group may be “‘In- 
come accounts,’ and under this there would be separate leaves showing the amounts 
received from each source, such as donations, appropriations, tuition and fees, boarding 
department, and endowments. The following form is suggested: 

The second group of the general ledger may be ‘‘Expenditure accounts.” Under 
it would be a leaf for each department, such as Academic, Boarding, Farm, Shops, 
Maintenance of Plant, and Administration. These pages should have one debit column 
for total expenditure and one for each of the several expenditures, such as salaries, 
outside labor, student labor, equipment, supplies, and heat, light, and water. One credit 
column should also be provided for total income. The expenditures are thus shown in 
analytical form so that comparison with the budget allowance may be easily made. 
(See Form XI.) 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


All schools should prepare a monthly report for guidance in the internal manage- 
ment and an annual report for the information of donors, trustees, and the public. 
The annual report also shows whether the school has kept within the budget. This 
report should always be audited by a qualified accountant. The report should be as 
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simple as possible and in such form that a person unfamiliar with accounting forms and 


terms may unGerstand it. 


The essentials of the report are: (1) The balance sheet or 


statement of assets and liabilities; (2) staternent of income and expenditures; (3) 
departmental accounts; (4) list of donors, with name, address, and amount given. The 


following form is suggested: 


Form XIII.—ANNUAL REPORT. 


(a) BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913. 


June 30, 1913. 


June 30, 1912. 


June 30, 1913. |June go, 1912- 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Cashanibank sees shi. al ahi $11. 05 | $z, 677. 33 | Accounts payable: 
Notesiteceivable. ....5..:.. 134. 43 134. 43 To principal 
Students’ debit balances. . 622. 31 444. 55 and teach- 
Accounts receivable. ..... L070 7.5 |e arctan & tiie ae $3, 738. 15 
Equipment, livestock, etc.| 6,191.20 | 6,985. 68 To  trades- 
IBUMGnIeS erie cc cee = 35, 888. 62 | 36, 519. 00 Men ose I, 704. 74 | 
DAIS HE Byer ee oe ae esses 3,800. 00 | 39800. 00. ——_——_ $5, 442. 89 | $4, 803. 42 
Insurance paid in Notes;payables. cae: I, 337--64.| ~1, 714. 36 
advancere.. «5 $447. 30 Mortgage payable........| 2,70c.00| 2,700. 00 
Rents in arrears. 21. 00 Students’ credit balances. . 47.14 138. 52 
; AOBSION Belsieio tess Reserve for bad debts.... 300. 00 88 7x 
‘Summer school: Funds: 
Excess of expenses to General | 
Cate eae Ae gota 2882 OO tee ni fund. ... $36,841. 08 } 
Endowment investment: Endow- 
Loan to school corpo- mentfund ~- 2,000. co 
PALO aie oaccstere toe I, 000,00 | I, 000. 00 38, 841. 08 | 41, 115. 98 
48, 668. 75 | 50, 560. 99 48, 668. 75 | 50, 560. 99 
(b) INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 
{ 
Expenditures. I912-13 IQIi-12 Income, | IQI2—-13 IQII-12 
Net cost of departments, Subscribed income: 
as per schedule A: Houston County ap- 
Academic and domes- propriation........ $600. co $500. 00 
CIEISCLENCean ace $2, 231. 56 | $2, 209. 31 American Church In- | : 
Boarding and laundry. 621. 03 170. 84 SCItUER ot tex ees 500. 00 500. 00 
Noticultiteg.n «say ese 594. 27 g6r. 95 John F. Slater Fund.. 500. 00 | 500. 00 
Brick: masonry....... TA oo oea ty teen: General donations....| 9,757. 37 | LO; eon ee 
Carpetithysec teen GOsRISall ats: hea i— 
Wressmaleiti ess a. er 442. 02 414. 08 £15357. 37 |o¥I, 721 33 
Maintenance of plant. .| 3,851.13 | 3, 830..65 | Entrance fees and tuition. . 748. 15 557- 33 
Publicity, campaign IOUSe rents: Thay east er 127.25 II5.70 
and extension...... 2,295.77 | 1,399.12 | Entertainments—net pro- | 
Administration........} 1,268.10] 2, 505. 63 CEES Sia rans rare 87. 72 E2en22 
Income from endowment. . 79. 00 70. 00 
12, 045. 49 | 11, 339. 90 | Adjustment of books: 
Students’ balances written Dec. 31, 1912. $52. 93 
COLES. shore saa raters ee 251. 40 88. 72 Jie 30, 1913." 5 00 
New equipment.......... i tony all eneasia coh 8 bees —— B7SOO Tt eee 
12, 448. 48 | 12,597. 58 
Deficit of income for ‘year 
to dates Rie Ree eee I, 107.05 I, 168. 97 
13, 555-53 | 11, 428. 61 13,555. 53 | 1x, 428. 61 
i Net gain. 


. 
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(c) DEPARTMENTAL Accounts. 


Total. Academ- Board- | Agricul- Brick Carpen- | Dress- | Mainte- Pub- | Adminis- 


* mason- 3 a 
ic. ing. ture. ye try. |making. nance. licity. tration. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries and _ teachers’ 
Dodndieeee eeu fees $5, 836-55 [$2,171.05 | $611.04 | $585.00 [$215.50] $: 6 
; : ; . 353-67 [$269.85 |.........- $602.94 | $1,027.50 
Students’ labor............ TQOyALO nN secicn csi ta 855.12 416.60 | 23.31 138-46 | 278.39 | $269.30 |.......... TRS 
Outside FAD OTe cece crslers seis BeOS OF My ay OOP ee ude oe cineca 516. 88 4.50 | I, 011-43 10. 00 BES eae o ycesulen ana eras 
Supplies........ Lootopwe see 2, 193-06 40-12 264: 73 38.02 | 235.71 | 1,070.23 | 43-78 190. 23 158-07 152-17 
Renewals of equipment... 589. 78 19-74 137+ O1 56. 50 - 85 BALAOM so aystea hee 223-29 122.98 5-21 
Sundry expemses.......... 2,085.09 . 4:95 90. 28 128.05 62.00 iLO aieiars etd 303-60 | 1,414. 78 81.27 
Food (feed—farm)......... As SOEOF: Ilona ciaceisee 4) 496. 03 BOO OOM se terateta | eierais nove eceiliaterer ciate rotor l Steverereleca tera kiss alo ceseaio | earaeetereele 
Fertilizer and seed........ ABTA OS il sretctaretercicteiieisie oe eee POX INE | oral 5c GREATS Hote MO EEd| ENCES Gall Pee soORe ERAT IODI ree ann 
Fuel, water, and light..... GAT TRON opera core tes We ses nly ot arace ee acataterats ara done OMA Se eie stars Loken a aoe Gare £5 Pica onthe eae 
Repairs to buildings....... ay MO Uh Til erates mene itl eahacarecseave ei inre sheik er heveilee seem cuake ll sie Racin cictatel| Saalotets. DQ yLOTA SE csastevaciggasisrscateetes 
Total expenditures. . [22 424-34 | 2, 235-86 | 6,454.21 | 2,561.68 | 544.87 | 2,598.15 | 602.02 | 3,856.63 | 2,208.77 I, 272-15 
INCOME. 
Departmental receipts tere arian Outer cictae F5:33900AG ilXs 50945) AOseDE || 75902-54515. oe ces|ierainiaainyeluies VratsialesertIre oil oantcetetstatnte 
Students’ receipts......... 358908 72 Note 3, 899-72 |...+.. PRONE aE | eRe ANOS Bay. le Sere vat | = tcl ys et ee 
Cash receipts....... ease 558-54 4-30 6.97 369- 96 2-93 1.83 | 160.00 5-50 3-00 4.05 
Summer school receipts.... 588/00; | ek Soceiac SEBO GENS «0 fal idiy ASS TT OR Seine ok [ie walatals pei atele alee Wily aida aera eee 
Total income........ 10, 378. 85 4-30 | 5,833-18 | 1,967-41 | 407-04 | 1,994.37 | 160.00 5-50 3-00 4-05 
NGL MOST Aeneas 12,045-49 | 2, 231-56 621.03 594-27 | 137-83 603-78 | 442.02 | 3,851-13 | 2, 295-77 I, 268. 10 


STUDENT RECORD FORMS. 


No set of record forms can be devised to fit all educational institutions. It is 
possible, however, for one institution to obtain helpful suggestions from the experience 
of another in this as in other school matters. The cards and schedules reproduced 
in the following pages will at least indicate how institutions of recognized standing have 
solved the problem of student records and forms. 


APPLICATION BLANKS. 


For certain types of institutions, particularly the private and higher schools for 
Negroes, much depends upon the form of the application blank. This is usually the 
first point of contact between the student and the institutions. It needs to be simple, 
yet searching; it should not terrify or confuse the prospective student, if he is worthy, 
yet it should at the same time reveal to the institution, as far as a written record can, 
what mauner of youth the applicant is. Examination of numerous application blanks 
shows that the following items are common to practically all collegiate institutions: 


APPLICATION BLANK. 


A. The applicant. 
1. Name, home address. 
2. Place and date of birth, age. 
3. Religious or church preference or connection. 
B. Parents or guardians. 
1. Name, home address. 
2. Occupation. 
C. Preparatory training. 
1. Schools—name, location, principal of each. 
2. Length of tinie at each. Graduate or not. 
3. Other college. 
4. Teaching experience (for normal students only). : : 
s. Preparatory studies completed—college units for each. Which may be certified? 
Which require examination? Conditions in entrance studies. 
D. College course. 
1. What course do you intend to enter? 
2. When or in what class? 
3. Scholarship or other aid. 
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A typical admission blank in use by an institution which has carefully studied the 
problem of adequate forms is reproduced herewith. Each school will naturally need to 
adapt certain of the questions to its own division of subjects. Every question in the 
Hampton blank is worthy of careful study, however. 


SUGGESTED ADMISSION BLANK. 
[Page z.] 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE HampToN NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, 
VIRGINIA, 1917. 
Read the inclosed circular of information carefully before attempting to answer any of the questions. 
This application can not be considered until all questions are properly answered. 
QUESTIONS FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS. 


& 
[Applicants must answer the following questions in their own handwriting.] 


Amunnotatshomemwritesyouur presentzaddress here)#i5.a.0)-1G.0e) ete sc seen oe Rai « stats eh ae 
Streetandentimiber nese: . ea -ceaites oes salina pale ors she iSeries oe RAR LURES oa Oe a er 4 


co ON NN 
jen) 
° 
3 
fe) 
= 
Pu 
= 
o 
cd 
oO 
$ 
eG 
ie} 
i=} 
Nt 
° 
iss 
Lay 
B 
& 
o. 
a 
= 
= 
~~ 
~w 


Note.—Every new student must bring a certificate signed by a physician showing that he or she has been properly 
vaccinated within one year. 


12, Give name and address of reliable persons who know you well. 


SeAeramipton grad taters (Nate cere. ecm eleie ini cele ss hh ce oat ee eens ZAN (8 Py SOC ee Ee se 
Dr A eeapipton student. sNamme 7. oiciha% wae os »-<tersrsnivicdtace sl eae IAGUTESSING cs, Arete tment 
c. Some well-known citizen near yourhome. Name ................4 Address rics arken sete eee 


Gaerwotrlast teachers Name s.iveacs .a..con ournticwie ee ee ees Wddressina', ato Fae eeee 


15. 
. Have you been as far in the public elementary school as it can take you? 
Tie 


eee 
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Give the name of the school you attended last (or are attending now)................0.. cece eeeee 
‘How far have you been in arithmetic? (Subjects—not pages) 


er ry 


INFN ACYL beets hry iter MPR REIN Gy pots Race arent tai tis Cardy CAT Cm Rens nite 4 Peasy of ota aie ets ee Ree Ree eee 


. If admitted, do you promise to abide by the rules and regulations of the school? (If so, sign your 


name here.) 


Rm ee wr re ee ee re mee etm twee mee meee re mee meets e ere eeeesere eee sesesreteeseseeene FEES e ee ESE EES OCS OSE 


QUESTIONS FOR BOYS ONLY. 


Note: Every boy must enter one of five departments: 
A. Agriculture—Regular course. 
B. Agriculture—Short course. 
C. Day school. 
D. Trade school. 
E. Work class. 


. Which one of the five departments do you wish to enter the first year. ........... eee e eee eee e eens 
elf the trade school, what trade'do you: wish tic. 5. 2ic ie. opie clove teens acs cee eeleen s wewleisie rie gt sine 
. If you enter E, what course do you wish to begin the following year?................ 00sec sees ees 


What regular or useful work have you done at home or elsewhere?... 0.6.0.0... eee eee eee ee ees 
Hoa wplonevd tdhyoirswOtk- att netetisnsisc ucts kisi slats cle alo seeyerereiarsienttots crate oottittre =i yetozovsie/aholeioie stele nclers) ase 
WWINGRWAS VOL CI DlOVEEP Ne acicici< ouceedrre sine Cae Mineinlelele stele aie Weve Hatta wietelene't alstne'slereivlele aisle miele eie/ se 


. What pay did you earn?.............. Pipa tedster tenia dies ailely stole ole ereleleleiateiweielyeintm eign eee 
eaWitat other; work have you GOne? oy 22.2. 3. 2 soe ott oe silts ale Wale eaiersislomiclnls sieersieielelgiule seieleieieisiele a6 
. What do you expect to do after completing your course at Hamptom?.......-..-.seeeee eee ee reese 
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Note: Write a letter to Dr. Frissell! and return it in the same envelope with your application. 
The letter should be written without any assistance whatever. Tell him about— 
(x) Your home—its surroundings; the work you have done at home to help. 
(2) What influenced you to want to come to Hampton? 
(3) Your school—the number of teachers, number of pupils, subjects you studied; tell about 
your maitual-training classes; name the books you have read other than your school books. 
(4) Your church—describe it, also your Sunday school. 
32. Is this application in your own handwriting and was your letter to Dr. Frissell written without help? 


Note: Write a letter to Dr. Frissell me ne it in the same envelope with your ania The 
letter should be written without any assistance whatever. Tell him about— 2 
(z) Your home—its surroundings; the work you have done at home to help. 
(2) What influenced you to want to come to Hampton? 
(3) Your school—the number of teachers, number of pupils, subjects you studied; tell about your 
cooking and sewing classes; name the books you have read other than your school books. 
(4) Your church—describe it and your Sunday school. 
44. Is this application in your own handwriting and was your letter to Dr. Frissell written without help? 


1 The principal. 
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TOL7o 


(Please do not write on this side.) 


INGORE J oats CSR ODOR AOU STERN AER AU REL ee eee 


INCL THAIS Seo ee OT Oe EE TEN EARL Has 


CLASS AND ATTENDANCE FORMS. 


A simple system of individual class slips is always desirable. The accompanying 
slip is printed for use in duplicate, each pair of slips being folded on a perforation. 
The slips may be issued to the pupils every two months or oftener. One slip is given 
to the student and one retained by the teacher for filing. 


MARK 100-95 EXCELLENT; 95-90, VERY GOOD; 90-80, GOOD; 80-70, FAIR; BELOW 70, POOR. 


[Use only the initial letters E. V.G. G. F. P. + imcreases and — decreases the value of a mark.] 


. No. times ars 
Subject. : ; Spirit and effort. 
standing. He eA absent. 


January 27, 1917. 


DUPLICATE CLASS SLIP. 
13 


46927°—Bull. 38—17 
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The following is a simple and successful form of attendance report, especially 
adapted to schools where the room teachers send daily reports of attendance to the 
central office: ‘ 


REPORT OF ATTENDANCE. 


DAY SCHOOL, 


ee 


(‘Teacher.) (Date.) 


Student. Attendance. Period. 


ATTENDANCE REPORT. 


Modern education finds a cumulative record card, with space for recording ad- 
missions, discharges, and promotions throughout a child’s school life, indispensable. 
The card reproduced herewith passes from teacher to teacher, or from school to school, 
as the pupil is promoted or transferred: 


1. Last name. 2. First name and initial. | ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD SySTEM— 
ADMISSION, DisCHARGE, AND PROMO- 
TION CARD. 


| 

| 4. Date of birth. 5. Vaccinated.| Tobekeptforevery pupil and sent with 
the pupil when he is transferred to any 
school, either public or private, in the city 
or outside the city. Great care should be 

~|used te have the names COMPLETE and 

. Occupation of parent or guardian. | CORRECT. 
‘ : Lg 2 = Write all dates as follows: r912-9-25. 


3. Place of birth. 


6. Name of parent or guardian. 


| 


¢. Date of dis- to. Age. 


; ; > natatime. Give new reside saupil i 
8. RESIDENCE. (Use one colum: ime. Give ne idence when pupil is transferred.) charge. Vesiou Months 


When a pupil is permanently discharged to work, to remain at home, or because of death, perraanent illness, or commitment 
to an institution, this card is to be returned to the principal’s office and a full statement of the cause of the pupil’s discharge is 
to be made in the blank space remaining above. (OVER) 


CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD—FRONT OF CARD. 
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a b c d e f g h i 


School. Date of Age Sept. 1. Caader 


D ) |. 
admission. |Years. Months. Room. OY || Heatth: hc os | Sao 


present. duct. | arship. 


the principal’s office when 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEM—PROMOTION RECORD. 
This card is to pass from teacher to teacher or from school to school as the pupil is 


romoted or transferred. It is to be filled out and sent to 


ny change is made requiring a change in the office records. It is then to be sent to the 


teacher who has the pupil. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD—BACK OF CARD. 


A cumulative record card for use in secondary schools is given below: 


1. Last name. 2. First name and initial. 3. From what school. BotsE HicH ScHOooL 
CUMULATIVE 
REcORD CARD. 


4. Place of birth. 5. Date of birth. 
This card is not to be 


taken from the principal’s 
office. , ; 
6. Name of parent or guardian. 7. Occupation of parent or guardian. A duplicate will be given 
= every pupil transferred. 
Write all dates as follows: 
I9L2-9-25. 


8 Residence of parent or guardian. 
Age Sept.1—]| Days Days 
Grade. yrs., mos. present. | absent. 


9. Residence. to. Phone. 


When a pupil is permanently discharged, enter a full statement of 
causes, etc., here. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (FRONT). 
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Name. 


\ 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 


2—Good. 


5—Failure. 


1—Excellent. 3-——Medium. 


4—Inferior. 


1. Semester, 191—, 


2, 


Semester, r91—. 


ee 


Semester, r91—. 4. 


‘| Subject. Gr. 


Cre 


Subject. Gr. 


Crs Subject. 


Gr. 


Cr. 


Semester, ror—. 


Subject. 


E—English. 
H—History. 


Grr her, 


A—Agriculture. 
MT—Man. Tr. 
MD—Mech. Dr. 
| C—Cooking. 
SeE—Sewing. 
AR—Art. 
| Ex—Expression 
= Mvu—Music. 


5. Semester, ror—. 


Subject. 


6. Semester, ro1—. 7 


Subject. Gr, 


Cr Subject. 


Semester, 191—. 


Gr. 


Cr. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


& 


8. Semester, r9r—. 


Subject. 


CA—-Com. Arts. 
CS—Com. Sci. 


Grohe, 


(BACK.) 


For office filing the loose-leaf form is often preferred. The blank below is in use 
in one of the larger colored institutions of secondary grade. 


LOOSE LEAF STUDENT RECORD FORM. 


IN y ny ONS ARE: Capa Renner Aas RRR iasiin ol sd eae Ti dent aaa lea baela a (CIASS es rence ne Weather 
: I 
First quarter. Second quarter. Third quarter. Fourth quarter. | 
Subject. Gi | Teacher’s remarks. 
Rank. | Attitude} Rank. | Attitude.) Rank. | Attitude Rank, Attitude, 
as Ee 
* | 
eee OSG 
| | 
TESTS. 
Subject. Date. Rank Character of test. { Remarks 


General remarks, 
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SPECIAL FORMS FOR AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Institutions with well-organized agricultural and industrial departments have 
special need of detailed forms for reporting the work done. A card of this type for the 
agricultural department is reproduced herewith. This form is printed on fairly stiff 
cardboard and eyeleted, in order to facilitate permanent filing. 

[Front.] 
STUDENT RECORD CARD—AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


eC eC cr ie CC ee ee 


SiS eu pieKseneleee ie! ela leis te<Sije a:legal ein co ile (site, (lela (eler(ep(e ie\e) aal/et wureie\ like eb) siieha)isiler ey +1 ate.so\ iw, feliny oe ia ve).ee lsinelie 2 elieh ¥ (6-/} etna ¥ elie tellenany 


S1she iakal ee 81m) ¥)\e/'s)-s \ai(s ise) e/a) et ee)-e) eile (e) oe T6¥)ielo #19)10/51R.6 0a) wicelie: = “9! ) +)(ai\p “o) s\'o.8! ) \e\ip le veis)(e\ 0 00! ¥) ave. eleiel's! 614/10 © 0 « 4/(s)\4)s:.6,[8s8/@\6) oie.) 5) oie. e) 0) oe 


eLeiege pate cerelatsanttalietsWelatall wicsl eaRaiel (ene lal svel sere /el.el sn eae Jelena is 6 ale)ei awl via) se euelle; elke; siaie mie: wiradia)ei'slipie) ell=tielsie elgiee e-.a. 6/6 bcelels.ia.e 6's) epaieual 


First year, 19—. 


CLASS RECORD. 5 WORK RECORD. 

a : Ss 6 ae Gof ies | scle Sessa eipl ey 
Study. | @/8/5/8/s/2/8]818 als|S)elai2i8lselelgia eis 
H/OlZIA|Sla lala] a! HI/O|ZIA/S/HelslalaeliSiSla]a 

Hara seccs ae. 

Dairyiones cs 

Bartein ..< 

Creamery... 

Horticulture 

onal. 

Poultry..... 

} 
PRCA EET CISCATIGUEL Mt rs cia ena Pea tee ae wheter ols alee alana. N ip. ve aid 6 sie eto nue ata ase ers. afer neta apes sae 
NGS S ae ee eee NTI eae LMT Be tM yyy uae Crepe Pa bemeinybosiny eras lepetsile ole!era.ceer¥- we" acekelienl oisyarae a: Sede othe tele MeaIe athens 
USAC OTR IVON ent a rs a Ng hohe i ete Me RP ues ated he as cape leas ciara othe ola tape: ak ckePyr ae, ga Cina eee Siar ne, 
Second year, 19—. 
CLASS RECORD. WORK RECORD. 
on eae! ee 
oe) ‘ re i > 2 > (ai oO ray re ee >| wl & 
Study eale|/s18la) ela] ala Baootonl ol Ss [onl eel es) | Sy a 1S 
1 Ol eA So) ee ee H/O/Z/AlS|m lala ae] 4) 48/44 
| Farm ......: 

| Dairy swiss. 

| Barn. 3...4. 

| \ Creamery... 

Horticulture | 
Mlorale ee 
' Poultry..... 
} 

INC ACE LIEC SCAT GIL Or ante rls Oy Lots Uahat tere aya relate lele stat Ve sh</olttes cee = ont, ole eVa) Sole) w/o: sisi o #Peeve|ayerwie 2 Joye Wiatpueenciees 
BNC co ear RTE CED aM NUIST Ate Suerte eS MEE Sal ott Cried chin (5°86 se Gs vl evros'ile 'e! « 8 eh eld ialceusrays a] pavers oie ey slauetabalenate 
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Third year, 19—. 


CLASS RECORD. WORK RECORD, 
ues Rs 
F F F Sa A. , ie : 
Study. | 8/8/38) 8] ae] sl] 8] 812 Ble|3/¢ S/S1 81 etal a; 212 
g8l2/alaleisl2is S\s)2)8lSlelslei]s]s/s/2ié 
Baruteere eo 
Dairy oink: 
Bara 2, 
Creamery. 
Horticulture | 
Floral....... 
Poultry>.... 
Cope farm 
J 
ACA eImiCStandis ils. oiaistatleeveret meters Che ei etaeatatvetere Omer Mi ach orakah aioe enaitloy spe cs Mayers CaS Sect : 
INO EGS Sie eects, penceyn ye atin = Wael a Ste Ver te toy Seat emt ign alle ale Sa oe nae oe aPRoh alo eee akee om mee ee . 
& 
VACATION A WOLK Fee stele tee arete sores! evans keeerors ie Marie PES CAL None oa Oca SE ere Cae ee Pern tm toe 5 
[Back.] 
Fourth year, i9—. 
CLASS RECORD. WORK RECORD. 
| | 2 
Study, [B/S1Si sg} a/s}elale Alelelgigisiglslelglelsig 
cs 
a\OlzlalSlals|<4is S(Oolztalsiaelsiats|2iaiaie 
: mee a | i a 
armies sac } | 
DAH ys oe 
Barn. . 2... | 
Creamery... 
Horticulture 
R. and G. 
iioralen eae ' 
Poultry..... 
Cope farm... | 
Academic:stan dingy ses Heiss viiiacas wile ss okie: Ore neve ec otro See ek a eee 
INQL OSE ee cecz either are ORT ie oe Oe ES ERS ieee, ES eee see ene shenelated 
GENERAL NOTES. 
RECORD AFTER LEAVING. 
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For reporting the daily work of trade-school pupils a form like that given herewith 
will be found useful. The items on which judgment is to be rendered have been carefully 
worked out. The pupil who is accurate, but slow, is more likely to get justice when 
opportunity is given to report on accuracy; similarly, other valuable traits—initiative, 
earnestness, responsibility—can be taken into account. 


DAILY REPORT, TRADE SCHOOL. 


Nore.—Mark E for excellent; V G for very good; G for good; F for fair; P for poor. 


Accu- | Judg- | Initia- Earn- | Neat. | Re-, | Final 
eaias est- sponsi-| esti- Remarks. 
Tacy. | ment. | tive. eae ness. pier duct. 


Name. Speed. 


In manual training and trade-school work a record of cost of materials used and 
amount of labor applied is fundamental. A useful job sheet giving these essentials is 
reproduced on page —. 

COST SHEET, TRADE SCHOOL. 


Department. Feels. ieaeynisiocscies+ tte Orders Notas cose iene Nae gains. Matejentered ac ncueice eeee 
Material. Quantity. | At— Amount. Material. Quantity. | At— Amount, 
{ 
Cost of material. 
Labor. Hours. Rate. | Amount. 


Cost of labor 


Gite Geode ug Pea tar ganennedSpRaer ne snun concn anpooC ddd ounar Cost-onmpte4nial agente ee tees nancies acon eales aes yA see 
NNR OLA Ha Mente striae ee ic sia aisicia cil obo heverejule sjsielsie ninjaCe mola wteiafobatajotats s SUITE CE COSE MT Htnie sta aes. vicgrale oils nyeaile. sieteinare ose is 
NOP OL PACKAGES occ e vic caine oseieielsieicie oitielele sinirjcie/e ale slsielsleierainic\sieieie PL OED COSMET EET hen ts an eaee ta he nee pegmare 
Prepaid, collecteiic. uc po cccce ences ccs sace sac areceadesseriaces ROR Emer erie eatin ee eravelel oe cieree, lejecerela bialole)sie evateietessisreouele 

Sale HO Corea te Ye aciar oteiel orn, «:cheivin ois) o's <tofaieln slaje/aiaialere make 


Freight, express, poSt........cseccecceecesncecscncecncscecnees 
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Industrial training for girls can be readily reported upon in the “ Housework card”’ 


and “Laundry record,” reproduced herewith: 


Housework CARD. 


Bedmakin gaan ei cei dante ah eres Corridofs—staits -Aig..n ce aes ones Le ae omer 
WMGODIN Peet mmr cin Saccuhie aa ee kaon Table'settingand clearimae sit. 20i). 00) 19 ne ors 
ISK Seater tik sowed oars ee tee Dishwashing—care of towels................-- 
Washstand—wardrobe................... Scertibbing’s pee eee cl sans ae ee 
IO OTS = EtG S its rp eee she cere stalate eer amass Silver cleaning—-knife polishing. ............... 
General appearance araiac ccs, here Waiting om tables. deehet econ: Si an eee 
Bathroom—sinktoom:; |. ../0-..0+ 0 ee ok : 
Date. Laundry record. Remarks. 

Sorting clothing.............. barnes anion 3" 

Removing stains. ........ See oe SOR SN ic 

Washing anGi rinsing: mur. ronmn ness meer tee 

UB LT Si hed ares con cha crass teeta sea nape Gece 

Starchinger csr creeminwis se eiecsvge ers ee 

Sprinkling and folding for ironing............... 

Ironing unstarched clothing.................... 

Ironing starched clothing. 0... ote see ents ose] 

Kolding ir crater ABE Wr sink eae Re Re 

BAERS oh iat etl orm NN err cer aesars bee Meo 

Carelotlaund ye -n.csacas screech ee 

NEST THE SF SoHo, otek, eco eon liobala ante calvary te en 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEWORK CARD’’ AND ‘‘LAUNDRY RECORD ”’ CARD. 


Especially adaptable to use in the institutions for girl students in this report is 


some simple form of teacher’s report, such as is suggested below: 


Teacher's Report. 


ROOM GIRLS. 


SOWEE DL scree iets cis wie renter RS Tae on, 
DUSTIN BAe ery ngs ate eRe ee as 
Wasbstand sro, tino ome Cece ee 
Generalfatrangementa = J3n nee ae ee 
Ouickionslowicwe scuaik Aue age cor: a ee ate 
SPILT tore ae ee land to ht seta iN lence ee eae 
Suggestions. ...... POUCA BAD COMME ERIE ah 


The extent to which summer work is done by school and college students, especially 


those who are earning their way in whole or in part, makes desirable some record of the 
kind of employment and the success with which it is done. ‘he following form, to be 
filled out by the employer of student labor, has been found useful in regulating student 
employment and making it fit in properly with the regular educational work of the 
institution. 
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Normal and Industrial Institute. 


Friends of the above-named institution employing its students will confer a great favor upon the 
institute by filling out this blank and adding any suggestion which may help in the educating and training 
of students under the care of the school: 


Name and address of employer. 
Name of student. . 


COE to cl IU RR pi SR ME Sli OR ptr gta est. 1 


\ENEHE SNS) SYS aera Yoh SESE ea ea a Arraen  aafcs rca Fee aE eee I eR ES ne ea ma) ath 
eM ee aC MICHCE OR SEUUEHE © aac (N.S eMC PR he HA, chen Abe eee SV oe elo ok hd od 98 ee Ta Oa 
INEAGRESS OLeMersomandurcoris, sien, yalwdgencp me cetanye chee Roe as date ae teasicy cacroeracih is Ses Tans nese 
OSMICKZOTISIO Weary ta eh Se eR cae SRE Tai rian Se neh rs Seite steal Sinks Seine et ee 
Dimetiormoisy werent s shis Bag ebey Tope ieee teat fash sAthacvaae GPa se SO EOE OE Rineinoc cae OEE saint 
Generalshealtin wy seen er cy. nnn. 2 sects WIGS oj cs Ba hciy OR As ORCS ae EO AAS RESALE irene 
SH Co COLIOMG Atl ULE LAL KS Mra earn at ta yee ee ASAE Rea an Ree Rayer telus aves cla vas Reet Soe 


CSIGM EG Mv mere cle aia atin its Dre Mme Rare ic overs Mepis 


A filing card on which to record in the office of the school all the available infor- 
mation with regard to summer employment is reproduced below: 


Year.| Student employed. | Wages. | Time. Employer’s report. Student’s report. 


IN crete teed PIERS nn Oe tune Win sy irene DOR A Ter MORN I Gicrrucl es unshietet Ane a anc.cay Miglasa le Rigas baa a oes eee 
Tid ic segenine retire on) OP pte case ia Cheam es ec elle Dladiiney «heal ans saluted autin SAA tl co ahe Nan gamers 
PER RCE ORS EATS SANG I aM ie ec eR Se OT PLONE st ee SRer ee PeR On ena Pe eae NG error 


——————————E SS 
Wescerpriom and LEQ uireteMes meses wreioye eieleye Meetetoea «iol « ope) e/nie aorta sktpsish col Siar<ratelopsielohel ciel fe sve 


FILING CARD FOR SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. 
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A “COMMENDATION ” CARD. 


Many of the devices for reporting on pupils’ work unfortunately represent the 
negative results of instruction. The card below, used by New York City, is especially 
suggestive because it involves commendation rather than condemnation, and because it 
stresses certain human elements that are often neglected. 


H. S. Form 20, A 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE City CF NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL REPORT TO PRINCIPAL. Ls 


eee olalaleliel eo atwiaiin a.'o W'S 6) 66) e86, 018 alin witbca: els iefi Gene saW-ereetere iw.) pi Gushe © <).s\eke (eee al stere my eelele lu Lers, mi Mle) slat 9.0 a ael ese em 


Family Name. Given Name. Yr. Cl. Sec. Rm. Date. 
IS REPORTED TO THE PRINCIPAL FOR— 


Ability to comprehend instructions 


ahaletctatale ce fe colle}'c ia 'c,o¥e: cherish lo oisielval ila tw eitae 6.6 Lele lela tariey cuore, woe eus)'s\ Bis Tels eels Siero dlale) die whol p Simiee hy i pesre SES. Seas) Sone C lean 


ele (ane obaile\w: oi ee ibis) ©) afe).a) @) 6 0).¢, elle) e018 60/001 6: =, 60 1s) 010 (Wi, 0.9) #6 61m 8) sh eieya'=s) je ets ale) ise (alia neo) «je Jee Ulal/s laueiiele) aimn el eiqmlaa ke 


THE ‘‘COMMENDATION ’’ CARD. 


Dr. William McAndrew says of this type of report: 


The commendation report is a very pleasing kindof record. When a teacher discovers any pat- 
ticularly good feature in any pupil, or any noted improvement, she sends the pupil with such a card to 
the principal, in order that he may get acquainted not only with the bad pupils but with the good ones. 
If a pupil is reported for bad conduct the students’ council takes charge of her, as we find that such 
discipline is more efficacious. If the students’ council can not handle the case they refer it to the 
principal. But by means of this card the principal is kept cheerful, as he must compliment several 
people every morning, and this is good for his’ disposition. 


XI. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS.! 


The watchwords of American school-building policy have been said to be: “ Education, 
economy, safety, health, and happiness.” ? To these may well be added beauty and 
appropriateness. It is obviously important that the school plant should be in harmony 
with ali the aims of educational-endeavor and that classroom theory should, as far as 
possible, be illustrated by the general form and condition of the buildings and grounds. 
Clearly a study of hygienic laws, economy, and design will be of little value if the school 
plant has been constructed in violation of the laws of health, good business, and good 
taste. 

_ No educational institutions are more urgently in need of the intelligent application 
of the principles of sound building than the private and higher schools for Negroes in 
the United States. The influence of good design, good construction, and attractive 
surroundings upon character and citizenship is as important in the school as in the 
home; and the reflex action of the school upon the home is greater and more far-reaching 
than is generally understood. While the waste in construction is probably not much 
greater than with other groups of schools, the need for funds is far more pressing. 

The scope of the problem is indicated by the fact that the total value of the plants of 
the 653 State, Federal, and private schools for Negroes is $23,669,805. Of this amount 
$5,204,307 is in the 28 State and Federal schools and $18,465,498 in the 625 private 
institutions. The combined valuation of plants, endowment, and other property is 
$34,224,555, of which $23,669,805 is in plant, $9,431,886 in endowment, and $1,122,864 
in other property. 

The plan adopted in this chapter is to present general principles in terms of 
conditions observed at typical institutions. This method explains the frequent ref- 
erences to some schools and the omission of many others in which similar conditions 
probably exist. The purpose throughout has been constructive. It has been the 
endeavor to make these observations and notes in such a manner that they will serve 
in a constructive way as a stimulus in some degree to betterment in the physical 
expression and wellbeing of Negro schools. 


i The study herewith presented of the buildings and grounds of typical schools for colored people was made under the super- 
vision of I. N. Phelps Stokes, president of the Phelps-Stokes Fund trustees, upon whose advice the services of A. H. Albertson 
were secured to make a personal study of a considerable number of typicalinstitutions widely distributed through the Southern 
States. Mr. Albertson brought to the study not only the professional skill of an architect, but also varied experience in actual 
building operations and a thorough sympathy with the struggling efforts to educate a people limited in many ways. Thestudy 
isalso indebted to Mrs. Albertson, whose intimate knowledge of school problems made possible a more careful observation of the 
educational significance of the machinery and plant. While the references in this chapter are ustally limited to the institutions 
visited by Mr. and Mrs. Albertson, the general conclusions are also based upon the facts collected by the field agents of the 
Bureau of Education, who visited all the known private and higher schools for Negroes in the United States. 


2 Cleveland Foundation Survey, ‘‘School Buildings and Equipment,’’ p. 13. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


In approaching an institution, the first impression received is the one produced 
by the physical aspects of the buildings and grounds; that is, the natural and artificial 
characteristics of the grounds and the appearance and placement of the buildings. 
The natural effect depends upon the configuration or the exposure of the grounds, the 
vegetation, and any special features of landscape and waterscape that may exist; while 
the artificial characteristics are the result of any modification of the natural site made 
to fit it to its function, or any modification brought about by use or misuse. 

Whatever may be said of the treatment of the grounds selected for the location 
of. the particular institutions of learning visited, the sites are generally good, and in 
many instances admirable. 

The attractiveness of the appearance of the buildings will be determined by a 
respect for the quality of the materials used, their fitness for their intended use, their 
position on the grounds, and that skillful’ or undefined proportioning of parts to the 
whole that satisfies and gives pleasure. The placement of the buildings as related to 
each other and to the conditions of the grounds will, if not adequately considered, 
give a feeling of confusion and lack of purpose; they will appear crowded, haphazard, 
or loose-jointed; on the contrary, if they are coordinated, they will give a sense of 
unity of purpose, order, convenience, and usefulness. 

Hampton Institute at Hampton, Va., illustrates the problem. Hampton is delight- 
fully situated, with its river in front, its trees everywhere, and its well-kept buildings, 
drives, and grounds. There are few, if any, colored schools that equal it, and it is 
certain none surpass it. Some of the buildings may be old and stiff, but the care which 
they receive, and the appearance of mellowness and permanency given them by grass, 
vines, and plants makes them far more attractive than new buildings without the 
accompaniment of vegetation and indifferently kept. 

Hampton is mentioned, however, not only becattse the physical aspects of its 
buildings and grounds are of a high order, but also because they could just as well be 
of a still higher order. Hampton is not built upon a plan. It undoubtedly has an 
educational system, a financial policy, and an administrative organization, but the 
buildings and grounds are without order. It may be assumed that each building was 
planned and designed to fit a different purpose, and that each part of each building was 
considered in relation to the other parts, and even to the finished structure, so that it 
might serve its purpose conveniently and with completeness. The buildings and 
grounds, considered in their relation to each other, have, however, evidently received 
no comprehensive attention. Apparently, when the time came for a new building, 
it was placed wherever the impulse or convenience of the moment suggested, without 
regard to the effect of its location upon the appearance or usefulness of the general 
plan. It is possible that care and thought were bestowed upon the location of each 
building long before it was built, but it does not appear that experience, skill, and 
good judgment were brought to bear upon the group planning of the buildings as form- 
ing parts of a whole rather than units of a collection. As the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, so a general plan of the buildings and grounds of au institution is of 
greater moment than the plan of any particular building or any separate part of the 
grounds. i 
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OF GIRLS’ DORMITORY FOR LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE. 
consultation with expert architects as too high, too much of the city 
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A. PROPOSED PLAN 
type, and otherwise objectionable. 


This plan was discarded after 


B. NEW BUILDING OF LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE. 


Note change of plans from the abnormally high building originally planned. 
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Reference to the survey of, Hampton will show a number of conditions which 
are the direct result of undirected growth under the laissez-faire policy of development. 
The surveyor’s plat gives no intimation, implied or expressed, of a central control- 
ling purpose, of a body with well-coordinated members; there is no finely propor- 
tioned physique to house the well-formed Hampton idea; there is no structure or frame- 
_ work with its highly articulated component parts; there is no main axis to give up- 
rightness and vigor. All this applies to the placement of buildings on the grounds 
with reference to each other and should not be confused with the highly attractive 
expression of the grounds and trees in themselves, despite the haphazard location of 
the buildings. 


SURVEYOR’S PLAT OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


A comparison of the existing conditions as shown by the surveyor’s 
plat with the proposed plan clearly shows the value of a predetermined 
general scheme of development. The conditions as they exist are 
without order or expression; they are inert. The entrance seems to be 
a backway—a backway made delightful, however, with varied vegetable 
forms. 


The main entrance to the grounds and to the institution can not be readily discerned, 
and when discovered gives the impression of being the back way in; it certainly does 
not suggest the main approach to a large institution of high standing. Strangers find 
themselves well inside the grounds before they realize that the gates of Hampton Insti- 
tute have been passed. Not for a moment is it suggested that the entrance should 
be some pompous and outward-looking monument. It is to be expected, however, 
that guests will be taken in by the front way and that they will be made aware, by an 
appropriate combination of gardening and architecture, when they have passed from 
the public street. Consideration at an early date in the history of the institution of a 
comprehensive plan of buildings and grounds would have quite naturally provided such 
an entrance. 

The great opportunity was the water front, and although the grounds and buildings 
have been disposed with something of a disregard for the presence of the Hampton 
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River, fortunately such a wonderful, natural asset could not, by simply being ignored, 
- beeliminated. Here was an occasion when the quiet, sweeping views should have become 
an integral part of the general plan of development. There is no evident purpose to 
have the buildings and grounds pay respect to the element of life and vitality that water 
always possesses, by having them behold the face of the river. This the existing 
arrangement has not undertaken to do. It seems almost unnecessary or unsympathetic 
to expect more of Hampton’s opportunities when so much has already been compassed. 
To stand on the greensward back from the shore and comprehend a long view of the 
water-stretches out through the venerable trees of Hampton’s campus is worth a 
journey. Still, it can be said that a greater degree of physical perfection is within very 
easy reach. | ; 
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ADOPTED GENERAL PLAN OF HAMPTON. 


The new plan has an expression of purpose, coherence, and unity. 
There is a mutual relation of the parts to the whole. The new plan 
would give a sense of scope and simplicity that the existing plan does 
not offer. Except for the president’s house, the present arrangement 
ignores the magnificent water front, while the new plan comprehends ~ 
the sweep of water view as an integral part of the arrangement. 


Remarkable as it may seem, not one of the institutions visited has already had the 
forethought or vision to develop its physical aspects in accordance with an orderly and 
well-thought-out general scheme, providing for its evolution both in growth and in 
variation; and only a few have taken thought for the morrow by uaderteking, more 
or less satisfactorily, to provide for future growth and development by a comprehensive 
study of their trend ard scope, resulting in a general plan for future guidance. It should 
not be expected that unifying the buildings and grounds by a predetermined general 
plan would preclude modification of this plan as important future conditions might 
suggest. It might be as much of an error slavishly to follow a general plan previously 
adopted as to have no plan at all, but such a plan after adoption should be carried out 
unless there should be good reasons for changing it. 
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As might be expected, Hampton Insiitute has, even though late, adopted a com- 
prehensive means of taking advantage in the future of the value of arrangement of 
buildings with respect to each other and with respect to the grounds. A general plan of 
the entire property has been prepared by competent architects, and has been officially 
adopted by the institution for guidance in its further development. A: glance at the 
plan (p. 206) makes clear, even to one not acquainted with Hampton or its needs, that 
here is an organized physical body with greater and lesser parts coordinated and knit 
together, developed with definite purpose and expressive of definite work to be per- 
formed. Here are forethought, order, convenience, completeness, and a due respect for 
the fitness of things. 

This plan of growth includes a central, physical motive, axis, or spinal column. 
When the buildings and grounds are developed in accordance with this plan, they will 
eventually form an institution whose physical aspects are strengthened and controlled 
by a backbone. The campus, or common, fotms the new central feature dominating all 
the parts; it is the central control. It allows the buildings to come forth and relate 
themselves to the campus and join each other as parts of the whole. The drives and 
paths are considered as arteries of communication and are placed in relation to the 
campus, making travel direct as well as interesting. The new plan, it will be seen, has 
brought the main entrance out of hiding, transformed it from a back way to its hereditary 
estate, and opened it freely to all friends who would enter. 

By the artful device of opening the common broadly upon the Hampton River, the 
river and the common immediately become related, and the two joining as complements 
form the motive of the entire scheme. By this method Hampton River, which now 
wanders pleasantly aside, too often unnoticed or hidden from sight, will in the new 
arrangement come pleasantly into view, show forth its color and motion, and enter into 
the physical being of Hampton. 

Hampton is the only institution visited that has definitely discarded undirected and 
patchwork growth for a complete and well-balanced scheme for the guidance of future 
growth; and this, it may be said, is the purpose of mentioning Hampton at such length. 
Tuskegee Institute, Roger Williams University, St. Pauls School, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Greensboro, N. C., and Virginia Union University are the only 
others noted as having given attention to a general plan. In these the results, though 
often elementary, will in varying degrees better the convenience and appearance of the 
buildings and grounds. The plans may be homemade, yet the endeavor is most com- 
mendable, and should encourage other institutions to work out more complete plans for 
their physical growth. Tuskegee “‘just grew’’ and is still growing with such direction 
as immediate development suggests. 

Virginia Union’s ground plan was devised by the president. Although it follows 
the gardener’s method of winding drives and devious paths, with no straight lines to 
give vigor and directness, still its buildings are simply and rather effectively arranged 
on a gentle slope and show a great improvement in aspect over the schools that in their 
youth gave no heed to their manhood. ‘The buildings are variously disposed, although, 
like Browning Industrial School, at Camden, S. C., and others, they all face in the same 
direction; that is, toward the street, even though there is plenty of land to spare for a 
more intimate arrangement. A school, like a person or a family, does well to seek first 
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its own privacy and evolution, and the physical environment that will best fill the 
needs of the schoo! and best express its inner processes will generally look inward. In 
facing all the buildings of Virginia Union in one direction, and that toward the street, 
privacy is lost, no central campus can be developed, and the fronts of some of the 
buildings are made to face the backs of others. The institution is not for the passer-by 
on the street; it is for the student, for the higher life and the development of certain 
standards and ideals. Wherever the topography and other controlling conditions per- 
mit, the principal buildings of an institution or of a component group should be so 
arranged as to surround and protect the university life. Except for the approach, 
the currents of travel are from one building to another, and the buildings should, when- 
ever possible for convenience, face these-currents of travel; if they do, they will face each 
other and not the public highway, and will incidentally and of necessity produce an inner 
court of privacy, or a campus for common university activities. 

Military earthworks of the Civil War originally occupied the site where Virginia 
Union University now stands. These earthworks have been razed and no mark leit to 
commemorate them. It would have been interesting and appropriate to have retained 
at least a part of these earthworks and to have incorporated them in the general scheme 
of the grounds. It is the taking advantage of just such accidental features that produces 
character and individuality in landscape architecture. 

St. Paul’s has several tentative plans of development, but none of them has as yet 
been officially approved. An expensive masonry dormitory has been located and is 
just being completed in advance of the adoption of a definite policy as to the position of 
future buildings. The school is situated on a sharp hill too small for free expansion; 
and the solution of a general plan would have been difficult enough without the addi- 
tional problem of a large, new building, placed without reference to a comprehensive 
scheme of development. 

Okolona School, in Mississippi, stands on open, level ground. Its homemade plan 
is simple, honest, and quite as adequate as could be expected without the aid of special 
skill and experience in landscape architecture and institutional planning. It opens one 
side of its grounds to the highway, and along the other three sides the buildings, few in 
number, are ranged, facing toward the center. A U-shaped drive starts from the public 
highway on one side, circles the ground in front of the buildings, and returns to the 
highway on the other side. This is a marked advance over the type represented by 
Virginia Union University, where all the buildings face the public street, although they 
are placed at various and considerable distances from it. It is, on the other hand, 
inferior to Hampton’s new plan of development. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., is placed on a level, pointed piece of ground 
adjoining the Southern Railroad. The placement of the buildings is as confused as 
it well could be, with front doors facing back doors, buildings standing at angles, and 
placed with little regard for each other or for their own uses. There is no main 
entrance or approach, and one wanders in, not knowing whether he is entering 
by the front or the rear. The two newest and finest buildings turn their backs upon 
the rest of the university and face outward to no better outlook than the railroad, not 
more than 250 feet away. This is a marked instance of the harm that was done by not 
adopting a general plan at an earlier date. In the suggested plan of development 
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A. IMMANUEL LUTHERAN COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


An unusual mixture of architectural styles. 


B. STORER COLLEGE, HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


A stone building with wooden lintels. 
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the confusion of buildings is turned into a simple and orderly arrangement, with the 
front of each building directly accessible from the front of the other buildings, and there- 
fore facing inward upon a central common somewhat secluded from the public. Inci- 
dentally this places the backs of the buildings to the property line and to the railroad, 
as the uses of the buildings obviously require. An axis or approach naturally sug- 
gested by the triangular shape of the land is also established, giving to the university 
the appearance and the fact of greater convenience and better centralized activities, 
The numerous difficulties in the way of the adoption of such a plan are well known 
and need not be recited, but they are not insurmountable. The only important inter- 
ference with the existing arrangement is the necessity of moving the girls’ dormitory. 


PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


COLLEGE AVE 
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PRESENT ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


Some of the buildings are placed parallel with the railroad, some parallel to the property line, 
others at odd angles. Two of the newest and best buildings—the girls’ dormitory and the academic 
buildings (5 and 9)—face the railroad and turn their backs upon the institution, as evidenced by the 
use of back doors. This is also true of 10, 11, and 12. 


This appears like a considerable undertaking, but is a perfectly feasible work of engi- 
neering, inasmuch as larger buildings are frequently moved; and when the compre- 
hensive worth of such a general plan to the university is weighed, the expense of moving 
the building is relatively insignificant. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., is situated well out on the edge of the suburbs. 
The work of the college is carried on in a main row of four brick buildings and a few 
less important frame ones. The grounds consist of 40 acres; the site, on an easy, 
rolling knoll covered here and there by scattering native oaks and maples, is attractive. 
No general arrangement of the grounds has been undertaken. The buildings all face 
the street, which is not far removed toward the north. ‘This institution is referred to 
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particularly because of a difficulty that now confronts it, due to the absence of a general 
plan. A new girls’ dormitory is projected at a cost of about $37,000. The row of 
buildings is so placed in one corner of the property, facing the street, that no appro- 
priate position is left for the new dormitory, notwithstanding the fact that the site 
stretches away to the rear to the extent of 40 acres. This college has built itself into a 
corner. Had a general plan of the grounds been evolved at an earlier date, the approach 
of the present condition would have become apparent and would have been avoided; 
or, had the row of brick buildings faced directly the other way—that is, south instead 
of north—then future growth would have been provided for, including a normal site 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY Ss 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY. 


This is developed with the idea of indicating what still may be done with the institution with a 
general plan. By this plan the various buildings face the activities of the institution and pay as little 
regard as possible to the railroad. The placing of the buildings for convenient use has naturally resulted 
in something like a central axis and the buildings have become parts of an organized physical unit. 
It is assumed that buildings Nos. 3, 5, and 6, indicated by diagonal lines are moved. No. 6 (music build- 
ing) is indicated as having an additional wing. The removal of buildings such as these is perfectly 
feasible. Shrubbery is indicated about the fence next the railroad to further close off the railroad and 
help the university to look inward and pay more regard to itsown activities. Farm buildings (No. 15) 
have also been inclosed and surrounded with trees and shrubbery. 


for the proposed girls’ dormitory. The ground plan herewith shows one of a number of 
plans that might have been adopted originally; it is perhaps the only one that can-be 
used now to save the existing situation. The row of brick buildings can be madeusable 
to the south or rear by making the minor changes necessary to open doorways in that 
direction. In buildings where this can not be done, existing end doors can be utilized 
by turning paths southward from them. Directly south of the brick row a campus 
of suitable size and with appropriate features could be laid out. As shown by the illus- 
tration, the south side of the campus would then be the normal position for additional 
buildings, including the new dormitory for girls. There are several main advantages 
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that would be derived from this plan—the girls’ dormitory would have a position 
worthy of its uses and one that would enhance the general appearance of the college; 
the present row of brick buildings would face the campus and its own activities instead ' 
of the public affairs of the street, and, what is most important, the way for further . 
growth would be left open. a4 

Clark University, Gammon Seminary, and Thayer Home have an opportunity to. 
take advantage of unique natural features. The succession of rolling knolls, covered 
with extensive growth of native oak, offer commanding sites for the various buildings, ' 
while the vales between form the natural driveways. Vet the three affiliated institu- 
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GENERAL PLAN OF LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE. 
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Buildings 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (in black) are the existing buildings. Building No. 1 is an old frame 
. building used as girls’ dormitory. The proposed girls’ dormitory is to be located at 6. No. 7 indicates 


the athletic field. 
Livingstone has no general plan of arrangement, and if the dormitory for girls were placed at 6 a 


general plan could be developed as shown. When the old dormitory (1) is removed it will leave a 


position for some new building (8). 
This plan calls for the removal of no buildings, provides an organized physical development for the 


college, and allows unlimited growth to the rear if this later becomes necessary. 


tions occupying the same grounds have made no plans to add these native gifts to their 
resources by absorbing them into a comprehensive plan expressive of the life of the 
, allied schools. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., is situated in the suburbs on a tract of land 
too small for free expansion. There are about half a dozen large, substantial brick 
structures scattered about the level grounds, with here and there a few trees. The 
dining hall is placed at one end of the narrow grounds and the boys’ dormitory incon- 
veniently distant at the other. It is an obvious fact that, generally speaking, buildings 
used in common should, where practicable, be placed on the central axis. The uni- 
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versity grew to its present size without a plan, and there is no indication that one has 
yet been formed. ‘The city streets cut the grounds into many parts, and destroy all 
semblance of unity, academic privacy, or scholastic mien. A university can not satis- 
factorily be developed upon city streets. It may, to be sure, back up against the streets 
with its buildings forming a wall about its inner life, like Columbia University in New 
York, but even this is only a good solution under difficult and undesirable conditions. 

Few of the institutions visited have their buildings too widely separated. Voorhees 
School, Denmark, S. C., is an exception; the boys’ dormitory at this institution is nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the chapel. Quite a number of the schools have their buildings 
too closely massed, generally because they are located in cities and their grounds are 
too small. The question of moving an-institution is a serious one, but there are sev- 
eral schools built on small grounds in cities that should not hesitate to face the conditions. 
The land has become valuable and could be sold to advantage; the locations are no 
longer central to the students attending; the buildings are old, too high, and otherwise 
unmodern and unsuited to their uses. New Orleans University, Paine College, at Augusta, 
Ga., and Hartshorn School at Richmond, Va., are examples of institutions belonging 
to this class. They are gradually being surrounded by unsympathetic residential dis- 
tricts or the institutional life is hampered by the smoke, noise, and unattractiveness of 
encroaching factories, railroads, and other industrial plants. 

Hartshorn and Virginia Union, Richmond, Va., have recently had to suffer from a 
new railroad bordering their grounds. Hartshorn is being hard pressed by factories 
and other manufacturing plants, the water supply is inadequate, the buildings are too 
high, and the location is no more central to students than other sites more appropriate. 
If a new location is found that is practicable, it is probable that the present buildings and 
grounds could be sold for light manufacturing purposes. 

Leland University ' occupies 10 acres of valuable ground in one of the fine resi- 
dential districts of New Orleans. The two main buildings, erected in 1875, are four 
stories high; they are substantially built of brick, but rather badly cared for. The 
buildings and grounds are valued at $400,000, most of the value being in the grounds. 
Leland is tightly hemmed in by high-class residences of white people, and the presence 
of the university is not favorably regarded by the neighboring residents, particularly 
as the students come from other sections. The property is sufficiently valuable, if sold, 
to enable the university to relocate in more normal and more congenial surroundings 
and with enlarged, modern facilities. 

The North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College has an attractive location on 
the edge of Greensboro. The property Covers 25 acres, but the buildings are arranged on 
a limited area surrounded by streets on three sides. The grounds have a very slight roll 
and are embellished by native oaks and other trees. Although up to the present the 
college has developed without a general pian, the buildings are well disposed and can 
readily become part of a comprehensive scheme of growth. Three general plans are now 
under consideration, no one of which, however, seems sufficiently comprehensive or 
satisfactory, as they all are more in the nature of gardening plans than of landscape 
architecture. There are four main buildings and several secondary ones, the main 


1 Since this statement was written this property has been sold and the proceeds are to be used in the erection of a new plant 
in a suburban or rural community. 
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buildings being of brick, substantially built, about 20 years old, and well preserved. 
The placing of two new buildings is now under consideration. The college has grown 
on a straight-line plan and is rather stiff. The old straight-line layout is now 
allowed to dominate the location of the new agricultural building, to the disadvantage of 
the general appearance of the grounds as well as of the building itself. The proposed site 


of the central heating plant, while economical, is obtrusive and too close to the boys’ 


dormitory, on account both of the smoke and of the unsightliness that usually is allowed 
to accompany a power plant. There is likely to be an unfortunate result if the entire 
institution is not now studied by some architect or landscape architect of experience 
and ability, and the future development of the physical aspects determined, including 
the location and treatment of the two proposed new buildings. 

The instances previously given of deficiencies in the usefulness and appropriateness 
of the buildings and grounds, whether due to lack of forethought or to inherent difficul- 
ties, make clearer the value of a definite general plan of development. It is indefensible 
that any work of importance and permanence, particularly an institution of learning, 
should be advanced without adequate and serious consideration of the future. A study 
of the interrelations between the physical aspects of buildings and grounds and the 
institutional work to be performed will incidentally and immediately require a compre- 
hensive survey of the future field, function, and growth of the institution itself as an 
educational force. Vision and imagination of a high constructive order will be called 
for. Herein lies the greatest reflex benefit of such a study on the physical well-being 
of an institution. While the educational functions of a school may increase and mul- 
tiply even when hampered more or less by its physical infirmities, yet it is true that the 
plant is not at all likely to be developed without a clear knowledge of the educational 
purposes of the school. 

A general plan will provide for growth, present and future, without Soatacen among 
the buildings and without the possibility of school buildings, dormitories, and landscape 
work done now, having to be redone later. It will arrange the buildings in such a way 
that the sum of the steps to be taken will be the least possible; it will dispose the build- 
ings most economically for the receiving of supplies, the disposal of waste, and the opera- 
tion of the utilities—heat, light, and power, water and sewerage; and at the same time 
will preserve the natural advantages of the location—vistas, native groves, little hills, 
valleys, and streams. The buildings will be given a character suggested by their uses, 
their locality, and the aspect of the grounds. The grounds, in addition to having the 
natural advantages preserved and enhanced, will be added to the buildings and devel- 
oped out of them by vines and shrubbery, driveways, and sweep of ground. Such 
methods of development will produce convenience, order, simplicity, unity of purpose 
and appearance, resulting in a dominating environment that will impress students with 
the same simple and natural qualities as those out of which the physical being grew. 
Each part, whether a building or an element of the landscape work, will combine to 
express the body of educational ideas for which the institution stands. 


DESIGN AND PLANNING OF BUILDINGS. 


The successful design and planning of buildings require the satisfying and coordinat- 
ing of various groups of conditions. It should go without saying that the use to which a 
building is to be put is the great factor that determines or should determine its essential 
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character, modified more or less by the cost. and by the nature of available materials. 
Materials when used in a manner true to their nature will produce true and honest con- 
struction, often enhanced by the test of wear and time. The physical properties and 
natural qualities of materials must be allowed to determine their use; otherwise the 
violation of their true character ends in artificiality, weakness, and false construction. 
Queen Anne houses are not built of stone, nor are Gothic structures built of wood; yet 
there are some colored school buildings where wood has been made to take the place of. 
stone and where Gothic and Neo-Greek architecture has been constructed of galvanized 
iron. The use of concrete blocks as quoins, painted white to imitate marble, is searcely 
straightforward, and when time reveals the true nature of the pretense the effect is far 
more objectionable than the plain concrete blocks. One academic building visited has 
the parts visible from the road painted, while the rear is unpainted. 

The exterior is the natural outgrowth of the plan, its visible form and protection, 
just as the appearance of nature’s living farms is at once ai expression and a protection 
of the inward life. The Teachers’ Home at Emerson Normal and Industrial Institute, 


NEW BUILDING OF THAYER HOME, ATLANTA, GA. 


A commendable type of two-story building for combined educational and home use of girl 
students and teachers. The location is an attractive one—on a knoll among native oak trees. 


Mobile, Ala. (PI. 32B), is an attractive example of a simple, natural, exterior expression 
of inward uses, whereas the design for a proposed girls’ dormitory at Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, N. C., suggests rather the appearance of a city office building of a quarter of 
a century ago than that of an inviting modern country dormitory for happy living. 
Many of the school homes for girls that exist in connection with the institutions visited 
are admirable examples of simplicity and cheerfulness, notably Kent Home, Greensboro, 
N. C., Peck School, New Orleans, and Thayer Home, Atlanta, Ga. They are low, well 
built, and attractive and domestic in atmosphere. 

It would hardly be possible to make a general classification of the exterior character 
or architecture of the southern school buildings, but perhaps the type that occurs more 
than any other is the old mansard or academy style that flourished about 30 years ago 
and unfortunately still survives. It is usually four stories high, built of brick, and 
invariably topped by a story in the mansard roof that stands almost up and down above 
the cornice. Examples of mansard buildings may be seen at Fisk, Paine, Walden, 
Hartshorn, Bennett, Livingstone, Scotia, Clark, Morehouse, New Orleans, Okolona, 
Meharry, Roger Williams, and Walker Baptist. Plate 34A gives a good idea of the 
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appearance of these buildings. They are usually well constructed, probably because 
they were built at a time when flimsy construction was less common than now. The 
buildings have served their time with credit and something of dignity, and although still 
fulfilling their ancient purpose, they stand to-day antiquated and diametrically opposed 
to modern standards for educational buildings. The ‘buildings are twice too many 
stories in height; the individual stories are 50 per cent too high; they are planned for 
too many school functions under one roof—boys’ dormitory, girls’ dormitory, classrooms, 
administration department, dining room, and chapel; the lighting for classrooms is 
duolateral instead of unilateral; the fire protection and panic egress are inadequate; there 
is an insufficient amount of light, the windows being too small and too far from the ceil- 
ing; and there is no plumbing except that installed in recent years. These deficiencies 
are common to the mansard type. 

Colonial, Renaissance, and a certain very recent type of school architecture are the 
only other styles that can be said to be if common use, most of the buildings, however, 
not being sufficiently consistent and homogeneous to be considered as belonging to any 
definite architectural type. Of these three styles the different forms of Colonial are the 
most used, although not so extensively as would be expected from the domestic origin of 
this type. Out of 40 schools visited, about 10 have used some form of the Colonial 
style in at least one more or less important building. It should not be inferred that the 
adoption of a particular style or type means a monotonous repetition of similar build- 
ings. Indeed, assuming the body materials to be the same, considerable variations in 
plan and in the exterior are desirable—as in Virginia Union, for example, where all the 
buildings follow the same general type, thus producing an interesting relation of parts 
and a homogeneous whole. None of the institutions has as yet definitely and fully 
adopted the Colonial style, despite the fact that it is the only true American architecture, 
with variations indigenous and appropriate not only to each section of the original thir- 
teen Colonies but to the whole country. Moreover, it has a unique position among all the 
historic styles of architecture in that it has been developed to be equally appropriate and 
pleasing in wood, brick, or stone. In what manner and for what reason American archi- 
tecture drifted away from the severe simplicity, the beauty, and the utility of Colonial, 
to the pompous and stilted mansard type, is not of immediate concern. It is worth 
notice, however, that an early day will to a considerable degree see a return of the native 
Colonial. As evidence and examples of this welcome renaissance may be cited the aca- 
demic and administrative building of Claflin University, the general school building of 
the Montgomery School ie girls, the academic building of Browning Industrial School at 
Camden, S. C. (PI. 36), the teachers’ dormitory of Emerson Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute at Mobile, Ala. (Pl. 32B), and several buildings at Tuskegee and Hampton. 

The buildings of the Port Royal Agricultural and Industrial School near Beaufort 
S. C., taken in conjunction with the unaffected Colonial dormitory for teachers at the 
Emerson Institute, suggest the possibility of developing an economical and attractive 
type of dormitory for country and possibly for suburban schools of less than average 
size). The buildings of the Port Royal school have two-story porches with the 
stairs on the porch, in one case with the stairs starting into the building from 
the ground floor porch and by turning outward landing on the second story porch. 
Two of these dormitories are only one room deep, with windows on opposite sides afford- 
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A. MORRILL HALL, STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


A type of frame construction to be avoided. The building is too high and has much waste space. 


B. REMODELED TEACHERS’ HOME, EMERSON NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, MOBILE, ALA. 


A convenient, attractive, and adaptable Southern type. 
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B. GIRLS’ DORMITORY, SNOW HILL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, SNOW HILL, ALA. 


A new building, designed by the industrial training teacher and built by student labor. A city 
building erected in the rural district far from any city. 
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ing cross-ventilation, an arrangement which is apparently followed also in the teachers’ 
dormitory at Emerson Institute. The proposed type plan has the windows opposite 
each other, thus insuring some sunlight in every room, irrespective of the position of the 
building with reference to the sun, and securing adequate ventilation. The type dor- 
mitory has no hallway to intercept the light and air. The porches, if built facing 
south, would offer shade in hot weather and protection from the elements in winter. 
By placing the monitor’s room adjoining the stairs and projecting it on to the porch 
of the dormitory, command is retained and, incidentally, a more desirable room is pro- 
vided. Itis planned to have the dormitory heated by stoves, although the use of any 
other method would not change the arrangement. Places for two single beds and two 
closets are provided in each room. 

The exterior of the teachers’ dormitory of Emerson Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute is a simple form of Southern Colonial and very much resembles the unique houses 
of Charleston, S. C., which have their ends to the street, and have double-deck porches 
and outside stairs. The dormitory is built of wood, the story heights are low, the build- 
ing is close to the ground and plain in appearance. Due to these facts and to the omis- 
sion of the hall, the cost of this type would be very low. The dormitory of the Port 
Royal school, the Emerson Institute dormitory, and the Charleston homes referred to 
are all two stories in height, which is as high as this type will permit, and indeed it is 
as high as any suburban or country dormitory of frame construction should be built. 
This simple form of the Southern Colonial, as exemplified by the dormitory of the Emer- 
son Institute, appears to be very appropriate for the smaller rural institutions. It is 
very homelike, exceedingly simple, free from all pretense, and more domestic than 
institutional. 

In sharp contrast with the foregoing simple buildings is one located in a flat section 
of North Carolina. It is a city building, regaled with the furbelows of seven styles of 
architecture—Colonial Gothic, Classic, Florentine, French, Renaissance, and Byzantine. 
It is built of granite with cement lintels that should have been granite; one fagade is 
built of galvanized iron; the ceilings are wastefully high; the atmosphere is barny; 
the attic is a maze of waste construction; and the building is crowned with towers, 
spires, domes, and turrets, and girt about with incongruous fagades, bays, and excres- 
cences. It was designed by a preacher after a study of postcard pictures of churches 
in various parts of the worid, and was planned by a mechanic. It is estimated that 
the eccentricities of design and the errors of planning have added 50 per cent to the cost 
of the building. With all this show and false architecture there is no heating plant. 
Stoves are used, and stove-pipes, black and rusty, dangle about the lofty ceiling spaces. 
One of the highest officers of the school pronounced the building a “white elephant.” 
It would seem to be axiomatic that school buildings should not be the result of an 
effort to produce a veneer of impressive architectural forms, but should be an evolution 
from within, an outward expression of an inward purpose, and that purpose an educa- 
tional process. 

An especially awkward building is the three-story domestic-science building at one 
of the Virginia schools, square as a box up and down and around, bare as a barn, covered 
all over with sheets of rusted tin, and fringed at the top with false galvanized iron frit- 
terings. Out of the flat roof shoots a square tower small at the bottom and big at the 
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top, bluntly pointed and like a stubbed, squared sky-rocket. Unfortunately the building 
sits upon a hilltop aud proclaims itself aloud to the country-side. 

The majority of the institutional buildings, even in the country, have been branded 
with the characteristics of city buildings, characteristics made necessary by the com- 
plex conditions of city life—high land values, high cost of construction, high rents, 
scarcity of light and air, and crowded living. The influence is most marked on the 
fundamental requirements—the plan, the expression, light and air, the height, and the 
size and location of windows. ‘The plans are compact and formal, when the wide, open 
country and roomy suburb suggest freedom, a spreading out, an opening up, and a some- 
what informal arrangement. : 

The top story of what is perhaps the largest dormitory for girls in thesouth—at 
Fisk University—has the windows so high from the floor that the girls whenstanding 
can scarcely see out. The windows are small, the walls are painted dark green, and the 
impression is thai of some place of confinement. The boys’ dormitory at Bennett Col- 
lege is small in plan, projects five stories into the air, and looks like a city building sitting 
on flat ground in the country (33A). 

The comparatively new chapel and dormitory for girls at another institution is 
of brick, three stories and basement high, and in the mansard style (34A). The 
chapel is on the main floor with the dormitories above. It isa notable example of bad 
planning, or rather no planning, as the stairs and the method of lighting some of the girls’ 
rooms were not devised until after the building was started. No place was left for the 
stairways, so two flights of open stairs were hung over the platform of the chapel, leading 
directly from the chapel up to the dormitory. By this arrangement the students are 
obliged to go through the open chapel to get to their rooms, unless indeed they use the 
outside wooden stair fire escapes. These start at the second and third floors respectively, 
run out directly away from the building through space, and land on the ground at some 
distance from the building. The building is so large and square on the ground that 
light can not penetrate to the center, and the inside dormitory rooms on the second floor 
have no windows except skylights through the third floor. On the tnird floor the inner 
dark space is unusable, being railed off to protect the glass in the floor over the dark 
rooms below. Overhead is another set of skylights to light those in the floor below. 
Such a condition is intolerable and inexcusable and belongs to the dark tenement house 
days of New York and Chicago. It would be illegal in many States and in all up-to-date 
cities throughout the country. 

The new dormitory for girls at Snow Hill School is a city building located ina remote 
rural district of the black belt of Alabama, with no habitation in sight except the school. 
It is four stories high, built of brick, and situated on a prominent hill surrounded by 
southern pines. The high brick walls with small openings are severe rather than in- 
viting. There is nothing about the building to suggest a country home for girls in a 
warm climate. The windows are small, the stories higher than necessary, tending to 
produce the effect of a warehouse or a military building. By reducing the height of the 
stories the building could have been lowered perhaps 25 per cent, thus reducing the cost, 
cutting the expense of heat and light, and incidentally making the building more 
domestic and attractive. The domitory is one-third larger than present needs call for. 
This building should have been two or three stories high, certainly not more than three, 
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DUM 


AN UNDESIRABLE TYPE OF DORMITORY. 


These plans show interior rooms “A’’ having no outside windows. Space “B’’ over rooms 
“A”? contains skylights in floor and in ceiling. It is waste space, since it can not be used for 
other purposes. What little light rooms “A’’ receive must come through the skylights. 
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of simple attractive type, like the girls’ dormitory at Claflin University (Pl. 34B), and 
even if built of wood could have been made as durable as the early colonial homes. This 
would have cost much less, if thoroughly built would last as long as any growing school 
~ could need, and would be more homelike and more convenient; there would be fewer 
steps to climb, and it would be safer from fire and easier to replace when the time came. 

The day of high institutional buildings in the country has passed, and even when they 
are built in cities the growing effort is to keep down the height. The new buildings of 
the Boston Institute of Technology and of Johns Hopkins University are three stories 
high; the new fireproof buildings of Peabody College in Nashville, for white students, 
are two stories high, and most of the new public-school buildings of Oakland and many 
others in California are only one story high. The one-story type shown im Plate 40 is 
an illustration of a remarkable tendency in the recent development of school buildings. 
In addition to the low height, most of the plans show these buildings to be but one 
room deep, with openings on the oppositessides giving cross ventilation, the sunny side 
being provided with a porch or loggia used as a corridor. These California buildings, 
it will be noticed, are based on the same principle as to thickness of building, porch, 
and cross ventilation as the Shanklin School dormitories and the Emerson Normal and 
Industrial teachers’ dorinitory. 

Every colored school of the larger class has one or more four-story buildings, many 
of them of wood construction; and what is even more unfortunate, and really inexcus- 
able, there are a large number of new buildings that are four stories high. Among 
them are the academic building of Utica Institute; the girls’ dormitory at Snow Hill 
Institute, Ala.; the proposed building at Morehouse College; the proposed dormitory for 
girls at Livingstone College; the boys’ dormitory at Virginia Union; the boys’ dormitory 
at Roger Williams University; and the Meharry Medical School building. A half dozen 
presidents of colleges having buildings four stories high were asked their opinion as to 
the proper number of stories for school buildings. Four gave three stories as a good 
height and two preferred two or three stories. Probably the most authoritative opinion 
would give one or two stories as the best height—one for small schools and two for large 
institutions, where plenty of land is available. The low buildings are safer in fire or 
panic, having fewer stairs to climb; they eliminate noise overhead, and give greater 
privacy and a more intimate relation with the natural surroundings. 

The administration and class buildings at Claflin College and the academic building 
at Browning Industrial Home for Girls, Camden, S. C., are especially well adapted to 
their purposes. The Claflin building is an attractive example of the brick Colonial style 
with white trimmings; it is two stories high, well constructed, and conveniently 
planned; it has a durable slate roof, and the rooms and hails are light. It may well 
serve as a type of brick building to be followed under similar conditions. 

All too frequently there is a noticeable lack of a sense of proportion between the needs 
of an institution in the way of buildings and the institution’s income and educational 
circumstances, as well as a lack of a sense of growth between the character of some big, 
new building and the needs and usefulness of the old ones. Some large structure is pro- 
jected to provide for various branches of institutional activity, and is planned to be 
considerably beyond present needs; for instance, the girls’ dormitory of Snow Hill 
(Pl. 33B) and the academic building, Utica Institute (Pi. 37B), while the existing buildings 
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may be of the simplest wooden type, well separated, and providing, perhaps inadequately, 
for the different institutional activities. When the time comes to build, doubtless a 
better plan would be to keep the activities separate, as in the old buildings, by erecting 
smaller, lower frame buildings of the most durable construction and sufficient for present 
needs, instead of large, high, expensive masonry buildings, uninviting and inappropriate 
institutionally, and inconsistent financially. There are a number of schools where it 
would be better policy to inaugurate general repairs rather than to undertake the con- 
struction of large, expensive, new buildings. 

The academic building of the Browning Industrial Home for Girls is especially 
commendable; about every consideration that goes to produce a well-coordinated, 
convenient, inexpensive, and attractive building has been given to the development of 
this model classroom building (Pl. 36). The building is of frame construction, of the 
ideal height—two stories—designed in the Coloniai style, painted white, conveniently 
planned, and durably constructed from architects’ plans. It is cheerful and inviting 
inside and out, is a type not expensive to build, is provided with generous, well-lighted 
stairs and halls, and is not too high. The rooms are well lighted by ample windows 
properly placed, and running nearly to the ceiling. The lighting of the corner rooms 
might have been improved; light on two sides of a classroom is, generally speaking, no 
longer considered ideal. This building is one of the few seen in the South in which 
interior settlement has been guarded against by proper construction, and as a result the 
cracking of plaster is negligible. This favorable condition is really the result, no 
doubt, of the use of good, hard plaster, so rarely seen elsewhere. The building is placed 
close to the ground and provides no basement other than that needed for storage and the 
heating plant. 

In the case of a new dormitory for girls at Paine College, Augusta, Ga., the base- 
ment floor was placed level with the surrounding ground; earth was then filled back 
around the foundations several feet high; small windows were provided through the 
masonry walls above the new earth, and the main entrance to the building lifted by a 
long flight of stairs to the so-called main floor—a full story above the natural ground 
level. The basement was then used for academic and dining purposes. The general use 
of basement space is another instance of the impress of city influence, and its use is often 
presented as a sign of thrift in the utilization of waste space. The best practice elimi- 
nates entirely for school purposes the use of the basement, in the country as well as in the 
city, unless the circumstances are unusually favorable to such use, as is sometimes the 
case—on sloping land, ete. The great majority of colored school buildings of any impor- 
tance have basements which usually project well above the ground. The main entrance 
is generally at the top of a long, steep flight of outside stairs leading up to the front porch, 
and the basement is reached only from the main floor by going downstairs again. A 
much truer solution is to plan the main entrance near the ground level, to go up to the 
main floor inside the building, and if a basement is necessary, to go down to it from the 
ground level entrance. 

The designing and planning of most of the buildings of recent date examined was 
done either by professional architects or by manual-training teachers. A comparison of 
the costs shows that those constructed from homemade plans cost no less, in some 
instances materially more; in at least one instance the buildings cost twice as much 
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as they would have cost had they been planned and supervised by men of professional 
training and experience. The homemade plans ran to high buildings, high ceilings, 
awkward stair arrangement, waste space, small windows low from the ceiling, dark halls, 
inadequate fire protection, an austere or formal appearance; and generally the unscien- 
tific design and bad construction have resulted in settlement, cracks, and other serious 
defects. . 

The basic error of most of the old buildings, and of many of the new ones built from 
homemade plans, is the endeavor to include too many institutional activities under one 
roof. When this is done each department is generally obliged to sacrifice something to 
the combination. The so-called girls’ dormitbry of Roger Wiiliams University at Nash- 
ville is comparatively new and fairly typical of most of the high mansard buildings in 
which divergent functions are crowded under one roof:' 
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It has become a generally accepted principle that in most cases where conditions of 
space and cost permit the ideal plan is one in which each department of the school is 
separately housed. Good illustrations of this principle are found at Claflin University, 
Voorhees School, Tuskegee Institute, and Virginia Union University, where dining halls 
and other departments are housed in separate buildings. This general rule, however, 
does not mean that the separate housing of the various departments is always 
advisable. Oftentimes, especially in the design of schools of medium size, on small 
grounds, more real privacy and greater economy of construction and operation can 
be secured by collecting the different departments under one roof, in separate wings of 
a single building. 

The problem of natural lighting for schools has been worked out so carefully in 
the past few years that it is unfortunate when new buildings have their window areas 
arranged according to the old custom. About half of the newer and practically all of 
the older academic buildings have their windows too far below the ceiling—in one 
instance as low as 4 feet (Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, S. C.). 
The corner classrooms in every case receive light from two directions instead of one, as 
the best practice now pretty generally requires. In one of the otherwise most satis- 
factory buildings visited the light was admitted on one side and one end, the end light 
falling directly in the faces of the pupils. In four schools the light came from the right 
when it could have been from the left quite as easily. 

The questions of wall color, amount of blackboard space, height and size of rooms, 
arrangement of roller shades, and other minor but important details are treated prac- 
tically at random, and with a disregard for the recent great advancement in classroom 
design. It is an interesting commentary that, so far as natural light is concerned, the 
classrooms in the new buildings of the country public schools for Negroes, under State 
supervision, show a great improvement over those in the larger and more advanced 
schools for Negroes. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND STUDENT LABOR. 


Student labor, while often highly desirable as a branch of instruction, usually results 
in rather unsatisfactory buildings. The term student labor has become an idiom in 
the phraseology of colored schools. Students work for the school both for pay and 
for the value of the instruction obtained from the work performed. Among the trade 
and agricultural schools the practice is very common. ‘The object of student labor is 
threefold: To enable the students to earn their own way, in part; to provide a practical 
method of learning the trades; and at the same time to supply the needs of the schools 
in the form of buildings and of agricultural and mechanical equipment. It is very 
generally taken for granted that student labor should be used in every possible case; 
although, judging from actual results, it is evident that such labor is often used without 
sufficiently weighing the inexperience of the available laborers, and the consequent high 
cost of the work, as compared with that done by trained and experienced mechanics. 

As a tule, buildings constructed by student labor are more expensive and less 
substantial than buildings constructed by skilled labor. Student labor so lowers the 
standards of construction as to produce buildings less durable, less useful, and in some 
cases less safe. Frequently the excess cost of building by student labor is greater than 
the cost of giving the same trade instruction by some other method. As a method of 
instruction it is highly desirable, and a very direct and practical method, when the 
resulting structures are satisfactory and when the cost is not excessive; that is, when 
the cost to build using student labor is not greater than the cost to produce by skilled 
labor plus the cost of equivalent manual instruction given in some other way. 

The difficulty of properly balancing the loss or excess cost of student labor against 
the gain in instructional value is due to the fact that such a comparison brings in two 
different domains of thought and activity. It is a discussion of the educational value 
of trade instruction gained by the erection of buildings by students versus the durability, 
efficiency, fitness to purpose, and cost of buildings produced by such labor. The value 
of one is for educators to determine; the value of the other is for builders or architects 
to ascertain. 

Hampton Institute has solved the problem of student labor in a workable and 
profitable manner. Hampton student-labor buildings apparently cost no more than 
buildings built by skilled labor under outside contractors, and they are practically as 
good. At this school, therefore, the trade instructional value gained from actual building 
operations is a net gain. With Hampton’s notably successful example of the use of 
student labor accessible to all, it would appear that means could be devised by which 
the system in operation there could be made to apply to other schools where student 
labor is used, and produce a greater degree of success than is now achieved. The 
benefits accruing from student labor, if economically adjusted, are so valuable and so 
vital that Hampton’s solution of the problem should be more widely studied by insti- 
tutions interested in the subject. 

A clear example of the failings of student labor working from home-made plans is 
the construction of an academic building recently completed by a large Southern school. 
The building is 60 feet by roo feet on the ground and three stories high, with the inevita- 
ble basement. It is constructed of home-made concrete blocks, cerditable to the initia- 
tive and ingenuity of the designer, but monotonous and repelling in color and general 
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appearance. The building is a story too high, and has but one stair hall and no fire 
escape or fire-extinguishing devices. The windows are not grouped so as to afford left- 
hand light only, and are too far from the ceiling for good distribution of light. The con- 
struction is faulty, promising considerable settlement; some of the timbers supporting 
the roof construction are already bending, and additional posts have been put in the 
basement. The timber was sawed from the log and the logs were cut from the standing 
timber by the students. The finishing lumber was bought. The laths were home-made, 
some of them an inch thick; they required twice as much plaster as otherwise necessary, 
thus making a double expense and producing a surface predisposed to crack and fall off, 
The sidewalls were plastered by the student’, the ceilings being constructed of ceiling 
boards. The wall was so uneven that the baseboard stood an inch away at places, 
leaving space for dust and vermin. It is estimated that this building cost nearly twice 
as much as it should. The cost was four times as much, relatively, as the substantial, 
fire-protected buildings of Lane College, which were built by skilled mechanics. 

Student labor to be economical should have more supervision than skilled labor, 
and, roughly speaking, should have an admixture of 25 per cent of outside skilled labor, 
the practice followed at Claflin University. The skilled labor is a constant object lesson 
as to method, as well as a stimulus to better work. Student labor is most apt at black- 
smithing, brickwork, painting, and plumbing, and least proficient in plastering and fine 
carpentry. For the most part, plaster work should not be undertaken by students. At 
one institution the plastering was so badly done that in two buildings the plaster doubt- 
less will have to be taken down and replaced at a cost of several thousand dollars. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association Building at Hampton Institute (Pl. 37A) and 
the chapel at Berea College, Kentucky,' are entirely satisfactory and very commendable 
buildings. They were designed by architects and constructed by students. The brick- 
work is well laid, the carpentry carefully done, and the paint well applied. In fact, 
these buildings are so skillfully done that it is difficult to discover that they were not 
done by skilled labor. 

There is a very general and highly gratifying tendency to use the materials that are 
close at hand and to make finished materials from natural raw materials. At least two 
of the rural schools make their own brick from near-by clay beds, and in some instances 
sell enough to the general trade to keep the brick-yard running more or less regularly. 
A small number of the rural schools have sufficient sawmill machinery to supply their own 
timber and rough lumber from logs cut from the nearby woods by students. The use 
in a concrete building of oyster shells, replacing gravel or broken stone, has been men- 
tioned, as well as the manufacture of concrete blocks for a large building. In these cases 
bricks could not be made, as there are no clay beds in the vicinity. Virginia Union 
University has used granite from a near-by quarry. The university had several impor- 
tant buildings to construct, and, in effect, leased an idle quarry under a favorable ar- 
rangement, quarrying all its own granite. This method is in contrast with that used by 
Immanuel Lutheran College, where the granite was brought from a distance, neces- 
sarily at considerable expense. Tuskegee manufactures its own water paints from local 
earths. 

The most common defects of construction are those relating to stability and dura- 
bility, and to the misuse or inverted use of materials of construction. The settling of 
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A. WALKER BAPTIST INSTITUTE, AUGUSTA, GA, 


The girls’ dormitory is the mansard building at the left. 


B. GIRLS’ DORMITORY, CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY. 


A simple, substantial type of girls’ dormitory. Built partly with students’ labor. 
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A. LANE COLLEGE, JACKSON, TENN. 


A good brick and terra-cotta building; cost, $27,000. Wel! planned and substantially built. 


B. MONTGOMERY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


One of the best types of frame construction. Low, simple, and economical, affording abundance of light. 
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the interior of buildings and the consequent evils—unevenness of floors, cracks between 
the floor and the baseboard, and racking of woodwork, and the cracking of plaster— 
were found so common as to direct attention to a search for the cause. So far as was 
observed, the construction was faulty in one essential in all but two cases. ‘This fault 
is due to the failure to realize that wood shrinks across the grain but not lengthwise. In 
constructing the framework of a wooden building so as to prevent unequal settlement 
with its train of troubles, the outside walls and the inside partitions must have the same 
amount, always as little as possible, of cross-grain wood at the floors and ceilings in theform 
of horizontal timber. The interior partitions of masonry buildings must have practi- 
cally no cross-grain wood to produce shrinkage. If the partitions of a frame or masonry 
building have materially more cross-grain wood than the outside walls, in time the par- 
titions will shrink while the outside walls will stand, and the results will be as above 
described. Interior settlement not due to faulty foundations but to inexperience in 
framing is easily prevented and at a negligible expense. ~ 

Durability is largely affected by the tightness of the buildings against the elements 
and the strength of the original members of construction. Though the frame academic 
building of Snow Hill Normal and Industrial School has only been built a short time, it 
is so frail that its strength is in question and its life limited. It would have been much 
better to build a smaller and more durable structure, which would still have been large 
enough for present needs, would have cost no more, and would have lasted almost 
indefinitely. . 

The flooring used, with but few exceptions, has been the ordinary domestic pine 
that shows wavy graining. Itis, perhaps, serviceable enough where the wear is moderate, 
but its use in public places is false economy. The ordinary pine floors wear down 
unevenly in a short time, the harder boards outlasting the softer, while the exposed 
nails prevent the wood from wearing down around them, thus producing a bumpy 
floor, the effect of which immediately lowers the standard of an otherwise orderly 
building. Edge-grain flooring, the kind that shows very fine straight lines of grain, comes 
from the same log as the grainy kind, costs a little more, lasts a great deal longer, and 
is decidedly more economical to use. This kind of flooring should be employed in corri- 
dors and public rooms, while the softer kind might be used in dormitory rooms, adminis- 
tration offices, and other places where there is less wear. In one building edge-grain pine 
had been used for 15 years and showed no serious wear except at the main entrance. 
Inasmuch as it is a home product with most schools and adds so much to orderliness 
and durability, it is a subject for note that it is so rarely used. 


COST OF BUILDINGS. 


The conditions of the investigation did not permit of an extensive or detailed study 
of the important subject of cost, particularly the relations of cost to results obtained. 
An authoritative opinion would have to be based on a working knowledge of local 
building conditions, with particular attention to the points wherein these differ from 
the normal. The information collected in the field and the costs calculated therefrom 
however, show a few things very clearly. The value of 18 buildings of varying kinds, 
and belonging to different institions in several States, was inquired into and the cost, 
as given and the value as estimated were found to coincide approximately in a reason- 
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able number of cases. ‘This degree of approximation of the amount of building received 
to the amount of money expended is encouraging, and indicates that in most cases 
there is a sincerity of effort to transform money into buildings. 

The estimated values of buildings have not been fully discounted by minor errors, 
inaccuracies, and inconsistencies, that do not materially impair the life or the useful- 
ness of the buildings, even though such defects would in the market of supply and 
demand materially lower the values as estimated. This method of valuation, if not 
technically accurate, because it takes into account the intention, the effort, and the 
circumstances, is at least one that has respect for the human element. In other words, 
the estitnates represent values of the buildings for the particular purpose in view, even 
though the buildings may be imperfect. © 

Reference to the following table will show the degree of uniformity of the given 
cost of any particular building as compared with its estimated value. The table also 
shows the estimated cost per cubic unit ofthe different buildings. This is for the pur- 
pose of making a relative comparison of the cost of any one building with that of any 
other and is made necessary by differences in size and in character. For instance, 
the given cost of the academic building of one institution is nearly twice that of the 
estimated actual value, while the given cost of the academic building of another (Lane 
College) is less than one-half of the estimated value. It would be interesting and doubt- 
less instructive to give further study to these two buildings to find out how in the one 
instance a building cost one-half what might be expected, and in the other it cost twice 
what might be expected. 

The extraordinary difference in relative cost between these two buildings is still 
further increased by the difference in the character of the buildings. The academic 
building of Lane College was constructed by skilled labor from architects’ plans. The 
outside walls are of brick, trimmed with terra cotta; the main partitions are of masonry; 
settlement is provided against; the plaster work and the carpentry are good; and 
the building as a whole, inside and out, has an expression and an atmosphere emblem- 
atic of its uses. The academic building at the other institution was constructed by 
student labor from plans made by a manual-training teacher. The outside walls are of 
concrete blocks; the partitions are of wood; settlement is not provided against; the 
plaster work and the carpentry are manifestly the work of inexperienced eyes and 
hands; while the building as a whole, as compared with the Lane building, is uninvit- 
ing and crude, however commendable it may be when account is taken of the struggle 
that apparently was necessary to produce it. 

These important differences in the character of the two buildings still further widen 
the breach between the costs, and if taken into the account they would increase the 
relative cost of the first building mentioned to five times that of the Lane building. If 
the cost of the Lane building were more than normal and the cost of the other building 
less, the discrepancy would be more easily explicable. As the costs stand, it is difficult 
to assign causes for them except speculative ones. Either the estimated values or the 
given costs are incorrect, or else the building in question at the one institution, for some 
unknown, reason, cost twice as much as it should, and the building in question at the 
other cost one-half as much asit should. In the case of the former the excessive cost 
may have been due to unskilled plans, inexperienced supervision, student labor, indis- 
criminate bookkeeping, or to an unfortunate use of the building funds. In the case of 
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Lane the extremely low cost may have been due to highly economical plans, experi- 
enced supervision, skilled labor, or possibly to the omission from the stated cost of cer- 
tain parts of the equipment of the building, such as heating, plumbing, and electric work. 
Details such as these are often not included in the general contract, and by inadvertence 
may have been omitted from the total reported cost; or certain work may have been 
donated and therefore not appear. Since such omissions may be the result only of care- 
lessness in making up, or giving out figures, it is obviously important to note that such 
misleading statements indicate laxity or incompetence, which should be corrected. At 
all events, the buildings of Lane College are good and substantial and may well be studied 
as to completeness as well as to cost. 


COST OF CERTAIN TYPICAL BUILDINGS. 


Grammar school for white people. 
Kirkwood, Mo. (Pl. 39B); corridors, stairs, boiler 
room, fuel room fireproof and the only one in 


this list so built; finished brick basement; Cie fetta 


terra-cotta trimmings; roof of slate, floors of units. Unit value. value. Given cost. 
hard maple, inside finish of oak.............. 325,500 $0.12 ....... $39, 415 
Snow Hill School. 
Girls’ dormitory (P1. 33B); new, three stories, 
HEX lect Petes tenes ehilenab tan aude Pas Baie atin 360, 000 . IO $36, 000 45, 000 
Lane College. Pl. 35A 
Academic building; brick and terra cotta; three 
Stories, fire walls Of brick) 7 esi kten acne 646, 900 Bede 71, 000 26,750 
Girls’ hall; three stories, brick. ................ 327,700 . 10% 34, 500 16, 00 
Boys’ hall; three stories, brick................. 419, 500 10% 44,000 22, 000 
Okolona School. 
Academic building; four stories, brick......... 248, 400 .10% 26, 000 40, 000 
Meharry Hospital. 
Three stories, brick fire walls ................... 306, 000 1244 38, 500 43, 000 
Roger Williams. 
Academic building; four stories, brick......... 324, 800 .10% 34, 000 35, 000 
Boys’ dormitory; new, three stories, brick..... 228, 500 .10% 24, 000 ae pe 
Paine College. 
Girls’ dormitory; new, three stories, brick.... 210, 000 . 10 21,000 123,500 
Voorhees School. 
Dining hall; new, one story, brick, mostly open 
space; no kitchen fittings................... 117, 900 8 9, 500 7, 000 
Claflin University. 
Girls’ dormitory (Pl. 34B); new, three stories, 
Par hole eile ee aor avatar set ie ohafals 332, 500 -10% 35, 000 32, 000 
South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical School. 
Girls’ dormitory; two stories, brick............. 448, 000 . 10 45, 000 45, 000 


Browning Industrial School. 
Academic building (Pl. 36); new, two stories, 
REN SEYS\ ore ig ABE RIAA TAPS Ca Cos cyan ai Rien 248, 000 9% 23,500. 723,500 
Penn School. 


Industrial building; one story, concrete, ela eis Lie. ioe 2 000 
pag) Pane Aires His MeNgI Citho Una O dala e cud DOR OIG Ss tana 13, 000 
Academic building; two stories, frame......... 148, 500 .9 13,000 .%13,000 
Virginia Union University. 
Boys’ dormitory; new, four stories, granite. .... 321, 750 SIA 45, 000 50, COO 


1 $25,000 with fittings. 2 About $25,000 with fittings. 3 Contract. 
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The buildings showing wide variations in cost from the normal, as well as those con- 
taining inexcusable defects scarcely attributable to lack of experience, suggest the 
desirability of adopting a voucher system during the period of building construction. 
This would prevent most mistakes and make possible an audit of the amounts of the 
receipts and the expenditures. Although such an audit could not determine whether the 
funds had been properly or improperly spent, it would tend to prevent collusion, and 
misappropriation of funds. Nor is it apparent how misdirection of funds can be 
prevented without some outside help. Here is an obviously good opportunity for educa- 
tional boards to accomplish a useful purpose, by devising and putting into operation 
some form of construction superintendence and audit of construction vouchers. 

Experienced superintendence would easily eliminate most of the errors of con- 
struction previously referred to, and at the same time would largely prevent the unin- 
tentional errors as to final cost. Such superintendence, in addition to bettering the 
construction, wouid in the long run materially reduce the cost. In addition to the more 
harmful defects previously mentioned, there are an endless number of minor ones that 
adequate superintendence would prevent. One of the stone buildings of Storer College, 
West Virginia, has wooden lintels over the windows. The theological building at Liv- 
ingstone College has a porch floor built of a concrete slab heid up by wooden joists. 
The wooden joists were too small and too far apart and the concrete slab was weak in 
itself, so the porch has collapsed. At Tuskegee the ends of the floor joists in a build- 
ing under construction were built solidly into the brick wall, allowing no air space to 
prevent decay. Work like this would be illegal in most cities, and it is such defects as 
these, as well as others more serious, that experienced supervision would prevent. To be 
sure, superintendence can not take the place of thoroughly considered plans nor of skill 
on the part of the workmen, but it can undertake to help the mechanics understand the 
plans and translate them into material form. It would not be surprising to find, if it 
were determinable, that $1,000 of every $10,000 appropriated for building purposes in 
connection with colored schools is wasted in one way or another. A small fraction of 
this loss would provide continuous supervision during the entire construction period, 
and a day’s consulting opinion, if the plans were homemade, would add greatly to the 
economy, the convenience, the durability, and the attractiveness of the finished 
buildings. ; 

SANITATION. 

The problems of sanitation that especially attracted attention were sewage and 
garbage disposal, water supply, ventilation, and provisions against vermin. With 
certain exceptions, it can be said that institutions having sewer connections have accept- 
able toilet facilities and standard plumbing fixtures. At one of the best-known insti- 
tutions in the South, the toilets in one of the dormitories had neither daylight nor 
ventilation. In general, schools located within cities have plumbing, while those in 
the country have privies; and as might be expected, the character of the privies is little 
better than the term usually implies. About one-third of the schools visited have out- 
side privies built of wood; the remainder have standard plumbing fixtures within the 
building, occasionally including shower baths for boys. 

If it were possible to assume careful use of the privies by the students and daily 
care by the authorities, they could, perhaps, as a matter of present necessity, be accepted 
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ACADEMIC BUILDING, BROWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
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A. YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


B. MAIN BUILDING, UTICA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, UTICA, MISS. 
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as temporary expedients; but the observations showed conclusively that they are not 
carefully used or properly cared for. There was but one masonry privy seen and but 
two privies that received daily attention. The majority were sufficiently removed, 
although at two large institutions they were inexcusably near dormitories when they 
could easily have been placed farther away. In fact, the very necessity that they be 
located at a distance is an argument against them, and the evils transmitted from 
them by flies, air, water, and otherwise, are too well known to need further reference. 
The common repugnance to the subject should be sufficient to condemn them, at least 
In connection with any large school community. In the absence of careful use and daily 
attention the only solution, where sewer connections are not available, is the expensive 
one of using standard porcelain fixtures with a septic tank, unless a sanitary privy of 
masonry, lined with nonabsorbent materials and located over a septic tank, can be 
devised. Whether lavatories with running water are provided in batteries in a common 
wash room, or whether bowls and pitchers filled from an outside pump are used, are 
primarily questions of cost and convenience rather than of sanitation. If running water 
is conveniently located on each floor, the washbowl and pitcher may well continue to serve 
theirancient purposes. Ample and inviting facilities for bathing, however simple, should 
be provided. At Voorhees School showers for girls were improvised, the sprays apparently 
made of sheet metal punched full of holes, and the tubs underneath made of barrels 
sawed in two. 

The character of the water supply, like that of the plumbing, largely depends on 
the location of the school, whether in the country or within the city. The country 
schools depend on wells, dug or driven, the smaller schools having dug wells and the 
larger ones driven wells. The driven wells are, or should be, free from surface contami- 
nation; the dug wells may be or may not be. In two cases the latter were found toa 
close to the school buildings, while a third, at a school of 500 students, was lined with 
brick and built like a cistern, and was only a few feet from and below a sluggish stream 
obviously unfit for domestic use. The water in the cistern was cloudy, and the back 
of the well curb had been used as an outdoor privy. Some time ago the school had an 
epidemic, since which time the water in this cistern has not been used for drinking. 
Bubbling drinking fountains have been introduced at Penn Schoo! and at Haines Normal 
and Industrial School, and possibly at others. 

Contrary to what might popularly be expected, the ventilation by means of doors, 
transoms, and windows is generally excellent. To be sure, this is a matter of discipline 
rather than of construction, except in one of the dormitories at Hampton Institute, 
where the plan of entirely omitting the transoms was noted, and in the girls’ dormitory 
at Claflin University, where the device was seen of replacing the transoms by large slats 
which can not be closed. This seems an excellent provision. There was scarcely a 
living room or a classroom visited that did not have some windows or transoms open, 
and that did not seem to have good air. Most of the clothes-closet doorways were hung 
with short curtains, an opening being left at the top or bottom. There was every evi- 
dence that some one had preached well the gospel of fresh air. 

It is quite possible to devise frame construction so that it will be at least vermin- 
resisting if not vermin-proof. To provide against bugs and insects, the first essential is 
to design the frame against shrinkage in the manner previously referred to; the second 
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is to use dry timber and lumber; and the third is to make the carpentry and plaster 
joints so tight that the paint or varnish will fill them. ‘The more plaster is used, and 
the fewer ceiling boards there are, the better for tightness; and the plastering should 
completely cover the surface behind baseboards and door and window casings. Mice and 
rats are readily excluded by closing all vertical openings in the partitions at each floor. 
This should be done in any event as a measure of fire protection. Such openings can be 
closed with tin, masonry, or pieces of the uprights that support the partitions. This 
precaution, as well as those mentioned above, must be attended to during construction, 
although it is often possible to close the vertical openings in the basement and in the 
attic later, and if well done, these simple and inexpensive expedients will prevent most 
of the trouble. A boy at one of the large institutions with about 450 students was asked 
if there were rats in the dormitory. ‘‘O, yes, sir, terrible,’ he said, “that’s what started 
the last fire we had,’’ meaning that the rats gnawed the matches used to light the 


students’ oil lamps.. 
MECHANICAL PLANTS. 


There is no uniformity in principle among the Negro schools in relation to the 
installation of central or isolated mechanical plants for the manufacture of heat, light, 
and power. There could be no uniformity in practice, because of the almost infinite 
variation in the conditions and requirements of the different schools. The question of 
the installation of a central mechanical plant is highly technical and its solution in every 
case requires the broadest business judgment on the part of those shaping the aims of 
the institution, working in conjunction with expert mechanical skill and experience in 
the installation of similar central plants, particularly plants for institutions of learning. 
The intricacies of the problem are so great and the resuits at best so uncertain that any 
other procedure is unwise and very likely to result in a plant that will produce an annual 
deficit, if indeed it does not fail to accomplish its intended purpose. Such plants should 
be undertaken with the greatest caution, particularly as there is a tendency to consider 
them a boon of economy. 

Some plants now operating are of questionable economy. At one important insti- 
tution for men, with substantial masonry buildings that are considerably separated, the 
president stated that it does not pay to run the central plant except at certain times 
and under certain conditions. The plant was designed for the generation of steam heat, 
hot water, and light. During the months when heat is not required the expense of 
manufacturing light exceeds the cost of buying it from the city; and accordingly at such 
times the plant is shut down, while the depreciation and the interest on the investment 
runon. It would appear that the problem of an economical plant was not satisfactorily 
solved here. To make a considerable investment of capital in the construction of an 
electric light and heating plant, and then buy electric current part of the time while the 
plant’ lies idle, suggests a serious mistake in principle or design, or else something 
radically wrong in the operation of the plant. 

At another school of about the same size having its buildings widely separated, a 
central plant is used for the generation of a smail amount of power, heat, and light for one 
main building and two other frame buildings. There are less than 250 students 
and the coal consumption amounts to over 60 tons a month. Ingsiry showed that the 
insulation of the longest steam main had failed and, apparently, a considerable proportion 
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of the steam was being wasted in the underground pipe before reaching the buildings 
for which the steam was intended. Even had the installation been perfect, however, 
these buildings were probably situated at too great a distance for economical and satis- 
factory service. Inasmuch as the neighboring town sells electric light, the solution 
might be to have a local or isolated heating plant in a fireproof room adjoining the main 
building or in the basement and to buy the lighting current from the city. 

At a school with about 400 students, where nearly all of the buildings are of frame 
construction, there are three isolated plants, considerable distances apart, generating 
steam for different purposes. At one plant steam for heating is made, at another electric 
current for lighting, and at the third high-pressure steam for pumping water. Inas- 
much as electric current is so easily transmitted by wire, the generating plant can be 
placed anywhere upon the grounds, as far as transmission is concerned; and accordingly 
there appears no reason why at least two, and possibly all three, of these plants should 
not be combined under one roof. In this institution eae plant has an outdoor coal pile, 
unconfined and wastefully scattered about. 

In large institutions, where there are a considerable number of buildings not too 
widely separated, a central heating plant is likely to be more economical than a number 
of isolated plants. In fact, the more congested the plan of the institution and the 
higher the buildings the more favorable are the conditions for the central heating plant; 
and the farther the institution is removed from city conditions the less likely it is that 
a central heating plant will be an economical investment and the more likely it is that 
a number of small isolated plants will better satisfy the requirements. If electric cur- 
rent can be bought locally at reasonable rates for light and power, and if the institution 
has a small number of well-separated buildings, then separate or isolated low-pressure 
heating plants for each building or group of buildings promise the most economical 
solution. 

In one academic building visited and in one large new dormitory for girls no pro- 
vision whatever has been made for heat, either by stoves or otherwise. There are no 
chimneys or heating plants and no arrangements for installing them. At another 
institution for girls two large buildings are built fast to each other and each has its 
own low-pressure, cast-iron boiler, calling for separate coal supplies and separate main- 
tenance when it is perfectly obvious that one enlarged plant would consume less fuel, re- 
quire but one fuelsupply, and take less care to operate and maintain. Straight University 
has five buildings averaging three stories high and of considerable size—sufficient to 
accommodate nearly 700 students. The central building has a heating plant; the 
others are heated by stoves. The buildings are close together on a city lot, and there 
is every indication that a central heating plant for all the buildings would be an econ- 
omicalinvestment. On the other hand, Lane College, with an enrollment of 225 students, 
has a central heating plant for three large buildings as favorably conditioned for a cen- 
tral plant as those of Straight University, yet 200 tons of coal are used during the winter 
months for heating only. It is more than likely that this high consumption of coal 
indicatesa defect in the plant, possibly too small a boiler rather than a misapplication 
of the principles determining the installation of central plants. 

The ideal condition for the installation of a central heating plant, in addition to 
the congestion just referred to, is in connection with a central power plant furnishing 
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power for machinery or other purposes during the day and electric light during the 
evening and early morning. By this arrangement the waste steam from the production 
of power and light is used to produce heat, and its cost is reduced to a minimum; con- 
versely, to the degree that the production of light or power is reduced, to that degree, 
approximately, will the cost of heating be increased and the normal conditions ap- 
proached for isolated plants, especially if the buildings are low and widely separated.” 
A considerable number of schools now using stoves have buildings of ample size to 
call for the installation of isolated plants. In fact, if isolated plants were installed 
under proper safeguards, the danger from fire would be considerably lessened. It 
would also be interesting to know whether lighting by some form of home-made gas 
could not be installed to advantage in a great many of the buildings now using oil lamps. 

The location of central power plants should be influenced by the following con- 
siderations: Proximity to the school buildings, fuel delivery and ash removal, the 
question of smoke, and the lowness of the ground required by the heating plant. Smoke 
can be almost eliminated by special types of automatic stokers, special types of smoke- 
consuming boilers, or even by the enforcement of careful methods of firing almost any 
boiler. Many of the first-class cities now have regulations on smoke prevention, 
mainly relating to the frequency of firing the boilers. 

Naturally much of the machinery used for school necessities and for industrial 
training is after the older patterns and is belt driven rather than motor driven. Many 
belts dangerous to life and limb were found, and none was seen that was guarded, 
despite the general present-day tendency to protect all dangerous machinery. Many 
States require by law that moving machinery likely to cause accident be properly 
guarded. One of the large State schools, having about 450 students, develops its own 
heat as well as the power for its industrial machinery. For some reason not apparent 
this school bought an electric motor-driven fan for the forges in the blacksmith shop 
and paid monthly bills to the neighboring city for electric current to run the fan, when 
only a few feet off a machinery shaft was spinning away that might just as well have 
been belted to the fan, thus saving the original investment of the motor and the monthly 
current bills. Tuskegee has 25 isolated engines for various purposes scattered over the 
school andfarm. In all probability it would prove cheaper to replace these engines with 
the various boilers or long steam mains by electric motors supplied with current from 
the central plant now being erected. Whether this central plant, costing $250,000, will 
justify itself the future will soon reveal. The buildings are so scattered and the interest 
on the investment so great as to make the outcome of the undertaking of exceptional 
interest. 

FIRE, EGRESS, AND INSURANCE. 


Probably the neglect to guard against the destruction of life and property by fire 
is the most common and the most dangerous defect in connection with colored schools. 
This sort of neglect is a national weakness. The American people destroy by fire half 
the equivalent of the value of buildings erected each year and eight times as much per 
capita as the European peoples; and undoubtedly fire hazards of the colored schools must 
be considerably above the average American hazard for buildints of all uses. Schools, 
together with other places of habitation and assembly, should, of all buildings, be rea- 
sonably safe against fire. The indifference to fire appears in the absence of precau- 
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A, DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING, ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


B. HOSPITAL BUILDING, ST, PAUL'S SCHOOL. 
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A. ONE OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS, BERRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (WHITE), MOUNT BERRY, GA. 


This log building exemplifies the satisfactory results obtained by the use of loca! materials. 


B. GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR WHITE PUPILS, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


An excellent general model. Attractive and semidomestic, rather than austere and institutional. 
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tionary means to prevent fire and the lack of means to put it out and to save life. A 
very small minority of the buildings are properly protected against fire. Consider a 
cheaply built, four-story, wooden dormitory full of girl students. Each floor, including 
the basement, has a stove; each room has a lamp and matches; the ceilings are of 
wood, not plaster; there is but one stairway, and that built of wood in the center of the 
building and not inclosed; and the roof is of shingles, penetrated by many chimneys. 
There is no fire escape, fire ladder, or rope, no fire hose, no fire extinguishers, no fire 
buckets, no fire gongs, and no fire drills. If a fire started on the ground floor near the 
stairs, every student in the upper stories would be trapped, and the only hope of escape 
would be by jumping from the windows or by chance ladders that might be brought to 
the building. The boys’ dormitory at another institution has five stories in use, in 
addition to the basement. One story is used for an assembly hall, another for class- 
rooms, and the upper ones as dormitories. This is an old frame building, with side- 
walls and ceiling of boards, and is heated by stoves and lighted by lamps, yet it has 
only one stairway built of wood in an open stair well. There are no fire escapes other 
than ropes to slide down. Fire buckets and hand grenades are provided, but there are 
no fire gongs, fire hose, fire ladders, fire escapes, or fire a The building is criminally 
dangerous and would be illegal in any city. 

Generally speaking, fireproof buildings are too expensive to be feasible for colored 
schools—only one was noted among the several hundred buildings of 40 institutions— 
and, indeed, while they are desirable, they are not necessary to a reasonable degree of 
safety if proper precautions are taken and if good construction is adopted. The build- 
ings should not be too high; not more than two stories if of wood, and not more than 
three stories if of masonry and wood. ‘The boys’ frame dormitory at the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Mechanical College is an example of a frame building entirely too 
big and too high, being large on the ground and four stories high, with a wooden tower 
seven or eight stories high; while the boys’ dormitory at Bennett College, which stands 
in the open country, is unnecessarily high and urban even for a brick building (Pl. 33A). 
If the masonry buildings are large on the ground, they should have an occasional cross 
partition of brick with fire doors to act as fire stops. Such brick partitions, but with- 
out fire doors, were noted only at Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C., and in the academic 
buildings of Lane College. Fire doors were noticed in but one building of all those 
visited. Frame buildings and the interior partitions of masonry buildings can be 
greatly protected by filling in the air space within the partition, at each floor and ceiling 
level, including the basement and attic floor levels, with mineral wool or some other 
fireproof material. 

Of necessity many country schools, big and little, are heated by stoves and lighted 
by lamps. Stoves should have the fuel opening at the top, and not at the side, where 
the fuel may roll out. Ample sheet metal for floor protection is desirable. Most of 
the floor guards are just large enough to receive the stove legs and leave but little sheet 
metal exposed beyond the stove. The girls’ dormitory at Utica has stoves in the halls 
and none in the rooms, the doors and transoms being left open to admit heat. Besides 
affording good ventilation, this method greatly reduces the fire risk. Cracks caused by 
settlement or defective masonry in unlined brick chimneys are the cause of a consider- 
able percéntage of all fires. If flue lining can not be afforded, the inside of the chimney 
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should be carefully plastered when the chimney is built. Brick chimneys should be 
regularly inspected for defects. Isolated plants generating heat and located in base- 
ments or in one-story annexes should be inclosed within fireproof walls or partitions 
and provided with fire doors and windows, and, if practicable, protected by a sprinkler 
system. This system is the most efficient automatic fire extinguisher known. Ninety- 
five per cent of the fires started within its range are put out by it. Probably half of 
the schools visited have isolated heating plants and not one of them has a sprinkler 
system or a fire-proofed or fire-resisting boiler room. On the contrary, most of the 
boiler rooms are dangerous. At Fisk University, Livingstone College, Utica Institute, 
Haines School, Browning Industrial School, Hartshorn College, Paine College, and others, 
the underside of the woodwork of the floor over the boilers is unprotected even by 
plaster. At Paine College attention was called to the fact that the smoke-pipe had 
opened noticeably in two places, and as the woodwork immediately above it was 
unprotected, it would be only reasonable to expect a fire at any time. ‘This boiler is 
under a four-story building. 

Of the various means of heading off incipient fires good hand grenades are perhaps 
the best. The fire marshal of an important city recently stated that the old-fashioned, 
round-bottomed fire pail is the most economical and one of the best fire extinguishers for 
small buildings. Everybody knows what it is for, and everybody knows how to use it. 
The inside fire hose with its standpipe supply is an efficient fire-fighting device that is in 
use at Tuskegee and in the academic building of Penn School, South Carolina—one of 
the best protected frame school buildings visited, having hand grenades and hand 
buckets as well. Stairs, fire escapes, gongs, and drills are considered good aids in 
case of fire. The provision of two ways of escape, in opposite directions, is a well- 
recognized principle, and probably the most important one in planning egress in case of 
fire, as well as panic; and panic, be it said, is the cause of as much loss of life as fire. 
Most of the buildings are inadequately provided with these means of safe egress. Grad- 
ually the wise and safe practice is being adopted of inclosing stairways from top to bottom 
and providing the stair wells with self-closing doors. An open well containing stairs is 
a dangerous flue in case of a near-by fire. One inclosed stairway is by some considered 
as good as two open stairways. Fire escapes are a substitute for stairs and are likely to 
be an inadequate substitute even when designed and constructed with care. Very few 
of the fire escapes inspected were complete in all essential particulars. Some were built 
entirely of wood, some were frail, some stopped too far from the ground, and some had 
iron ladders facing in the wrong direction instead of iron stairs. The railings of the 
fire escape of one dormitory were fastened with small screws driven into wood plugs in 
the mortar joints. In one case the screws could be pulled out with the fingers; the others 
were not tested. Fire escapes, while essential in the absence of sufficient stairs, are not 
so highly valued as formerly as a means of egress in case of fire or panic. Ladders and 
ropes are much better than nothing, although, being but a substitute for fire escapes, 
they become a substitute for a substitute. Fire gongs and fire drills are very valuable 
and some public-school authorities believe that children are safer in a frame building 
with fire gongs and well-organized fire drills than in a fireproof building without them. 
Only one school was found provided with gongs, and in only one was there a regular 
drill. 
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From the conditions of indifference previously cited it may be readily inferred that 
insurance rates are high for colored school buildings, and the common neglect of the 
most every-day precautions not only needlessly adds to the cost of insurance, but 
endangers the lives of hundreds of students as well. At one of the most important 
colleges for Negroes, having an enrollment of nearly 500 students and having various build- 
ings valued at more than $275,000, the insurance rate is more than eight times as high as 
that of a near-by institution properly safeguarded against fire both in construction and 
in maintenance. Each of the institutions referred to is insured for practically the same 
amount; the one pays $5,000 annually while the other pays $600. The high rate is 
due to the number of fires maintained throughout the buildings and maintained in 
dangerous surroundings without proper facilities for fighting fire. The building is a boys’ 
dormitory, four stories high, with outside walls of brick and interior construction of wood. 
In the basement are large boilers inclosed in a small nonfireproof boiler room, with a 
part of the wooden floor construction exposed overhead. Part of the ceiling is covered 
with boards, and the big sheet-metal smoke flue, only a few inches from the wood ceil- 
ing, is uncovered. Oil lamps are used throughout the building, with their attending 
dangers. The oil supply for students’ use is kept in a large can in the public hall. 

The girls’ dormitory in the same institution is practically five stories high, with the 
outside of brick and the inside of wood. This is probably the largest domitory in the 
South, and has connected with it two boiler rooms. One high-pressure boiler, provid- 
ing steam for cooking, washing, and heating, is badly housed in a small, open lean-to 
and produces a heavy risk, according to the insurance company’s inspector. The other 
large boilers are in the basement in a nonfireproof room having a wooden floor; they 
are used to generate steam for heating the building and sometimes as high-pressure 
boilers. Two large stoves for heating flatirons were going full tilt and were dangerously 
overheated when observed, the kindling wood was stored too near, and a carelessly 
placed stovepipe ran near the wood of the ceiling. These stoves were in the basement 
also and all the surrounding construction was of wood. Here, then, is a large dormitory 
occupied by girls and women teachers, all the interior construction of the building of 
wood, lighted by hundreds of oil lamps, and the occupants sit undisturbed and sleep 
unafraid over an inflammable boiler-room containing large boilers, over red-hot stoves 
in wooden rooms, and alongside of a large boiler run at high pressure. Quite apart 
from the risk to property, which can be insured—at a price—is it defensible so to 
endanger human lives? At another institution the treasurer stated that they were 
unable to get any insurance. Whether this was due to some unfavorable condition in 
the neighborhood or in the institution or to specific hazards in connection with partic- 
ular buildings was not ascertained. 

At small schools where stoves are used the insurance could be reduced by installing 
a heating plant in accordance with the recommendations of the insurance company, 
and by replacing oil lamps with some form of gas light manufactured on the premises. 
The remedy is to invite the insurance inspector to survey the buildings and render a 
written report on changes that could be made to reduce the risk from fire and at the same 
time reduce the insurance rate, have the recommendations reduced to plans and speci- 
fications and submitted for bids, and then compare the interest on the investment nec- 
essary to make the changes with the reduction in insurance. It will sometimes be found 
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an actual economy to make the changes; and even if it costs a little more every effort 
should be made to carry out the recommendations because of the greater degree of safety 
to life thus secured. One school found that the reduction of the rate of insurance in 
a two years’ policy effected by installing hand grenades would be enough to pay for the 
hand grenades; and after two years had elapsed the saving would be a net gain. Many 
cases could be cited outside of schools where fire gongs, fire doors, and fire-alarm systems 
pay for themselves in reduced insurance, and there is no reason why they should not 
pay for themselves in school buildings. It would, therefore, appear that at least some 
of the more profitable forms of fire prevention are omitted not from a consideration of 
expense, but because of pure ignorance or sBegiees: 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Establishment of means by which experience in planning grounds and construciing 
buildings will be available to worthy institutions in need of such experrence— 

(a) By undertaking for such schools, and in conjunction with them, the develop- 
ment of a flexible general plan of physical development. 

(b) By providing for a consulting or advisory architect to whom the officers of such 
schools could turn for consultation as to general procedure when buildings are pro- 
jected, and to whom plans made at home by manual training teachers, or other non- 
professionals, could be submitted. Note was made that six institutions are now con- 
templating erecting buildings. Instances have been mentioned where thousands of 
dollars would have been saved by such a provision as is here suggested.’ 

(c) By arranging for a traveling advisory superintendent of construction capable 
of extending the survey started by the present report, and available for consultation by 
such schools during any construction period to suggest the best methods of construction, 
the best ways of using local materials, and the best way of employing student labor; and 
to prevent waste of building funds. 

(d) By authorizing the advisory superintendent of construction and an expert 
accountant to devise a system of checks and balances during construction to prevent 
misdirection and waste of the building funds, intentional or unintentional. Expert 
accountants have stated that the amount of building funds appropriated usually can be 
checked with the building funds expended, but that there is no existing method of 
determining whether the funds as expended are properly expended. 

2. Survey on fire prevention.—Because of the excessively high cost of insurance due 
to reckless fire hazards, and because of the frequent, almost criminal neglect to safeguard 
life against fire, a general survey by an architect or fire-prevention engineer is recom- 
mended. The saving in one year’s insurance would more than equal the expense of 
such a survey, and in addition the lives of thousands would be better safeguarded. 

3. Survey by a mechanical engineer.—The prcblems concerning heating plants and 
power plants are the most vexatious and technical ones met in connection with the 


1 As an example of the permanent value of what may be reasonably expected from such a provision the following case is cited 
(Livingstone College): A college located in the open suburbs of a small city had planned to build a girls’ dormitory four and one 
half stories high, and comparatively small on the ground, making the building look high and pinched, after the style of small city 
office buildings of some years ago. It was uninviting, undomestic, and somewhat overloaded with architectural forms, The 
suggestion was offered, and accepted, that the building should be made lower, simpler, and larger om the ground. ‘The result is 
noteworthy—a building more attractive, more sincere, less expensive, and quite like a girls’ dormitory. 
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operation of the buildings and grounds. Inasmuch asa considerable part of the institu- 
tions have central power plants, some apparently that should not have, while others do 
not have them but should, and inasmuch as poor design and waste of funds are apparent 
in the operation of some plants, it is recommended that an experienced, professional 
“mechanical engineer make a specific and constructive report on methods of waste pre- 
vention in connection with isolated as well as central power plants. 

4. Model dormitory rooms.—It is recommended that model dormitory rooms be 
established at a considerable number of institutions where the benefit would appear to 
be the greatest. This would be a much-needed and very concrete and direct object 
lesson in the simple, cheerful treatment of the surfaces of the rooms, and in severe good 
taste in furniture and furnishings. The colors of the walls, ceilings, windows, and doors 
would be harmonized and rendered attractive. For each student there should be one 
well-ventilated closet conveniently arranged and made sanitary with light enamel paint. 
‘The floor should be given a good, hard, rfatural finish. The window composition should 
be treated as a whole, the hangings, the roller shades, and the window flower boxes 
forming parts. The furniture should be simple, substantial, and good. A few good prints 
should be carefully spaced on the walls and some provision made for plain, permanent 
book shelves or built-in bookcases. Highly colored postcards used in profusion are now 
the most frequent wall decorations. Penn School has idealized photographs of strong, 
refined Negro types. Pictures like these would serve the finest purpose in the dor- 
mitories and tend to develop appreciation and regard for race. Among the most at- 
tractive dormitory rooms seen were those at Lane College, Haines School, Peck Home, 
Thayer Home, and Kent Home. ‘The use of the model dormitory rooms could perhaps 
be granted as a prize to the students keeping their rooms in the best order. 

5. A host of small benefits —There are a number of important minor improvements 
which could be made at small expense that would result in great benefit: Glass put in 
hall doors where the halls are gloomy; model privies constructed of sanitary materials; 
installation of hand grenades and fire gongs; instruction in methods of construction to 
prevent shrinkage and settlement of buildings; instruction in making buildings rat- 
proof, and scores of similar necessities which could be recommended by a traveling 
advisory superintendent of construction or a consulting architect. 


SUMMARY. 


From a consideration of the conditions existing in connection with about 250 build- 
ings in the 40 institutions studied at first hand, several conclusions may be drawn. 

Inorder to prevent an institutionfrom becoming invertebrate or deformed physically, 
it is obviously necessary to provide the means for an organized, well-articulated, 
physical system, adapted to, or growing out of, its uses; in other words, it is essential 
first of all to provide a healthy body. More particularly, this means a well-ordered, 
predetermined plan of development for the buildings and grounds, subject to variation 
as necessity requires. Only one institution has developed in accord with a commendable 
although incomplete general plan (Virginia Union University), and only one has as yet 
adopted a comprehensive plan for its future growth commendable in all essential 
elements (Hampton Institute). A few others have made feeble attempts toward the 
adoption of a guiding principle for the evolution of their physical well-being, while the 
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great majority have developed simply by adding one physical unit to another with such 
degree of fitness to the whole as the immediate educational requirements indicated or 
demanded, and as the funds and skill available permitted, but without that long look 
into the future which should be one of the distinguishing characteristics of an institu- 
tion of learning. One of the great values of a general study of physical growth is the 
incidental, important, and unavoidable necessity of first having to evolve the purposes 
and ideals of the institution as a whole before it is possible to give intelligent direction 
to the physical aspects; and for such study, vision and prescience of the highest order 
are demanded. 

By means of an established general plan the particular buildings of an institution 
assume the proper relations to each other and act as articulate parts of the institution 
asa whole. Secondary in position to the general plan, though of the utmost importance 
in themselves, are the designing, planning, and construction of individual buildings. 
Only a few of the buildings seen can be referred to as modeis to follow in design, arrange- 
ment, and construction, although a number may weli serve as good examples in many 
respects; and, considering the circumstances under which the buildings, taken collec- 
tively, were produced, the majority may be accepted, condoned, and passed by as fairly 
good of their kind and sufficient unto the day and generation that produced them. 
Some of the buildings, as has already been stated, were planned by manual-training 
teachers, some by architects, and some came into existence without any experienced 
guidance; accordingly, the buildings, taken as a group, are heterogeneous and without 
class, and it would be impossible to determine from their appearance what general 
purpose many of the buildings serve, or what particular academic uses most of the 
remainder fulfill. The design of buildings for educational uses has become so scientific 
and specialized that to-day there is no excuse for a dormitory looking like an academic 
building, or vice versa. The exterior of one of the buildings visited is a veritable museum 
of bad architecture; another has the mien of an old type of fire-station or factory building 
in some small town; and still another, though new, suggests something of light manu- 
facturing and warehouse design. A well and economically constructed one-story brick 
building belonging to one of the Carolina schools resembles a suburban railway station 
as much as a school building, and the appearance of a proposed dormitory for girls, 
connected with another school, judged from the preliminary perspective, might have been 
suggested by the design of an office building in one of the smaller cities 20 years 
ago. It is with hesitancy that such facts are stated, fearing it may seem that too high 
a degree of perfection in building is expected of those who are already struggling and 
advancing as fast as the knowledge and means at hand wiil permit. It is not more ex- 
pense or more elaboration that is needed in the external appearance of the buildings, 
but that the design be the simple and truthful embodiment of the materials employed 
and of the required uses, and as a consequence there will be less elaboration and more 
than likely less expense. A true exterior is not a stereotyped architectural veneer fitted 
to the building any more than true education is an external application to personality. 
The outside is given the essentials of its expression from within in both cases. Ac- 
cordingly, the appearance of a building is the incidental external expression of essential 
internal organized uses; or, more concretely, true appearance or style is a logical out- 
growth of the inside arrangement. Of necessity, then, the inside arrangement is more 
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important than the external appearance, and herein lies the failure of most of the colored 
school buildings of the South, as far as the external appearance is of value. 

The arrangement and construction of the larger and older buildings are no better and 
no worse than the arrangement and construction of similar buildings of the same period 
| built for white students. The old type of mansard school buildings, whether designed 

for the colored students of the South or for the white students of the North, is of the same 
character, style, arrangement, and construction; and while nearly every other branch 
of school architecture throughout the country has advanced, the average school archi- 
tecture of colored schools in the South has not progressed in design or planning, and has 
certainly deteriorated in construction. The best experience is not followed, whether as 
regards the height of buildings, the height of ceilings, the closeness of the windows to 
the ceilings, the size of window areas as compared with the size of rooms, the direction 
of the natural light, or the color of the walls. The construction is less substantial and 
less carefully done, the timbers are not so strong, settlement of the interior is more 
pronounced, plaster is greatly inferior, and carpentry is less skilled. Good construction 
has been adversely influenced by unskilled student labor, even though the instructional 
value to students is very direct and practical when properly supervised. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note that brickwork is almost invariably well done, and that in 
most of the school buildings the natural ventilation is well regulated. 

Costs are more difficult to report upon, due to the lack of intimacy with local con- 
ditions necessary to accurate knowledge, and to the difficulties that the promoters of the 
buildings doubtless encountered. Even though the money expended bought as much 
material and labor as it should, still the buildings would be expensive because of the 
prevalence of ineffective arrangement and false as well as faulty construction and 
embellishment. But it is just as likely due to various other causes, proper and improper, 
that the funds expended do not buy so much labor and materials as they should; and 
the opinion is ventured, based on the sum of such observations as were made, that at 
least one-tenth of the funds appropriated for building purposes is wasted, either confis- 
cated, misappropriated, or spent on veneer, ineffective arrangement, or inexperienced 
and short-lived construction. A new building is dreamed of for years, the effort to 
accumulate the needed funds is heroic, and the consummation of the building is a great 
climax; and then to find $1,000 of every $10,000 of the building funds or of the funds in 
the building of no avail, is pitiful indeed. 

As a general statement, it may be said that there is a very praiseworthy effort to 
provide sanitary surroundings, however badly some of the schools may fail in certain . 
phases of sanitation. Institutions that are situated in cities and have sewer connec- 
tions are usually well provided with toilet rooms fitted with standard plumbing fixtures. 
Country institutions usually have privies; but, despite the accepted theory of good 
privies and the endeavor to follow it, they are not satisfactory. The expense of installing 
a sewerage system would be prohibitive for nearly all the country institutions, and 
doubtless privies will continue. If they were built of sanitary materials and according 
to the best sanitary experience, decently finished, carefully used by the students, and 
regularly and frequently cared for by the authorities, they would prove an acceptable 
substitute in the absence of any better system. Of course, the city schools have the 
city water supply, while the country schools depend upon wells, driven or dug. The 
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driven wells are almost always safe from surface contamination, and the dug wells had 
in all cases but one received some attention, not always sufficient, however, to guarantee 
freedom from surface pollution. 

Vermin—bugs, insects, mice, and rats—are a common annoyance; the mice and 
rats a destructive one as well. There is no question that the destruction of values by 
mice and rats would pay many times over for the cost of making the buildings practi- 
cally vermin proof in the manner previously indicated. 

The natural.ventilation of classrooms and dormitories by means of windows and 
transoms was in the main satisfactory, and indicated that some definite influences had 
made clear the wholesome value of fresh air. 

The mechanical plants for developing heat, light, and power are a very considerable 
and troublesome element in the expense of operating the buildings, including the 
industrial machinery. Mechanical plants as installed are of two types: The central 
plant, located in a central powerhouse separate from the academic buildings; and the 
isolated, separate, or individual heating plafit for each building, usually located in the 
basement but occasionally in a small adjoining building. The determination of which 
of these two types is the more economical to instali at any given institution, assuming 
the funds to be available, is a highly complicated and technical problem that calls for 
the most careful judgment and expert skill for its solution. About one-fourth of the 
institutions included in this survey have central power plants, and the buildings of the 
remaining institutions are heated by separate boilers or stoves in about equal propor- 
tions. It is very probable that some institutions now having a central power plant and 
a minimum of industrial machinery could operate more economically by having a number 
of more elementary heating plants, one for each building or group of buildings; and if 
electricity were not manufactured it should be bought, if possible, from some nearby 
city. It is also more than probable that a few institutions now heated by a number of 
separate boilers could profitably combine them in a central plant; and, furthermore, 
some of the large buildings now using stoves could doubtiess install furnaces to advantage 
and even at a saving when the reduction in insurance is considered, quite aside from the 
greater safety to life which would be secured by the lessening of danger from fire. 


BUILDING AXIOMS AND THE A B C’s OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The following brief suggestions will, it is believed, be found helpful by school 
officers and others concerned with building construction. 


BUILDING AXIOMS. 


I. Selection of stte.—In selecting a site watch the sun, the rain, the wind, the view. The direction of 
the sun will locate the heat and the shade; the run-off of the rain will show the slope and the nature of 
the soil; and the direction of the wind will indicate the cool and cold exposures. 

2. General plan of grounds.—Evolve and adopt a general plan for future extension. Accept sugges- 
tions offered by existing natural features and face the buildings inward and toward each other unless, 
owing to the excessive slope of the land or to other considerations, such an arrangement is impracti- 
cable. A plan like this will save time, trouble, and expense and will result in a more orderly and 
attractive appearance. ; 

3. When building, build well.—Cheap construction is not usually economical construction. It is 
better economy to construct buildings small, durable, and ready for extension than to build commodi- 
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ously and cheaply. It is better to omit useless towers, spires, galvanized iron embellishments, etc., 
than to economize on the foundations or the strength and durability of the building. It is better to 
build solidly of frame than cheaply of brick. Frame is generally more attractive than brick and less 
expensive. The frame Colonial houses have lasted a hundred years or more. 

4. Build low.—When land is available, have the buildings low—not more than three stories in brick, 
two stories in wood—and if possible, do not use the basement for academic purposes. 

5. The best advice is the cheapest.—It will pay in the end to consult a good architect before building, 
and a good mechanical engineer before installing a central power plant. School buildings have become 
highly specialized; the scientific problems connected with them and their proper and economic design 
and construction require a high order of professional training and experience. 

6. Simple appearance.—School buildings are not institutions of confinement, neither are they museums 
of architecture. The appearance should be inviting, cheerful, more domestic than institutional, and 
should be an indication and an outgrowth of the inner uses. 

7. Use materials according to their nature.—It is better to build plainly of good materials than to build 
elaborately with imitations. It is better to build of wood than to imitate brickwork with pressed sheets 
of tin, or stone with rough cast concrete. Don’t construct the ornament; ornament the construction. 

-8. Classrooms and dormitory rooms.—Rooms with high ceilings are expensive to build, expensive to 
heat and light, and necessitate longer stairs and more building to contain them. Natural light for 
classrooms should be admitted on the left side only, the windows should be close to the ceiling, and the 
glass about equal in area to 20 per cent of the floor area, varying according to latitude. The color of 
walls should be pale; a shade of light grayish buff is excellent. In dormitory rooms the closets should 
be open at the top or bottom, or both; and it is suggested that the transoms over the entrance door be 
fitted with fixed slats for ventilation. 


A B C’S OF CONSTRUCTION. 


1. Settlement in buildings and cracking of plaster are usually caused by the shrinkage of cross timber 
in the framework. To prevent shrinkage, make the vertical timbers continuous from bottom to top. 

Student labor is at its best when encouraged by the example of skilled mechanics. 

Employ about one-fourth as much skilled labor as there is student labor. 

2. Use well-dried timber and lumber. 

3. It pays to use edgegrain or combgrain flooring in all public or much-used spaces. To prevent 
cracking, have a solid underfloor, nail it well, and see that the tongues of the finish flooring fit the grooves 
tightly. 

4. Good plastering is rare and calls for skill. Don’t use too much sand; don’t forget the fiber; don’t 
apply it too thick—put in a little cement. Be sure to employ a good mechanic. 

5. Leave air spaces about the ends of timbers built into brick walls. 

6. Never build masonry on wood supports. 

7. Always plaster the inside of chimneys if they are not built with flue lining; plaster also the outside 
woodwork near by and keep the chimney from touching the woodwork. This will prevent fire by con- 
tact and through settlement cracks. 

8. Hot-air flues and steam pipes should be kept clear of all wood to prevent fire. When they must 
run close to wood, wrap them with asbestos. 

9. Tightly cross top all partitions at each floor with brickwork, sheet metal, or timber to prevent fire 
and lessen the chance of vermin. 

10. Cover all furnace rooms with nothing less burnable than metal lath and hard plaster. All boiler 


rooms should be fireproof. 

11. If the basement leaks through the masonry side walls, buy oné of the recent waterproofing cements 
and trowel it in hard. 

12. Keep the sheet-metal work painted unless it is of copper. 

13. Don’t forget the fire escapes. See that they are kept in good repair and unobstructed. There 
should be two separate ways of exit from every part of every building, either by stairs or fire escapes. 
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XII. HISTORY OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The history of the various educational processes to which the Negroes of America 
have seen subjected is interwoven with the history of the United States from the year 
1619, when the first slaves were landed, to the present moment. The story of the devel- 
opment of the African slave, with his easy-going barbarism, to the present condition of 
the American Negro is full of interest and instruction and worthy of much more extended 
scientific treatment than this chapter can possibly comprehend. 

With all the mistakes that have ‘been made by the American democracy in its 
treatment of the Negroes, both as slaves and as free men, the general movement of 
the Negro people has been decidedly forward: Even under slavery these black people 
benefited by a contact with civilization that no corresponding groups of blacks have had 
in any other part of the world. The good results of this contact are acknowledged by 
the thoughtful Negro leaders to have been far in excess of the evils. No adequate 
measure of the progress under slavery is available. 

Systematic efforts to build schools for the Negroes were undertaken only after the 
beginning of the Civil War. The facts presented in the report are striking evidence of 
the remarkable progress that has been made since 1860 not only in providing school 
facilities but also in really preparing the Negroes to become a part of American democ- 
racy. The more important of these facts may be summarized as follows: 

1. That $5,860,876! is spent annually by the public authorities of Southern States 
in the salaries of teachers in public schools for Negroes. 

2. That the Federal, State and land-grant schools have an annual income of $963,611 
and a total property valuation of $5,727,609. 

3. That the private schools have an annual income of $3,026,460 and a property 
valuation of $28,496,946. 

4. That eight educational funds are devoting part or all of their income for the 
improvement of Negro schools. 

_ 5. That the Negroes themselves are contributing an increasing share to the sup- 
port of their schools. 

6. That Negro illiteracy is now only 30 per cent, and the illiteracy of Negroes be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age is much lower than this. 

7. That Negro farm laborers and Negro farmers cultivate at least a hundred million 
acres of land, of which forty-two and a half millions are in farms owned or rented by 


Negroes. 
8. That Negroes own twenty million acres of land, an area equal to that of Ver- 


mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
While these facts are indications of progress in the past and promises of forward 
movements in the future, they do not prove that the Negroes as a race have attained 


1 Figures not complete for Tennessee and Mississippi. - 
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to the American standards of life or that these United States are rendering to the Negroes 
the educational aid which they need or deserve. Reference to the other chapters of 
this report will show that the Negroes have only made a good beginning in the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge, skill, and habits yet to be attained and also that the combined 
public and private facilities for the education of the Negroes are inadequate in quality 
and quantity. 

The history of the education of the Negro is divided naturally into three periods: 

1. Education prior to 1861. 
2. Educational efforts of the Civil War period. 
3. Education through public and private funds since the Civil War. 

The first period has been discussed in a book* recently written by Carter 
Godwin Woodson and published by Putnam’s Sons. 

The principal facts for these periods are presented in this chapter by Dr. G. 5S. Dick- 
erman and Dr. Julius A. Parmelee. In the first section Dr. Dickerman covers the whole 
period; in the second Dr. Parmelee describes the work of the Freedmen’s Aid societies 
of the Civil Way period. 


HISTORY OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 
By GEorRGE S. DiICKERMAN. 


Into the struggling life of the pioneers of America came the first Negroes landed 
in this country; brought out of African savagery and sold in Virginia as slaves; set 
down side by side with indentured bondmen from England, whose lot was little better, 
to be taught civilization. It was compulsory education and most effective. How soon 
they learned to talk the English language; to copy the kindlier manners of their new 
neighbors; to fulfill the duties laid on them; to put their mind upon their tasks; and to 
lose some of their terror of Voodoo spells in the happier faith of Christianity! It was 
all as unlike the valley of the Congo from which they came as one could well imagine. 
People were clothed instead of going naked; they could not live on wild native fruits, 
but had to dig that they might enjoy the harvest; there were better enterprises to under- 
take than to hunt for men and to fight with other tribes on the chance of catching slaves 
from them or being caught themselves; it was a condition of order and of law, of homes 
and housekeeping, of community life and neighborly usages, with prizes of a hundred 
kinds for good behavior and the habit of fidelity. Of course, there was a great deal 
that was rough and hard; sometimes there were cuffs and blows, curses and the driver’s 
lash for any lagging in the work required; often injustice and cruelty, but in contrast 
with Africa, it was a land of golden opportunity. 

In the 200 years and more that preceded the great emancipation, the number of 
people of African descent grew to be about 4,000,000. The processes of these 200 years 
are profoundly significant as a preparation for the responsibilities of freedom that came 
so suddenly at the close of the war. The training of the Negro during this period, and 
the attitude of the thoughtful people of the country toward ‘his training, are deserving 
of treatment separate from that given to the development of the school system as it is 
known to-day. The difference in attitude brought on by the fear of so-called slave 


1 “‘"Phe Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” G. P. Putnam ’s Sons, rors. 
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uprising and by the pre-Civil War debates divides this period rather clearly into two. 
parts. The first extends from the landing of the slaves in 1619 to about 1830; the second, 
the pre-Civil War period, extends from about 1830 to 1860. 


THE EARLY TEACHING OF SLAVES. 


There is striking proof of the high estimate which the more enlightened people of the 
country put upon the Negro’s character and capabilities in the enterprises for African 
colonization which were made so much of in the first half of the last century. An inter- 
esting feature of this movement was the union of benevolent people in the South with 
those of like mind in the North and the harmony of spirit which long prevailed. With 
the teachings of the Declaration of Independence dominant everywhere, thinking people 
felt that slavery could not be countenanced forever in a free country; and the practical 
way to deal with the Negroes seemed to be to set them off in colonies by themselves. 
_ Jefferson suggested that there might besuch a colony in some part of the region to the 
northwest of Ohio or that a retreat be found for them in the West Indies; and later, in 
1811, after the colony of Sierra Leone had been planted by the British Government, he 
wrote that nothing was more to be wished than that the United States should undertake 
to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa. In 1816 the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia took action to the same end, and a year later the American Colonization Society 
was organized at the Capital of the Nation, with Justice Bushrod Washington as 
president and distinguished men from all parts of the land in the list of vice presidents. 
During the following 15 years, until 1832, vigorous efforts were made for the support 
of this ‘society in all the different States. State societies, county societies, church 
societies and local bands, auxiliary to the national organization, were started; in 1832 a _ 
list was printed of 231 such auxiliaries, of which 127 were in the slave States and 104 
elsewhere. In the lists of their presidents, secretaries, and treasurers are found,the 
names of John Marshall and James Madison, of Virginia; Charles Carroll, of Maryland; 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina; Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts; Gerritt Smith and Arthur. Tappan, of New York; Jeremiah 
Day and Leonard Bacon, of Connecticut, with others of similar standing in the North 
and South alike, governors, judges, ministers of the gospel, and prominent business men. 
The purpose on which the country was thus united was the building up of Liberia, the 
establishment in Africa of a republic upon the pattern of the United States, to be made 
up of freed slavesfrom America. All this shows what was thought of the Negroes at that 
time; how the ablest men believed in them as equal to grave civil responsibilities. How- 
ever wild the project looks to-day, the very launching of it was a significant tribute to 
these people. 

Prior to 1830 the en people of the South were not opposed to the educa- 
tion of their slaves. here was a special recognition of the need of teaching reading as 
a means of becoming familiar with the Bible and the doctrines of Christianity. It was 
necessary for practical reasons that some of the slaves on a large estate should know 
how to read. Some of the house servants who were depended on for the care of the 
master’s children aided them in their lessons, and for this reason needed to have some 
knowledge of reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. The laws made in times of panic 
against teaching a Negro to read can not fairly be taken as embodying the preva- 
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lent attitude or usual policy of the southern white people. The history of the South in 
~ early times tells of men and women, here and there, who interested themselves particu- 
larly in the welfare of the slaves and in teaching them to read as a prerequisite for religi- 
ous training and membership in the church. In 1695 the minister of Goose Creek Parish, 
near Charleston, gathered a class of Negroes and gave them a course of systematic instruc- 
tion in Christian truth. Before 1700 the Friends of North Carolina were especially active 
in similar efforts. In 1744 two young colored men, who had received a special educa- 
tion for the purpose, were set over a school in Charleston which opened with some 60 
pupils and was continued fora number of years. Later the free colored people of Charles- 
ton, who were prosperous and had ample means, maintained their own schools; and in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, when the law forbade Negroes to teach, white 
teachers were employed in their schools. Particularly interesting is the story of the 
Mood brothers, the eldest of whom began to teach Negro children in 1638, and was fol- 
lowed by his three brothers and a brother-in-law, one after another, till they had together 
given instruction to some 1,200 pupils. x 

In his book, The Education of the Negro, Woodson relates briefly how more than 
50 Negroes of some distinction severally received in slavery days the beginnings of 
their education, usually by the favor of some one who was personally interested in their 
improvement. He estimates that in 1863 some 10 per cent of the adult Negroes in the 
United States had the rudiments of education, adding as his opinion that the number 
was much less than it had been about 1825. . 

It seems open to question whether there were more educated Negroes in 1825 than 
in 1863. Undoubtedly there were more im some cities where the harsh measures used 
against them led to a flight to more favorable abodes. But the removal, for example, 
of Frederick Douglass, from Baltimore to New York, or of Daniel A. Payne from Charles- 
ton to Gettysburg, or of the Quakers in North Carolina to a freer air in Ohio, did not by 
any means eliminate them from the Negro ranks; but rather set them in positions where 
their own education could go on by leaps and bounds, and their inspiring personality 
become a ten-fold greater force in promoting the educational ambition of their comrades. 
In 1825 education for the Negro was undoubtedly more in honor among the white people 
than afterwards. The advertisements of the time show that it was sometimes regarded 
as adding to the market value of a slave, so as to be put forward to help the sale. By 
the middle of the century all this was changed; the schools of free Negroes were frowned 
upon and teaching slaves was under the ban; an intelligent Negro became an object of 
suspicion, and it was not politic for one to be known as able to read and write. On this 
account the estimate of their numiber was likely to be much below what it actuaily was. 


PRE-CIVIL-WAR PERIOD. 


Although some of the early State legislatures passed laws providing for the super- 
vision of meetings of slaves by white men, the more stringent laws prohibiting the 
assembling and teaching of Negroes were not passed, until the period between 1830 
and 1835. The immediate cause of the passage of these laws was a series of uprisings 
of slaves. The laws were enacted to prevent the slaves from reading the literature of 
the French and Haitian Revolutions and the writings of the abolitionists. 
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While these laws were a natural expression of the highly wrought emotional excite- 
ment that prevailed after the disturbance headed by Denmark Vesey and the more 
serious affair of Nat Turner, it is probable that such laws were not rigidly enforced. 
It is more likely that the effect of the law was to make the slaves value the ability to 
_ read all the more, and to incline them in quiet ways to impart the precious gift to their 
friends. It seems likely, too, that the more liberal-minded masters and mistresses, out in 
the open country over the vast regions of the South, thought nothing whatever of such 
a law and paid no attention to it, in any instructions they wished to impart to favorite 
servants in their houses. As bearing on this point, some weight may be given to words 
uttered about 1840 by the Hon. J. B. O’Neal, a distinguished jurist of South Carolina, 
at one time Speaker of the House of Representatives, and in his later years the chief 
justice of the State: 

It is in vain to say there is danger in it. The best slaves of the State are those who can and do 
- read the Scriptures. Again, who is it that teaches your slaves to read? It is generally done by the 
children of the owners. Who would tolerate an indictment against his son or daughter for teaching a 
slave to read? Such laws look to me as rather cowardly. 

Perhaps it is not a bold conclusion that this kindly and reasonable usage in a great 
many homes was one of the things that bound the slaves so closely to their masters’ 
families as to hold them fast in all the vicissitudes of the war. 

It may safely be concluded, therefore, that a great many more Negroes were able 
to read and write in the period just preceding the Civil War than was generally thought 
to be the case, either in the South or the North. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that 
the intellectual enlightenment which was beginning to have so many expressions in 
the earlier years of the century grew on and steadily became wider in its quiet per- 
vasiveness, notwithstanding the many adverse conditions with which it had to contend. 

If the estimate is correct that some 10 per cent of the adult Negroes at the time 
of the war had the rudiments of education, or if even only 5 per cent of the freedmen 
had this knowledge, the task of the hour for the teachers was quite different from what 
has usually been supposed. To bring the chance for an education to a people of whom 
five out of every hundred have the habit of learning is another thing from dealing with 
people of whom none have taken even the first steps. It is all the difference between 
taking them at the lowest stage and meeting them after they have mastered the earlier 
lessons. It must have meant very much to the teachers if there were a few of their 
pupils who were above the primary grade. This goes far to explain the demand that 
came so soon for secondary schools and those of a more advanced grade. There were 
some of the pupils whose education had begun long before these teachers s-*y them; 
had begun in their old slave environment and with their own parents or somé fellow 
slave, or perhaps their master’s children, for teachers; and so they were the more ready 
for new privileges. 

It may well be supposed that these men and women of greater intelligence, as soon 
as opportunities began to open, were especially ambitious for the superior education of 
their children and that the pupils of most promise in all the schools were largely drawn 
from their ranks. This is the ready explanation of the swift development of these 
schools and of the necessity for classes above the primary grade. Here, too, is the 
explanaticn of certain unlooked-for manifestations of a scholarly spirit and intellectual 
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aptitude that early surprised the teachers. Actually their pupils, many of them, had 
a good deal more back of them than they ever imagined. They were of parentage that 
was by no means to be despised. They had been tenderly watched over from infancy 
and received a careful training in manners and behavior. As servants in their mas- 
ter’s house they had been daily observers of the life going on there; breathing its atmos- 
phere of elevation; seeing the able men and cultivated women that were entertained 
at its table; listening often to superior conversation, and catching many a strong im- 
pression to stay with them. 
THE CIVIL-WAR PERIOD. 


The Negroes as contraband.—The soldiers of the Union armies did not see much of 
the favorable aspect of slavery. Neither did the officers of the several Freedmen’s 
Commissions or the agents of philanthropic societies or the missionary teachers who 
came down from the North in the wake of the armies. They saw the riff-raff of slavery 
which drifted into the camps. The army posts were generally in the neighborhood of 
great plantations, where slaves were worked in large gangs at raising cotton, rice, and 
sugar. Fortress Monroe was at the edge of the Virginia plantations; Newbern was 
adjacent to those of eastern North Carolina; Hilton Head was in the region of the rice 
swamps and sea-island cotton, where to-day some 90 per cent of the inhabitants are 
Negroes; Mobile was similarly placed; New Orleans was the metropolis of the sugar 
industry with vast plantations, in which the condition of the field workers was hardest; 
Port Hudson, Vicksburg, and Memphis belonged to the great cotton-raising district of 
the Mississippi Valley. At all these points the refugees were mostly field hands. 

The more attractive and competent servants, attached more closely to their masters 
by personal interest as well as by their fidelity, were seldom seen in the camps. They 
did what they thought to be their duty, as they had always done. They kept the same 
attitude toward their masters and their masters’ families as before the war. They did 
the best they knew how with the estates left in their charge; keeping along in the familiar 
round of daily tasks; bringing to their service perhaps a more scrupulous fidelity be- 
cause of the heavier responsibilities falling to them in the absence of their masters at 
_the front; tenderly watching over their lonely mistresses and the children, intent on 
making their burdens a little lighter, and comforting them in the hours of their sorrow, 
raising the cotton and corn, and tending the garden; looking out for the cattle, and 
keeping supplies of food in store for the great house and also for the cabins; meeting 
each emergency in simple, unwavering steadfastness; and all with full knowledge that 
defeat of the Confederate cause would mean the breaking of their bonds. 

’ The great body of the Negroes remained where they had always lived during the 
whole four years. The number of those to whom the Freedmen’s Bureau gave out 
rations was at one time 90,637. This was just after the war closed, in August, 1865, 
and it included the distributions at all the army posts. A large number; but how few 
compared with those who never came to the bureau! Make it fourfold for the whole 
length of the war; callit 400,000, and even then it is only some zo per cent of the estimated 
4,000,000 Negroes in the country at that time, leaving 90 per cent besides them. That 
is to say, something like three and a half million remained in tHe service of their old 
masters till the proclamation of President Lincoln set them free. These of course in- 
cluded all the more steady-going and contented; most of those whdé had kind and con- 
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siderate masters; the industrious, skillful, and competent; the house servants; the 
managers—about all who were intrusted with serious responsibilities on the estates to 
which they belonged. 

The Southern white people usually speak in high praise of the behavior of their 
slaves while the war was going on. It was convincing proof of intrinsic worth to deserve 
such praise. It was a revelation of character such as neither the North nor the South 
had looked for. The South had feared that the Negroes might rise in insurrection at the 
first favorable moment; the North had expected that they would, and that the Con- 
federate government, thus attacked in the rear, would be hopelessly disorganized. Both 
were surprised, for the Negroes became a source of strength to the Confederacy; they 
kept up the industries of the country, did the work in all fields for raising supplies to feed 
the people and maintain the armies. They were not the fickle creatures many had 
supposed, but were found to be thoroughly reliable. 

To be sure, this was largely due to habit. It wasa consequence of training. Slavery 
was a discipline. On every estate, in every day of the year, there were things to be done 
and the slaves had to do them. That was their regular life and they knew no other. 
They were under a certain pressure to do as well as they could. Promptness, agility, and 
skill met with favor. Proficiency was likely to gain promotion. ‘Those of the most 
ability came to the front and were wanted in places where their superiority could be made 
the most of. There was a classification; at the bottom were the field hands, those who 
were set to dig and carry burdens; above these were overseers and managers; then those 
skilled in trades had their places—carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, and wheelwrights; 
teamsters had a certain dignity, for it required judgment to handle horses and mules, 
and still more to make up a load of goods and to deal tactfully with merchants. In the 
_ ordering of the house and in the care of the master’s family, there were high positions of 
another sort, some of delicacy and personal familiarity, often involving sacred con- 
fidences and important interests. The positions of greater dignity were the natural 
prizes of diligence and ambition, and when once such a position had been gained the 
greatest care was taken to satisfy its demands and to continue in favor. Thus there 
were not a few able men and women among the slaves and in the homes of slaveholders 
who were devoted to their masters’ concerns, and qualified when left to themselves to 
carry on affairs with little risk to the estate. 

The Negroes who came straggling into the Union lines were of a different type. 
They were hungry, ragged, ignorant, confused by their wretched plight and begging for 
protection. The first necessity was food, shelter, clothing; in some cases immediate 
medical attendance; and the pitiable creatures were to be counted by hundreds and 
thousands. ‘The appeal that went up to the people cf the North was not altogether 
unlike that which has come from the stricken and homeless sufferers in the European 
war. And the response at that time was similar to the generous relief provided for the 
people of Belgium, Serbia, and Poland. 

But in one respect the need of these Negroes was peculiar. They were escaped 
slaves, and it was decided that they were not to be returned to slavery; so it was a 
question, not merely of present relief, but of how they could be provided for permanently. 
Something had to be done that they might be prepared to take care of themselves event- 
ually and make an honest living. In the new life of independence they were entering 
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they had everything to learn; therefore they had to be taught. Inaword, those who were 
dealing with them had about the same problem to handle that the old Virginia settlers 
had when the first cargo of Negroes was landed there from Africa. These sorry creatures 
must be taught to behave; to mind what they were about; to work and do their work 
well; to use good English and to play the part of men. It was the teacher’s job and a 
hard job for any who were bold enough to try it. 

But the teachers were forthcoming; hundreds of them; cultivated, high-minded, 
bent on accomplishing this big undertaking, with a determination something like that 
of Francis Xavier, Henry Martyn, and Adoniram Judson. And like these messengers 
to the Orient, they made their errand one of religious purpose. They could see no way 
to make these fugitive slaves into decent, law-abiding, industrious people but to give 
them a new character,.a changed life. They must be led into an intelligent religion that 
should govern the whole round of their conduct.. And for this they must be brought to 
the Bible. Therefore they must learn how to read it at the very start. Andso they went 
to teaching grown-up men and women their letters. Perhaps it looks odd to us; but there 
was good sense in it. 

It was a noble service. There were aspects of sublimity about it; and any who are 
disposed to belittle it or to speak lightly of the results that flowed from it show that 
they do not understand the tremendous interests at stake in that critical hour of the 
Nation’s life; that hour of destiny, too, for these many thousand Negroes “scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd” and faint-hearted for a friendly voice and some 
word of encouragement. ; 

While such efforts were made to teach the Negroes to read, those engaged in this - 
work did not by any means stop here; they set about every sort of teaching that might 
be of practical use. They did their best to improve the habits of the people; influencing 
them to be cleanly and orderly; calling them to promptness and regularity in their 
attendance on appointed exercises; giving the men work to do of various kinds and 
looking out to see that it was done properly; showing the women how to cook their 
food so as not to spoil it, how to mend and make garments and to be good housekeepers. 
The Boston Educational Commission in 1862 laid it down as a foremost object to bring 
about the “industrial improvement” of the Negroes, and it was in the very make-up of 
these thrifty New England men and women, and those from other parts of the North, 
to be a vital force in behalf of general efficiency wherever they took up a work like this. 

The Negroes as soldvers.—-But another school was awaiting the men in these camps. 
With the beginning of 1863, immediately after the emancipation proclamation, a call 
was made for Negroes to enlist in the United States Army, to which there came a ready 
response. Before the end of that year there were 100,000 former slaves in the military 
service, about half of whom bore arms in the ranks; and by the close of the war the number 
of Negro troops had risen to 186,000. 

It has been usual to speak of this enlistment in its bearings on the progress of the 
war. Gen. Grant set a high estimate upon his Negro troops, as some of his dis- 
patches show, and President Lincoln said: 


By arming them we have added a powerful ally. They will make good soldiers, and taking them 
from the enemy weakens him in the same proportion as they strengthen us. 
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But there is another point of view, the influence of this military life on the men 
who enlisted. Taken as they were at that time, especially those who were in the camps 
or floating about the country, without settled abodes or regular occupation, what could 
have happened more to their advantage than to be summoned to the orderly habits 
and rigid discipline of a soldier’s life? Thus, while the measure relieved the beneficent 


organizations of a burden, it put the freedmen into a far more effective school than it 


was possible to provide for them in the former way. 

In some of the regiments. there were commanding officers of so fine a mold that it 
Was an inspiration to noble manhood to be under their orders. When Gov. Andrews 
of Massachusetts was choosing officers for the two colored regiments that went from 
that State, he set it before him to find men ‘of acknowledged military ability and 
experience, of the highest social position if possible, and who believed in the capacity 
of colored men to make good soldiers.” Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of the 
first colored regiment mustered into service, was a man of this order, as his illustrious 
life has amply shown. Col. Robert Gould Shaw, of the Massachusetts Fifty-fourth, 
not only proved his own greatness, but his aptitude in making heroes of the men who 
charged with him to their death in the storming of Fort Wagner. Another of these 
commanders of Negro soldiers was Gen. Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who went from 
his honorable military service to the still larger civil service of building up the famous 
industrial school at Hampton. And yet another was Maj. Horace Bumstead, who was 
afterward president of Atlanta University. The colonels, majors, captains, and lieu- 


tenants of the colored troops as a whole were men of no ordinary character. They 


were of the sort who do not flinch from taking their stand on the side of an unpopular 
cause, so it be right, and they put their best endeavor into, the training of the troops 
over whom they were in command. It was an educational opportunity of no trifling 
significance. Two years or more of daily drill in such a school had in it the making of 
manhood. 

Freedmen’s Aid Societies.—Soon after the Civil War began, several societies were 
formed to aid in the care and education of the freedman.' With the progress of the war 
the operations of the societies were constantly changing to meet new demands. They 
began at Fortress Monroe and Hilton Head in 1861 and took up work in other places, 
as one by one they were opened, and necessity appeared for the service they might ren- 
der. As the field widened, supplies in larger quantity were required, more money had 
to be raised, and a greater number of agents and teachers sent down to the several cen- 
ters of activity. The teachers at the beginning were mostly men, as was befitting the 
rough duties undertaken; but it was not long before conditions were such as to invite 
the ministries of women and the force was largely made up of them. The work of 
looking after the refugees yielded in time to efforts of many kinds in behalf of the 
communities. Attention was turned to the young people and children, and schools 
were opened and maintained particularly for their benefit. Preaching and Sunday- 
school work were also made very prominent. Thus a certain stability and promise of 
continuance began to be seen. 

While the war lasted, these movements were carried on and maintained by volun- 
tary organizations in the North, though uniformly with the approval and cooperation 
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of the military forces. But on March 3, 1865, about a month before the surrender of 
Gen. Lee, the United States Congress passed an act establishing the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in the War Department: ‘A bureau of refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, to which 
should be committed the supervision and management of all abandoned lands and the © 
control of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen.” ‘This brought the Govern- 
ment into formal participation in these endeavors with the certainty of adequate finan- 
cial resources. The bureau was organized with a general superintendent, a general 
inspector, and a superintendent of schools in each district. ‘In entering on the work 
a few schools were found in charge of tax commissioners, a few maintained by the 
Negroes themselves; but by far the greater number were under the care of the North- 
ern societies. General supervision was at once instituted over all schools; reports were 
made at stated intervals; unused Government buildings were thrown open for school 
houses, and transportation and subsistence for a time were furnished to the teachers.” 
This cooperation was definitely approved by Congress in the following year, July 16, 
1866, and provision for maintenance extended to two years from that date. Half a 
million dollars was set aside for school expenses. Then grading and systematizing 
followed, and the societies were stimulated to greater endeavor. The efficiency of the 
bureau continued to 1870, when the last congressional appropriations for this object 
were expended and its influence became little more than nominal. 

At first, and for some years after the close of the war, the teaching in colored schools 
was mostly elementary. It was so from the nature of the situation. There was no call 
for any other than the simplest lessons; and after the Negroes had all been made free 
it was most essential that a chance should be given them everywhere to acquire some 
education as a qualification for citizenship. So the task of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
joining with the other agencies already in the field, was to set up these elementary 
schools in all places where there were freedmen to attend them. These schools were 
made public in the largest sense and free to all who cared to attend them. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AFTER THE WAR. 


White church boards..—With these developments under the leadership of the bureau, 
the people who had maintained the previous operations began to turn their minds to 
schools of a higher grade; and at this point appear indications of denominational 
purpose. During the war, considerations of patriotism and humanity were dominant, 
and churches of every name united in the efforts undertaken; but, with the return of 
peace, missionary enterprise took into view the churches that were to grow up among 
the freedmen, and shaped itself more or less in their behalf. This was most natural 
in those churches whose affiliations in the South had been strongest before the war— 
the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. For the sake of these churches 
that were to be, they took measures to build up schools of higher learning at carefully 
chosen centers, which they hoped might become favorite resorts for scholars, rallying 
points for religious organization and institutions of Christian culture and enlighten- 
ment for all the region around. 

The Baptists instituted Shaw University at Raleigh in 1865, Roger Williams at 
Nashville and Morehouse at Atlanta in 1867, Leland at New Orleans in 1869, and 
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Benedict at Columbia in 1871; and the Free Baptists established Storer at Harpers 
Ferry in 1867. The Methodist Episcopal Church instituted Walden at Nashville in 
1865, Rust at Holly Springs in 1866, Morgan at Baltimore in 1867, Haven Academy at 
Waynesboro in 1868, Claflin at Orangeburg in 1869, and Clark at Atlanta in 1870. ‘The 
Presbyterians already had their important school in Pennsylvania, called Ashmun 
Institute, now Lincoln University, founded in 1854; to which was added Biddle Uni- 
versity in 1867. The Episcopal Church instituted St. Augustine’s at Raleigh in 1867. 

The larger number of those who had been most actively engaged in the school 
work during the war continued to keep the educational interests of the colored people 
uppermost in their thought and were less inclined to plans for church extension; but 
they saw the necessity for advanced training to prepare teachers for the immense field 
that was opening to view; and so they also turned a great deal of attention to building 
up institutions of higher learning for this object. This was the case with the American 
Missionary Association. At this period it depended for its maintenance on contribu- 
tions from the people of several different denominations; it was not practicable, there- 
fore to do much in the way of church activity. Later on, as a number of these denomi- 
nations undertook operations by themselves, the association was left to the support of 
Congregational churches, and so became a Congregational agency; but this development 
could not be foreseen at that time. Its work then was necessarily restricted to the 
educational field. Perhaps for this very reason it was the more prolific in schools 
especially designed for preparing teachers. In 1865 it had Avery Institute at Charleston, 
Ballard Normal at Macon, and Washburn at Beaufort, N. C.; in 1866, Trinity at Athens, 
Ala., Gregory at Wilmington, N. C., and Fisk University at Nashville; in 1867, Talla- 
dega College in Alabama, Emerson at Mobile, Storrs at Atlanta, and Beach at Savannah; 
in 1868, Hampton Institute in Virginia, Knox at Athens, Ga., Burwell at Selma, Ala., 
since removed to Florence, and the Ely Normal, now a public school in Louisville; in 
1869, Straight University at New Orleans, Tougaloo in Mississippi, Le Moyne at Mem- 
phis, and Lincoln at Marion, Ala.; in 1870, Dorchester Academy at McIntosh, and the 
Aibany Normal in Georgia. 

The United States Government in 1867 chartered Howard University ‘‘for the 
education of youth in the liberal arts and sciences,” with special provision for the higher 


education of negroes, but designed for all who might wish to study there, with no race 


discriminations. 

Several notable schools were started in this early period by representatives of the 
Society of Friends; in 1862 Miss,Towne and Miss Murray opened the Penn School on 
Helena Island, in the neighborhood of Hilton Head; in 1865 Cornelia Hancock, of Phila- 
delphia, opened the Laing School at Mount Pleasant, in the vicinity of Charleston, and 
carried it on till 1869, when it passed into the charge of Abby D. Munro, of Bristol, R. L., 
who continued it for upward of 40 years; in 1868 Martha Schofield, of Pennsylvania, 
founded the industrial school at Aiken which bears her name and was under her man- 
agement till very recently, when she resigned on account of the infirmities of age. In 
1364 Calvin and Alida Clark, with the support of the Society of Friends in Indiana, 
started a work for colored orphans in Helena, Ark.; and then, in 1869, the educational 
need having become paramount, removed some 10 miles to a farm in the country and 
estalished there the Southland College. 
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Many Unitarians, from the beginning, have been among the foremost supporters of 
this educational work for the colored people, but have been quite satisfied to let their 
gifts go in whatever channels seemed most inviting, without taking pains to have them 
credited to any organization of their particular denomination. 

The growth of educational forces throughout the field is shown by the continual 
establishment of new schools as well as by the increasing effectiveness of the older ones. 
Several churches that have not been referred to have had an important share in the 
movement. The Reformed Presbyterians had their workers among the Negro refugees 
at Beaufort, Fernandina, Washington, and Natchez during the war. Between 1864 
and 1866 they maintained a school at Natchez with an enrollment of some 300 pupils, 
but in 1874 they undertook a more permanent work in Selma, Ala., with the planting 
of Knox Academy, which has kept to high educational standards and exerted a most 
important influence. The United Presbyterians, likewise, had a school in Nashville in 
1863, which was carried on in a quiet way till 1875, when Knoxville College was started 
to do normal work and forthwith took its position as a central station from which a 
whole group of schools was directed, several in east Tennessee, others in North Carolina 
and Virginia, and a number of rural schools in Wilcox County, Ala. In 1878 a school 
was opened at Franklinton, N. C., which was maintained by the ‘‘American Christian 
Convention” and in 1890 was chartered as the Franklinton Christian College. The 
Southern Presbyterians, in 1876, established Stiliman Institute at Tuscaloosa for the 
education of Negroes for the Christian ministry. The Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1884 founded Paine College at Augusta, Ga. Thus the several bodies of 
Christian people each had its own organized activities in behalf of the colored people. 

Negro church boards..—Meanwhile, as these people became better educated, their 
churches grew in numbers and strength, and the conviction began to find expression 
that they ought to have schools under their own management. The African Methodist 
Church had already had Wilberforce in Ohio, founded in 1847, and Western in Kansas, 
founded in 1864; but they felt that the time had come for other institutions, which should 
be planted at important centers of power in the South. So, in 1880, this church secured 
ground in Columbia, S. C., began to build as soon as they were able, and in 1881 opened 
Allen University; then steps were taken to establish another school in Atlanta, and in 
1885 Morris Brown was opened to students; now they have schools at Waco, Tex., 
Jackson, Miss., Selma, Ala., and elsewhere. At about the same time the Zion Methodist 
Church moved for the establishment of Livingstone College, which was incorporated in 
1879 and began work on its present site at Salisbury in 1882; this church now has other 
smaller schools also. The Colored Methodist Church, which is closely affiliated with the 
Southern Methodist Church, projected Lane College, at Jackson, Tenn., in 1878, and in 
1882 a building was erected and the school opened; this body now has other schools at 
Birmingham, Ala., Holly Springs, Miss., and Tyler, Tex. The Colored Baptists have 
shown similar enterprise, often in cooperation with the Home Mission Society of the 
Northern Baptists, but particularly through their own conventions. 

Location of schools—There is a good deal of significance in the location of these 
various schools for secondary and advanced instruction. - Observers now are surprised at 
the manner of their distribution through the country. Some are found in parts where 


1 For a discussion of the present work ot these beards, see p. 150. 
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the colored people are comparatively few, while in another region where the people are 
nearly all Negroes there are practically no schools of any kind. What is the reason for 
such an unfortunate distribution? The reason is this: When the schools were started, 
the main question was not so much where the founder would like to go, as where he 
could go. Occasionally the mistake was made of planting a school where it was not 
wanted, where hostile eyes were on it from the start and hostile hands waited for the 
chance to root it out; but usually the choice was wiser. Most of the more important 
schools were placed where there was a distinct call for them. A friendly feeling toward 
them was shown by the influential white people of the neighborhood, at least a tolerant 
disposition; and colored people of more than ordinary intelligence came forward and 
eagerly urged the advantages and claims of their particular community. Not only does 
a good schoo! brings prosperity to the community, but a good community brings pros- 
perity to the school. We have always known this about white schools; it is just the 
same in the story of Negro schools. 

Many of these schools are in places that were centers of educational influence under 
the old system of things, and long before they were ever thought of. They were planted 
in a prepared soil, with a congenial atmosphere, and this accounts largely for their 
healthy growth and present strength. Glance at some of these old educational cen- 
ters, famous long ago for the academy or college to which came the sons and daughters 
of wealthy planters and business men, lawyers, ministers, and physicians of the old 
South; and which were large-minded enough to welcome into their neighborhood the 
schools intended for the aspiring children of their former slaves. Washington was such a 
center, and now it has Howard University; Richmond, Petersburg, and Lynchburg were 
such centers in Virginia, and each of them now has one or more influential schools for 
the colored people; the same is true of Raleigh, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and Char- 
lotte in North Carolina; so of Columbia and Charleston, S. C.; Augusta, Athens, At- 
lanta, and Macon, Ga.; Lexington, Ky.; Nashville, Knoxville, and Jackson, Tenn.; Tal- 
ladega, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Athens, Florence, Tuskegee, and Huntsville, Ala.; Holly 
Springs, Jackson, and Natchez, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; Little Rock, Ark.; Austin and 
Waco, Tex. A college or boarding school liberalizes the community where it stands. 
The atmosphere of sound learning is hospitable to worthy endeavor even when it runs 
across the grain of traditional practice. The young people of such a place acquire more 
or less of the educational spirit. The servants are affected by it; the janitors who 
look after the buildings, the waiters who serve at a commencement banquet, the house- 
maids in every professor’s house where distinguished men of learning are entertained 
from time to time, get the ideas that are ruling all about them. In such intellectual 
centers, therefore, schools for the colored people took root most readily, and grew more 
vigorously than among different surroundings. 

And the sort of school it had to be was pretty much determined by these ante- 
cedent circumstances; it had to be such a school as the people were used to. The 
schools that were wanted were of the usual kind, such as were seen all over the South 
as well as throughout the North, with the ordinary readers, spellers, arithmetics, and 
geographies. It has become the fashion to disparage these old schools and their simple 
methods; but 50 years ago people in the United States knew nothing about any others. 
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After all it may well be questioned whether the particular method is of so vital 
consequence. The essential thing then was some sort of school with some method and 
with a live, intelligent teacher to put into it the power of a noble character. What 
needed most to be learned was obedience, order, neatness, thoroughness; the aptitude 
for study, for fastening the mind upon a subject and keeping at it till the lesson was 
mastered. ‘These children needed to get the habit of intellectual industry to go with 
them, as long as they should live. Such results are borne in upon the pupil’s character 
by the inspiration of a winning, forceful teacher more than by all the devices of peda- 
gogy. And the fitness of these schools for the exigency which brought them into exist- 
ence is to be judged, not by their correspondence to any models we may set up 50 
years afterwards, but by what they have done in their own time for the men and women 
who have attended their courses and gone out from them to be teachers, writers, and 
speakers; leaders of thought and moiders of opinion among their people bewildered 
with the new manner of life and the new duties that had so suddenly fallen to them. 


EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 


Several funds have been put in the hands of trustees with the purpose that the 
income accruing may be appropriated year by year to aid in this work. A fund of some 
significance was established in 1850 by John McDonough, a wealthy slaveholder of New 
Orleans, with the design of colonizing Negroes in Africa. He had given his own slaves a 
special training to fit them for usefulness in the new colony, and in his will he directed 
that an annuity of $25,000 be provided for a continuance of the work. This provision 
was ruled out by the court, and instead the gross sum of $100,c00 was paid over to the 
American Colonization Society. Another large amount went to the cities of Baltimore 
and New Orleans for the education of poor children. The public schools of New Orleans 
are still receiving some income from this source and a share goes to schools for Negroes. 
In 1867 George Peabody instituted the fund called by his name with the intent of aiding 
the education of all the people in the Southern States. At the time, the public-school 
system was in the formative stage and the practice of separate schools for the children 
of the two races had not arisen. When the double system became established, the 
larger part of the income was applied to the education of white children, though some 
of it was used for training Negroes to become teachers. The John F. Slater fund was 
established in 1882 and its entire income was to go for the education of the colored 
people. It was the same with the Daniel Hand fund entrusted to the American Missionary 
Association in 1888. So it also was with the Negro rural school fund, instituted in 
1907 by Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, and the Phelps-Stokes fund in 1909 given 
partly for the educational improvement of the Negroes. Other smaller funds of like 
purpose need not be mentioned here. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


One of the impressive developments in this story of education for the colored people 
has been that of manual training and industrial instruction. ‘The source of this devel- 
opment has been to a large extent the Hampton Institute and its gifted founder, Gen. 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. In his early home in Hawaii, Armstrong became familiar 
with this method of teaching, followed by his missionary father in his endeavors for the 
improvement of the native islanders there, and he early saw its applicability to the 
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freedmen who came under his oversight, first as soldiers under his command and later 
as students in the school which he founded. His methods early found favor, espe- 
cially with many business men in the North, and with a number of leading white men 
in the South who were greatly interested in Negro education. Among the latter, Dr. 
William H. Ruffner, the State superintendent of public instruction in Virginia, was 
deeply impressed with their value and actively used his great influence to forward the 
interests of the school. In the field at large, however, little thought was bestowed on 
industrial education before 1880. Dr. Barnas Sears, in all his great ministry of 12 years 
with the Peabody Fund, was occupied with the conventional type of education, espe- 
cially with the literary training of teachers, and his reports from year to year make no 
mention of industrial training. In many of the schools taught by northern teachers, a 
good deal of practical instruction was given in personal neatness and general efficiency, 
including lessons in sewing, cooking, and the proper care of their homes; but this was 
not brought to the front as belonging to their education. But in 1881, Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, who succeeded Dr. Sears as agent of the Peabody Fund, in his first report, calls 
particular attention to Hampton Institute and quotes Dr. Ruffner as pronouncing it 
“the most valuable of all the schools opened on this continent for colored people.’’ In 
the following year the Slater Fund was established, and while the founder of this fund 
in his statement of its purposes dwells on instruction “in the common branches of 
secular learning, associated with training in just notions of duty toward God and 
man” and on ‘‘the training of teachers from among the people requiring to be taught,” 
making no allusion to industrial features; when the Slater Fund board on October, 
1882, drew up resolutions on the course they should follow, one of them was as follows: 
That so far as practicable the scholars receiving the benefit of this foundation shall be trained in 
some manual occupation, simultaneously with their mental and moral instruction. 
This was in effect an adoption of Armstrong’s methods to become the policy of the fund. 
The general agent of the fund, Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, of Georgia, heartily entered 
into this policy. In his first report in 1883, he speaks as follows: 
Investigation shows that only a small number of the higher grade schools for colored youth have made 
any experiments in connecting handicraft training with instruction in books. With the work done by 
Hampton Institute under the direction of Gen. Armstrong, the board isfamiliar. It is proper to say that 
some of the most experienced workers in this field are not convinced of the wisdom of making industrial 
training an important feature in their plans and efforts. Many equally experienced entertain no doubts 
on this subject. They believe that industrial training is not only desirable as affording the means of 
making a more self-reliant and self-supporting population, but necessary as furnishing some of the con- 
ditions of the best intellectual and moral discipline of the colored people—especially of those who are to 
be the teachers and guides of their people. In this opinion your agent entirely concurs. 


Two years later, in 1885, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, the president of Johns Hopkins 
University and the secretary of the Slater Fund board, presented the following state- 
ment as embodying suggestions made by several members: 

The subject of manual training in connection with mental discipline is so important, so specific, 
and so difficult, that it requires very careful attention. A great amount of experience has been acquired 
upon this subject in different cities of this country and abroad, which ought to be brought together. 
There is a great diversity of opinion as to the methods which should be employed. Having given em- 
phasis to manual training in their previous action, the trustees should now take measures to explain what 
they think is feasible among the schools for freedmen. 
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In 1886, four years after the establishment of the Slater Fund, Dr. Haygood refers 
to the subject again in these words: 

The Slater Fund has set forward incalculably the cause of industrial education in the best schools 
for colored people in the South. When the work of this board began, few schools gave it any place in 
their system; now there are few that do not give it place. There is more kindly feeling among southern 
white people toward these schools than heretofore, and the influence of the Slater Fund has helped 
much in bringing about this better state of things. 


Dr. Haygood was agent of this fund for nine years, till 1891, when he resigned to 
become a bishop of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. Some of his reflections 
in closing this work are interesting in their bearings upon the growth of industrial edu- 
cation during these years: 

Within a few days after entering upon the work of my agency, I visited Mr. Slater at his home in 
Norwich, and in long and painstaking interviews with him sought to find out just what his conceptions of 
the uses of his foundation were. What I know to have been his wish I have kept steadily in view during 
the nine years of my agency; at the same time seeking to the best of my ability to observe the general 
instructions of the board of trustees. * * * 

As a general principle I have not encouraged the use of machinery, except of the simpler kinds. 
Training in the use of hand tools is more educative, useful to larger numbers, and less costly. Compara- 
tively small sums appropriated to the different schools made industrial training available to a large num- 
ber of students. Besides, mastery in the use of hand tools is, at this time and under the conditions sur- 
rounding the Negro race, more useful to the masses of them than the knowledge of machinery. I wish 
to add at this point the expression of my opinion on two points of practical moment. I believe that 
relatively larger returns, in useful training, have come from compararively small appropriations; and I 
am entirely convinced that we can not make industrial training self-sustaining without sinking to a hurt- 
ful degree the educative part of the work in the effort to secure profits. 


During the nine years here referred to, public opinion both North and South went 
through a great change in the way of more comprehensive views of education. Dr. 
Haygood reflected convictions that were widely accepted. In 1881, Booker T. Wash- 
ington started his school at Tuskegee and the growth of that school was both a cause 
and consequence of the increased interest in industrial education. Projected by a man 
who had acquired his education at Hampton and become imbued with its ideas, Tuskegee 
Institute undertook to apply its lessons in the heart of Alabama, where most of the people 
were Negroes and only a few of these were able to read. He was wise enough to keep 
in close communication with Hampton and its management, to look for encouragement 
to the generous supporters of that institution, and to draw revenues from the same 
sources of maintenance; he was also able enough to handle the enterprise, to conquer 
opposition, and overcome obstacles that would have disheartened an ordinary man; and 
he had so happy a gift of conciliation as to win the friendship and admiration of the 
southern white people whenever the opportunity could be found, and to gain from 
them a moral support that was worth more than money to his work. Thus, in the 
course of time, Booker T. Washington’s school became as famous as Hampton, acquired 
a property of about the same value, and became the recipient of an equal revenue. 
A score of other industrial schools have been successful, acquiring a good deal of property 
and gaining revenues for maintenance so ample as to indicate a partiality of donors in 
the North for schools of this order. 
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The development of the land-grant schools for Negroes is closely connected with the 
extension of industrial education. 
The Morrill fund, established in 1862, undertook to provide for the maintenance of 
_an agricultural and mechanical college in each of the several States. The institutions 
were practically all for the white youth of the land. In 1890 it was further enacted that 
each State should receive an additional sum of $15,000, with an annual increase of $1,000 
until the appropriation should be $25,000. This act specified that the colored people of 
each State should have their equitable proportion. The result of this act was the organi- 
zation of a separate school for Negroes in each of the 17 Southern States. It was pro- 
vided that none of this money could be used for building purposes. To secure the appro- 
-priation, therefore, a State was under the necessity of making additional appropriations 
from its own resources. “Each institution is maintained partly by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and partly by the government of the individual State, thus insuring a financial 
stability much greater than most schools had heretofore enjoyed. 

Under the act of 1862 schools were started in the several Southern States and were 
most of them open for classes about 1872. These have developed into large and flourish- 
ing institutions for the instruction of white youth in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
In three States a part of the grant was early applied to the benefit of Negroes. In 
Virginia a third of the grant went to Hampton Institute; in South Carolina a portion 
went. to Claflin; and in Mississippi Alcorn was made accessible to both white and colored, 
with the result that by 1876 it was reported to be ‘practically for the colored alone.” 
Hampton’s whole plan was in perfect accord with the purpose of the grant and was ready 
for it in 1870; the amount annually received was some $12,000 or more, which became a 
strong reenforcement to its natural growth. At Claflin the grant was applied to the 
building up of an industrial department which has had an honorable history. Alcorn 
was not so fortunate, reporting two teachers and 41 students in 1876 and two teachers 
with only 17 students in 1877, illustrating the truth that something more than an 
assured income is requisite for a school’s prosperity. With the passing of the years, 
however, this institution has come to have an important place in the educational work 
of the State. 

The Congressional act of 1890, while adding to the resources of all these schools, took 
particular care to provide for the Negroes of every State. Consequently, within the two 
or three years following, many new institutions of this kind were started especially for 
colored students; in 1893 such schools were reported at Normal, Ala., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Tallahassee, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Frankfort, Ky., New Orleans, La., Jefferson City, Mo., 
Greensboro, N. C., Prairie View, Tex., and Institute, W. Va. In Tennessee, Knoxville 
College was made recipient of the grant and added an industrial department to its 
literary course. In South Carolina, an industrial college was established at Orangeburg 
and received the funds that had been handled by Claflin up to that time. The total 
income of these grants in that year was $128,349, to which were added the State appro- 
priations and gifts from other sources till the entire expenditures amounted to $349,580. 
This was for 14 schools. 

The generosity of these provisions may be better understood by a comparison with 
the cost of maintaining other schools for the colored people. In that same year the 
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appropriations of the American Missionary Association for 20 of its largest colored schools, 
including Fisk, Talladega, Tougaloo, and Straight, with an enrollment of 6,931 students, 
were $175,607; and the similar schools maintained by other boards, the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, and the Baptist, were maintained at a cost that was certainly no larger. 
These land-grant schools, then, had a considerable financial advantage over all the 
old schools from the very start. 

That advantage did not lessen with the passing of time. With each successive 
year they had more money; they could improve their property, add to their buildings 
and equipment, and lay out a little larger plan. In 1907 Congress made a fresh grant, 
which gave all these schools another lift. So, by the report of 1914, we find 17 of these 
land-grant schools, in as many different States, having an income from the grants of 
$281,030; from the States, $368,487; and enough from other sources to make a total of 
$1,091,633; also that they employ 521 teachers, of whom 315 are men and 196 women; 
while their student body consists of 9,251, of whom 4,220 are male and 5,031 female. 
A growth like this in sc few years is most significant. 

Foremost among them, and holding a place all its own, is Hampton Institute. The 
first colored school to profit by the Morrill Fund, it became in due time an extraordinary 
interpretation of its usefulness. Steadily, since 1870, with an effectiveness that has 
increased from year to year, it has shown the educative possibilities of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits. And in doing so it has found the course of prosperity, attracting 
to itself enthusiastic supporters from many quarters, and deriving materials for mainte- 
nance from innumerable sources. It has also brought about a marked change in the 
prevalent opinion concerning the sort of education best adapted to the great majority of 
the colored people at the present time. It has strengthened faith in the land-grant 
schools for Negroes throughout the country; and besides this has magnified the general 
utility of industrial training. This has influenced the courses of instruction in most of 
the more important institutions and led to the starting of many new schools on the 


industrial plan. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES. 


The public-school system inaugurated for white and colored youth in all the South- 
ern States after the war was slower than its projectors hoped in bringing to pass the great 
results of popular education for which it was designed. The old private schools and 
colleges, for white youth, as many of them as were able after the four years of disaster, 
took up their tasks anew and continued their opportunities of learning and culture for 
the well-to-do, who could afford the expense involved. But the new exigencies of the 
hour called for universal education; and this at once. There was not time for a natural, 
orderly growth. It had to be set up as best it could be out of hand, in any way that 
looked possible and with whatever materials could be found. 

Dr. Curry, speaking at Capon Springs in 1899, used the following words: 

It must be borne in mind that under the ancient régime no public-school system providing universal 
education existed at the South. There was no system adequate even to the education at public expense 
of the white youth. Our peculiar social system forbade the education of the Negroes. That obviously - 
would have been impossible and dangerous. In the course of a few years systems for both races were 
established. The difficulties were very great. Population was sparse, roads were bad, schoolhouses 
did not exist, there was an absolute want of acquaintance with the machinery of public schools, no 
sufficient supply of competent teachers was to be had, and weighing down all spirit of hopeful progress 
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was the dreary poverty of the taxpayer * * *. Despite the environment and the hopelessness of 
the outlook, there were a few who felt that the teatice of the South, the recovery of its lost prestige, 
depended on universal education. They felt that no better service could be rendered to the country 
and the great problems which embarrassed or darkened action than a scheme of applying systems, tried 
and known elsewhere, to the renaissance of the South. Therefore, with hope and courage amid the 
gloom of disappointment and poverty and despair, the pressure of adverse circumstances, and the 


_ Struggle for subsistence, they advocated and secured the incorporation into organic law of general educa- 


tion as the only measure which promised to lift up the lately servile race and restore the white people 
to their former prosperity. 

Dr. Curry’s remark, “‘No sufficient supply of competent teachers was to be had,”’ 
goes to the heart of the difficulty encountered in trying to build up the new system of 
public schools. It was a difficulty that Government appropriations could not reach and 
in the presence of which legislation was almost helpless. It was thought to meet the 
great emergency by ‘“‘National aid to public schools,” and the famous Blair bill was 


battled over in Congress one session after another. People could not understand why 


so many southern statesmen fought this bill with an almost furious opposition, while 
others defended and worked for it with a vehemence equally earnest. The measure 
proposed an appropriation of $77,000,000, to be applied in annual installments, 
for a stated period, to provide school privileges for the neglected children of the 
Nation. It was expected that the southern people would be the chief beneficiaries of 
the fund and it would have undoubtedly been established if the southern sentiment had 
been universally favorable. The bill was defeated by opposition from this quarter. Some 
of the most high-minded southern people looked upon it as a menace to civic virtue and 
likely to do more harm than good. On thisaccount we may well doubt whether it would 
have been effective for the purpose in mind. It could have built schoolhouses, increased 
the pay of school officers and teachers, and put money into many waiting pockets; but 
this might not have cultivated to any great extent the essential educational spirit; and 
certainly it could not have made inspiring teachers. 

The traditions of the southern people, excepting in North Carolina, were against 
free schools, even for white children. They held that parents should provide for their 
own households, for their education the same as for clothes and food, and that a tax for 
the education of another man’s family isa gross wrong. Attempts were sometimes made 


' to provide schools for poor children by the gifts of generous friends and by public funds; 


but in such cases the implication of poverty put the schools almost on a level with the 
almshouse and kept them from being patronized by those who needed them most. 

The changes brought about by the war led to a new attitude toward the teacher’s 
calling and a new interest in the training of teachers. When the public schools were 
opened under the Freedmen’s Bureau, opportunity was offered to intelligent men and 
women to take the positions of instruction in them. It was a chance for earning some- 
thing that not a few southern people, in their straitened circumstances, were glad to 
accept. So it came to pass that many of the teachers in the public schools for Negroes 
were from southern white families, a practice that was long continued in a number of 
cities and that is still followed in the public schools of Charleston. With the develop- 
ment of the double system of public schools, those for white children made a special 
demand on the people who were qualified to be their teachers, and the schools for Negroes 
passed more and more into the hands of Negro teachers. 
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An unfortunate consequence of giving up the Negro schools to Negro teachers was 
a diminished interest in them on the part of the influential people of the community, 
While white teachers were in their management they themselves often became deeply 
interested in the children under their care and ainbitious for the prosperity of the school; 
and having considerable influence abroad in the community and among the men in con- 
trol of affairs, they were able to secure more favorable attention than would be given to 
Negro teachers. The schools under Negro teachers had no effective advocates, and so 
they were constant losers. They became the prey of unscrupulous politicians and the 
mark of bitter prejudice. They were discriminated against in the distribution of school 
funds; their schoolhouses were given no proper attention, so that they became shabby 
and unfit to occupy; and, worst of all, corruption entered into the appointment of the 
Negro teachers. The amazing contrast between the public schools for white children 
and those provided for Negroes in nearly all parts of the South tells the story of this 
misfortune. Charleston, however, has another account to give; the school buildings 
for colored children compare favorably with ‘those for white children ! and the colored 
schools have an equitable share of the school funds; their teachers are chosen with 
reference to their qualifications and have the advantage of association on equal terms 
with all other teachers of the city. If the employment of white teachers is chargeable 
with a certain unfairness to sore who are competent among the colored people, it 
seems to be an effective safeguard against the more disastrous unfairness which has 
befallen a great many other public schools. 

The disappearance of that old antipathy to free schools, with the prevalent unpopu- 
larity of the teacher’s occupation, and the establishment on solid foundations throughout 
the South of a system of free public schools, governed by chosen teachers and maintained 
by the State, tells of a revolution in popular opinion with which it is not easy to find a 
parallel. Incomplete as are the outworkings of the system, inferior as are a great many 
of the schools, imperfectly qualified as are not a few of the teachers now employed, 
there is vast significance in the beginnings made—in the standards of achievement that 
have been set up. The very conception of a people whose children are to grow up 
under the intellectual, moral, and spiritual discipline of appointed schools in the hands 
of carefully trained teachers worthy of so great a trust constitutes an outlook on the 
future that promises more than one can think. In such a conception there is an- 
emancipation of the mind which is a fitting sequel to the passing away of the outworn 
usages of an older time; and those who belong to the new day are in a world of enlarged 
_ privileges with unbounded possibilities of achievement. The youth in these schools to- 
day are the promise of better teachers, better schools, and a multiplying host of pupils 
to-morrow; the hope of a clearer intelligence, a finer social spirit, and a sounder na- 
tional life. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 

A serious hindrance to the best development of all this endeavor, whether in school 
or church, has been the prevalent misunderstanding between the old friends of the 
colored people in the South and their new friends in the North. This misunderstanding 
was inherent in the situation and inevitable in the very nature of things. But it was 
no less damaging for all this. 


1 This now applies, as to buildings, to several other cities. 
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What could be more pathetic? Here were these poor people suddenly torn out of 
the state in which they had always lived and made to take not only the privileges but 
the responsibilities of American citizenship. And for their introduction to this new 
heritage strangers came to’show them the way; kind and generous guides undoubtedly, 
but strangers nevertheless; and coming from a far distance, from communities unlike 
theirs, with usages and ways such as they had never known. And all about them they 
still saw their old friends, the people who had brought them up and with whom they had 
always lived; interested in them, too, as before, and wishing them well in the untried 
venture they were entering on. But between the old friends and the new there could 
be found no common ground. They had been on opposite sides in a terrible war four 
years long and growing in bitterness to the end. How was it possible for these old 
guardians of the slaves to welcome on their errand these new teachers of the freedmen ? 
And how was it possible for these teachers, bent on their message of enlightenment to 
a people brought out of bondage, to appreciate the better and gentler aspects of the hard 
system that had gone down in fire and blood? 

If at the outset the genuine Christian people on both sides could have forgotten 
for a time their differences and drawn together in mutual confidence to talk over practi- 
cal questions bearing on the work in hand, doubtless many bitternesses would have 
grown less bitter; many unhappy mistakes have been avoided; many extravagances 
_ have been saved; and perhaps the colored people as a whole would have made far 
greater progress in the best enlightenment even than the wonderful progress they have 
made. 

But so great a reconciliation takes time. Misunderstandings can be removed when 
people set about it with a will, though not in a day or a year. The people of the re- 
united States did set about this undertaking as soon as the war was over. In the passage 
between Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee at Appomattox there were conciliatory aspects. In 
President Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration and in his whole attitude there was the very 
spirit of conciliation; and as the people of the North and the South met, passed, and saw 
one another in the ordinary affairs of life, the war feeling, little by little, gave place to 
something gentler and happier. Business dealings worked swiftly to this end. Buying 
and selling, cash and credit, and bills of exchange could harbor no enmities. The quiet 
army of drummers, as a great Southern leader once remarked, were missionaries of a 
better time. Literature also played no mean part; Southern writers and Northern 
writers sent their articles to the same magazines; and readers all over the land, taking 
the same papers, adjusted their thinking to common standards and became better 
acquainted. 

Southern men.—Certain illustrious individuals have stood forth as conspicuous 
examples, true apostles in this ministry of reconciliation. Of these one of the foremost 
was Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, a preacher and author of distinction in the Southern Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. In 1881 he published a little book entitled “Our Brother in 
Black,”’ which gave expression to the best Christian sentiment of the South concerning 
the white people’s duties toward their Negro neighbors. It dwelt upon the human claims 
of the neglected colored people on the sympathy and helpful kindness of all who were 
more fortunate, especially those who called themselves the followers of Jesus Christ. 
No voice of this tenor had been heard from the South for many long years. It had in it 
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the ring of the Southern philanthropists of the early years of the Republic and of those 
who had so ardently thrown themselves into the cause of African colonization. It 
came at an opportune time, when the animosities of the great struggle were beginning 
to soften and saner thoughts were coming to prevail in the North and South alike; and 
it thrilled the North with glad surprise. The book was read by the more thoughtful 
people all over the North and revealed to them the heart of the South as they had not 
known it before. 

At just this time the Slater Fund was established in behalf of the Negroes of the 
South. It was natural that such a man should be invited to undertake the practical appli- 
cation of the fund to the purposes for which it was designed. In this position Dr. Hay- 
good was brought into intimate association with many influential people in the North 
and was made acquainted with the sentiment that had actuated the whole movement 
for the improvement of the freedmen; and at the same time he was able to acquaint 
them with the attitude of the Christian people of the South in a way that confirmed the 
impressions conveyed by his book. It becaine his official duty to visit the schools for 
colored people maintained by northern organizations in all parts of the South and to 
report to the Slater board his impressions of their worthiness or unworthiness of assist- 
ance from the fund. This was of inestimable value to the schools. He observed their 
operations from a southern point of view; not merely from his own personal viewpoint, 
but that of the better southern people as he had known it by life-long familiarity. He 
saw a great many of these schools, all the way from Washington to Texas; he visited 
them again and again through the nine years of his official connection with the fund. 
He studied the schools assiduously and sympathetically. He came to the teachers as 
a friend and counselor; and as they were far from their homes, among strangers who 
often were unsympathetic, and engaged in a service that was fuli of perplexities, they 
appreciated his courteous ways and his gentle suggestions; they welcomed his sugges- 
tions and were gladdened by his words of commendation; they confided in him; they 
won his personal esteem; they put in practice the advice he gave; and their teaching, 
their schools, and they themselves as men and women, were made better and happier 
for the visits of this Christian gentleman. 

The significance of his ministry in this field may be more clearly understood by 
examining the accounts of it which he himself gave, from year to year, in his reports 
and recommendations to the Slater board, especially that of 1891, at the close of his 
work for the fund. One or two passages will show the tenor of his thought: 

The cause of Negro education I have strenuously pleaded, in speech and in writing, upon every fit 
occasion. What I could do I have done to encourage and inspire the Negro to the best conceptions of 
Christian manhood and Christian citizenship; to convince my people, the white people of the South, 
of the duty and expediency of making the most of their Negro neighbors; to cheer the people of the 
Northern States in the stupendous work they had undertaken, and to win, if possible, their patience 
with their southern fellow citizens placed in conditions that never before came to any race. Not a 
little work I endeavored to do in these lines before I had any knowledge that there was to be a Slater 
fund. Of the truth of what I have tried to teach, of the importance and necessity of the Christian 


education of the Negro race, I am now, at the close of my special ministry in these fields, more con- 
vinced than at any time in the past. 
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In another passage he uses these remarkable words concerning the schools under 
his oversight: 


To me it will be an undying pleasure to recall the years I have spent in trying to help my “ brother 
in black.’’ The effort to help him has been an unspeakable blessing to me. I have friends among 
them I will love forever. Among the hundreds of teachers whose acquaintance I have formed in visit- 
' ing the schools I have had duties with are men and women among the very noblest I have ever known. 

Their consecration has blessed me and their kindness has brought me cheer and comfort. It will be - 
a sort of spiritual instinct with me to pray the blessings of the God and Father of us all upon these chosen 
and honored servants, my brethren and sisters in the fellowship of the cause of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

To these passages may be added another from the pen of Dr. Curry, showing the 
esteem in which he was held by that great educational statesman of the South: 

I know no one for whose judgment and opinions on this subject I have greater respect, and for whose 
labors in the difficult field where he has wrought, more grateful admiration. He has studied the matter 
carefully and his work in its far-reaching results is not determinable by overt proofs. He has sown 

_fructiferous seed which, in coming years, will ‘bear abundant and profitable fruitage. He has created 
a sounder public sentiment at the South and has identified his name imperishably with the grand 
achievements of the Slater Fund. 

Dr. Curry in his own person also exerted a powerful influence in promoting a better 
mutual understanding between northern people and those of the South. Following Dr. 
Sears as the agent of the Peabody fund in 1880, at very near the time of Dr. Haygood’s 
coming into notice at the North, he in a similar way came into intimate relations with 
the distinguished men belonging to the Peabody board and with many others who were 
influential in the educational world. Before this time, however, he had been known in 
the North, for he had acquired his professional training in the Harvard Law School and 
had been a member of Congress from Alabama previous to the secession movement. As 
a prominent representative of the Southern Confederacy he had been one of the foremost 
political leaders of the South in the reconstruction period and brought to his office the 
reputation of a clear-sighted statesman and persuasive orator. In the educational 
work to which he was called, legislation in the several States was at that time of vital 
importance, and he played a great part in securing favorable enactments. He exerted 
no small influence too in some of the congressional legislation. He was instrumental 
in establishing normal schools for the training of teachers in all the Southern States and 
did far more than can be told to give the public-school system better form and greater 
solidity. All these activities helped to make him an effective intermediary between 
the people of the North and those of the Southern Confederacy in whose fortunes he 
had borne his share. 

Northern influence.-—-At nearly the same time, in 1880, a northern man of some 
eminence, Dr. Amory Dwight Mayo, began a unique service of inquiry into educational 
conditions in the South with informing lectures, wherever he went, on improved methods 
of teaching. He had been a Unitarian minister for some 35 years, had served on boards 
of education and given a great deal of careful thought to school improvement, and had 
become widely known in the North as a lecturer and author. So he came to this new 
ministry with a well-furnished mind and wide experience, and threw himself into it 
with an ardor and deyotion that never paused to the end of his long life, which came 
in 1907. He was made welcome in schools of all sorts, those for white children equally 
with those for the colored people. Like Dr. Haygood, he came into friendly acquaint- 
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ance with a multitude of schools and teachers; with principals, school superintendents, 
and leaders of thought in all of the Southern States; and then returning to the North, 
he reported the things he had found, the discussions he had enjoyed, and the conclusions 
at which he had arrived, in the periodicals to which he had access, in addresses before 
educational gatherings, where he was always welcome, and in elaborate papers which 
_ were published in the Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Meanwhile, and profiting much by the activities of Haygood, Curry, and Mayo, 
the schools maintained by northern beneficence were many of them gaining in power 
and in the good will of their neighbors. In their several communities influential southern 
men began to serve on their boards of management, eminent southern speakers were 
heard on anniversary occasions, and the. broader-minded white people grew to have 
more interest in the acquisitions of ambitious colored people. 

This was especially so with Hampton Institute. Situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Old Point Comfort, whither visitors resorted for recreation from all parts of the 
country, and having many unusual features of attractiveness, cultivated people from 
the South and the North alike found it a delight to go over to the institute; to saunter 
through the grounds and watch the parades; to look into the classrooms and listen to 
recitations; to see the processes of industrial instruction and examine the exhibitions of 
products. Of course, southerners and northerners mingled together there in an easy- 
going way and talked over everything they saw and heard, which led along to free 
discussions of educational and national subjects of wider significance. 

The winter experiences of northern sojourners in many. southern resorts resulted 
in similar interchanges of thought; and the attendance of southern people at national 
educational association meetings, at Chautauqua assemblies, at summer schools, and in 
the numerous summer resorts of New England, the Adirondacks, and the region of the 
Great Lakes, worked quietly on toward a mutual adjustment of differences that had 
once seemed irreconcilable. 

Southern conferences.—It was only natural that this growing spirit of accord should 
eventually ripen into some organized movement. There was an approach to this in the 
Capon Springs conference of 1898. That gathering was suggested by the Lake Mohonk 
conferences instituted by Mr. Albert K. Smiley in behalf of the Indians. The Capon 
Springs meeting was in behalf of education in the South, and was attended by invited 
guests from both the North and South who were known to be personally interested in 
southern schools for all classes of people. That meeting was followed by a second at the 
same spot in 1899 and by a third in 1900. Capon Springs is a secluded valley in the 
mountains of West Virginia, reached with some difficulty, part of the journey being by 
stage coach. The meeetings were small, only about 70 being present at the largest of 
the three; but they were significant, and the papers and addresses were given wide 
publicity through the press and the published Proceedings. 

The fourth conference, in 1901, was at Winston-Salem, N. C., and marked a distinct 
advance. The point at which it assembled was more central and more accessible. 
Pains had been taken to interest representative people throughout the South, not only 
by advertising and correspondence, but by personal visits from the agent of the confer- 
ence, who explained its purpose and urged attendance. To make certain of a good party 
of northern people, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York, secured ample railroad accommo- 
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dations and invited a considerable number of carefully selected men and women to go 
with him as his guests on an excursion to educational institutions in the South and to 
take this meeting on the way. Thus it came about that the gathering was somewhat 
unusual. In fact, it was a convocation of well-known educational thinkers, from the 
South and the North alike, met with unity of purpose to talk on the most vital themes 
_and to devise measures for effective cooperation. At the conclusion of a series of in- 
spiring sessions, which brought out the conviction that the hour had come for definite 
action, it was resolved with one voice: 

To organize by the appointment of an executive board of seven, who shall be fully authorized and 
empowered to conduct: 

1. A campaign of education for free schools for all the people, by supplying literature to the news- 
paper and periodical press, by participation in educational meetings, and by general correspondence; 
and, 

2. To conduct a bureau of information and advice on legislation and school organization. 

‘It was further ordered that the chairman, Mr. Ogden, be authorized to select the board 
and that he “‘be made an eighth member of this committee.” 

In this manner the Southern Education Board was brought into existence and 
started on that course of fruitful endeavors with which thenceforth it was regularly 
identified. 

The fifth conference, in 1902, which met at Athens, Ga., the seat of the State 
University, was even more remarkable than the fourth for a large and representative 
attendance from both the South and the North and for the fraternal concord and single- 
ness of purpose that animated all that was said and done. This and the others which 
followed, at Richmond, Birmingham, Columbia, Lexington, Pinehurst, Memphis, At- 
lanta, Little Rock, Jacksonville, and Nashville, were marked by the same spirit and a 
sustained ardor worthy of the enterprise for which they were convened. In these meet- 
ings the North and the South forgot their differences and came together in the interest 
of a larger enlightenment and higher privileges for all the people. They afforded a 
forum for the discussion of a hundred vital questions and headquarters for directing a 
network of efficient educational forces that extended to a dozen great States. They 
called together a host of fine, diligent toilers and made them touch hands with a mul- 
titude of others in like circumstances, so as to be stirred with the warmth of fellow- 
ship and made strong with the sense of belonging to a host bent upon inspiring con- 
quests. Within the fifteen or more years covered by this series of conferences great 
changes have been wrought in the whole life of the South, in its industrial and business 
enterprises as well as in the things that relate more directly to schools, and, while many 
other things have entered into the development, these meetings have had an influence 
of no inconsiderable moment. 

The beneficent effects of these conferences, however, are more apparent in what 
they have done for the white people than in advantages accruing to the Negroes. Indeed 
there are those who question whether they have been of any advantage whatever to the 
colored people and to the schools maintained in their behalf, claiming, on the contrary, 
that the gains to the white people have reacted unfavorably for the Negroes. To which 
it may be replied that a movement of such manifest value to education in general can 
not fail to have reached all the people with beneficent consequences, even though they 
have not always fulfilled the cherished expectation. ; 
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RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


All the facts in this report are in a sense a record of recent movements in the educa- 
tion of Negroes in the United States. Each chapter contains statements of the educa- 
tional policies and methods adopted by public and private agencies in the various geo- 
graphical units of the country. Special consideration is given to these movements in 
the closing sections of the first chapter of this volume and in the “summary” chapter of 
Volume II. Notable results are the increasing cooperation of educational funds 
and church boards with each other and the correlation of their efforts with those of the 
public-school authorities. 


FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETIES, 1861-1871. 
By Juzros H. PARMELEE. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 


What to do with the Negroes who appeared within Union lines becatme a grave 
question at the very commencement of the Civil War. These blacks either came into 
the Federal camps or were found on abandoned plantations which the northern armies 
took into their possession. In either case the Negro came under Union jurisdiction 
helpless, frightened, and destitute. 

In May, 1861, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler of the Department of Virginia declared 
slaves who came into his camp “contraband of war,” employed the able-bodied men 
in building fortifications, and paid them in food and supplies. The number of these 
‘“‘contrabands” grew rapidly. At Fortress Monroe, Va., a settlement of Negroes sprang 
up, stpervision over whom was intrusted (Nov. 30, 1861) by Secretary of War Chase to 
Edward L. Pierce of Boston. 

Gen. Sherman and Commodore Dupont captured Port. Royal and the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina, in November, 1861, and being informed of the condition of the coast 
blacks by Rev. Mansfield French, Government agent for Negro inspection, “promptly 
appealed to Government and philanthropists for rations, clothing, and teachers for the 
‘hordes of uneducated, ignorant, improvident blacks’ left on plantations and ‘abandoned 
to the chances of anarchy and starvation.’’’! ‘This appeal was strongly supplemented 
by calls from Messrs. Pierce and French. 

One result was the organization of northern societies to shoulder the economic 
burden of the southern black. The American Missionary Association, which had 
already done anti-slavery work in the South, responded to appeals from Gen. Butler 
and Mr. Pierce before the close of 1861, sending representatives into Virginia to give 
religious and secular instruction and to distribute clothing. Close on the heels of the 
American Missionary Association foilowed workers from societies newly organized to 
aid the blacks: The Boston Educational Commission, National Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation of New York, Port Royal Relief Committee of Philadelphia, the Friends of New 
York and Philadelphia, and many smaller organizations throughout New England and 
the Middle West. The first six months showed 70 men and 16 women on the field, 
representing a number of societies. The central Spite were branching meanwhile 


i Paul S. Peirce: : The Freedmen’s Bureau, page 8. 
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into the smaller cities and towns of the North, organizing locals and auxiliaries and 
systematizing both the collection and the distribution of money and supplies. 

While the general plans of the early associations were vague at the start, the first 
duty confronting workers who went South was to relieve physical suffering among the 
_wretched blacks of the contraband camps and settlements. Their second thought was 
for education, and a call for books and school materials soon made itself heard, turning 
the energies of the associations largely into educational channels. 

The first society established primarily for freedmen’s aid was the Boston Educa- 
tional Commission, later called the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society. This societ y 
was organized at Boston on February 4, 1862, with the purpose avowed in its constitu- 
tion of effecting ‘“‘the industrial, social, intellectual, moral and religious improvement”’ 
of the freed blacks. This society, supported mainly by residents of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, carried on work till 1874, after many of the other 
‘societies had retired from the field. f 

New York was not far behind Boston. The National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion of New York came into being February 22, 1862, Like the New England society, 
its membership covered more than one State—mainly New York, Connecticut, Maine, 
and New Hampshire. 

The Boston and New York societies were followed in March, 1862, by the Port 
Royal Relief Committee.of Philadelphia, afterwards known as the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men’s Relief Association. Later in 1862 societies were organized in the District of 
Columbia and Ohio. Still later organizations were formed throughout the Middle West, . 
independent State associations sprang up in Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hampshire, 
and considerable interest was aroused even in Europe. 

These associations arose spontaneously at different points, and it was natural that 
there should have been lack of coordination in choice of field and purpose that led at 
times to petty jealousies and strained relations. The movement for some form of 
cooperation was consequently an early one. In 1862 representatives from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia met to discuss union, but nothing definite was done till the end 
of 1863, when there was organized at Washington the United States Commission for the 
Relief of the National Freedmen. ‘This was a combination or confederation of the five 
leading societies, namely the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia societies, the Western 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission of Cincinnati, and the Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission of Chicago.1. The United States Commission aimed, according to its constitution, 
to promote efficiency “in supplying the immediate and pressing physical wants of the 
freed people, in providing for them homes and employment, in organizing them into 
communities, and in furnishing them with such instruction as their case demands to 
prepare them for the privileges and duties of Christian freemen.” The first meeting of 
the commission was held in Washington in February, 1864, when resolutions were 
passed asking the President to give the freedmen “‘a legal and quiet possession of ade- 
quate land for their residence and support, as rapidly and as early as possible.’”? 


1 Even as late as 1864 it seems probable that harmony did not always prevail among the societies. Thus we find the United 
States Commission in that year urging on its constituent societies the necessity of immediate, organized and harmonious action 
in collecting funds and pushing work forward. Two years later the New York Society advocated concentration of effort, and 
suggested that the various associations agree on strategic points for occupation in common, the remaining territory to be divided 
in such a way as to avoid duplication of effort. 

2 New England Freedmen’s Aid Society: 2d Annual Report, 1864, page 9. 
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The United States Commission was displaced in March, 1865, by the American 
Freedmen’s Aid Union, organized in New York City and composed of the Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore societies. This union aimed to assist the freedman in his strug- 
gle upward from slavery and to fit him in every way for freedom. Means to this end 
were stated to be: 

1. Physical relief. 

2. Rudimentary schooling. 

3. Support of all measures and institutions that aimed at helping the colored 
man. 

The rights of the constituent societies were to be fully respected, while friendly 
relations with all other associations were to be maintained. The union proposed to 
establish a paper and to provide all necessary general agents. The board of managers 
was made up of three delegates from each constituent society. At the first regular 
meeting of the union, May 9, 1865, the New York Society came into affiliation. 

Later in 1865, the American Freedmen’s Aid Union gave way in turn to the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Aid Commission, which was little more than the Union with the Middle 
Westem societies of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago added. In announcing its 
affiliation with the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, the New England Branch, as 
the society representing that section was now frequently called, expressed its belief 
and hope that this combination would “‘simplify, amplify, and. energize the great work 
of elevating the freedman; harmonize the action of all the instrumentalities employed 
_ for that end; purify each and all from even the suspicion of sectarianism or partisan- 
ship; appeal more strongly to the respect and support of benevolent people both at 
home and abroad; command greater influence with the Government, and meet with 
less opposition at the South, than any one of the societies composing it.”’(*) 

Each constituent society or branch retained such independence as would not con- 
flict with the foregoing purposes; officers, rules, methods of work, plans of organization, 
and relations with auxiliaries were all regulated by each society for itself. Two depart- 
ments were organized—eastern and western—each independent as to the collection of 
goods and money and the management of teachers. The eastern department in effect 
replaced the American Freedmen’s Aid Union, while the western department succeeded 
the united Western (Cincinnati) and North Western (Chicago) Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
missions. ‘Teachers were accredited in the name of the commission as a whole, while 
each department accounted to the commission’s general treasurer for money and goods 
received. Among the officers and members of the commission were William Lloyd 
Garrison, vice president; Frederick Law Olmstead, general secretary; John G. Whittier, 
Francis G. Shaw, and Henry Ward Beecher. 

The first regular meeting of the commission was held at Philadelphia in October, 
1865. To send at once to the Negroes 2,000 teachers, to prevent ill treatment and 
oppression of freedmen, and to secure rights of citizenship for thé blacks, these were 
the commission’s immediate objects, while the ultimate aim as declared at this meeting 
was to place the Negroes “‘in a condition in which further help shall not be needed.’? 
Late in 1865 the commission Cree aA a southern department, designed to come into 


1 Freedmen’s Record: Volume I, page 189. ? Freedmen’s Records Volume [, page 190, 
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touch with southerners who were interested in Negro education and showed themselves 
sympathetic with the work of the commission. 

In November, 1865, a conference was held by representatives of the American 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission and the American Union Commission, to discuss the pos- 
_ sibility of federation. The American Union Commission had been organized in 1864, 

“to aid in the restoration of the Union upon the basis of industry, education, freedom, - 
and Christian morality.””* It recognized no distinction of caste or color, but more 
particularly worked for and among the loyal white refugees of the South. Federation 
was arranged under the name of the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission. The 
joint constitution declared that the object of the commission was ‘‘to aid and cooperate 
with the people of the South, without distinction of race or color, in the improvement 
of their condition. * * * No schools or supply depots shall be maintained from the 
benefits of which any person shall be excluded because of color.” It was thought by 
-many members of the freedmen’s societies that this extension by them of aid to whites 
would disarm the suspicion entertained by southern whites toward freedmen’s aid in 
general. 

Practically all the provisions of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission’s con- 
stitution were retained in that of the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission, the 
relations of the constituent societies to the central organization being of the same char- 
acter, and a similar division being made into eastern, western, and southern depart- 
ments. The officers of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission were mostly held 
over for the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission, except that Lyman Abbott 
of the American Union Commission became general secretary of the joint body, while 
Phillips Brooks of the Philadelphia branch, Bellamy Storer of the Cincinnati branch, 
Edward L. Pierce, and others, were added to the ex officio members of the commission. 

At a convention in Cleveland of practically all the freedmen’s aid societies, in May, 
1866, the name of the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission was changed to 
“‘ American Freedmen’s Union Commission,’’ and the motto of ‘‘no distinction of race 
or color’”’ once more was definitely laid down. In April, 1867, this commission repre- 
sented 10 branch societies, each of which was financially independent. The president 
in 1867 was Chief Justice Chase of the United States Supreme Court. 

That this final union of aims and efforts proved a success is indicated by Gen. How- 
ard’s statement that the American Freedmen’s Union Commission ‘‘has been of essen- 
tial service in stimulating the efforts of the various societies, while they as branches 
have acted through the common center with great unanimity.”’? Other northern 
writers declare that cooperation under the commission was vigorous, thorough, and 
effective. 

Early in 1869, with peace now fully established, the commission discontinued its 
activities. Like action was taken by the constituent societies; the New England and 
Baltimore branches, however, carried on work for some years longer. 


1 Constitution, Art. IJ. Seep. 279. 
20. O. Howard: Report as Commissioner of Freedmen’s Bureau, July 1, 1868. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY 


v 


The New England Freedmen’s Aid Society was the first to organize distinctly for 
freedmen’s aid. Even before the society arose, a Bostonian by the name of Solomon 
Peck had opened (Jan. 8, 1862) a contraband school at Beaufort,5.C. In response to an 
appeal from Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, Government agent on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, Revs. Edward Everett Hale and J. M. Manning, of Boston, selected and sent 
South three teachers, who in February, 1862, settled at Hilton Head, S. C. This first 
move soon resulted in meetings in Boston, which on February 7, 1862, developed into 
an organization with a constitution of 14 articles. The object of the Boston Educa- 
tional Commission, as the new society was at first called, was declared by its constitution 
to be ‘‘the industrial, social, intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of persons 
released from slavery in the course of the waxfor the Union.” Regular officers, including 
a bonded treasurer, and committees were provided, while annual membership fees were 
set at a minimum of $5. The first president was Gov. John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
and the secretary Edward Atkinson, while among the vice presidents were Edward 
Everett Hale and James Freeman Clarke. 

The first task of the New England Society was to answer the cry from South Caro- 
lina, and on March 3, only 24 days after organization, 31 teachers and agricultural 
superintendents, 27 of whom were men, sailed from New York for Port Royal. Forty- 
one more were sent later in the year and were assigned to the Sea Islands, Norfolk, and 
Washington.. Relief was also sent this same year to the West in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. 

The first group of workers, sailing under Mr. Pierce’s direction, encountered great 
confusion in the Sea Islands; they found plantations deserted and the blacks restless 
and demoralized. Mr. Pierce at once distributed his forces, with injunctions to treat 
the Negroes kindly and fairly. The northerners settled in the owners’ homes on the 
various plantations and proceeded at once to reorganize labor, establish schools, and 
introduce new methods of life. The superintendents had charge of from one to five 
plantations each, with supervision over from 2co to 500 Negroes; they set about to 
inculcate methods of regular, systematic, and effective labor. Small wages were prom- 
ised the blacks as an incentive to work. 

The results of the agricultural experiments of the first year were declared at the 
annual meeting of the society in 1863 to be satisfactory. The freedmen had already 
demonstrated, it was maintained, their capacity for self-support in a condition of free- 
dom, and had shown strong desire for self-advancement in industry. The superin- 
tendents of the society were in July, 1862, transferred to the direction of the Depart- 
ment of War, and dropped largely out of the society’s employ. 

The first groups of workers to go South contained but few who went primarily as 
teachers. They were assigned to the instruction of the Negroes. As time went on the 
educational feature came to be almost the whole of the society’s work. From the very 
beginning, however, the teachers were forced by the many conditions of their work to 
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carry on many activities besides that of instruction. During the first year, for example, 
they distributed 258 cases of clothing,! sent from Boston and valued at $20,000. 

The first annual meeting of the New England Society, in May, 1863, was per- 
meated with a strong sense of satisfaction in the year’s work, and with boundless enthu- 
siasm for the future. The blacks had shown not only capacity for work but also eagerness 
for education; the field of the society’s operations was widening, Government and 
military agencies had proved friendly, and the outlook for future work seemed bright. 
The cash receipts of the year amounted to $17,500. 

This same spirit appeared at the second annual meeting in April, 1864. The field 
was still growing under the advance of the Union troops,” relief of refugees was a crying 
need, instruction of freed blacks was.a necessity, while last of all came the duty of ‘“‘inform- 
ing the public mind and improving the public sentiment as to the needs, rights, capaci- 
ties, and dispositions of the freedmen.’”’* First notice is at this time made of the branch 
_ societies, which were supporting 13 out ‘of 30 teachers. 

In January, 1865, the society commenced the publication of a monthly journal, 
the Freedmen’s Record,’ which continued in existence until April, 1874. 

By 1865 the field work of the society had been extended as far south as Florida, and 
the workers were prepared to go wherever needed. The third annual meeting, in April, 
1865, was occupied largely with the reports of the teachers’ committee and the teachers 
themselves. Throughout the year the widening educational field was constantly 
emphasized. Another aim which began at this time to be expressed was that of assisting 
the Negro into full citizenship. 

On January 15, 1866, the society being now affiliated with the American Freedmen’s 
and Union Commission, the following clause was inserted in its constitution: 

In the pursuit of this object® no distinction of race or color shall be recognized; and especially 
shall no school be maintained from which pupils shall be excluded on the ground of such distinction.§ 

The fourth annual meeting of the society was held April 12, 1866. Physical relief 
and education still formed the two branches of work, although the latter was by far the 
moreimportant. While great encouragement was gathered from the eagerness and apti- 
tude of the blacks, many obstacles, too, were touched upon—the discontinuance by the 
Government of free rations and permission to use confiscated houses, the prevalence of 
high prices, the difficulty of getting school buildings, and the confusion and violence 
which remained as one legacy of the war. In spite of these obstacles, the reports of the 
society show the maxima of its history. Receipts for 1865-66 amounted to $73,500; 
there were 182 teachers in the field, with 9,649 pupils, enrolled in 79 different schools 
throughout North and South Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, and the District of 
Columbia. Some 64 branches had assumed the full support of 100 of these teachers, 


1 Many of these garments were made in Boston by poor women, to whom the work was given as a means of respectable self- 
help. ‘The money thus spent conveyed, therefore, benefits of twofold character. 

2 The society in 1863-64 maintained workers in North and South Carolina, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

3 New England Society, 2d Annual Report, p. 3. 

4 This was called ‘The Freedmen’s Journal”’ in its initial number, but the name was changed because of conflict in titles 
with a publication in New York. 

5I.e., ‘‘the industrial, social, intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of persons released from slavery, and of other 
needy persons in the Southern States.’ The italicized clause is significant. 

6 Hreedmen’s Record: Volume II, p. 18. 
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while as many more smaller branches had contributed liberally in the form of cash and 
supplies. 

At the fifth annual meeting, April, 1867, contributions were acknowledged from 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and from the freedmen themselves. Great need of increased 
funds was reported. During the year 261 packages of clothing and supplies had been 
sent South, exclusive of shipments by branch societies. Receipts amounted to $75,778, 
of which $64,580 were expended for schools and school supplies, $749 for clothing and 
similar supplies, and $433 for farm implements. 

In June, 1867, comes the first hint of retrenchment. It was recognized that many 
in the North believed the regeneration of the,South should he left to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, to the Peabody trustees, or to the South herself. The society, however, decided 
to continue work as long as funds were forthcoming from northern contributors. . 

The sixth annual meeting was held in March, 1868. Receipts for the year had 
fallen to $49,120. . 

Early in 1869 the American Freedmen’s Union Commission t and the New York 
Society disbanded, the New York Society turning over its teachers to the New England 
Society, together with $3,664 in cash to pay their salaries for the year. 

The seventh annual meeting of the New England Society, April, 1869, made the 
following declaration: 

One part of our work we may consider accomplished; we have demonstrated the capacity of the 
colored race for education. The results attained in the best schools afford no room for a doubt that 
this race can equal any other under similar conditions in its desire for knowledge and its capacity for 
acquiring it.? 

During the years 1868 and 1869 the receipts of the society fell off considerably. 
The work in the field, it was reported at the eighth annual meeting, April, 1870, was 
calling out less enthusiasm in the North than in previous years, but it was considered 
to be better work, more carefully planned, and more ably executed throughout. 

By January, 1871, the consummation of the society’s work was seen to be close at 
hand. Education was soon to be handed over to southern care. The colored people, 
it was felt, must learn to fight their own battles with political and industrial weapons. 
In April the tenth annuai report showed a further decrease in receipts to $27,100; the 
number of branches, which had been steadily dwindling from the figures of 1866 and 
1867, now numbered but 22. 

At the eleventh annual meeting in April, 1872, receipts were reported diminished to 
$11,400, while the number of branches had decreased to 10. The force of workers was 
promptly cut in half. Retrenchment continued in 1872-73 and 1873-74, the receipts 
of the two years combined amounting to but $12,700; the number of teachers fell to ro, 
the scholars to a thousand; the field had shrunk to three States, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Virginia, and the end of the work was seen to be approaching fast. 

The final meeting of the society was held March 20, 1874. The society had now 
had 12 years of life, during which time it had collected cash to the amount of nearly 
$400,000 and supplies valued at $150,000. An average of $2 teachers had been main- 

1 See preceding section for a history of the various cooperative unions of fréedmen’s saidiies Mcrnerouades atte ee 
England Society with each. 


2 Freedmen’s Record: Vol. V, p. 18. 
3 See Table C, p. 297, for details. 
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tained in service. The society had been the first distinct freedmen’s aid organization 
in the field and was the last to leave the work; throughout the whole period it had been 
a leader among the other societies in the various steps toward union, in the equipment 
and organization of its schools, and in the administrative efficiency of its force. It was 
now voted to disband the society, and to intrust its affairs to the teachers’ committee, 
which proposed to continue two normal schools for a time,! with occasional aid and 
encouragement to special schools and teachers. 

Political and financial conditions in the South were still felt to be in great confusion, 
but the problems created by these conditions and the additional vital problem of educa- 
tion must be left for the South to solve for itself, with only such assistance and kindly 
encouragement as the North might from time to time be permitted to offer. 

In retrospect, the aim of the society was felt to have remained constant— 


to relieve bodily suffering; to organize industry; give instruction in the rudiments of knowledge, morals, 
religion, and civilized life; to inform the public of the needs, rights, capacities, and disposition of the 
freedmen.? 


“We may still claim,” said the final meeting of the society, ‘‘to have been the first 
and last society to base our work on the broad ground of national secular education, 
having no sectarian or party interest.’ With this final declaration ringing in their ears, 
the members of the society adjourned sine die. 


OTHER INDIVIDUAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Missionary Association, although not organized primarily for freed- 
men’s aid, was at the outbreak of war in best position to answer the call of the des- 
titute blacks. Established September 3, 1846, as a protest against the ‘‘comparative 
silence of other missionary societies with regard to slavery,’’ * the association had carried 
on undenominational work for 15 years in the South itself, under great difficulties, 
attempting to rouse southern whites to the evils of slavery. When war was declared, 
’ the association led the way in systematic relief and educational work for the blacks, 
first at Fortress Monroe and Hampton, then at Port Royal. In 1862 the field was 
enlarged to include Newport News and Washington; in 1863 the whole of Virginia, North 
and South Carolina (with outposts at St. Louis and Cairo); in 1864, in addition, Florida, 
Louisiana, and the Mississippi Valley. Before the close of the war, the District of 
Columbia, southern Mississippi, and Kansas had also come within the range of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

By 1866 the association had 353 persons employed in church and school work among 
the blacks; in 1867, 528 missionaries and teachers; in 1868, 532. Churches were built 
and planted, revivals were held, graded and normal schools were opened, and physical 
relief was distributed where needed. Before the war the association had receipts of 
some $40,000 yearly. In 1867 this had grown to $334,500 in cash and clothing to the 
value of $90,000. 

The American Missionary Association was from the start nonsectarian; in June, 
1865, the Congregational churches, and later the Free-Will Baptist, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, and the Reformed Dutch Church organizations designated it as their agent 


1 At Charlottesville, Va., and Columbus, Ga. 3 Freedmen’s Record: Vol. V, p. 147. 
2P.S. Peirce: Op. cit., p. 27. 4 Howard: Op. cit., p. 68. 
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in the field. In 1866 the Cincinnati branch of the American Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mission withdrew from that body and united with the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The Cleveland branch did the same in 1867, and the Chicago branch in 1868. | 

The National Freedmen’s Relief Association of New York, commonly known as 
the New York Society, was organized February 22, 1862. It was largely conceived by 
officers of the American Missionary Association, the treasurer of the latter being the 
chairman of the organization meeting of the former. The immediate cause of this 
meeting was Gen. Sherman’s appeal in his General Orders No. 9, of February 6, 1862," 
regarding the destitute freedmen of Fortress Monroe and Port Royal. The stated 
object of the society was— ; 
with the cooperation of the Federal Government, so far as attainable, the relief and improvement of the 
freedmen—to teach them civilization and christianity; to imbue them with notions of order, industry, 
economy, and self-reliance; and to elevate them in the scale of humanity, by inspiring them with self- 
respect.” 

In an elaborate plan for temporary regulation of labor drawn up by the society, it 
was emphasized that the blacks, being free men, must be treated as such, must earn 
their own living under careful superintendence and a regular wage system, and must 
pay for all supplies either in cash or labor. 

At the time the New York Society was organized, the Negroes within Union lines 
were in great destitution, and the Government agencies that were distributing rations 
reached but part of the sufferers. Wages offered to the blacks by Government officers 
were small, and the feeling toward them, even in the North, was often far from friendly. 
To alleviate this state of things, the first party of workers from the society, numbering 
20 missionaries and teachers, left New York for Port Royal on March 3, 1862, equipped 
with clothing, seeds, tools, medicines and the like for the Negroes. Some of these men 
and women went as volunteers at their own expense. In April and May 93 additional 
workers were sent out, 74 men and 19 women. The first care of these parties was to 
relieve suffering and superintend the laborers on the abandoned plantations. This 
abandoned property was soon turned over to Government auspices, however, leaving 
education alone as the association’s field of work. 

The first annual meeting of the New York Society, February 19, 1863, reported 
great eagerness for learning on the part of the blacks, 3,000 of them being under instruc- 
tion at Port Royal and on the Sea Islands. The activities of the society were confined 
mainly to the Atlantic coast, although for a time some effort was made to carry on 
work along the Mississippi River. Five orphan asylums were opened in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, Florida and South Carolina, ‘but do not seem to have had a very long exist- 
ence. Depots were established at all centers of influence, from which clothes, books, 
school materials, and other supplies were distributed. 

In 1866 there were 33 auxiliary societies. Methods of collecting money became 
systematized slowly, while paid collectors were discontinued after two years. During 
1865 and 1866 the society kept 16 lecturers on the road, who canvassed 45 New York 
counties and organized 350 auxiliaries, most of which proved but short-lived. The 
effect of this work, however, was shown in increased cont RL NTL and interest. The 


1 In this order he not only appealed for clothing and supplies, but urged also the institution of *‘a suit able system of unite 
and instruction.” 
2 From pamphlet issued by the New York Society in x862. 
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New York Society was a constituent body in the United States Commission of 1863; 
in September, 1865, the society entered the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 
and was thereafter a constituent part of that commission and the later American Freed- 
men’s Union Commission. Among the officers who served the society were Francis G. 
Shaw, president; William Cullen Bryant, a vice president; and Lyman Abbott, a member 
of the executive committee. 

The New York Society discontinued work in 1869, turning over its 14 teachers in 
Virginia to the New England Society, together with funds for their support for a year. 
Up to 1866 the association raised $400,000 in cash and collected supplies valued at 
$200,000. During its whole existence, the receipts probably aggregated at least $500,000 
in cash and $250,000 in supplies. 

The Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association, or Philadelphia Society, was 
organized at Philadelphia, in March, 1862, under the name of the Port Royal Relief 
_Committee. Its work was similar to that of the New England and New York Societies, 
and it was absorbed into the several national bodies as they were successively organized. 

In January, 1865, the Philadelphia Society had 16 schools and 38 teachers, located 
in South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and the District of Columbia, together with an 
industrial and a normal school in Washington. A few months later the work had en- 
larged to cover also Virginia, Maryland, Mississippi, and North Carolina. 

From 1862 to 1865 the total receipts of the society amounted to $250,000. Sixty- 
five teachers formed the maximum force of the association, with an average of about 60. 

The Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission was organized in Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1862, under the temporary name of ‘‘Contrabands’ Relief Association.” The work 
of this organization lay in the southwest and along the Mississippi River, in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and western Tennessee. Early in 1863 teachers were sent to colored camps 
on the Mississippi. During the severe winter of 1862-3 physical relief was distributed. 
In 4864-5 the commission expended $26,000 on schools and $101,000 on relief. The 
following year, 1865-6, considerable British aid was received. Stores were opened 
containing $78,000 in supplies. From 1866 to 1871 the total receipts of the Cincinnati 
Society aggregated $227,000. 

On December 2, 1863, the Cincinnati Society became a charter member of the 
United States Commission. In 1866 its agency and office work was combined with 
that of the American Missionary Association, although it did not wholly give up its 
corporate existence. 

The Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission was organized in Chicago during the 
autumn of 1863, entering the United States Commission a few weeks later. It after- 
wards joined the American Freedmen’s Union Commission, and in 1868, like the Cin- 
cinnati branch, its work was united with that of the American Missionary Association. 

The work of the Chicago society lay mainly in the Gulf States. From 1863 to 1865 
an average of 50 teachers were maintained. 

The Friends of the United States were early on the field with their aid. In Novem- 
ber, 1863, the ‘Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its Vicinity for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen” was organized. This society was usually known as the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Relief Association of Philadelphia. Its stated object was ‘‘to relieve the 


1 See p. 269. 
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wants, provide for the instruction, and protect the rights of the freedmen.” * Receipts 
during the first year aggregated $53,800, of which English Friends contributed $9,700. 
From 1863 to 1867 the association expended $210,500. Stores were opened at various 
points in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Another Philadelphia Friends’ association was ‘The Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen.”’ It carried on some work in 1862, but was not 
formally organized until 1864. With its work mainly located in Virginia and South | 
Carolina, it maintained, in 1868, 14 schools, with 732 pupils. From 1862 to 1869 its 
receipts aggregated $57,500, which was expended for schools, seeds, supplies, donations 
to asylums, and 50,000 copies of the New Testament. 

The New England yearly meeting of Friends organized work for freedmen in 1864. 
Its main energies were exerted in Washington, where it operated a store at cost prices, 
and conducted day, evening, and Sunday schools. ‘The general office of this association 
was at New Bedford, Mass. 

The Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Improvement of the Col- 
ored People was founded in 1864. The association appealed to the citizens of Maryland 
for aid on the ground that no whites would immigrate into the State until the blacks 
were instructed in the methods of productive labor. 

The first annual report of the Baltimore society, November, 1865, showed receipts 
for the year of $17,556. -The second annual report, November, 1866, announced that the 
school work had more than tripled and showed receipts amounting to $52,551, of which 
colored people had contributed $6,000. In 1867 the city of Baltimore subsidized the 
society to the amount of $20,000, while the Negroes of Maryland gave $23,371. The 
city subsidy was granted for several successive years, in 1869 taking the form of books 
and furniture. 

The Baltimore society cooperated with the New England society after 1865, but 
disbanded in 1871 and turned over the general support of its schools to public agencies 
of the city and the State. 

Foreign humanitarians early became interested in American freedmen’s aid. In 
1863 English Friends contributed £3,000 through Friends in the United States. In 1864 
£5,000 went forward from England and £1,500 from Ireland. The New England 
Society at its second annual meeting in 1864 reported a number of foreign contributions: 
$2,100 from the London Freedmen’s Aid Society and other English sources, small sums 
from France and Ireland, and $1,313 from five Parsee firms in London. ‘This last rep- 
resented one-third the total contribution of these firms, the remaining two-thirds going 
in equal shares to the New York and Philadelphia societies. The western societies also 
received gifts from a number of foreign sources. 

Various English societies were organized from 1863 to 1865, with the aim of sup- 
plementing American work for freedmen. In May, 1865, these societies held a meeting 
in London, at which a national committee was organized, composed of two representa- 
tives from each district association, with the following functions: 

1. To circulate information of freedmen’s aid among the English societies. 

2. To organize new societies and assist in the raising of funds. 


1 Moward: Op. cit., p. 74. 
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3. To act as a medium of communication between American and English societies, 
and to introduce American delegates. 

4. To hold periodic meetings for reports and resolutions. 

At this meeting delegates attended from the Leeds, London, Birmingham and Mid- 
land, Manchester, Leicester, and Northhampton societies, from the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, the Friends’ Central Relief Committee, the Workmen’s Auxiliary 
of the Midland Association, the Darlington Committee, the Syrian Mission, and two 
American associations.‘ The chairmen were Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and the Duke 
of Argyll. 

Considerable emphasis was laid by the British societies on the fact that in the Irish 
famine of 1846 and during the distress in Lancashire and other English and Scotch manu- 
facturing districts in 1862-63, American contributions had been prompt and generous. 
In 1846 nearly a million dollars had been raised in the United States, largely in the form 
of supplies, while for the Lancashire sufferers Americans contributed $350,000. English 
contributions for the aid of American freedmen were solicited as a form of recognition and 
appreciation of American assistance in times of British need. 

Early in 1866 a commemorative meeting of the London Freedmen’s Aid Society was 
held to celebrate the passage of the thirteenth amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. At this time the society changed its name to the British and Foreign Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, broadening its scope of work to include aid for the suffering Negroes 
of Jamaica. ‘This society for some time published a monthly called the ‘“ Freed-Man.”’ 

It was reported through the Freedmen’s Bureau on January 1, 1869, that English 
freedmen’s aid societies had contributed $40,000 during the previous year, and a total 
of $500,000 since emancipation. Dr. Curry estimated ? the total receipts in money and 
supplies from Great Britain at $1,000,000. Considerable sums were received also from the 
Continent. . 

' The American Union Commission, as already noted,* opened its career in New York 
City in 1864. Although much of its energy was devoted to the white loyalists of the 
South,‘ it distinctly made no discrimination on account of race or color. Physical 
relief was the first and greatest care, yet a few schools were established, and the free- 
school party of the South was heartily supported, especially in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

No condition was imposed on the people who were aided, ‘‘the truly needy of either 
color’ being relieved on equal terms. Yet the commission felt that avowed white 
Unionists of the South, or loyal refugees, as they were called, deserved recognition for 
their devotion and their suffering, and they were often given the preference. For the 
most part, the agents of the commission reported that they experienced uniform courtesy 
and cooperation from southern officials and people. 

In November, 1865, the commission united with the American Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission, under the name of American Freedmen’s Union Commission. 

The National Freedmen’s Relief Association of the District of Columbia was estab- 
lished on April 9, 1862, and labored in Washington and vicinity. The first school was 


1 Associations were reported also from Liverpool, Bradford, Bristol, Cheltenham, Brighton, and Mansfield. 

27.1. M. Curry: Education of the Negroes since 1860, p, 20-22. 

3 Page 271. 

4 “Tt is catholic in its benefactions, recognizing no distinctions of caste or color, proffering its assistance to all men upon the 
score of a common humanity alone.’’ (The American Union Commission: its Origin, Opinion and Purposes, 186s, p. 3.) 
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organized November 23, 1863. Physical and legal relief and practical education were 
combined in the society’s work. 

Another Washington society, the National Association for the Relief of Destitute 
Colored Women and Children, was incorporated by Congress February 14, 1863, opened 
a home, which at last reports (1916) was still in existence, and received for some years a 
national subsidy. 

The colored folk were themselves not inactive. The African Civilization Society, 
officered and managed by Negroes, opened schools in Washington in 1864. Its work 
was later extended into the Carolinas, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. In 1868 the society employed 129 teachers, with 8,000 pupils, at an expense 
of $53,700. In Brooklyn, where the society’s headquarters was situated, the society 
operated an orphan asylum with aid from the Freedmen’s Bureau. On January 1, 1869, 
the society reported itself embarrassed for lack of funds. 


DENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists ail carried on extensive freedmen’s aid. 
The Congregationalists, Free-Will Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Reformed Dutch, 
as already noted, designated the American Missionary Association their agent in the field, 
but the greater number of the churches worked independently. 

In 1864 the Methodist Episcopal General Conference approved undenominational 
work for freedmen, in cooperation with other denominations. In August, 1866, however, 
there was organized at Cincinnati the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church, 
to cooperate with the other benevolences of that church. About the same time, other 
churches also gave up their undenominational position. The undenominational move- 
ment in one respect lacked unity of policy. The two western societies (Chicago and 
Cincinnati) employed only members of evangelical churches as teachers; the three east- 
ern societies (Boston, New York, and Philadelphia) did not regard church membership 
essential for service. Distinctly missionary work was not feasible in undenominational 
work; the labor was purely educational, not religious; and teachers were not selected 
“with reference to evangelical sentiments and experimental godliness.’'4 The entry of 
church organizations into freedmen’s work, however, tended to deepen the interest of 
many persons who would not have responded to the undenominational appeal of the 
nonsectarian societies. 

The work of the Methodist Society, at first that of relieving physical want, developed 
later into— 

1. Primary educational work. 

2. Higher education. 

3. Normal training. 

4. Introduction of the public school idea. 

The first schools opened were for Negroes only, and in 1868 numbered 29, with 51 
teachers and 5,000 pupils, throughout Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia. In 1871 the work was extended to whites as well, 
while in the early eighties general educational work in the South was adopted as the 


iR.S. Rust: Educational work in the South, p. 2. 
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society’s chief field of activity. The receipts of the society during its first six years of 
existence amounted to $315,100. 

The Baptists were early in the field. The American Baptist Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation labored among the Mississippi River Negroes before the fall of Vicksburg, in 1863, 
together with the American Missionary Association and agents of the Friends. After 
the capture of Vicksburg, the United Baptists established the first colored school in 
that city, in the basement of a Methodist church. Other denominations that cooperated 
with the Baptists in their western work were the United Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presbyterians, and United Brethern in Christ. 

In the East the Baptists set up a school in Alexandria, Va., as early as January 1, 
1862. Two years later they had several missionaries and 14 assistants at work in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, and the District of 
Columbia. “For a time the Baptist work was embarrassed by a multiplicity of organi- 
_ zations, and by consequent friction between them. But with the harmonizing of these 
interests and the delegation of all colored missions to the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Association, a new impulse was given to the work.’ In 1867 this Baptist 
association had 50 ordained ministers on the field, while a number of colored students 
were already in training for the ministry. Up to 1894, the society had spent $2,452,000 
for Negro aid and instruction, and at that time controlled several colleges for blacks 
in the South. 

The Free-Will Baptist Church cooperated at allimportant points with the American 
Missionary Association, and also maintained through its Home Missionary Society an 
office at Dover, N. H. Some restricted work was done in the Shenandoah Valley in the 
Hast and at a few points in the West, with a maximum of 40 missionaries and teachers 
and 3,467 pupils. Missionary work and the formation of churches were regarded as of 
especial importance. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly at Pittsburgh, June 22, 1865, appointed a 
general committee on freedmen, with 18 members and a secretary and treasurer. This 
committee replaced the then existing eastern and western Presbyterian commissions, 
and took in charge the 36 teachers and missionaries already on the field. Only Presby- 
terians were sent out as workers, and indorsements were required for them from their 
respective presbyteries or synods. In May, 1866, the 55 missionaries on the field re- 
ported 3,256 day pupils, 2,043 Sunday School scholars, and six churches, with 526 mem- 
bers. Work was done chiefly in Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, and Kansas, 
with scattered efforts in the other Southern States. Churches were built, colored min- 
isters and teachers were trained, elementary instruction was carried on, and two higher 
institutions were chartered. Total receipts for 1865-66 were reported at $25,350, together 
with 30 to 4o boxes of clothing. In 1870 the-working force numbered 157, of whom 
105 were colored, 53 of the whole number being women. The expenditures for 1865-1870 
amounted to $244,700. 

Old School and United Presbyterians also carried on some work. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Board of Missions had five schools in Washington in 1864. The expendi- 
tures averaged $3,000 a year, and the number of pupils 175. Headquarters were at 
Allegheny City, Pa. 


1 Joseph B. Clark: Leavening the Nation, p. 184. 
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The Protestant Episcopal Freedmen’s Commission was organized in 1865 with 28 
members, 16 of whom were clergymen. ‘The aim was to watch over “the religious and 
other instruction of the freedmen.” 1 Physical relief was extended where needed. 

In the early part of 1865 there was established in Boston “The Massachusetts 
Episcopal Association for the Promotion of Christian knowledge among the Freedmen 
and other Colored Persons of the South and Southwest.’’ Despite the long title, but 
little record is left of this society's work. The bishop of the diocese was president 
ex officio. 

The American Bible Society up to 1868 sent a million copies of Scriptural and re- 
ligious works to the Southern negroes, many of which were supplied to the official boards 
of education that were under the supervision of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The American Tract Society also distributed literature. In 1862 it opened a col- 
ored school in Washington, and later conducted school and church services in the con- 
traband camps of the District of Columbia. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Churth carried on mission and school work from 
1864 to 1868. During 1868 Sunday School pupils numbered 40,000, and library volumes 

in schools 39,000. Headquarters were at Brooklyn and Baltimore. 


PHYSICAL RELIEF. 


In the original appeals from the South the relief of physical necessities was always 
mentioned first. Relief was the earliest care of all workers on the field, and not till the 
last society had withdrawn its agents was it wholly abandoned. The Negro contra- 
bands, huddled together on deserted plantations or in miserable camps, needed aid 
of the most material character. This was promptly furnished, both by the societies 
and by the Government agencies. 

The first appeals to the North named rations and clothing as the primary physical 
needs of the refugee blacks. The American Missionary Association sent clothing as its 
first contribution toward the settlement of the Negro problem, and throughout the 
whole reconstruction period distributed physical relief wherever needed. The im- 
provement which the New England Society declared the blacks needed was first indus- 
trial and then intellectual. During the first five years of this society’s existence, it 
sent $150,000 in supplies to the South, nearly one-half of which was dispatched in 
1865-66 alone. The teachers’ letters of the first few months of work in 1862 paint one 
somber picture of destitution, each letter ending with the invariable appeal for clothing, 
food, and medicines. Relief was quickly furnished, and was continued with great gen- 
erosity up to 1866. ; 

The New York Society came into being as the result of an appeal from Gen. Sherman 
for clothing and supplies; its avowed object was “the relief and improvement of the 
freedmen of the colored race.’’ ‘The first party of workers carried with them all manner 
of supplies for the blacks. During the period of the society’s usefulness (1862-1869), 
supplies to the value of at least $250,000 were shipped South. 

The Philadelphia Society carried on extensive relief work early in its career. An 
active auxiliary of the society, the Philadelphia women’s branch of the American Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission, sent out $35,000 worth of clothing in 1865-66. 


1 Protestant Episcopal Freedmen’s Commission Occasional Paper, January, 1866, p. 3. 
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The relief activities of the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, or Cincinnati 
Society, have already been described.!| During 1864-65 over $100,000 was spent in 
relief work, : 

The Friends regarded material relief one of the two branches of their work. The 
Women’s Aid Association of Philadelphia, organized in 1862, cut out many garments, 
shipped yarns, knitting needles, and hospital supplies into the South, and stimulated 
the activities of many auxiliary and local sewing societies. All the Friends’ associa- 
tions either engaged in relief work or conducted stores to supply the Negroes with 
goods at cost. 

British societies transmitted a large share of their contributions in the form of 
supplies, especially clothing and farm implements; many of these were transported by 
English steamship lines free of charge.? 

The American Union Commission had as its primary object the relief of southern 
_ destitutes, both black and white. By April, 1865, the commission had distributed over 
$50,000 in supplies, especially seeds, agricultural implements, food, medicines, and 
clothing. 

All the religious societies carried on relief work, but subordinated the relief feature 
to their religious and educational interests. 

Two sanitary commissions that were organized during the war, although especially 
designed to aid, first, Union soldiers, and later, loyal white refugees in the South, also 
helped the suffering Negroes at various points. The Western Sanitary Commission 
brought about much amelioration in the condition of the Mississippi Valley Negroes. 
The United States Sanitary Commission, an official body appointed in 1861, aided and 
nursed colored soldiers as well as white. After the war the New England branch of 
the commission was continued under the name of the Soldiers’ Memorial Society of 
Boston, which furnished aid impartially to colored and white institutions. The claim 
agencies of the commission investigated and settled the claims of many colored soldiers. 

_The Negroes themselves were not inattentive to the physical needs of their brethren. 
The efforts of a number of colored people on behalf of the freedmen have already been 
described,®? some of the work being that of relief. In 1865 a colored committee of 24 in 
Charleston investigated the condition of the Negroes in that city and assisted the work 
of Government relief by their recommendations. In the same city a colored ‘‘ Ladies 
Patriotic Association”? of 300 members relieved suffering among destitute Negroes. In 
Augusta a Negro society established and for a time conducted a freedmen’s hospital.* 

It is clear that the earliest duty of the freedmen’s aid societies was to relieve the 
immediate and pressing physical needs of the southern Negroes, and this phase may be 
noticed throughout their whole history. But after the creation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, in 1865, and the institution by Government agency of organized and sys- 
tematic relief, the chief attention of the voluntary bodies turned naturally to other 
fields. 


1 Page 277. 3 Page 280. 
2 Especially the Cunard Line and the Union Steamship Line. 4P.S. Peirce: Op. cit., p. 87. 
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If the first aim of the freedmen’s aid societies was to alleviate physical suffering, 
this was only because the need for material relief was immediate and absolute. The 
chief and underlying aim of the societies was to improve the Negro race by implanting 
moral ideals and cultivating the inteilectual capacities of the Negroes. To accomplish 
these ends required greater foresight and more careful organization than the relief of 
mere bodily want. 

Education then, in its largest sense, was the avowed duty of the freedmen’s societies; 
and their history is chiefly that of establishing schools,’ placing teachers, grading and 
systematizing instruction, and aneena the growth of public-schooi systems in the 
Southern States. 

The earliest appeals from the South included instruction as a great need. Even 
before these appeals were made, Rev. D. L. Johnson had opened a contraband school 
at Washington in i861. He was closely followed by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, by Solomon Peck at Beaufort, and by the early freedmen’s societies. From this 
time educational work played an important, and in later years almost the entire, 
role in freedmen’s aid. All the national or federated bodies emphasized the need and 
importance of instruction, and laid plans to meet the need. To the work of the denomi- 
national and distinctly religious societies was added that of religious instruction, the 
establishment of churches and Sunday schools, and the training of promising Negroes 
for the ministry. 

The American Missionary Association has always emphasized education. The 
association in 1858 founded Berea College, Kentucky. In 1868 this college had an 
attendance of 200, of whom but one-third were white. Fisk University was established 
by the association in 1866, Talladega College in 1867, Hampton Institute in 1868, Atlanta 
and Straight Universities in 1869. Normal schools were also opened. 

The New York Society maintained graded, normal, and industrial schools. The 
best educational work of the society was done at Charleston and Columbia and in the 
Beaufort district of South Carolina. Virginia and North Carolina came next in order 
of attention. In 1866 the society had 125 schools, 222 teachers, and 14,048 scholars. 

The Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission of Cincinnati had 58 teachers in the 
field during 1864-65. They were stationed in Ilinois, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. The following year the teaching force numbered 80 and in 1866-67, 71. 

The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia maintained schools in Washington till 
1865, then withdrew in favor of other societies and commenced work in Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware, and Arkansas. By 1866 the field had narrowed 
to North Carolina and Virginia. An average of 18 schools was maintained, with 44 
teachers and 4,300 pupils. 

The Baltimore Society had 34 schools under its care in November, 1865, with an 
average attendance of 2,300 pupils. A year later this number had grown to 8,300 day 
and night scholars, 2,500 of whom were in Baltimore alone. In 1868 the society had 
1g teachers and 1,113 scholars; in 1869, 21 teachers and 1,224 scholars; in 1870, 18 
teachers and 883 scholars. Howard Normal School in Pana did considerable work 


1 There were four types of school: Day, night, Sunday, and aaa schools. A few normal oe were later established, 
tisually one in each State. 
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in the way of training colored teachers. When the Baltimore Society closed its work 
in 1871, only the Howard Normal School was retained under private control, being 
intrusted to the care of the New England Society. 

A rule early laid down and rigidly enforced by the Baltimore Society was that the 
colored people of a district should contribute toward the expenses of their teachers. 

Teachers were sent only to districts where board was provided, and from $5 to $10 per 
teacher turned in each month to the general school fund of the society. This rule the 
New England Society also enforced during its period of cooperation with the Baltimore 
Society. 

It has already been indicated that the germ from which the New Brgianed Society 
sprang was a scholastic one. Solomon Peck, a Bostonian, conducted a Negro school 
in South Carolina two months before the teachers from the New England Society 
arrived on the field, while the immediate forerunners of the first party were the three 
teachers sent out by Hale and Manning’ 

Although during the first year of the society’s work plantation superintendence 
seemed important, a few schools were nevertheless started. Some of the northern 
workers. devoted their whole time to these schools, and 3,000 colored scholars were 
enrolled. 

During 1863-4, 85 teachers were sent South, while from 15 to 18 were employed in 
teaching the colored soldiers of the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry stationed at Readville, 
Mass. Seven were also sent temporarily into Maryland to teach the colored troops of 
Gen. Birney’s camp near Bryantown. 

By the spring of 1865 the educational work of the society had become firmly estab- 
lished, and when the close of the war brought the certainty of a stable future, plans were 
laid for normal schools to train southern teachers, preferably Negroes, for southern needs. 
This idea was developed as time went on. 

In June, 1865, the society had 89 teachers in North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Georgia. A large majority of these were 
women. 

In April, 1867, 118 teachers, working in 73 schools, were ane 8,647 pupils. 
The teachers committee laid down the following aims for the ensuing year :? 

(1) Systematic organization and grading of schools. 

(2) Thorough elementary training. 

(3) Training of the best pupils for normal classes. 

(4) Engaging southern white and black teachers in the work. 

(5) Normal teaching proper. 

(6) Enlisting the cooperation of the Negroes in supporting their own schools. 
(7) The ultimate aim of a free school system. 

Mention is first made at this time of State education for Negroes in the South. 
Tennessee had already afforded support both to white and colored schools? by legislative 
enactment. Florida, in January, 1866, established a superintendent of common schools 
wherever conditions seemed to warrant. 


1 See p. 272. 

2 Freedmen’s Record, Vol. III, p. 7s. 

3 It will be recalled that before the war North Carolina alone of the Southern States had any public school system; in the bene- 
fits of this no blacks, of course, were allowed to share. . 
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The earliest appeals of the New England Society for volunteer teachers set a high 
standard, and many applicants were refused on the ground of inexperience, youth, or 
general unfitness. For teachers, the society demanded persons of undoubted loyalty, 
and laid down five additional requirements for successful candidates: 

1. Health. 

2. Mature age. 

3. Good education and experience. 
4. High moral character. 

5. Deep religious purpose. 

The teachers’ committee declared in 1863 that, as the first duty of their appointees 
would be to direct and organize labor, they “‘have been chosen with special reference to 
their fitness for this duty, for their good sense and practical ability.”’* This applied 
especially to the men; the women were all teachers of experience. 

As a corollary, it was felt that teachers should be sent only where their work would 
be appreciated; hence effort was made to secure assurance of sufficient protection for 
them before they were settled in any region. 

The compensation of the teachers ranged from $25 to $50 a month at the beginning,” 
experience and place of settlement being taken into consideration. It was generally 
estimated that the cost of maintaining a white teacher averaged $500 a year, and this 
sum was requested from branch societies for each teacher supported. ‘The men at first 
received higher pay than the women. At a meeting of teachers’ committees from the 
various societies in 1866, however, it was decided to discriminate no longer between 
the sexes. Minimum figures in all cases were at this meeting set at $20 monthly with 
board, or $35 without board. The maximum teacher’s salary at no time exceeded 
$1,000 a year.’ This would indicate that the teachers who left for the South went 
largely from missionary motives, for many of them gave up larger salaries in the North 
for smaller compensation and more trying work in the South. 

Certain rules were usually laid down for school management. Corporal punishment 
was deprecated or forbidden, while tact toward the southern whites was enjoined. 

Under this head, it may be of interest to discuss the character of the scholars. The 
question of the instruction of Southern whites came up early. On this point an almost 
uniform stand was adopted by teachers and teachers’ commiuttees—that if the whites 
wished instruction, they must take it with the blacks. In Charleston, separate rooms 
were provided for white children, but both races received instruction in one building. 
Here 300 whites and 1,200 colored children were enrolled. In general, it was insisted 
that the whites mingle on exactly equal terms with the blacks. This was the essence of 
the instructions issued by the teachers’ committee of the New England Society to their 
teachers in 1866. One clause in the, constitution of the American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission, declaring that no schools should be maintained from the benefits of which 
anyone was excluded because of color, was usually taken to mean that whites were to be 
placed jevel with the blacks, and the teachers acted accordingly. 


1 Among the first groups seut from Boston were lawyers, physicians, clergymen, engineers, business men, and mechanics. 

2 Rations and transportation at first were furnished by the Government; this assistance was later in part discontinued. See 
page 290. 

§ Ten months made a school year. Traveling expenses to and from the South were paid by the Society after Government 
transportation was withdrawn. 

4Freedmen’s Record, Vol. II. p. 38. 
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The result of this policy may easily be imagined. With but few exceptions, white 
children remained away from schools maintained by the northern societies. In New- 
bern, N. C., a handful of whites were enrolled among the blacks in 1866. In 1867 only 
1,348 out of the total 111,000 scholars under the Freedmen’s Bureau, or hardly more 
than 1 per cent, were white. 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AND SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


At the time the Freedmen’s Bureau was organized, in 1865, an educational depart- 
ment was formed, with a general superintendent, a general inspector, and a superin- 
tendent of schools in each district. When this educational force entered on its work, it 
found a few schools in charge of tax commissioners, and a few maintained by the Negroes 
themselves, but by far the greater number were under the care of the northern societies. 
General supervision was at once instituted over all schools, reports were required at 
stated intervals, unused Government buildings were thrown open for schoolhouses, and 
for a time transportation and subsistence were furnished the teachers. This coopera- 
tion an act of Congress, July 16, 1866, distinctly approved, setting aside at the same 
time over half a million dollars for school purposes. Grading and systematizing of the 
schools followed, and the societies were stimulated to greater endeavor under centralized 
direction. By 1869 high schools and normal schools had sprung up, together with sev- 
eral colleges for the Negroes, aided both by the Freedmen’s Bureau and by the various 
freedmen’s societies. 

By 1870 the last congressional appropriation for Negro education was expended, 
and the educational influence of the Freedmen’s Bureau thereafter was but nominal. 
From 1865 to 1871 the bureau spent $5,262,500 for school purposes in the South. Nearly 
as much again was contributed by northern societies, while the freedmen gave continu- 
ally growing amounts. Following are the official figures concerning Negro education in 
the South from 1866 to 1870, as reported by Gen. O. O. Howard, Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau: 


Date. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
TOG Grae keds Mead Gong pa Anan Seo bet DaROe otro cpio anethe 740 I, 314 90, 589 
TEAS (SI pellyieai le tak sae ees C2520 CHRO hon SO ray acoso ok Dre 975 I, 405 90, 778 
rfslup/ een ead Mian Eae CO Aes a Siena ID Coren Eat aoe ic 1, 339 2, 087 III, 442 
SOS crtreieeah etree se ene omNGROME oh caal sie ose aeanthieme laters eaieieiede © 1, 831 2,295 104, 327 
TSO ce tereceeecpeveted aie ls eerie se eeae) Sumpter leven) sree! edo) aieiegeseanyasa. ei 2,118 2,455 114, 522 
Tew Ath chews abe Oey Boo ba nUom J Gran homeo aman ons ier tae 2,677 3, 300 149, 581 


These figures exclude Sunday school pupils and many students in evening and 


private schools. 
® THE SOCIETIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The first northern agents went into a region of warfare, and it was inevitable that 
they should come into close contact with the military authorities. These relations some- 
times were harmonious, sometimes not. In Virginia there was satisfactory cooperation, 
but on the Sea Islands there is evidence of friction between the missionaries and the 
Federal military officers.2 The teachers of the New England Society were instructed to 
be strictly loyal, not interfering in any way with the discipline and rules of the camps, 


10. O. Howard: Report for 1869, October 20, 1869. 2P.S. Peirce: Op. cit., p. 22. 
46927°—Bull. 38—17——-19 
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while in return the society expected and welcomed “‘any facilities which the Gov- 
ernment may be pleased to grant; such as passes for teachers and supplies, and rations 
and due protection for said teachers while engaged in the work.’ These privileges 
were granted, Secretary Chase authorizing transportation, subsistence, and quarters to 
the northern teachers. It is not clear how extended or lasting this grant was, but it 
must have existed in some form throughout the whole war, for in 1865, Commissioner 
Howard of the Freedmen’s Bureau, under pressure from the Commissary Department, 
withdrew free rations from the teachers, although allowing them to purchase at cost 
price what they needed. The teachers were also turned out of the many confiscated 
houses which they had occupied, by permission of the Government, especially in Charles-. 
ton and other cities. Under its educational department, however, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
continued to the end to furnish aid to the’societies in the way of transportation, school 
supplies, books, subsistence, and school house furnishings. 

The freedmen’s societies early recognized the need of a national freedmen’s bureau, 
roused public opinion in the North on the subject ? and had considerable share in deter-. 
mining the form of the act of establishment. Asa result, the societies felt uniform satis- 
faction in the work of the bureau, considering its administration on the whole humane, 
kindly, and beneficial, in spite of some mistakes. On the other side, Gen. Howard 
declared * that the Freedmen’s Bureau by no means intended ‘‘to supersede the benevo- 
lent agencies already in the field, but to systematize and facilitate them.’’ Many injunc-. 
tions to cooperate at all points with these societies may be found in his various orders. 
Complaint was made by a few bureau agents that the northern women teachers, ignorant 
of business forms, failed to report regularly. With this exception, the characterization 
of the societies and their work by bureau officers seems to have been favorable. Said 
Gen. Howard in his first report: ¢ 

Really wonderful results have been accomplished through the disinterested efforts of benevolent 
associations working in connection with the Government. 

Closely connected with the societies’ relations to the Government is their political 
influence. The societies kept careful watch of legislation at Washington, and drew 
up many petitions and memorials. The United States Commission, which was formed 
in 1863,° was designed, among other things, to influence national legislation, In 1864 
it requested the President to grant land to the freedmen, and also successfully petitioned 
him to authorize pay, clothing, and consideration for the colored troops of the Army 
and Navy equal to those of white soldiers and marines. 

The civil status of the freed Negro soon demanded the attention of the freedmen’s 
societies. In 1865 the American Freedmen’s Aid Union determined to aid the colored 
man in every way in securing the fullest rights of citizenship, partly because of his 
fidelity and partly because complete enfranchisement was felt to be ‘‘the only sure 
basis for a permanent and righteous reconstruction of the Union.’ ® 


1 Constitution, Art. K. 

2 The societies sent many petitions to Congress and the President for a freedmen’s bureau. “Theinfiuence of these petitions 
and requests can not be accurately measured; but they undoubtedly hastened action and furnished further argument and greater 
assurance to the friends of the freedmen’s bureau bill.” (P.S. Peirce, op. cit., page 43). 

8 Freedmen’s Bureau Circular No. 2, May 1o, 1865. 

4 Quoted by Inspector of Schools Alvord, January, 1868. 
5 See page 269. 

6 Freedmen’s Record: Vol. I, p. 89-90. 
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The demand of the societies for full citizenship for the Negro became more and more 
insistent after 1865. In June, 1867, the New England Society emphasized the im- 
portance of preparing the blacks for their share in reconstruction; while a circular of - 
the same year to the colored voters of the South reminded them of their duties and 
responsibilities under the newly granted franchise. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOUTH. 


The blacks of the South received the northern teachers with open arms. To them 
the newcomers were representatives of their saviors from slavery. Their requests were 
obeyed with alacrity, and their work received at all times the hearty cooperation of the 
Negro race. It must be recalled that the Negroes had been trained in slavery to depend 
wholly upon the white race for leadership, encouragement, and support. Under these 
conditions it was easy to mold the plastic minds of the blacks and to stimulate their 
ambition to learn; and many were the tales of eagerness and aptitude for learning, as 
well as docility and good behavior, sent home by the teachers from the North. 

Throughout the whole of their history, the freedmen’s societies received some coop- 
eration from the South. The southern departments of the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission and the American Freedmen’s Union Commission bear witness to this, 
as do also the southern auxiliaries of the New England Society.’ Independent action 
was also taken by some southern agencies. In 1866, for example, a convention of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina resolved that as their destiny was most closely 
identified with that of the colored people, they (i. e., the southern whites) were best 
fitted to minister to the needs of the blacks.?, A diocesan board of missions was organ- 
ized and secular and religious instruction was instituted. 

Similar action was taken by the Episcopal Church of Virginia, the Southern Metho- 
dists, and other religious bodies of the South. 


NEGRO SELF-HELP AND LABOR. 


The freedmen’s societies apprehended the danger of pauperizing the Negroes 
and were resolved to avoid it in every way. Early letters from the field instance this 
clearly. Clothing and supplies were given out only as reward for work done. The 
New England Society said in its second annual report (1864) : 

The charities of the society are administered with proper discretion, and those who are able to help 
themselves are assisted only so far as it is necessary to put them in a fit condition for labor.’ 

The cooperation of the Negroes in freedmen’s aid was encouraged, and their con- 
tributions toward the support of their own schools were at all times welcomed; for 
it was recognized that only by teaching the Negroes to shift for themselves would the 
southern problem be ultimately settled. It has already been shown * that the Negroes 
organized freedmen’s aid movements of their own; they also organized schools,® 


1 See Table C, p. 297. 
2 De Bow’s Review: Vol. XXXIV, pp. 96-97 5 
3 That this rule was at times ignored is shown by the complaint of Chaplain Warren, general superintendent of colored 


schools in Mississippi, in 186s, that some teachers were mistakenly kind, regarding their work as a pure charity. This note of 
criticism is found but occasionally. 


4 See pp. 280, 282, and 283. 
6 Louisville Negroes, for example, in addition to paying their regular taxes for the support of the city schools, spent $4,0o0e 


iu 186s for instruction te 4oo colored children. (Rept. of Maj. Gen. Palmer’s inquiry commission: Quoted in Freedmen’s Rec- 
ord, Vol. I, pp. 72-73.) ; 


. 
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contributed increasingly to the support of the schools maintained by the northern 
societies,1 and in many ways showed a spirit of cooperative endeavor in the lightening 
of their racial burdens. 

The Baltimore Society seems to have taken the lead in insisting on material coop- 
eration from the Negroes,” a principle heartily indorsed by the New England Society 
in 1865. This principle came more fully into practice with ail the societies after the 
close of the war. In 1866 the New England Society announced that assistance from 
the freedmen would thereafter be expected, in the way of erecting, repairing, and caring 
for schools, furnishing board for teachers,*? and paying small tuition fees. Into this 
spirit of requiring a certain degree of cooperation from the Negroes themselves, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau entered most heartily, — 

The Negro labor problem was early recognized and discussed by the northern 
societies and teachers. An early letter * from a teacher in the field declared: 

My text last Sunday was ‘Work out your own salvation, ” showing them how every bale of cotton 
stamped with free labor was an unanswerable argument in their favor. 

Garden seed was distributed among the blacks, with farm implements of various 
kinds, while the superintendents of the first parties of teachers played a signal part in 
the systematization of the labor force. 

The process of transition from slave to free labor was carefully watched by the 
northern societies, and numerous instances are cited, in the various society publications, 
of successful Negro business ventures. In the cities these took the form of storekeeping 
and the trades; in the country districts, both east and west, plantations were leased 
singly, in partnership, or by colored stock companies, on which cotton and grain crops 
were harvested at good profit. From a number of sources come statements that the 
possession of land by the blacks would help to solve the Negro problem. Gen. Howard 
declared *® in 1869 that the Freedmen’s Bureau could have accomplished much more 
than it did had it been able to place each Negro family on a small tract of land. 

Closely related to the labor question were the freedmen’s employment agencies, the 
first of which was established in Washington in March, 1865, by the five eastern socie- 
ties. The bureau aimed to get the blacks who were concentrated in Washington away 
from the city and into good positions, especially as farm laborers and house servants. 
Employees paid no fees, but employers were charged from 50 cents to a dollar for 
each position filled. The New England Society in 1865 opened an employment bureau 
of its own in Washington, which was later taken over by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


CONCLUSION. 


Freedmen’s aid societies, first organized in 1862, carried on work through 12 years 
of war and reconstruction. They first provided for the temporal wants of the black 
man, then encouraged his labor, and finally afforded him elementary and religious 
instruction. Not less than six millions of money were expended,* several thousand per- 


1 See Table B for detailed figures (p. 297). 

2 See p. 285. 

3 Contributions of fresh eggs, vegetables, and other products were welcomed in lieu of cash, (Freedmen’s Record: Vol. I, 
PP. 164-5). ; 

4 From Edisto Island, Mar. 20, 1862, Freedmen’s Record, Vol. i, p. <2. 

5 0, O. Howard, Report for 1869 as Commissioner of Freedmen’s Bureau, Oct. 20, 1869. 

6 Table A, p. 296, lists nearly $4,000,000 in detail. This list covers only receipts of which accurate record remains. 
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sons were engaged in the work, and half a million pupils received instruction. Relief 

was extended to thousands, labor was stimulated in many ways, patience and industry 

were inculcated, and the Negro was carefully drilled for the duties of his new position. 

In the North the societies undoubtedly aroused public opinion, and to some degree 

_ influenced national legislation, especially regarding the establishment of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the adoption of definite policies. When the societies finally closed their 
work, the southern Negro possessed political and civil rights, had in several recon- 
structed States a share in the free school system, and was gradually returning into amica- 
ble labor relations with his former master. 

The bands of northern men and women who left their homes to go into the troubled 
regions of the South were certainly actuated by noble motives alone. For their zeal 
they are commended by a large number of writers and observers. Gen. Howard called 
them in 1869 “the rank and file in the long fight with prejudice and ignorance.” 1 M. 
-Hippeau, a French educational agent, said in his report to the French minister of edu- 
cation: 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of the energy and friendly rivairy displayed by the women 
of America in this truly Christian work, (laboring) under the double influence of humanity and relig- 
ion.? 

Educational reports of the Freedmen’s Bureau speak in high terms of the energy 
and devotion of the northern workers. 

In the work of relief the societies laid down a sensible policy: That no one should be 
helped who could help himself, and that supplies should be distributed with the under- 
standing that they would be paid for in labor, if not in money or kind. While this 
policy was not, and could not be, universally followed, owing to diversity of problems— 

_in some cases because of the untrained charitable impulses of the teachers, and in more 
cases because of the difficulty of exacting money or labor when neither was to be had— 
yet it is fair to say that on the whole discretion accompanied charity, and benevolence 
was tempered with common sense. The very fact that only in small degree could the 
teachers relieve the vast destitution which they confronted forced them to guard the 
channels of their bounty and to make sure of the worthiness of the recipients. 

In the work of organizing labor but little was done before Government supervision was 
instituted. Considerable success attended what few experiments were carried through. 
President Yeatman, of the Western Sanitary Commission, drew up a plan of 
plantation leasing that was utilized to some extent. In general, however, while the 
societies claimed large influence in the labor question, and while their teachers undoubt- 
edly preached industry and self-reliance, yet their work was after all educational, not 
industrial; and on their educational record they must stand or fall. 

In education, northern or southern white teachers were almost wholly employed. 
When Gen. Banks, in 1864, established a system of schools in Louisiana, he employed 
southern whites as teachers for the Negroes, on the ground that they understood the 
Negro better and could combat southern prejudice more successfully than teachers from 
the North. The teachers from the northern societies were, of course, northern whites, 
and naturally of the antislavery type. With strong prejudices against distinction of 


10, O. Howard, Op cit., p. 12. 
2 Appendix to Report of the Commission on Education and Labor, 1870, p. 22. 
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any kind between whites and blacks, it is little wonder that trouble was in store for them. 
It was inevitable, perhaps, that misunderstandings should arise; not in a day or a year 
could the bitterness of war be softened, however tactful the newcomers. 

The schools established by the societies and the Freedmen’s Bureau did not at any 
time contain over ro per cent of the Negro children of school age. ‘The mass of the adult 
freed Negroes were not reached, but remained in ignorance. Irregularity of school 
attendance, due largely to troubled conditions and in part to the irregular habits of the 
blacks, was a grave obstacle to success. 

As to the educational methods employed by the societies, the following from 
Booker T. Washington is significant: 


% 


Men have tried to use, with these simple people just freed from slavery and with no past, no inherited 
traditions of learning, the same methods of education which they have used in New England, with all 
its inherited traditions and desires.! 


Yet the educational influence of the societies was undoubtedly good. They placed 
ideals in Negro hearts which are reaping a harvest even in the generation of to-day. 
Schools and colleges still exist, with thousands of students, planted by these same societies, 
while the southern school systems of to-day were in the first place advocated and assisted 
by northern teachers and were largely modeled on northern systems. And when the 
educational work of the societies is described their history is complete. Their course is 
run, and their teachers and leaders have all but passed out of the world’s history. Their 
influence, however, is still leavening the meal of the southern question. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES AND LISTS. 


A. Receipis of Freedmen’s Aid Societies, years 1862-1874. 


Society. Year. Cash, Supplies. | py ade 

New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, 1862-1874........ 1862-63 $27,483. |: - $20,000; }: 2A. oy ae 

1863-64 20, 567 23; COOH sini heen 

1864-65 28, 823 205 CGO) s pas nes eee 

‘ 1865-66 68, 085 TO: BOO be «a eeratarte 

1866-67 71,199 Q; O00 Ue aetumaas 

1867-68 AQeh 20: |i seh. che malta eee eee cee 

1868-69 BOGOR tease ee oe ic euee .c 

1869-70 ZT AAS S| {ce aeotere siecle Sees 

1870-71 Dis OO baie, scatatirerme, Be eet porsae 

1871-72 PL SAO Felts acne relearn eee 

1872-72 OE VOT shu cock cine | meena 

; seks 1873-74 6, 509 | aS $530, 219 

New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association........| 1862--63 OQpOO4 nes Se a cee ee 

1863-65 | TOTAOOON oe ee: Se Sl oe ee 

1865-66 170,576 | 169, 105 539, 684 

Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association..............} 1862-64 48, 460 TO, OOOc {ae o> ae 

1864-65 Di OC ON arwcer te cadets Vereen uae 

2 1865-66 8, 348 35, 000 276, 807 

Western Sanitary Commissionei. \....)./ewnieedecee ea ee cas EBOZ nobiles, cc okesoe Maarten eae 18, 762 

Friends’ Association for Aid of Freedmen, Philadelphia...{ 1862-69 |.......... [Hac geet es 57, 500 

Friends’ Relief Association of Philadelphia............... ESOs= Oia nears ae fas. hese & 210, 500 

African Methodist Episcopal Church Society............. ESO2- OSI |srsech ters eda keds ee ee 166, 660 

Northwestern Freedmen’s Relief Association..............| 1864-65 60, 000 40, 000 I00, 000 

Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Im- | 1864-65 TFA BON So og taal aoc 

provement of the Colored People. 1865-66 Bo Cal cra Sea ee Cee aan 

1866-67 BO OOO. Ia suai teats 128, 716 

American, Union: Commission® «G0 sande scatsae vqenenre 1864-65 29, 000 25, 000 54, 000 

Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission................... 1864-65 26, 128 | EQU; O44 |5, ath eee 

TSOG=Gi7i0/*522 0 Oso Cae eines 354, 116 

PrespyterianeChirchy Cotumission sce, ornare eee TSOB OMe een ete aay ee tere 244, 726 

AfricaniCivalizacion Societys irc Hee Sonia eee secon ESO Sadk cl snk ieee oie Iecereionenes ciate 53> 737 
Foreign sources: 

TBE EVed Gia \6 bale ante eaecteeac Paaaie ual ERPS GRAM ES EGOA=67 x. | eA OO OOO | ite ce etiet | ee ee 

OLB eR COMME ES yn a2 cage aye ae Ie CORO 1864-67 7O0;.000; |uiner eines I, 100, 000 

Dela AlOHACSOCIAON: sent treed eta NER oo ten cae LSOO He] Haak ee a aioe eee 7, 348 

Newalngland society Branched. 5) ale nition ys ois 1863-69 | 13, 704 300 14, 004 

MGSCO Man COS vee scl. sites ee aan Oael aA: p an es os Een aa icc aber. 5 cm Se 76, 500 

hotalneCOrae Garratt: i. race eh eee a eee TESOL FAR ae fe ee ie eee eee $3, 933, 278 


1 Money and supplies. 2 Women’s auxiliary. 


3 Of this, $9,700 came from England. 


Notre.—Dr. Lyman Abbott estimated in 1867 that $5,300,000 had already been contributed to freedmen’s aid societies. If 


this is correct, by 1874 the amount approximated $6,200,000. 
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B. Negro contributions to Freedmen’s Aid, 1862-1870. 


Channel. Year. Amount, 


@eAtrican Methodist Episcopal Church Society) 01. 85520 Wh be oe cheese wa ne 1862-1868 | $166, 660 
BaP yi ite CTO et Aun aut Dan olga cs ce Renin’ aie Spd gu ae ole wayea ye wks 1865-66 3,174 
: as ; 1866-1870 20, 848 
Baltimore Association, ete sence chess cc elee ses cel tec tesa Ne SPReES Fenra TRERRT 1865-66 6, 000 
ite 1866-67 235372 

PRO MSw ALOR NC ETOCS werstse iss piayncbare acbeaiiie las Mp e hI Meat Sh. phedans. 5 emucelesencitintapaen er 1865 4, 000 
MGUCHRCOTOUNASNE GLOGS: fest he ebm athe alc patie ec occa SRS abe» a eta 1866-67 17, 000 
Eastern Sanitary Commission Negroes...................05- See ernest gh-o 3 1866 3, 200 
PRICE ty TI ZAtIOUE SO CLE LY ty nt ipclant v wcgite pected hots ss ete Rnd calor Some as 1868 535.737 
Nexen Oat SOCleb ye tir silsaree AIR thee cele matt melons et ncaite: O he wane ewe, A theres iolandee 1868-1872 798 
MyiicGe WanleO ts wierei eae atc e ls corte ms cme tl, Bh reieicis aie eeu gies 1866-1868 180, 207 
PROCS IZA Bae isaeeter at cal EAC Rte ene sto ate: 3 RSet Somes RE 2's She Plc aes ll ae, sine asa oye $478, 995 


1 Of this, $180,000 was reported by Superintendent Alvord a8 1868. 
Notre.—Under this head may be noted the $12,000,000 which the negroes deposited in savings 
banks up to 1870, chiefly the Freedmen’s Savings & Trust Co. 


C. Branch societies of the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


(From the ‘‘Freedmen’s Record,’’ 1865-1874.) 


Total 

re- 
Massa- i ei eNew |= Come) aot Gaal Geor oe ported 
Date. shes Maine. make eg a3 (tarde icine nee Total. as ae 
teach- 

ers. 
Borih e104... were eee Ws ke vce 12 eh [erm tas ho, meatal ea ecce| veVa- > oue'| atotat och) it ereseleg™ Ean eee 
| PRae rae titty lee iog cacas soto qiaiv a2 20 10 |S aarere erode a |e relly oso bes cio lonecep\ Sys aur oa 2, rgeereecs 
WECEMPELTTSOSE RM ea teeta len cee yew OA ie sat slass 3 4 Te Wen ave ecient eters Pee ee one 
DecemiMers er SOON veneer: oka eee fee kOO Ta. .apnras 83 5 Delia ga oeihe, eke rareu|locok tease 186 59 
WIECeMM MEP PeUS OF soe eile yee Saleen PE OAS Weiner ace 75 6 iloeeecae tbl lorscae 187 65 
Rebniiaty et SOO a. askin in ee (oni Praca 16 5 I 2 I I 95 42 
Hebeuaryg a s7 Oni y cites ielaciw in Ge: Oupae urea 16 5 I 2 I I 90 B7 
1 NSE ies Beh Ait Wien 0 Ran ries aa Balers s I I Bish seach enc Sershera I Goad PARIS b 
Anite S 7s treaties oe 1 ae BOW |loreectd ses I Tanner | crevices teconets altrneaacae BBE ste oer 
JMO el (atch Preiss cena it ona ore oO Be Opinens Lia | Rartrepets\ ocr a neti Saal Sidkeenl erarerete all Ceatea LOM eters 
i Noval iden aanM bear otis obra Wiel anaes i Lani olo Ie Sm ol eed acs nea [oumours {Sy accion 
IN athe Cy Peal chia toeds ei See oe Gi [eee aes | meena ero Neer Ne ee Ee ig sacs! < Oules sae 


Nore.—The first branch, organized in 1864, was the Lincoln Freedmen’s Aid of Roxbury. Other 
important branches were the Barnard Freedmen’s Aid of Dorchester, the John Woolman and Lovejoy 
Societies of Brattleboro (Vt.), and the Mayhew Society and various church societies of Boston. Families 
which acted as patrons were the Cheney family of Manchester (Conn.), the Clarkson family of Brattle- 
boro (Vt.), and several Boston families. 
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D. Distribution of teachers of the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


(Taken from the ‘“‘Freedmen’s Record,’’ 1865-1874.) 


| 

South | North | District Fog ‘ 3 . _| Total al | Total 

Date. Caro- | Caro- | of Co- | Ini | Mend | Gish | Yaa | Men. | Moa | teach- | scigois| Seok 

July, 1865.. 44 13 7 22 2 tha eae Gg 18 qt Soul Soh a 
April, 1866.. 56 6 Io 36 20) |r. ntters| suena ngs opel eee tore 182 79 | 9, 649 
April, 1867. . 44 9 5 26 28 Gul: Se harass seme 118 73 | 8,647 
April, 1868. . 34 rie tal (ere te 24 19 8 Til secant ebarsiaste Oa ares 5,144 
April, 1869. . 42 Ce Biconake € 30 21 5 oe eats icealesh = 104. 68 | 6, 490 
April, 1870. 38 ce eA oc 40 18 4 1 | eee eee 1i2 70 | 5,017 
April, 1871 25 ieee 22 16 al ener emai ek eo on ops AGe lug, 22 
April, 1872 21 Bynes ra 5 2 Ais scorer saeallioes chanel lsee aeaces 34 Iz | 1,280 
Jey a earte ee emer ons» Oral TU BE eae macs honed 5 7s uma AV ebsuate Atos tet aller 25 7 949 
EADIE LOT Ao micros. alee eeeklia alias een letaletes | st analigdayr |'hslishage ta] saage tees pores ad eon 6 | 1,000 


E. Officers of the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
PRESIDENT. 


1862-68, John A. Andrew, Governor of Massachusetts. 
1868-74, Hon. William Claflin. 


1874, Rev. John Parkman. : 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


These varied in number up to 30. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island all had repre- 
sentatives on the list. Among the vice presidents were Edward Everett Hale, Prof. James Freeman 
Clarke, of Harvard; Prof. William B. Rogers, Edw. L. Pierce, Edw. Atkinson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
John G. Whittier, Col. Thomas W. Higginson. Seven women also held the office. 


TREASURER. 
1865-67, William Endicott, jr. 
1867-74, Edw. W. Hooper. 

SECRETARIES. 


1865-66, Edw. Atkinson and Rev. M. G. Kimball. 
1866-68, J. H. Chapin and R. R. Newell. 
1868-69, R. T. Wallcut and J. A. Lane. 

1869-74, J. A. Lane. 


F. Partial List of Newspapers Published in the Interests of Freedmen. 


The Freedmen’s Record: Boston, 1865-1874. Published by the New England Freedman’s Aid Society. 

The Freedman’s Advocate: New York. 

The American Freedman: New York. Published by the American Freedmen’s and Union Commis- 
sion. 

The American Freedmen’s Journal: New York. 

The American Missionary: New York. Published by the American Missionary Association. 

The Freed-Man: London. Published by the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 

The Loyal Georgian. Published by the Georgia Equal Rights Association. 


(There were also issued many occasional papers, circulars, addresses, appeals, and pamphlets.) 
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G. Societies at One Time or Another Engaged in Freedmen’s Aid. 


Name. 


| American Baptist Home Missionary 
Association. 


Headquarters.1! 


Date of 
organization.” 


Remarks. 


American Bible Society................| New York..... 

Amenicanm Colonization: Society.) 2.5. m. .} ic csckn coc okss Hos oe leas « 
American Freewill Baptist Association.]................ 

American Freedmen’s Aid Commission .| New York. 

American Freedmen’s Aid Union......|.....do......... 

American Freedmen’s and Union Com- |..... GOnvedilaee, 3 

mission. 

American Home Missionary Society....]................ 

American Missionary Association. ......| New York..... 

(Ameétican. tact Society saci. neni. ce i\ineta ss TERRE ETS Boe Clits tec atd 


PAMEHI Cane UtiOt COmmiSSiOUe sens ele ataeice one ae Mined meee ee 


Arkansas Relief Committee............ 

Baltimore Association for the Moral and 
Educational Improvement of the Col- 
ored People. 

Benezet Freedmen’s Relief Association. 

Birmingham and Midland Freedmen’s 
Aid Association. 

Boston Educational Commission....... 

British and Foreign Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. 

Bureau Of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands. 

Cincinnati Contraband Relief Associa- 
tion. 

Cleveland Aid Commission. . : 

Committee for Aid to the Freedmen of 
the West. 

Contraband Relief Society............ 

Darlington: Committee nner ss n.isis ois ots 

Delaware Association for the Education 
and Moral Improvement of the Col- 
ored People. 

Freewill Baptist Church, Home Mis- 
sionary Society of. 

Friends’ Colored Relief Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Friends’ hess cape for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen. 

Friends’ Association in Aid of Freedmen 

Friends Association of Philadelphia and 
Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored 
Freedmen. 


Friends’ Central Relief Committee.... 
Georgia Equal Rights Association. ..... 
Hicksite Friends’ Association.......... 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Leeds Freedmen’s Aid Association..... 
Leicester Freedmen’s Aid Society. . 


London Freedmen’s Relief Association. 
Manchester Association................ 


Methodist Church, Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of the. 


1 Place in parenthesis denotes place of organization. 


Little Rock..... 
Baltimore...... 


Philadelphia... 

Birmingham, 
England. 

IBOStONG wie cr 


Wondonur ese: 


Washington..... 
Cincinnati..... 


Cleveland..... 


StLoisicioce 


Dover, N. H.... 


Leeds, England 


.| Leicester, Eng- 


land. 
Tondonen. 3.2. 
Manchester, 

England. 


(1863-1864) 
(1865) 


1866 


Superseded A. F. A. U. 

Union of New England, Penn., 
& Baltimore societies. 

Union of A. F. A. C. & A. U. C. 
Later A. F. U. C. 

Baptist. 


United with A. F. A. C. in 1865 
to form A. F. & U. C. 

Society of friends. 

Later the N. E. F. A. S. 

Succeeding London F. R. A. 


Freedmen’s Bureau closed 1872. 


Later W. F. A. C. 


Treasurer, Alpheus Hardy. 


Similar to the Baltimore Asso’n. 


Same as Friends F. R. A. & Or- 
thodox Friends A.? 


Usually known as Friends F. 


R. A. of Phila. Same as 
Fds. Col’d R. A. & Orth. 
Fds. Assn. ? 


Later Brit. & Foreign F. A. S. 


2 Figure in parenthesis denotes date when first mentioned. 
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Societies at One Time or Another Engaged in Freedmen’s Aid—Continued. 


Name, 


Massachusetts Episcopal Association for 


the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
Among the Freedmen and Other Col- 
ored Persons of the South and South- 
west. 

Nashville Refugees Aid Society....... 

National Association for the Relief of 
Destitute Colored Women and Chil- 
dren. 

National Committee of British Freed- 
men’s Aid Societies. 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of the District of Columbia. 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of New York. 

New Engiand Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

New England Refugees’ Aid Society... 

New England Vearly Meeting of Friends. 


New Hampshire Freedmen’s Relief 
Association. 

Northhampton Association............ 

Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion. 

Orthodox Friends Association. ......... 

Presbyterian Church, General Commit- 
tee on Freedmen of. 

Presbyterian Church, Committee of 
Home Missions of. 

Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation. 

Pittsburgh Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion. 

Port Royal Relief Committee......... 

Protestant Episcopal Freedmen’s Com- 
mission. 

Reformed Presbyterian Board of Mis- 

_ sions. 

Soldiers’ Memorial Society............. 


Southern Famine Relief Committee. ... 

Union and Emancipation Society...... 

United Presbyterians 

United States Commission for the Relief 
of the National Freedmen. 


United States Sanitary Commission... 
United States Christian Commission. .. 
United Western Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission. 
Washington Freedmen’s Society....... 
Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. . 
Western Sanitary Commission 
Women’s Aid Association 


Worken’s Auxiliary of the Midland 
Association. 


Headquarters. 


(Boston) ie 3- 5... 


Nashville 
Washington 


Londods:. 22. 
Washington 


New York, pete 


Boston s 4 a. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Concord: ta. sase 


Northampton, 
England. 
Chicago 


Philadelphia. . . 


Philadelphia... 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia...) 
(New York).... 


IS OStOu «see 


Alabama... 22 
Manchester, 
England. 


Washington. .... 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia... 


Bugland se cs<r 


Date of 


Remarks. 


organization. 
1865 
oa 1863, "| Conducted asylums. 
1865 Representatives from English 
Societies. 
1862 
1862 
1862 At first, Boston Ed. Com. 
py eines: Branch of A. U. C. 
1864 
(1863 
(1865) 
1863 
(1865) Same as Friends F. R. A. of 
Phila., & Fds. Col’d R. A.? 
1865 
(1873) 
1862 | At first, Port Royal Relief 
Committee. ° 
1864 
1862 Later, the Penn. F. R. A. 
1865 
1864 
Pe ee Mee | Succeeded the New Eng. Br’nch 
| of U.S. San. Com. 
ea 1863. a Union of N. Eng., N. Y., Penn., 
Western, & N. Western So- 
cieties. 
1861 
""" (1865) | Absorbed into A. F. A. C. 
(1864) 
1862 | Absorbed into A. F. A. C. 
i (186s) "| Connected with Friends’ F. R. 
A. of Phila. 
(1865) 
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Societies at One Time or Another Engaged in Freedmen’s Aid—Continued. 


COLORED SOCIETIES. 


Name. Headquarters. A count Pa Remarks. 

Auxilary to the New England Society. .| Warrenton, Va . 1866 
AITICaMy CivaleZatlOnnoOClecy, oe cicicc oaisevs| wie ote Waste sale caieie 1864) 
African Methodist Episcopal Missionary} Brooklyn and 1864) 

Society. Baltimore. 
Georgia State Educational Association. .} Georgia........ 1867 
Freedmen’s Mutual Improvement So- | Charlottesville, 1866 

ciety. Va. 
Ladies’ Patriotic Association ..........J..... Ow besa. 1865 Made up of colored women. 
Lincoln National Temperance Associa- |................ (1867) 


tion. 
Savannah Educational Association... .. Savannah..... 1864 
i 


APPENDIX.—STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


‘Table I—SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the United States... ........4..5. 
Schools under public control.............4....4 
Pederalischools fae con ciclo s cced e etepuetens 
Wand-grantschoolSase sam cn v- eters: eich (es) 
State schools man-ceteyicke eee ss Sais cioe an 
Schools under private control............ Jib a 
Mdependent:schoolsay 32 seis sateen ec 
Denominational schools.................. 
Under white denominational boards......... 
Baptist boards: 
American Baptist Home Mission 
SGCICLY fae eae iin = cence es 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission SOCICEY.5)ahe «elaicto>, meine 
Catholic boards: 
Catholic Board of Missions and 
other Catholic agencies......... 
Christian boards: 
Christian Advent Church.......... 
Christian Alliance........... int: 
Christian conventions (miscella- 
NOUS) meg eM APE earls he 
Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
SIONS Pear tne eee tees 
Congregational boards: 
American Missionary Association. . 
Friends boards: 
Friends Society and other Friends 
APENCIES HG erecta cise itee 
Lutheran boards: 
Lutheran Board for Colored Mis- 
SIOTIS nae eee apeinseaen sore bs 
Methodist boards: 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.... 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
e Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal 
(Cio Regalo aA Oe Ret NOIR LS Me Oe 
Presbyterian boards: 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of 
the Presbyterian Church....... 
Presbyterian Church South....... 
Protestant Episcopal boards: 
American Church Institute and 
Episcopal Board of Missions. 


Number of schools. 


12 


24 


Large 
or im- 
por- 
tant. 


294 


18 


I2 


10 


Small 
or un- 

impor- 
tant. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


2, 988 


Elemen- 


755 


7, 833 
30 


2,720 


939° 


268 


College 
and 
profes- 
sional. 


1Includes Speiman Seminary and Hartshorn Memorial College, which receive aid from the Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society. 


393 
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Table I—SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND AEA Le SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL—Continued. 


Number of schools. Counted attendance. 
Ownership and control. Large Small me pted: sees 
Total. pene inven? Total. ae acy profes- 
tant. | tant. sional, 
Schools under private control—Continued. 
Under white denominational boards—Contd. 
Reformed Episcopal boards: 
Reformed Episcopal Church. . TAahee I 95 OS sf ie tirtaces |e satoe oe 
Reformed Presbyterian boards: 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. . I Ties 705 677 a SS tee 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 
North American Division Confer- 
ence of the Seventh Day Ad- ; 
Ventlse CHUTCH eee nai crise aie: 2 I I 136 106 SOc alate 
United Presbyterian boards: x 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 15 II 4 | 2,870 | 2,470 370 30 
Universalist boards: 5 
General Convention of the Univer- { | 
salist: Church 2%) Po 80.2 I | eeuey I 56 56 | Oa eA ee 
Under colored denominational boards........| 153 60 93 | 17,209 | 14,656 | 2,408 | IIs 
Baptist boards: 
Baptist local conventions..........| 110 31 79 | II, 250 | 10, 324 O20: eeaaiaatals 
Free Will Baptist Church........ L | Tilers sees ) 58 OR ee eas 
Methodist boards: | 
African Methodist. Episcopal 
Chur che aise tae hee ae ann te 17 13 4 | §3, 212 | .2,096 |-° 1,028 88 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churcher cet won scenes che eee II 9 2 | zy207)) 923 267 L7 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. aera uwaen hai ae var 9 6 lett tat ease 267 10 
Methodist Episcopal local conven- 
TLOUS sr aie, uc rears cme OI ris ha 2 22 2 Ne Fase a RS. IOS RRC 
Presbyterian boards: 
Afro-American Presbyterian 
CUT Ch iy a acer sie ioieei arte cette Eases I 25 PF eR aes (aioe 
Sanciified boards: 
Church of Christ Sanctified........ bh cienaee I 130 122 Scene 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 
Seventh Day Adventist (local).... alin coe I 80 80 | Re Root sere 
Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. | Color. Sex. 
alate ee ee ee 
White. | Negro. Male. | Female. pnt Roos tural 
All schools in the United States.....| 5,228 | 1, 355 | 3,873 | 2,003 | 3,225 | 3,522| 774| 127 805 
Schools under public control....... 604 35 650 37 257 320 | 160 44 164 
Federal schools. ............. 106 33 73 oi 29 oe Rieey 2 ance 49 
Land-grant schools........... AOON tee tiee 400 266 134 | T7I | 315 38 76 
Staterschools Micem creme ure 188 2 186 94 94. 99 | 44 6 39 
Schools under private conirol........ 4, 534 | I, 320 | 3,274 | 1, 566 | 2, 068 | 3,202 | 608 83 O41 
Independent schools. . Boel eee v 249 895 521 623 558 | 222 49 315 
Denominational schools...... 3) 39° | I, 072 | 2,319 | 1,045 | 2,345 | 2,644 | 386 34 326 
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Ownership and control. 


Schools under private control—Con. 
Under white denominational 


Baptist boards: 

American Baptist 
Home Mission So- 
CIETY erences os 

Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society....... 

Catholic boards: 

Catholic Board of 
Missions and other 
Catholic agencies... 

Christian boards: 

Christian Advent 
(Oni gel owas Somme eee 

Christian Alliance.... 

Christian conventions 
(miscellaneous)..... 

Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions... 

Congregational boards: 

American Missionary 

Association 
Friends boards: 

Friends Society and 
other Friends agen- 
cies 

Lutheran boards: 

Lutheran Board for 

Colored Missions.... 
Methodist boards: 

Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal 
CHiTCH: Sasser conan. 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church South...... 

Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of 
the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church....... 

Presbyterian boards: 

Board of Missions for 
Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian 
Churches cs ak 

Presbyterian Church 
South 

Protestant Episcopal 
boards: 

American Church In- 
stitute and Episco- 
pal Board of Mis- 


eee ee ree 


46927°—Bull. 38—17 


Total. 


419 


14 


383 
96 


26 


266 


29 


71 


423 


| 
176 


20 


Color. 


White. | Negro. |. Male. 


I, 009 


see eee 


212 


I2 


Z3 


4I 


84 


I2 


I, 493 


20 


I7I 


84 


13 


201 


Z3 


30 


164 


Teachers and workers. 


Sex. 


Aca- | Indus- Agr ie 

Bae. demic. | trial Reale 

714 | 1,848 | 1,917 | 342| 30 
148 271 296 45 6 

Bei cae 14 4 Ase b 
39 | 365} 362). 32 5 

I 2 2 Tal Serre 

I 8 Oi |reteteae vee tone 

2 Io Toul eerie touts ats 

14 23 25 7 I 

92 29Q1 270 50 7 

29 67 57 | 24 3 

21 5 EA0)-| eae Oe ol |e bee 

baele) 157 IgI 29 3 

8 Ir 14 3 I 

By aterscoteks aI 18 OE AS6 
131 292 373 Cif |e mene 

GUL avaraalass SA seen dite Wong 

58 118 118 35 B 


wee eee 


56 


I2 


sec eee 


II 


20 
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Ownership and control. 


Schools under private control—Con, 


Under white denominational 
boards—Continued. 
Reformed Episcopal boards: 

Reformed Episcopal 

Church. . : 
Reformed Presbyterian 
boards: 

Reformed Presbyte- 
han Churches. 

Seventh Day Adventist 
boards: 

North American 
Division Confer- 
ence of the Sev- 
enth Day Advent- 
isti@imurchi. wee 

United Presbyterian 
boar 

Board of Freedmen’s 
Missions of the 
United Presbyte- 
rian Church). .5..-- 

Universalist boards: 

General Convention 
of the Universalist 
Church. : 

Under colored denominational 


Baptist boards: 
Baptist local conven- 
HONS cnnicie ees on 
Free Will ceo 
Church. . ; 
Methodist boards: 
African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. . 
African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion 
Church. . ; 
Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. . 
Methodist Episcopal 
local conventions... 
Presbyterian boards: 
Afro-American Pres- 


byterian Church.... 


Sanctified boards: 
Church of Christ 
Sanctified. . : 
Seventh Day Adventist 
boards: 


Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist (local)..... 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Table I—SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL—Continued.. 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. bean 
Total. Fe cle Ores. 
White. | Negro. Male. | Female. tural. 
x 

Bid Ness, cthe 2 I I 2 Hae trwaerall snc <iragee Popaen ae 
17, #1 rete 2 15 14 Bisel seme oat aerate 
Ir Io I 6 5 & leet ener 
166 44 122 46 120 r08 38 I 19 
SW liaseieie eye 3 oe 2 cout os cheacaty Dioicrer ceil Oates 
828 2| 826| 33% | 407| 727| 44 4 53 

| 
474 | a| 472 159 |" 315 | 4451 20 2 7 

| 
ATA reoaetere 4 2 2 Aer liaseier chee tetas kee ten Sa 
TOs este 187 98 89 143 9 I | 34 
Opi acca fl 36 41 62 9 I 5 
FD uage 72 32 40 60 La he cee 7 
AN ites 4 I 3 Asal, Say sovail SPatt ete eil'ara aeons 
Billiton anal 2 I aE > Veit Sena al Pe 
Orlrcersee 6 2 | 4 r Zo costes eee 
| 
{ 
CANS eats Sis Pe a ee Pes 2 2 


ste eee 
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Income for current expenses. 


Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. aur Donations. 
All schools in the United States. v...........4.. $3, 990, 071 |\$490, 639 \$r, 150, 225 |$76 
Schools underpublac Control... 0. 6c cece ee tee 4 a AS ie 26 a 000 fs 2 we 
Hee raWSGHho@ seven cyrriths scale Ties ander sy PA au pall \ Cunt @loeilionaa odor ene 3, 694 
HeAIGeEATISCMOOIS ma sieve c crseerce al see wie aie mst 544,520 | 14,326 Tig OOO! satin geentiate 
RSEALOSCMOOI SMR reese, aia yaya Walesa 246, 834 | 18, 827 4, 000 a Bie 
Schools under private control. ..........0. 0.00 3, 020, 460 | 405, 503 | I, 15,221 | 762, 609 
PRMependentschoolss... (2 oak. 3 okls eae oes I, 099, 224 | I13, 071 11, 567 | 556, 045 
Denominational schools 2!) 6. nsse060 00 eee I, 927, 236 | 292, 432 | 1,139,654 | 206, 654 
Under white denominational boards......... I, 540, 303 | 217, 406 915,198 | 167,751 
Baptist boards: ; 
American Baptist Home Mission 
SOCLEEY Me tiniy att Gcwiina’s oe meee 304, 861 | 50, 803 150,637 | 26, 861 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
MisSIOMESOCIety =m. on eons ,746 I 2,740 ,440 
Catholic boards: 2 ae wes is Hees 
Catholic Board of Missions and 
other Catholic agencies......... 1 146, 821 DD) 144, 069 500 
Christian boards: 
Christian Advent Church........ I, 500 200 Ty. 300 lie, tee yet 
Chistian Alliance: mssae tes: I, 476 326 450 700 
Christian conventions (miscella- 
TLCOUS en ciaton meena Lire sare meie ate 4, 187 700 INQOO alate eee 
Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
SIOLISH eer enol ae encaae tapeiale i cele; ss oie 29, 910 I, II4 25, 282 I 
Congregational boards: : °, tf 
American Missionary Association..| 235,764 | 52,391 129, 429 | 26, 519 
Friends boards: 
Friends Society and other Friends 
AG ENCLOSE te ciel asshs(ocen overs: fata 63, 868 I, 937 I,000 | 20, 900 
Lutheran boards: 
Lutheran Board for Colored Mis- 
SIONS ofa ce eis heehee cher atslinat 18, 319 2, 600 15, 695 24 
Methodist boards: 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church....| 230,160] 49,022 105,835 | 27, 682 
Methodist piscopal Church 
Sra hl ni 2 oe Pere Re Ee oh Oe cance 23, 050 650 18, 500 2, 500 
Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chunclign escuie ere itr sites 42, 975 I, 983 38, 502 642 
Presbyterian boards: 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of 
the Presbyterian Church....... 200,124| 21,022 I15,610| 18,289 
Presbyterian Church South....... 7, 300 300 4, 000 3, 000 
Protestant Episcopal boards: 
American Church Institute and 
Episcopal Board of Missions....) 118, 526 8, 873 70,646 | 31,347 
Reformed Episcopal boards: 
Reformed Episcopal Church....... 300 200 LOO eiss ste 
Reformed Presbyterian boards: 
Reformed Presbyterian Church... 7, 300 I, 200 6, 000 100 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 
North American Division Con- 
ference of the Seventh Day 
PNGventists Clit e iae ey omelets 12, 404 120 8, 950 2, 006 


1 Estimated. Official figure not available. 


Other. 


$1, 575, 407 
68, 430 
116, 580 


529, 194 
222,656 
707, 037 
418, 541 
288, 496 
245, 588 


ste ee eee oe 


re ) 
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Table I—SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL—Continued. 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. te 
Total. ‘Tuition. eps Donations. Other. 
Schools under private control—Continued. 
Under white denominational boards—Con. 
United Presbyterian boards: 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church. $88, 512 | $11, 139 $74,453 | $2,670 $255 
Universalist boards: ‘ 
General Convention of the Uni- 
Versalist!' Churchiss a sraeoiny-c aun f I, 200 200 800 BOON pence 4 
Under colored denominational boards....... 380, 933 | 74,906 224,450 | 38,903 42,000 
Baptist boards: 
Baptist focal conventions........ 81,914 | 41,372 112,142 | 14, 564 | 13, 836 
Free Will Baptist Church........ I, 700 BOON a ete detetens BROOMS a ages aes 
Methodist boards: 
African Methodist Episcopal | 
(Chutkch resents eco ie ee 129,778 | 23, 285 75,944 | 10,070 20, 479 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Zions CHC nes rahe eee 37, 600 A, 939 19,088 | 10, 869 3, 604 
Colered Methodist Episcopal | 
CIUECH eects heck oe ena east ee 25, 991 5,470 BO O32" |Pacerc ths, 3, 889 
Methodist Episcopal local con- | 
Ventlonsan mots cites 450 50 OO AR se ash ime tee ete 
Presbyterian boards: 
Afro-American Presbyterian 
Ginurchivteae pene ste rce athe eee I, 500 TOO mcrae eee FsAOOn eastenvenaeaie 
Sanctified boards: 
Church of Christ Sanctified....... | , 500 2OOu[ ae cea ee 500 800 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 
Seventh Day Adventist (local).... 500 250 ROR ans Tae ao ee 
Value of property 
Ownership and control. Se eo eS ee 
Total School plant. | Endowment. | Other. 
AU Lschoolssimatnen Wicd statesa.« anche ori eset $34, 224, 555 |\$23, 669, 805 |\$9, 432, 886 $1, 122, 864 
DChOOIS Under PUOUC. COM MOL teties =i is eye eines hao es 5,727,009 | 5, 204, 307 330, 035 193, 207 
ederal:schoolsay ae ce eee tise ses ca ae oh ieee I, 756,920! 1, 3e2, 326 33° 035 | 124,550 
Wan cd=cranit SChOOIS i0 ser nsictipale recuse Pete erty 25.570; TAG a ab OF nA AC yw Uneaten 68, 708 
Glateccohols eukiy. i ei csi tertile he Caner eee ge Loy: ERY. y fad immer Gao” bald by fli tou oe Days ANAL Es ons petted 
Sclools under Private CONTTOUN. vcr ue . odanie es ashe 28, 4906, 946 | 18, 465, 498 | 9, 101, 851 029, 597 
independentHschoolse ss emcks pti seGaset yams 12,369,441 | 5,714,062 | 5,964,426 - 690, 953 
Denominational schools.¢..)4.gae sac eeee ae 16,127, 505 | 12,751,436 | 3, 137, 425 238, 644 
Under white denominational boards............... | 13,622, 451 | 10, 582,719 | 3, 062, 588 177, 144 
Baptist boards: 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.; 3, 870, 74 3 301, 62 87, 36 81 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- : ge Sy : a ee ae 
SIO SOCIECYR tere he cnitha cae eo 16, 500 : dO mHL Loe Ba ae ets Beall eee aie oe 
Catholic boards: 
Catholic Board of Missions and other 
CatnOliG ac enGless ant eee 1 491, 000 AOERCOOM Sis ust ane nen ose eae 
Christian boards: - 
Christian Advent; Churehi (sc anaes 2, 500 BROOD ee pina None rer sss 
Christian Alliance. Foi eaae 33, 000 BS NOG winter rcie ste ae aee cere eget epa 
Christian conventions ‘(miscel laneous). me 75, 000 ORE OGOMIMe nese aie ee I2, 000 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. . .| 184, 602 | TEA, DOB Waser acy ayh tol ane Goeates 


1 Estimated. Official figures not available. 
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Table I—SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


Total. School plant. | Endowment. Other. 
Schools under private control—Continued. 
Under white denominational boards—Continued. 
Congregational boards: 
American Missionary Association....... $1, 733, 589 |. $1,374, 00r | $3585 928 |... oti 
Friends boards: 
Friends Society and other Friends 
ADETICLES masts les at stave teksts aia eee area mee sta I5, 9Oo 8, 900 BU ROOO | pEncrratniar 
Ces boards: coms fake aa 
Lutheran Board for Colored Missions. . 72, 000 7D SOOOM esrear et MeN call DoT ates TOTS 
Methodist boards: 
cn s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. . ...| 2, 605, 68 1, 824, 778 2,8 $38, 0 
Methodist Bpicopal Church South..... ae) a L00, es eS S ae Pcs Soe <2 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church..... "309, 500 ZSTACOO) | eave eset 22, 500 
Presbyterian boards: 
Board of Missions for Freedmen e the 
Presbyterian Church. ............... 2. 0ST 63 2Tu| Pal, SAS O34. 804, 587 goo 
Presbyterian Church South........... 51, 000 UaRslolile towerieo ROD OaseTen Cen 
Protestant Episcopal boards: 
American Church Institute and Epis- 
copal Board of Missions.............. 628, 743 499, 956 106, 835 21, 952 
Reformed Episc oe boards: 
Reformed Episcopal Church........... 2, 000 Pie oo Martens es Sams he OU One 
Reformed Pde boards: 
Reformed Presbyterian Church........ 52, 500 Soifoe! lea shapdotlsoennaoud s 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 
North American Division Conference of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church .. 42, 765 ADOT OR cesta etic tde cian l vay emer axare 
United Presbyterian boards: 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church......... 455, 000 ZAI OOO Meet eeset cere teats iafeNt Leavers 
Universalist boards: 
General Convention of the Universalist 
Clinbiedais Ha wnaeeec oe COR AB Oe Orica 3, 500 Ei tcoMlamo Aten au oomOrrse © 
Under colored denominational boards............ 2, 305,054 | 2,105,717 74, 837 OI, 500 
Baptist boards: Xe 
Baptist local conventions.......... oage 821, 295 Bo Too Sul emieete erry feralieteke niccar eras 
Free Will Baptist Church.............. 15, 000 LEROOO Aen ncrgslinrcinte s Geto 
Methodist boards: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. . 800, 609 730, 772 OOS nae aon oe 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
COlayOU RA SHIR G bs hina nies BAD Iams a hia 316, 950 250, 450 5, 000 61, 500 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 328, 200 BIS DOO ls do wonmcada|ppanbasece 
Methodist Episcopal local conventions. . 6, 000 ONCOOMmaiea se a sere aie lau aie sit sores 
Presbyterian boards: 
Afro-American Presbyterian Church.. 7, 000 POCO pasfoie ala tetonsi fel|ledateiinyes stebarni 
Sanctified boards: 
Church of Christ Sanctified............ 10, 000 TOWOOO!I" o/shecldet ker aleretereal arate 


Seventh Day Adventist boards: 


Seventh Day Adventist (local). ........ Jee. eeee cece efor eee eenes 


Cee ee) 


3 Includes only those pupils who are not counted in the attendance of the schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Table I.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND GRANT, AND STATE FUNDS. 


Name of school. 


Location (county). 


Counted attendance. 


Total. Sy a ayes a College. 
All schools. . Ba eects hike ated Peed di hcad anes: sxe ae NE UAE eee eR Rae 8,914 | 4,062 | 3,800 | 1,053 
POT ADsCHOST RM ls) 56 eam ten, Ua chs seperate LeAOT? |e ee 400 | I, 00r 
Howard University. . dos far tescanis District of Columbia. |tresonalaeaces 400 | I, oor 
TO Wand GhANE SORO ONE. arch) cus mocks ee Se titi are 4,875 | 2,595 | 2, 208 12 
Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Madison.............] 264 179 Boeke 
lege for Negroes. : 
Arkansas Branch Normal School. . TO fersone tc ce eters ae I70 130 AD ale scheme 
Delaware State College for Colored Youth..| Kent............... il eee Oi Cae 
Florida Agricultural “and Mechanical Col- | Leon.............-+- 345 185 148 12 
lege for Negroes. 
Georgia State Industrial College............ Chathames 3. tes, t\sk- ten Q0 280 TLO Wee oie 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute | Kranklin............ 234 108 LOM erate 
for Colored People. 
Louisiana Southern University and Agri- | East Baton Rouge... 160 102 58 (ae 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
Maryland, Princess Anne Academy........ SGMENSeEs =. ice em eas 38 tS cam loscarhro. 
Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and Me- | Claiborne............| 484 337 TAT keene 
chanical College. 
Missouri, Lancoln-Institutes:. .. ses. ss Golemn.  stictee eee 264 122 TAS |i tee 
storm Carolina, Agricultural and Technical | Guilford............ 150 60 OO rnscees 
llege. 
Olialens Colored Agricultural and Normal | Logan............... 408 219 DOO wg eerttneks 
University. ! 
South Carolina Colored Normal, Industrial, | Orangeburg......... 726 520 LOM Sinha cose 
Agricultural, and Mechanical School. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Nor- | Davidson........... 300 119 ESE; sense 
mal School. 
Texas, Prairie View State Normal College.| Walker.............. 552 11g AT oteeneee 
West Virginia Collegiate Imstitute...:...... Kanawha. sacs: 234 72 LOZ alec eee 
FTES TALE SCHOO VMs cree fo Me ste srg Se TG ee ee cI eee 2, 638 | 1,466 | 1,132 40 
nets Montgomery State Normal School.| Montgomery 714 575 £30 lees a 
ansas: 

Topeka Industrial and Educational In- | Shawnee............ 82 45 | a collet ean te 

stitute. 

Wiestern Uninersi ty. samc. ne emesis oe Wyandotte. ...¢....: 106 27 Com (eit eae 
Maryland Normal and Industrial School. ...| Prince Georges...... 50 12 SOU iets 
New Jersey Manual Training School for Burin estonia 93 72 BUN creda 

Colored Youth. 
North Carolina: 

Elizabeth City State Normal School....; Pasquotank..........| 249 18 Situ iaio cee 

Fayetteville State Normal School...... Cumberland’. -eaee:. 227 174 § 3p iliepeetaress 

Slater Normai School. . APE Orsyithn Sat eerter chars: 165 78 SW eae 
Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial De- | Greene.............-.|. 2 Rone il oe eh | Ig 40 

partment. 
Virginia, Normal and Industrial Institute. .| Dinwiddie........... 5732] 282 SOT Meera eras 
West Virginia, Bluefield Colored Institute. .] Mercer...............| 148 p: Ol cre 


1Does not include Hampton Institute: an independent institution which receives the land-grant funds Sliotcd to the 


colored people of Virginia. 
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Table II—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, AND STATE 
FUNDS—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. Kind of work. 


Name of school. 


Total. ; Agri- 
P Fe- 3 gri 
White.| Negro. | Male. | jiaje Moet Indus- oe oe 
MAYES OOS: hae CONG BOO OAR BE BOOEOED COE 694 35 | 659| 437)| 2571 320) 166 44 164 
JOG IE Cs) EES Se 106 33 73 77 20 50 Oy ee 49 
WAOWOT ACU MIVELSIEYs te lka as cisiea sei «o'c5]) LOO 63 73 oo, 29 50 pile nara 49 
TOMGNA-GTGM tSCHOOIS Hem «sotto awe Fhe ele YOON eae 4oo |} 266} 134| 171 | 115 38 76 
Alabama, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes. . al eo ele ace oe 27 15 12 15 7 I 4 
Arkansas Branch Normal School. .... ab allen te 12 7 5 9 Fig tears) Sere 
Delaware State College for Colored 
NUoyb bale a Minin Oe CON ean MORE ce) iors oer 8 6 2 4 2 I I 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colllesetior Nestoessa erate oye BAe 34 20 14 12 10 4 8 
Georgia State Industrial College.....) 21 j...... 21 17 4 Io 7 I 8 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute for Colored People. . APARATO! | Gti elsie 19 12 7 9 4 nf 5 
Louisiana Southern University ‘and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
leg (hn ig. Mees bio a Ro bene ea aioe BBW Shaan 23 14 9 12 5 2 4 
Maryland, Princess Anne Academy..}| 12 ]...... 12 8 4 6 5 Toatks we 
Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College...55.....:--. BAe area 24 20 4 II 6 5 2 
Missouri, Lincoln Institute.......... Ciao nar Be 16 17 13 10 3 7 
North Carolina, Agricultural and 
MechnrcalsColle ger ntsc secre 2 Oy }ensereele 26 DOS ener q 8 5 6 
Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and 
Normal University. . : Oye Np Rincon G 28 18 Io I4 7 2 5 
South Carolina Colored Normal, ‘In- 
dustrial, Agricultural, and Me- 
chanical School. .......00.s00-e00 3 SP lenegchonets 33 23 10 14 9 4 6 
Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Normal School. . AIS PAGE Poche 25 13 12 Io 5 2 8 
Texas, Prairie View State Normal 
College Sc oritlans eer ea ere FAS Calles trea 46 31 15 17 17 4 8 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute.<.| 29 |2...<. 29 20 9 8 Io 2 9 
PTS LOLESCHO ONS Maat seine eran feeiete «lsholas 188 2h eeTOO) 94 94 99 44 6 39 
Alabama, Montgomery State Normal 
SCMOOl Feces COCO OO EB Omer 31 2 20 8 23 23 Oulieavres's 2 
Kansas: 
Topeka Industrial and Ne: 
tional Institute. . ee : TiAl tenes I4 IO 4 Oi 4 ie 2 
Western University. . AOE oak 26 17 9 13 7 I 5 
Maryland Normal and Industrial 
Schooler reine ei ee ol Sil eipersiere 8 5 3 5 Te oo eee 2 
New Jersey Manual Training School 
fomColoreds VOUti ene ritel tele ih | Can Ble 18 10 8 a 4 I 6 
North Carolina: 
Elizabeth City State Normal 
SGlioolega wn aaas kor clueits are tel sacs SU Sore 8 2 6 5 Fi eS Be 3 2 
Fayetteville State Normal 
School weee ate sdeireveie. fe illceeeee 4) 3 4 6 Tea esate ens terstegia 
Slater Normal School. . TO stories Io 8 2 5 3 I I 
Ohio, Combined Normal and Indus- 
trial Department. . BOM oreo: 20 17 12 8 II I 9 
Virginia, Normal and Industrial In- 
SECC Ms enc isle neh create hare lene aie ielishel=te = DG anl eu aiiee sie 25 9 16 12 4 I 8 
West Virginia, | Bluefield Colored 
Institute. . fetes Staloheta eho oho fevehhelt le | 65 AAS 12 5 a 8 PA Sore ee 2 


1 Does not include Hampton Institute, an independent ae tibation which receives the land-grant funds allotted to the 
colored people of Virgizia. 
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Table II—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, AND STATE 
FUNDS—Continued. 


Income for current expetises. 


Name of school. Federal State 
Total. | Tuition. | land? | appropria- | Other 
funds yay 
PRLLSCROO US seu oes eosin te ete ote eos HE ee $963, OIE |$85, I ~ $300, 851 \$481, 991 | $35,633 
Federal school........ 5 CaeGe MORE BRR Ota Dorma ldose L72, 257\ 555 GOB e\ LOT, O00 Vea tank. aces IQ, 274 
Howard “University... i. ics. Us Sew ea ss ceecneas s gap 292s 257 |, Sky OSaul FOL, OO Fle t ae IQ, 274 
ZFOMGNIRG TONE SCHOOLS A oon Gail ce cefetiens costs «ie eave re RS a 544,520 | 14, 320 | 250,851 | 203,074 “209 
Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
INESTOCS) oreo nee ateteiveaunn se te ee sl onde eae ators 29,209 | 1,660 | 22,695 4, 150 704 
Arkansas Branch Normal School.................. 24, 003 335 | 13,636] 10,000 32 
Delaware State College for Colored Youth. . Ap ae gate: I59 | 10,000 By; OOO4* aisisita,s 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for | 
INGSTOES Seags cee oiean orate ote ereiets © sate stelle whys oir BA, TOS: lon eeciaw 2 25, 193 8, 500 475 
Georgia State Industrial College. i lite 22'5,, SOO Wh rniestere es 16, 667 8, 000 702 
Kentucky Normal and Titdactriat ‘Institute for 
Coloredi Reape mer amma estys tie eee ee mince 22, 327 439 8,505 | 13,000 383 
Louisiana Southern University and gabe cutete 
and Mechanical College. : SORSEREOGA Beware 282) EN EOR= |" O10, OOOMan. cater 
Maryland, Princess cae ‘Academy. .. [et TS; 520 ae cSeySOaeil ykO. OOK | rei cleat 2,944 
Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
COO SS Sebo Gia Soe tha) ea Aa de gee erg SGPC ne ore 475 PTA Merete BON7 74. = eT OOGM enna oe 
Missouri; Lincoln Institute..< <ass) cscs dacs ont 42,162 | 1,760 3,125 | 36,386 891 
North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical Col- 
EROS Bids Lact te Orit eb cE IRS Cae ok eRe Re Para eb 2,518 | 1,956} 16,500] 13,750 I2 
Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- : 2 : \ pete = 
VETSIEV Ma eam te Rote oh ee On ee oe eae we AO, A0O Si cents TO,400"|'- 26;;000)|- ce... = 
South Carolina Colored Normal, Industrial, Agri- 
cultural, and Mechanical School Sha ere es cea 44, 216 S48] -330;, 754 eanavOrd js Aen oe 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Normal 
SChoolAwert acc eos ore namo eee Xora BO STO) | <35030: 1482) O66 |e ot PSO use. ee 
Texas, Prairie View State Normal College......... ADK OOS teehee T2RCOO |Paey SAOGal eee wee <e 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute................ 46, 499 673 | 10,000} 35,000 826 
5 UES ERE IGE & aren Sars Seg ay ee ea aC MOE aes RO, SEE 240 SFP IETS gOS es verre: 218, O17 9, 090 
Alabama, Montgomery State Normal School..... ZL e5OO lim As OOO jlciaen ale oe 16, C00 I, 500 
Kansas: 
Topeka Industrial and Educational Institute..) 15,830 | 1,359 |......--- 12, 000 2,471 
WesterniUniversityc< occa ee aoe 38, LAS | Sy A OOgl emer 28, 766 4, 000 
Maryland Normal and Industrial School . | > 8,053 SORE cre = 7,167 an 
New Jenny Manual Training School for Colored | & 
MGT acl onenh SRE SAS o hon SMM ne ose aks TRI wl SOC OC Oo Peoeeeoer Bis TERN ac neelel te 
North Carolina: gs | LARS 
Elizabeth City State Normal School. ........ 6,074 AZM Ss esate 5, 360 294 
Fayetteville State Normal School............ 5, 544 OTS dna on cree 4, 969 300 
wlatemNonmal:Schoolis. <,. nei cater ae 5,258 Dero eateries 4, 900 341 
Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial Depart- | 
SABLE ine ais CH Gag Oe AiR UA ers Bend Senn ee PT OOO | lesa cee Hae ooeara n BT OOO al caer Aateee 
Virginia, Normal and Industrial Institute. . ep le 27s OC Sa ieee SOSs ines DONOOO esto, eae 
West Virginia, Bluefield Colored Institute . Dele keer a. OL SA ae oe 13, 000 163 


1Does not include Haimpton Institute, au independent institution which receives the land-grant funds allotted to the 
colored people of Virginia. 
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Table II.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, AND STATE 
FUNDS—Continued. 
Value of property. 
Namie of school. 
‘ Total. Plant. D Rea 
AUP: STEN OUS 55 a0 SEE, ONS TY REVS CTE OER TENE RENAN oT oar ee $5, 727, 009 |$5, 204, 307 |$523, 302 
TACUCTOESCHO OL tne Ds crease Nevagete Sora Se tics bigts, 2c pttohe acs creas as va I, 750,920 | I, 302, 320 | 454,594 
ONAL UTE EL CUE Vintec se Ney thcne Sa vss eect ier eet eestor Waesee te Sys I, 756, 920 | 1, 302, 326 |) 454, 594 
OMIM OO TUM Gs SCROOIS AME RAM SET a ts cee a RD wee te Saya 2,570,142 | 2,507,434 | 68,708 
Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes.......| 182, 500 O2 ue OOM hie teas 
Arkansastb ranch eNormale school: serv. wceqe cates sive aren oie es IAI, 456 III, 500 | 29,956 
Delaware State College for Colored Youth. ...................... 42,150 2s ERO etanapa stare 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes........ 131, 421 re biay Ohilinc 96 sae s 
Cenrsiavstaterindustrial: Colleges vik. stan enkrrcat neuen d fee a 68, 449 OS s440n aia ees 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute f6r Colored People...| 156, 700 E50, ZOOM sane ces 
Louisiana Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Wolle cece cae cis ney wapelema tise orches camera or ee Ae Solera Bie 2 95, 250 O55 250: laseenean 
Maryland, Princess Anne Academy.............. Daan Rieseennaes 44,950 AAKOSON Spee 
Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College........| 258, 500 PISS sh OOu Means sta 
Whissouti, Wincolmebnstitutes ais a7 ccs rite hie oan tle «ec husdeto nine «sock 226, 375 B20 3715. lata are 
North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College .............. 129, 700 T2057 OO alesagaricia oye 
Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and Normal University. ........ 153, 827 E57 SOT alee: 
South Carolina Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and 
MWe cltasaicale SCHOOL ssn gre es: ccc cists y ccee a iede susie ths = aieie ele mecca ales sleet 297, 300 ZO SOO: linniieetatete 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Normal School..... ..... 193,915 L555 LOS Bon Se 
‘Texas, Prairie View State Normal College:...................- 237, 200 B37 200.\n tke 
West Varga Colleptate Institute +2: asc). doritios o.com ta 216, 449 BLOFAA ON eniae ass 
Fi, SHEE TOO ose ORs SCNT EC can ICO aces ree T,/304; 547:\| Ty 804s 547 |e 
Alabama, Montgomery State Normal School.................... 70, 000 RO KCOOn\ ne cee ere 
Kansas: 
Topeka Industrial and Educational Institute............... 131, 395 EST. SOSH Meus tis 
NVEStemtL Um WerslGye eo srr tines = seve ntoae oisl sfernye ls tiers Aieeilarese leva whe 195, 300 TOS, 3O0UlaIa aes 
Maryland Normal and Industrial School....................005. 33, 500 B34 iGO0) [creme cas 
New Jersey Manual Training School for Colored Youth......... 99; 159 OOW TSO) learn oe 
North Carolina: 
BlizabethuCirtyestate Normal: School. scsi aiine nic ciscscinpeis srs aces 45, 000 AB MOOOUIW eaters cnet 
Fayetteville State Normal School 10. css 0d ses selene ones oe 38, 700 2857. 00)l||sNis see acai 
SlatersNoniralns cools. csrismicie terse cess ene ae aibcetalslerisicts 51, 700 Eiiney elescl(ecio.cetcha 
Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial Department.............] 436, 893 AGOSOR a tera: 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute....................4., 233, 900 Peeled iis cin cao cao 
West Virginia, Bluefield Colored Institute..................... 59, 000 RO ROCON aa tek 


1Includes No. 330,035 endowment. 


2 Does not include Hampton Institute, an independent institution which receives the land-grant funds allotted to the 


colored people of Virginia. 
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Table III—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES. 


Name of school. 


United States: 
Total, 118 schools. . : 
46 large or important schools. ... ....++- 


72 small or less important schools... 
Alabama: - 


Beloit Industrial Missionary Association 


School. 
CalhornuCaloreds Schooler ste racteicats ie ieiiee 
CoronayNormall! Itistitutet ss :jo.s ase sete oe 
Centerville industrial School. sc). cue se - 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Insti- 
tute. 
Montgomery Industrial School for Girls... .. 
Mount Meigs Colored Institute............ 
PeoplessnVallage Schoolewe <2 occe- ee cee nee 
Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute. . 
Street Manual Training School 
Abuskeree minstititeegneier ina kee ce ee 
12 small or less important schools.......... 
Arkansas, 2 small or less important schools. .... 
Delaware, 2 small or less important schools...) 
Florida: 
Daytona Industrial Educational School. ... 
Robertattunsertordy schooler. sents 
1 small or less important school 
Georgia: 


Albany Bible and Manual Training Insti- 


tute. 
Atlan tagWsenversityes: rence eee ni 
Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute.... 
Helena B. Cobb Home and School 
Model and Training School. . : 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Insti- 
tute. 
15 small or less important schools 
Kentucky: 
Lincolnsinstituteoh Kentucky se... : 
z small or less important schools 
Louisiana: 
Gaudet Industrial Home and School 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School....... 
5 small or less important schools........... 
Maryland, 3 small or less important schools 
Mississtp pr: 
Okolona Industrial School. . : 
Piney Woods Country Life School . 
Prentiss Industrial School. . 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute. .... 
Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial 
School. 
North Carolina: 
Laurinburg Normal and Industrial Insti- 
CULES 
National Training School. . 
Palmer Memorial Institute . 


Counted attendance. 


Location (county). eo 
ke 
Total. | mentary. 
I4, 851 | 12,273 
eh RATS car aera eaters ees ae 10, 447 | 7,935 
BE een ol es | 4,404 } 4, 338 
Daas! s.r: 157 157 
LOWES Tackett 275 275 
Walken tn -snme see 373 343 
IBiDD cera cee 130 130 
Eaniore Mp ae oe 170 170 
Montgomery....... 325 325 
a ets GOiiscvere oats ees 169 169 
Rat GOs aan 197 197 
NVall Goxry co eee 293 293 
Dallas sana. ee 118 118 
IMAcOies o--.w an eeree I, 338 goo 
eae cus eee cee e ee I, 342 I, 338 
EO CR tye Noche: rege: 70 Lote, 
Totnes rite ad: 22 22 
Volusia 110 pinke) 
Orange sayy eae 96 96 
PAPER Sn eee Bie ies Sacc 28 28 
Dougherty 159 I5r 
Fulton .| 586 182 
Monroeic. taunt. 200 188 
Pike... 183 183 
Clarkes ats. ote 150 50 
Hancock: eneis tee + 80 80 
GEM AGICNP a Ree se ER OP Ty 200.\" 15(204 
| 
Shelby een ee 104. 49 
eis Sits Oe 73 73 
Orleansian ee eee | 52 52 
SABIE asc wec eeal 168 | 137 
SS EIR Ne, nie ae a 482 | 482 
a Nort Pes CEA Ces Cera 38 | 38 
(Chickasaw is esse 230 | 20% 
Simpson. . 158 158 
.| Jefferson Davis. 1523 I45 
Copia Sue ase. .ccs 317 317 
Charitanie: neers 19 I9 
pcotland’ jarrw eee 110 110 
Darkane ween go 31 
Gilford we... 3 143 143 
} : 


Sec- 
ondary. 


1, 841 
1,775 
66 


ee ee eee a | 


see ereoctnceses 


steer ester eres 


eer ewesfer even 


weer er elenecces 


ee rr 


es ce ee ee 


ees er ey 


aeeece 


eer eee slo eesece 


werere 


ees ee ay 


so eee oe 


cee eee 


sete nee 


a 


Peewee sleeves ce 


eeeeee 
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Table I1l.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES—Continued. 


Counted attendance. 
Name of school. Location (county). 
Total. ney. Beers ee 

South Carolina: 

IMawesvilleplastittitel vanyai.ts tsa. onda odes es Simiptertian a. ec. feraks 176 152 DAs ages pres 

POW SCHOOLER E Se etek eas Se ih Rae Beattiorthescs oso ce 249 BAO Users xan 

Port Royal Agricultural School... .. seal Se ae DOs neha Teg LIGA Geet ene eee 

Voorhees Industrial Institute...............| Bamberg............ 207 173 Ry. ones 

Tes alleotsesssmaportant: sCHOOlS a. sa Sera ee ee no nee cr 267 2O7 sone | epee anak 
Tennessee: 

ISMMUUEVERSIU Var crea eieeie Gist x doers Dawidsonh aan aanes ¢ 505 112 205 188 

Metarny MedicaliCollege exe. egies grec ltae es domed es tees BORAGE Se rthrs telhad chet 505 

asirallion less important schools; seccidetes|) seats ee see Sr 5| esta Site 
Texas: 7 

ries Improvement Agricultural Col- | Fannin............ isk 52 LOM cess 

ege. 5 

Houston Industrial and Training School....| Walker............. 227 200 fale oat 

Pesta MOTPLeSS ME POLt att SC ROO Sensey sala a sfollnivasi chet Secs Sm Gs Oe 65 OG eer bms line etaeete 
Virginia: 

Franklin Normal and Industrial Institute. .| Southampton....... 40 38 Sune ae 

Sete Normal and Industrial | Spottsylvania...... 47 4 ABE ethene 

chool. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- | Elizabeth City..... I, 212 862 SCO! | ale aiaiern 
tute. ca, 

Manassas Industrial School................ Prince William..... 119 99 Odea 

PSIMALMOLesstisn POLtanSCHOOIS st-s-2% ei. stereo tra sina ti a oe eo ala ee 261 254 alata 
Northern States: 

Berean Manual Training School............ Pennsylvania! ..... 128 T2O Neer nes leie cake 

Cincinnati Industrial School............... Olio a. a eden 85 SSP ire fa Pare antes 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural | Pennsylvania!...... 86 69 17a pects 

School. ‘ 

Avery Collegiate Training School...........]..... dotirme tir centar 18 wee oa og el acon 
WESIMAL LOT LESS AML POLtattasCMOOIS. 2 ile (--s-ayeia| aye euorereucists. © ates oe. ene I55 TCS Coens ae tell eta eta 3 
Teachers and workers. 
Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Name of school. 
Total. Ngee Soni) 
‘ . ame Gate gri work, 
White. | Negro. | Male. Ze eae vor ee 
United States: 
Sh GtAle rr SrSCHOOlS eet ste ePcrayaicickaracacere| TAA = 2A0| OOSe| aes 2 Eel O2 550 | 222 49 315 
46. large or important. schools . 944 | 248 696 | 457 487 381 213 48 302 
72 small or less important 
SCHOOLS Bevucreto stare foie are aitheieia rs 200 Taj LOD 647)— 136" 177 9 I 13 
Alabama: 
Beloit Industrial Missionary Asso- 

ClLALIONUSCHOOIN As a ein eter she 6 I 5 2 4 O15 coastal spteaempanetea torts 
Calhoun Colored School..,.......... iemen 27 12 I5 8 19 Io 8 I 8 
Corona Normal Institute........... Sieleatege at 8 4 4 7 Tp een g il ocsayartr sae 
Centerville Industrial School. . : Sh fexpacraaie 3 I 2 BO Mnaver esol Sepemetecelleete Sra 

Kowaliga Academic and Industrial 

MSEILIIGS Aner om nee scekeeledneees its 1PM erence I2 8 4 set all toeeet seus ltesevencn 6 
Montgomery Industrial School for 

(Bag SAG se, cles tics Cae ier ope ee ere eae i ese) Om [pee arellare ocscet = Io 8 DUAN erased ihe aioe 
Mount Meigs:Colored Institute...... Boles 5 I 4 4 5c Aiea erie c 
People’s Village School.............. Cable ahi, 5 I 4 4 Tipline od ltonece dt 

1 State. 
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Table I1I—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Alabama—Continued. 
Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
IMSTIENCS Bae. Real okie eg cher: 
Street Manual Training School 
Tuskegee Institute 
12 small or less important schools... . 
Arkansas, 2 small or less important 
schools 


Delaware, 2 small or less important schools 


Florida: 
Daytona Industrial Educational 
DCHOOL a, Gone meee Me cnr n> 
Robert Hungerford School........... 
1 small or less important school...... 
Georgia: 
Albany Bible and Manual Training 
IGS SURHSE A isin ces oh ademas 3 
Atlanta University 
Forsyth Normal and Industrial 
TnStituteence Mere ey ate ccnvet eae ee 
Helena B. Cobb Home and School... 
Model and Training School......... 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial 
IGaLS BEERS ahs anere dle ge aie a clse Sane a 
15 small or less important schools. . 
Kentucky: 
Lincoln Institute of Kentucky...... 
2 small or less important schools..... 
Louisiana: 
Gaudet Industrial Home and School. 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School. 
5 small or less important schools..... 
Maryland, 3 smallor less important schools. 
Mississtp pr: 
Okolona Industrial School.,........ 
Piney Woods Country Life School... 
Prentiss Industrial School 


a ee ee ee) 


Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School 
North Carolina: 
Laurinburg Normal and Industrial 
GV SEN OTIS 3) Acar MERE OR nee aes aE 
National Training School........... 
Palmer Memorial Institute.......... 
6 small or less important schools 
South Carolina: 
Maysville Institute 
Penn Schooler eres. ese 
Port Royal Agricultural School..... 
Voorhees Industrial Institute...... 
7 small or less important schools. .... 
Tennessee: 
Fisk University......... 
Meharry Medical College 


} 


1 small or less important school. .....! 


Total. 


Color. 


White. | Negro. 


see wee 


Teachers and workers. 


eee eee 


sete ee 


see eee 


see eee 


02 1 Go 


eercee 


wee eee 


Sex. 
Male. ee 
15 I4 
4° 4 
I22 62 
II 23 
I I 
G I 
E Io 
6 5 
I I 
5 3 
9 24 
I 2 
Aen ene 5 
evtecals 3 
T 3 
rr 30 
8 7 
2 2 
3 8 
5 = 
4 TB a 
I | PAS! 
7 9 
4 4 
3 4 
Io B37) 
25) 4 
6 7 | 
8 9 | 
2 5 | 
4 4 
i 10 | 
4 18 | 
2 5 
Topi Sa I 
5 9 | 
ir 34 | 
BOA tattge 
3 } 


Kind of work. 
Other 
Aca- | Indus- Agri- | work. 
demic. | trial. som 
14 7 I z 
6 I Te eee 
32 32 15 IO5 
ihe ihe Ob nes cree icrenn I 
2 Arai sive Wal Ais avae aril ote ten stains 
Dijeowies ale eee 2 
& 32 fie eer tctnc ane 
Ss es i 2 
2 | Hiaie, sceve}|\e ate ata) aie erates 
Se Pa eee we 
21 Act. on ek 8 
3 a es 
BS eleietetn ie Waren stents bor cea eters 
3 Piscee ceeds fot hers card hea ede yc 
| 

3 3) ee | eee 
38 33 I I 
ate S poet 7 
On Wry, Seon casa Ma 2 
7 Ce cean I 
6 Qs) ied See 
$5't, Cacho 
Si lige toe | sear eee 
8 7 En} tales 
4 3 el eamtcne 
5 ll apres pall Secu atte 
12 5 I 9 
Ot eercake estas tse 
& Riel Orato 2 
£2 CHE GPE 3 
Ja hahele oes feReNeee cata 
18 | stwhe! ofahas fie) ayelistwowi {ete 9 nye ce 
Pe oes eat 
& 8 i 8 
4 i I I 
7 th 3 6 
BS ol aeeae exert [os eeee T 
30 I | I 13 
Mere ae oe Mees 30 
eds ues ies OT uae ace 3 
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Teachers and workers. 
Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Name of school. 
Total. _ | Other 
White. | Negro. | Male. sh i base eng hat werk 
: ; * | tural. 
Texas: 
Farmers’ Improvement Agricultural 
Collegem ees tee eee eis Olay wast: 8 3 5 5 2 Taleb tects 
Houston Industrial and Training 
WCHOOl et. tevin she enema eee ak Grllesetae 5 2 3 3 BD Aleta ager eas 
2 small or less important schools...... LON eee Io 3 a 9 5a fa Roa Sine een 
Virginia: 
Franklin Normal and Industrial In- 
StL R eS cen penta en Atom turers Bvle capes 4 2 Tale oneal esta 
Fredericksburg Normal and Indus- 
trial2Schooluys meee ee ek rk ote. mR eerseeee 4 I 3 Pe REA San Gaerne tes eerten oe 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
BE Gn BUG ELROD come apices ret taeeah anes Par een De 210 | 147 63 106 104 51 58 15 86 
Manassas Industrial School.......... jor el re ed 14 8 6 6 7 | lecned ee 
7 small or less important schools.....| 24 |...... 24 5 19 23 Ti ecceecnaleen. oe 
Northern States: 
Berean Manual Training School..... 14 6 8 6 Sigler asters TAS aces 
Cincinnati Industrial School. . : Boeri sts 8 5 Ballard a So Sees | ort ae 
Downingtown Industrial and “Agri- 
Gnltirdip Schoolsnet y-artesen ats 5 Ori rene oe 17 Io if 8 5 ii a 
Avery Collegiate Training School... Sele ci so 5 2 3 3 Dis [peedaitan aire Ge 
7 small or less important schools.....| 26 ]...... 26 10 16 18 Orleans 2 
Income for current expenses. 
Name of school. see 
Pore fame ara cs Hope sh aout oe 
United States: 
Total, 118 schools. . .[$x, 099, 224 |$113,071 | $11, 567 |$556,045 | $418, 541 
46 large or important schools. . nee LAO LO, LLO} ee So7/7.0 Io, 680 | 506, 768 | 403, 886 
72 small or less important schools......... 89,114 | 24, 295 887 | 40,277 14, 655 
Alabama: 
Beloit Industrial Missionary Association | 
SCHOO LA eer coon eee Si baciiol sy Goto aisua nie BOOT Mera uakconsel as eureateols BS OOM Weverth «oss 
CalnounColored:Senools nc cee... cones seas «4 31, 698 TA7O: | naererass 24, 993 235 
Corona Norinalylistitis6e iol es via eaie ce os ganic AN OT Salctadetes a0 toa | SERRE MES art 4, 000 675 
Centerville Industrial School................. 949 TS sleeWa seh 451 360 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute. . 8,076 DINAN Ste ere Ca 7, 641 190 
Montgomery Industrial School for Girls....... 7, 500 Ts ROO Maiyah oft ake OROO0 Av agine a-ts 
Mount Meigs Coloredielnstitutemss actiscnpaacd 4. 3, 600 (Stoica er genaree 9, COON amuieiatcat 
People spy illases School rast vay.ciete nog clea oie 4, OgI Tea oe |isis cscs, 5.2 2,733 236 
Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute. 25, 350 BCOO ha share ote y= 21, 947 I, 340 
Street Manual Training School.............. 2, 300 TOOP Wart cesace anc? 2, 000 200 
haSkecee INStiE te! wig iat pera t craton crs, «ese opr tees ZO SOOO MEG NOS So) one a 134,094 | 116, 811 
12 small or less important schools.............| Ty 2772 OOH Me devant 2, 961 4, 407 
Arkansas, 2 small or less important schools........ | I, 190 (pa) el lan a ra Er eter e Ree 
Delaware, 2 small or less important schools... ....| 5,250 BOO ns ain 351, HOS OF ete Vas 
Florida: 
Daytona Industrial eh ets School. . 10, 453 (aii a Neenaee cates (ops ketene ae eerie 
Robert Hungerford School. . aS Bn 7,977 D2 SOG |b: see eee eae 6, 913 775 
x small or less important school. . iP) Pit Neopet Butera ois Beare 500 
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Table I1I—_SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Georgia: 
Albany Bible and Manual Training Institute. . 
A Clanta ins Vers it yaecaiatye ches bie a) cteiey «ete ae kel 
Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute. .... 
Helena B. Cobb Home and School............ 
Modeland Training Schools fe. .n ac cet 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Institute. . 
15 small or less important schools...........°. 
Kentucky: 
Pincolninstituteof Kentucky... 0-2 ses: 
2 small or less important schools.............. 
Louisiana: 
Gaudet Industrial Home and School.......... 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School........ 
5 small or less important schools.............. 
Maryland, 3 small or less important schools. ....... 
Mississippi: 
Okolonayindustriall School. es.1e. ae aseck -p 
Piney Woods Country Life School............ 
Prentiss: Industrials schools crane asec a 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute. . 
Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial 
SChOO] Ma Fe eeere reac oni bia he tn Wate ten toe ota 
North Carolina: 
Laurinburg Normal and Industrial Institute. . 


6 small or less eat schools 
South Carolina: 
IMayesVvAllepImStittte jonas: csc. ceto erie mao ts 
Rent SCHOO ls pecenen Are terete ss cee ee 
Port Royal Agricultural School 
Voorhees Industrial Institute................ 
7 small or less important schools.............. 
Tennessee: 
HAS KWATVersit yeity. pe meet assiae ernti eres sere 
Meharry, Medical Colleve™. wants sat. urn 
1 small or less important school. . 
Texas: 
Farmers’ Improvement Agricultural College. . 
Houston Industrial and Training School 
2 small or less important schools.............. 
Virginia: 
Franklin Normal and Industrial Institute. ... 
Fredericksburg Normal and Industrial School. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. . 
Manassas industrialiSchoolsc na.sceecaaees 
7 small or less important schools.............. 
Northern States: 
Berean Manual Training School. . 
Cincinnati Industrial School. . 
Downingtown Industrial and “Agricultural 
School 
Avery Collegiate Training School............ 
7 small or less important schools.............. 


Total. 


19, 499 
2, 837 


6, 281 
6, 325 
2, 200 
3, 583 


6, 169 
18, 40G 
2, 369 
18, 548 
5; 749 


54; 305 
41, 000. 
8, 000 


5,128 | 


DOs 
3, 021 


1, 567 
I, 300 
291, 484 
19, 638 
7,671 


9,757 


93,250 


14,158 
6, 000 
18, 144 


Income for current expenses. 


sution, | Gaur | Bee 
Ape cathe eral eccareeete ate $3, 450 
POs SNe eae 30, 481 
745 $200 819 
Foro)" || Me ea I, 000 
Pine cuom dl epee o CaS 324 
OS Aasae thee 44 
As2G24 mere. tee Io, 693 
SEY eLOW\|Beno aD aed 4, 898 
olde De ee haga a poe ere 200 
Stree 5 hin Sera eee 655 
WACO Pak On ee Ss I, 586 
Py USO ot nee 2, 310 
ALE ind 5 OB 5e I, 000 

BOO: etuaremteaes 8, i110 

Rare iere|ll aeae eer 2,745 
4 ove i eee 3 870 

SOM pinveeeteretene tc 17,258 

2OAA Meme iter 2, 543 

BROOM ets aia, teucktee 4, 360 
bine ete Hal ae eR 4, 987 
RONG Oc eae LOC 1, 850 
Py LOC sl see cusrstcer I, 418 
ZOQM onceys reese 4, 981 

(a}o\ Sid (ete eer I4, 040 

ROSA liseccacutads I, 536 

OS Oe cerns 14, 083 

Bic helarely | WiSc ty rie 3, 190 
14,408 | 8,500 20, 362 
29, 000 I, 500 5) 75° 
Gy OOO slr 3, 200 
678 Sacattet I, 150 

FO al Soli ee 485 
EylOQ\tcomnarrecend I, 317 
564 480 523 

ROO lame 800 

iaiicha Misused eae gsvaattee IO4, 202 
Ty O83 «eter camer 16, 798 

I, 491 380 | 5,533 

2, O07 Wana 6, 125 
SGA hs cya r ces 2, 066 
3,942 | 507 | 12,030 


Other 
sources. 


ere wee ene 


187, 192 
ZT, 157 
267 
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Name of school. 


Value of property. 


Total. Plant. Endowment. | Other 
property. 
United States: 
Bae BEM GEMS ed eve lei e'n nc eS _. +++ |$12, 369, 441 | $5, 714, 062 |$5, 964, 426 |$690, 953 
46 large or important schools............... II, 996, 254 | 5,340,875 | 5,964, 426 | 690, 953 
72 small or less important schools........... 373, 187 BBL Oa |e enon rete | sae cca 
Alabama: 
Beloit Industrial Missionary Association School.... 4, 000 Uhekorooy Hash incl edd idl eco aS 
CallhotmnColoredeSchools . os brcdics cate erse ne at eee 182, 494 88, 495 OOO Saas was os 
CoronasNotmaltistituten sy: ence silos ce 23, 000 DIMOOOm erase aie uae 
Centesviledndustrialy school en scwis ek ier er 5, 200 IB EZOON | ee Pet tibet el teeageasen ie 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute..... 33, 341 ig TALT aR IN ae pelted adeno eo ie Soe 
Montgomery Industrial School for Girls.......... 26, 000 PASH Kietsle lene craig EBA oc) See nie 
Mount Meigs Colored Institute............. Means 20, 000 BOWOCO nikon each llesaRe ae 
Peoples Village Schoolies tere. yet eon soto nte wens’ I3, 250 Theo C Opplbneareeaterne tec twee ale 
Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute........ IOI, 382 57, 809 35) 939 7, 634 
Street Man tale traimin ot SChOOli rs .28. ices css 13, 900 TON OOM cae coy a pers eleeeeeee 
PRISE COS TSEILITLe behets cies nr, poste cke siatet so suse 3, 811,099 | I, 413,173 | 1,942,112 | 455, 814 
12 small or less important schools. .............. 45, 900 SAG QOO haargrewtg aera Memes eas 
Arkansas, 2 small or less important schools. ............ 3, 700 BOO) | Merneer ocean ae eae 
Delaware, 2 small or less important schools........... 18, 600 TONOOO Al oieess ccna ase ee 
Florida: 
Daytona Industrial Educational School............ 29, 875 CON ils lain 5h angie (SE nbrcies.c 
Roperakrungerford’ SCHOOL ej... veto ar. eels Tele vince 56, C00 50, 000 OOOOH Sa ees 
Onetsmealivorilessn i MOLrtamt SCHOO re ee pst tneisbal| siererd enc te ol ane Fak ove Te shsseaels|| eels Wehereteion ere din are lasses 
Georgia: 
Albany Bible and Manual Training Institute . 30, 275 Ogos Aiier creer ee Net eeee ote 
PAleatita Wat y CLSi Dy ice ere crserciete ckeraroars tay soln sis geal ss 402, 998 299, 816 HO3, TO2 Ni eienenenyer 
Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute......... 13, 500 35 ROO Marea nts cee thas 
Helena B. Cobb Home and School.............. 4, 000 AuOOOUl wacom iocte nl aan 
Modelzand- ramming Schoolemqccscs.- cece © «se slats I, 500 DRG OOR |e harness ater aeees ee 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Institute....... 2, 500 D SOOM apart aher e lS.. Sherer 
- rs small or less important schools. . aes 38, goo BS OOO \leres Nowe weer lemon tes 
Kentucky: 
ineoln Instrtuterol Kentucky § © 1.66 ee eee ote 519, 498 250, 936 250,298 | 18, 264 
2 small or less important schools................... IO, 200 SLOP Tole ng pmimatiens [ec auc oe 
Louisiana: 
Gaudet Industrial Home and School.............. 89, 700 SOOO Peak custsietete [cues ences 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School. . Wh ete on II, 400 TEAUOOR ete Sete niccue A oS 
5 stuall or less important schools. . Sorat aes 16, 937 BORO G7 | aeenceeter ean seats [ota ea te 
Maryland, 3 small or less important schools. . 2,750 POTS SY. Neve ba Ooksy bls SBBOe 
Mississip pr: 
Okolona ind ustrialt Schooler es ccc. es ee 133, 740 PIO STAOY lent recieettoale ser ee 
Piney Woods Country Life School. . Ree 9, 300 ONQOOM AR Pera e Ae ae eesere's 
PremtisstrdistrialesChOolyentcerrtec sions fe trea II, 000 TL OOOM Maem ar cde iaie st shasecsns 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute. . : 160, 180 154, 030 OV TRON et cpus 
Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial School. . 38, 500 A SROOM ATA mittee sixes i= cha 
North Carolina: 
Laurinburg Normal and Industrial Institute . 23, 6co PB IOOOM teehathe tsesteter arieee eves 
National: bratning SCHOOl. opener leis ae tee fs le = 45; 000 Vics Celedcaseumeaonalle oat ost 
Palmer Memorial Institute... ...........2+..+0+e- 25, 000 BIR MOOOM tts iets Cena stent 
6 small or less important schools...............++.. 26, 400 BOMAOOM| Pele ia erie ata astataes aye 
South Carolina: 
Mayesville Institute........-.-.-.-6+-es see eeeeee 47, 007 39 025 5, 067 Pieris 
Jetevivey Solver k nn reds oc.dd Rao omao oa arin boo mine 143, 724 65, 990 Hila kee | NC 
Port Royal Agricultural School............-.+.+. 25, 500 15, 500 7, 000 3, 000 
Voorhees Industrial Institute:............-...... 176, O14 63, 500 IOI, 793 | 10,721 
7 small or less important schools. ........-.+....++- 23, 900 PE OSC) |lerei 0. ob Ono o bland aAiC 
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Value of property. 


Plant. 


$370, 265 


127, 700 


31, 000 | 


18, 000 
6, 000 


18, o00 | 


9, 800 
4, 000 


I, 346, 933 | 
82, 216 | 


773 999 


58, 009 
50, 000 


62, 100 | 


I00, 000 


Endowment. eres 
$150, 973 | $10, 450 
AZ JO7O Were aes 

Mawel nigtiaiia freak © fae ckh que: Ganhe te 
{ii vel-s) Ronleaataneney Min iai'e ake See 
| 2, 799, 345 | 179, 854 
I, 570 2, 841 

Serena sais C1) pen ese 
350, OOO Ma.cn ra ae 
pn 86, Goo tr eee 
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Table ITI.—_SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES—Continued. 
Name of school. 
Total. 
Tennessee: 
isk Umiversity scence se atasiy site ciasamimems «00 es $531, 688 
Meharry Medical.Colleceis 3.3.5.7 ol isin tes omen 170, 370 
x small or less important school.................. 31, 000 
Texas: 
Farmers’ Improvement Agricultural College....... 18, 000 
Houston Industrial and Training School....... ae 6, 000 
2 small or less important schools. ...........2...... 18, coo 
Virginia: 
Franklin Normal and Industrial Institute......... 9, 800 
Fredericksburg Normal and Industrial School..... 4, 000 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute...... 4, 236, 132 
Manassas Industrial School................. Nahe 86, 627 
7 small or less important schools...............5... 77, QOO 
Northern States: 
Berean Manual Training School.................. 58, O00 
Cincinnati Industrial’School.2 2. J... nae eccs poe a 400, 000 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural Schooi.. 62, 100 
Avery Collegiate Training School................. 180, 000 
7 small or less important schools................... 59, 000 | 


59, 000 


Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS. 


Counted attendance. 


Name of school. Location (county), 
otal Ele- Sec- Col- 
+0ta". | mentary. | ondary. | lege. 
OLAV ER AWCRUO Saw. oe eye ann ie cna e aie FER eA ans sa ah alae 51, 529 | 43,605.) 7, 188 736 
roo: largeoramportantsschools . atom welsion rn cee ane ee 32, 798 | 24,905 | 7,157 736 
ro4ismall or lesstimportant schools.o0e-.c clacnes ska eee | 18, 731 | 18, 700 | SE wlin et shah 
American Baptist Home Mission Society: 
dotal;-24 schools, all large orimportant<:.|. ...0<5 «sae secede 55.530 |=. 3, B86") 2, Loe P- 250 
Alabama, Selma University................ Wallace cea. ascents 268| 161 LOE erie 
Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College. ....... ‘Pulaski oan Seah, oes 313 181 119 13 
Florida, Florida Baptist Academy. ........ Ditval Seow 404 318 85" anata 
Georgia— | : 
ATM eSICUS) LNISEUItE Sais anton eee SHI SVG SE iy ao sl 98 61 BU nie 
Jernele Mcacemyecseciaa-n trae earner Clarkéxs cee T2 IIL EG oe csre 
IMerehouse Collegenn 9 ay08- Fier oe Fulton 277 IIo 129 38 
SPEhuiets CCH M AR Yai). ae .-| Fulton. 595 | 330 254 nate 
WalkereBbaptist: Collesen..m sunt soca IRich ion deans 190 148 | Oe | eevee. 
Kentucky, State University............... Jetterson nyse aes 130 86 Aare tet 
Louisiana— : 
ColemaniCollesetenc.s sre ae eee Bienville. .... Bat, 274 | 232 ool bos ase 
TelanduUsiiversityerner::.)..err et sete Orleans ar ee oe aee | 298 203 QI | 4 
Mississippi, Jackson College................ Hindse.re teense 310 | 222 88 Jevieics, 
Missouri, Western College and Industrial Finca | 
Ls titiitery eegcen perce eeu ee erst tel we Ma conn stn. eats 66 | 23 ASM rite 
North Carolina— | 
Shaw. Umiversityvemmcie meee n setae Wid kes aes earned 221 | 2 123 4€ 
Lhompsonyinstituterrr. serene) stl ODeSOT a tees eaten 75, | 53 | DOIN Sebi 
Waters Normal Institute. ............. peblextiondy cc acti | 123 | ES teller neath (alts ciate ale 
South Carolina, Benedict College........... Richlancdie nae 507 254 | 208 45 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


American Baptist Home Mission Society—Contd. | 


Tennessee— 
Roger Williams University. ........... 
Howe Bible and Normal Institute 

jlexas,) bishop) Colleges <5) .. cssassce 

Virginia— 

Hartshorn Memorial College 
pIdewater Listes sate ae ste her cuiee we cts 
Virginia Union University............. 
West Virginia, Storer College.............. 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society; 
Total, 1 large or important school 
South Carolina—Mather Academy 
Catholic Board of Missions: 
LOLA ET aRSCHOOl Se eer dey eyes cee 
Seven large or important schools..... 
ios small or less important schools. . . 

Alabama— 

St. Joseph’s Catholic School............ 
8 small or less important schools. ...... 

Arkansas, 3 sinall or less important schools... 

Delaware, St. Joseph’s Industrial School... 

District of Columbia, 2 small or less impor- 

tant schools. 

Florida, 7 small or less important schools... 

Georgia, 7 small or less important schools. .. 

Kentucky, 6 small or less important schools. 

Louisiana, 25 small or less important schools. 

Maryland, 4 small or less important schools. 

Mississippi— 

Holy Ghost Catholic School........... 
Be OSE pil Seats ON SCHOO! caters csienieles 
St. Mary’s Commercial College......... 
to small or less iinportant schools....... 

North Carolina, 6 small or less important 

schools. 

Oklahoma, 2 small or less important schools. 

South Carolina, 3 small or less important 

schools. 

Tennessee, 2 small or less important schools. 

Texas, 6 small or less important schools.... 

Virginia— 

St. Emma Industrial and Agricultural 
College. 
St. Francis de Sales Institute........... 
5 small or less important schools........ 
Northern States, 9 small or less important 
schools. 
Christian Advent Church: 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school. . 
Christian Alliance: 
Total, 1 large or important school 

Virginia, Boydton Institute 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): 
Total, 3 schools 


eee eee ewes 


a Cay 


1 large or important school.......... 
2 small or less important schools...... 


56927°—Bull. 38—17—21 


Location (county). 


Sree ee 


Northampton....... 
Henrico 


O) piipiie)ib felnjale'/e\ a ple)ie\er¢ © s/e)0 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


Ele- 
mentary. 


Sec- 
ondary. 


ste ee 


Col- 
lege. 


see eee 


serene 


eles eee 


slew eens 


ele wcrces 
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Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Christian Conventions (miscellaneous)—Contd. 
North Carolina, Franklinton Christian Col- 
lege. 
Mieteapor r small or less important school. 
Texas, 1 small or less important school...... 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions: 
LOCAL SE SCHOOIS Soe braless oo eee eetaaens ee 


2 large or important schools......... : 


3 small or less important schools...... 
Alabama, Alabama Christian Institute..... 
Mississippi, Southern Christian Institute... 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school. . 
Texas, i small or less important school ...-- 
Virginia, Martinsville Christian Institute... 

American Missionary Association (Congregational): 
Total, 29 schoois, all large or important... 
Alabama— 
Birrell Normals Schoolite..cune sae 
Cotton Valley School. n.542. 5.26.0... 
eMELSOMM NStIEULel 2. heat fens Sooo ee 
Lincoln Normal School. . 
Talladega College... yaaa ae 
Trinity College. SSBC Enid sits Monee me aes 
Florida, Fessenden Academy.............. 
Georgia— 
Albany Normal School. a0: a. .0s 05 
Mullen Ormdials SCLOON armen aie ann. oaNee 


WorchestersAcadenl yc prd tee ee 
VGctoped GiGHETEEELR. Aeeety se St oth ee ee 
Kentucky, Chandler Normal School........ 
Louisiana, Straight College................ 
Mississippi — 
Girls’ Industrial School of Mississippi. . 
Mound Bayou Institute...........:... 
Mount Hermon Seminary... Sn veces 
Hee, COMO RE tt Sy cg incr oes oT 
North Carolina— 
GresoryeNorinalgschoolinsse a.) cetac. 
J. K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial, 
and Normal School. 
UpcolneAGAdenniy ama eee funnel et eee 
PeapodveACAd Chyna facepiece 
Washburn Academy ja:s 00 oe. ne .: 
South Carolina— 
JUS A OT NGO, ben setoa GaMU aCe ea 
Brewer Normal institute 7.522... ana: 
Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute 
Texas, Tillotson College. . 
Virginia, Gloucester High and Industrial 
School. 
Friends Societies: 
sLotalteSSCHOOLSs een esas 
6 large or important schools......... 
2 small or less important schools..... 
Arkansas, Southland College................ 


Counted attendance. 


Location (county). - 

e- 
Total. mentary. 
Fr anilcligievee iets: 106 106 
eRe ages: Oe 52 52 
ns lasahen stevens Sieeeeeee ran aae 36 | 36 
PTY SRI A ee 440 409 
AG OR Re ce orks 365 334 
BE Peri ee REF Ae 75 75 
TOWICLES Pramas eee te 93 85 
15 bb ako Paver hen ie ae 196 £73 
Hore ene eras eietee 61 GI 
oe, Ree RM sn, Ae 14 14 
HT QIT Yenc hci age tees 7 76 
Rosie a rokatage ta Ok peaemeeene hy. teak 6, 922 5,448 
Florence 160 142 
Macon haat tee 200 200 
Mobile 298 258 
Rerinvign stesso cence 270 248 
Talladega.......... 562 382 
imestonera.ss..8-6 225 215 
MariOncrn-nt soe ae 225 | 210 
Dougherty 195 165 
SPHOMIAS 5 eee. ee 209 174 
Bibbs see 362 238 
Chatham 154 92 
Liberty 281 261 
Clarkers siamese 258 237 
Hayettemarnc aoe 170 iy 
Orleans hess 578 304 
Sunflowefacc «oss 95 95 
Bolivar 226 220 
Hinds. . 7 78 
a GG aes eee ee 444 204 
New Hanover...... 250 209 
Edgecombe. ......! 260 213 
Cleveland. . 120 116 
Montgomery. . : I50 144 
Carteret io Sonne 46 36 
CRarlestonpe. eee 234 106 
(Greempyoodinn ae. 250 221 

SHelbysearaceten inca 285 17 
Travis. . aaa 223 135 
Gloucester......... 115 | 84 
PGA TN 7 Aiea ee 8 I, 642 I, 444 
seach or Ades eee eo Ne SR 1, 480 I, 282 
Riya Seo porss 6.o8- 162 162 

ANT OS teen eae eee 352 32 


1 State. 


Sec- 
ondary. 


cet eee 
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Name of school. 


Counted attendance. 


Location (county). a 
C= - l- 
Total. mentary. ante ioe 
Friends Societies—Continued. 
North Carolina, High Point Normal and In- | Guilford.......¢... 408 374 DA ere cas 
dustrial Institute. 
South Carolina— 
NEAL eC NOOU a: cclan we ofaycls ctelee cicacrcle arstsersi’ Charlestorm tare 150 TE OM Epshanyec alllena vara 
SCHOMELAG SCHOO ceicer ete ac ects liars PGUTS A aie A eee 258 226 SHINS soap 
Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and Indus- | Montgomery....... 225 208 ils: ore 
trial Institute. 
Northern States— 
Cheney ramming Schoolas. cs. on. 2 = Pennsylvania!..... S 7x | aeiGe Sots Sn lavays iets 
acmmall or less im poTrtant SChOOlS Na wien. ies cilacre tele sete ce es! 162 TOS al ecses ets sltatsreneuese 
Lutheran Board of Missions: fi 
MP OUAU TN SCHOO SOs Set ere cin Ne cten cere aise Siiarstallie a te chal snaloisl anince Bie teas Sty Ta Uda OG epps eAy el Roraee enlist coe 
iy Ie gexey (0) Pa busy Oley esyoRE CI] NO0) te Aeacoe ae Sellen ao See te iGo comin IIo SUSE eee oa aeRO 
Sismiall orless iniportant SChOOlS. a... elec a. sete oe ees eins I, 037 PaO 2070s | prseck ses | rctelestere 
North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran College.| Guilford........... 110 TORE nets artic < reeks 
Louisiana, 8 small or less important schools.|.................05. Te oki fall him exo aN Gert ere eae Arai 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 

shotalerrocschoolss all: larvevor importante ||-eiac. 0. kets «ia oie loins soe 5,059 | 3,263 | 1,600 196 
Alabama, Central Alabama Institute........| Jefferson 190 139 Ee Soeae 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College........| Pulaski............ 439 2608 32 39 
lorida. Cookman Instit ates ool. co0sieie signe I iyall tercers teeters 408 359 AQT | seperate 
Georgia— 

Clarke Utatwersttiyeen sepsis <tlelenisie os IQ bvivovslen cane enawec 304 128 144 32 

Gammon Theological Seminary........|...-. Gis Re oe oie ates Gel lRadobarde sel eecsces 
Louisiana— 

Gilbert Industrial Institute........... St. Mary 213 200 gel eee 

INew Orleans Collece@ iy ea cicase «cence: Onlearicnm anne «oer 432 298 125 9 
Maryland, Morgan College.............5.. Baltimore City..... Shes acta ae 55 26 
Mississippi— 

IS EKG IGICOTUOS Seat rac oe pCay SAOO GEOG Jatiderdale ..7.....- 308 236 POI eee hoee 

RttstiCollegenr sare aioe sc rerio ares ein Marshall..... 196 128 60 8 
Missouri, George R. Smith College......... Petticnee wee cnc sr 73 sie) O30 levees 
North Carolina, Bennett College........... Guilford: as «eis 312 235 CEU esobe 
South Carolina, Claflin University..........| Orangeburg........ 814 597 IgI 26 
Tennessee— 

Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- | Hamblen........... 258 183 Tie ete onerel 

ege. 

Walden Winiversibysecatntn tained) messi Wawidsoter asc sn 107 30 CGP \Gaesctsc 
Texas— 

Samuel Huston College................ AN gehig Cp enone Aiea ana oh) 267 g2 18 

WiilewaC allen cw are ta ria eer thet Ia rfisoni aioe ties 384. 176 170 38 
Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and Industrial | Campbell.......... 85 9 7 Saleeseaere 

Institute. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Total, x large or important school. ......-).....- 2 see ee eee eens 202 82 106 14 

Georgia, Paine College. ......-.-... scence efece eee e cece ee en en ees 202 82 106 14 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 12 schools, all large or important...].........-+-ee+eeee Z, 572 |. 1,429 Geralaoocic 
Arkansas, Adeline Smith Home...........| Pulaski............ 119 TWO aaan HO OIC ABH S 
Florida, Boylan Home..............-.+++- Oy al peta Ree pee to tnt te 224 216 Silke ears 
Georgia— 

Haven and Speedwell Home.......... Chatham ane 65 CR Aivet node occ d 

Aa Ver LOM. cies aja elvicle «nice selercie ss 2 IRWENPON em 6 oc ooneas 194 IG | SOS RoW allec das 

Momisiana; Peck Homes. j0. 6. nee (Obese oopenc aguas 175 Misc einSenlpoosen 
1 State. 


2 All of the pupils in these 
pupils distributed as follows; Boylan Home, 


homes are included in the attendance of the schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society except 808 
224: Haven and Speedwell Home, 65: Allen Home, 249: Browning Home, 279. 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Counted attendance. 


Name of school. Location (county). 
Total. Babee Ae 
Friends Soctetzes—Continued. 
Mississippi, Rust Home....... Baclicerets ceria Marshall......... 55 55 
North Carolina— 
NEN EAELOMC saat stevs, syemstr Tne rae ceeGig ne sia Guilford) 2s. I40 I40 
Allen Industrial Home and School..... Buncombe...... 240 218 
South Carolina, Browning Industrial Home | Kershaw 279 256 
and Mather Academy. . 
dlennessee, New Jersey Llomes.o-.cs seen «= HHaniplen’s: <i. 31 en 
Texas— 
lizameeomel pr cacti ade tereeechoe st ANPANS cna eee ae I5 15 
IGwavegs betobiagtl kd GyriGemsns Wan don BAA AGSUING 1 Netra. 35 35 
Board of Missions for f reedmen of the Presbyterian | 
Church: 

FROLAI I SRESCHLOOIS at an cety astra ca thse yon nue eh 8,915 | 7,833 
Bo lateelOL UTIpoOrtant SCUOOIS wk iaae alta ol ea oe W555 38). 4 405 
GeisnialOriessmm porcantschoolss.... alacrece apie ee | 3,380] 3,368 

Alabama— | 
Barber Memorial Seminary............ Calhouinnar tine 135 LIg 
Miller Memorial School.. .| Jefferson 176 | 17 
One small or less important ‘school.. Rie arcane aerate hei 80 80 
Arkansas— | 
Arkadelphia Academy... Clark orcsen- 2a: 200 195 
Cotton Plant Academy... Woodruff. ...... 175 146 
6 small or less important Ciuc Cone ae a ae a 2 | 399 399 
Florida, 3 smail or less important aéhoots: tec wig eet ee, 247 247 
Georgia— 
Boggs Academy... Batten seg eee 134 126 
Gillespie Normal School. . SRST OSS ene 137 123 
VaIMeScUNStILTIte eee Nas itso ee tio Richmond...... 860 VII 
Hod sepACAUEIIV AN ac ee wees ee Wilkes. cc. ; 153 | 135 
McCielland Academy. . Cowelarwe. a: ton | 78 65 
Seldon Normal and Industrial Institute . Glynn ; 130 | go 
Union Point Normal and Industrial | Green 72 72 
School. | 
4 small or less important schools........).....i..-..0+<2s 223 223 
Kentucky— | 
Bowling Green Academy......... SVN ACEET fc ose ree 61 45 
Hee: Memorial Institnters... ha .s0cc Jessamine....... | 37 37 
Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary.........| Clay............ r99 r50 
North Carolina— 
A DiomwAcad Smiye.cccmsee seein sito ie LAN Slitios ieee 198 155 
Bid dics miversivy ecw nc come che es Mecklenburg........ 207 | 24 
Mary Potter Memorial School...........| Granville. ...... | 460 | 427 
DCOLARSCHIMM Atiyieny: cwhesinidn eens teen ae .| Cabarrus... 270 | 221 
PMsimialooiless dim portant Schools ss sere lneh ae eee same 744 737 
Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Memorial School | McCurtain. ........! 93 | 92 
South Carolina— 
Andrew Robertson Institute............| Aiken........... 2 42 
Brammord, Liste. cask dc renss east ed Chester. Pa BPS Ne eae 
Coulter Memorial ochool! Syn ies e. a Chesterfield. .... 200 200 
Goodwill Parochial School..............| Sumter.. setge teal 200 200 
Hat bisou Collevemn ger. teeth tases Lexington . DR eee 89 62 
Ken dalieinstirutemer ner. + seaariee UIMESh ae ate 210 219 
£3-Siuiallotlessimportatit SCHOOIS: 4. -ms.ch) eh aes aie roe aieees | 883 878 
Tennessee— 
Mayers Tudtistrial senoel (hic. «seine | Knox: eh on ee | 53 | 53 
Newton Normal School. . Hamilton......:.... 90 | 83 
Swift Memorial School. . He Sy Aa EN Mebaio mn kee | ILS 66 
5 small or less important Fschioals <2. s Mila he ah eoet | 349 349 
dexas, MatyeAllea Senainanyeesee eerie wen Houston.. a Irs | 88 


Sec- 
ondary. 


2 BBG wile efie eos le os 


ee ae) 
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Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Counted attendance. 


Name of school. Location (county). 
Se ec- - 
Total lon jaar oo 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church—Continued. 
Virginia— 
Danville High and Industrial School...| Pittsylvania....... 128 IIO EST rare 
triglestde Setuinaty.t-4.5 vac cea eee Nottaway.......... 118 IOI AS) Ae eer cs 
norsmall or lessimportant schools. 6. 2| tans bath lee ete ns 455 THICIA Weegee bis eae 
Northern States, Lincoln University........| Pennsylvania!...... QUOT |r wena 86 130 
Southern Presbyterian Church: : 

otal ,ouclaree-or important schoolmc > os assas.e 1 aon ela aia des 51 AOs| te OTE see 

Alabama, Stillman Institute. . RInNASCAOOSAGes tata 51 30 Fs Ne 
American Church Institute and E piscopal Board: 

AO Al 2 AvSCHOOIS ernie sent museca ales (Sok ag ce ME 2,988 | 2,720 2068's eats awe 
TOlatyeor im portant SCHOOLS wate oye arleis cere ateles secrete 1,890 | 1,622 208s |nneen 
ra small or less important’schools) 2.01) )) 0 eas nce wee TROOSM| Me OO ON ataretcrade lteaacapars 

Alabama, St. Mark’s Academic and Indus- | Jefferson.......... 192 171 Pa Weeren 
trial Institute. 
lorida, 3 smallor less important schools... 0... cs eres 193 TOM Nc sacral 
Georgia— 
Fort Valley High and Industrial School.| Houston........... 248 221 is | Aa yee 
StAthanasiusy Schoolies... taseere see Sac pes age 226 211 bu tal eearase 
3 small or less important schools. . Silk aiaieee aiao es tt aang aap 211 Rae |Ineind ppaleonbe c 
Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial School. . .| Warren............ 121 LH Rn Saal aeaeaite 
North Carolina— 
Sts At SuUStIne’S SCHON sc. cits tsi ons ice Winllke ier tka in arse tows 264 200 (SY. Brigette 
Se mMich als ochoolbemmnces sc: sckrerctors ot Mecklenburg........ 150 140 LOW | voces 
orsimallor less Hn portant schools aise alge nt ca oye vip raie ene 226 BYPAO |e cihe oral Boro Be 
South Carolina— 
StaMaty Ss SCHOol esate: tae a cictelecs: = Richlands. 210 201 Ouse: 
3 small or less important schools. . DNase cee ose 397 307 taieb as Gilera es 
Tennessee, r small or less important SCHOOL Nes, bot 32 Ue ieee cecal leone 
Mexas- Sts bPitllipzs Schooler. £26 Bf okie Se ster Bexargaes tone a3 68 (otal baad sey 
Virginia— 
Bishop Payne Divinity School........ Dinwiddie. ...2:. 4° TG-a| Metestars ene 53 Site 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School.) Brunswick......... 391 289 TO?! 8|Saeeniae 
x small or less important school. . PANE cgertpen soncee Labi shaceaie's 39 BO | ratte eet tere ale 
Reformed Episcopal Church: 
South Carolina, r small or less important |.................... 95 EAI sieaeot as | stacare 
school. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

AMopaler large ofimiportatit SCHOOL. 4.7. S-leneer. cs si eet ole vias 1705 677 Sl IN SMe 

Alabama, KnoxeNicad ety cecncts nies es: IDE DEC tee ceets Gama 705 677 28) Vie onrs 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 

PL OtAlagSC OOS meee ty orene ei iaicl sos yee tole soll ateteterndere ohare sl ele el otatec ates 136 106 Bl |inenac 
Alabama, Oakwood Manual Training School .| Madison............ 106 76 BO ani ciis 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school.|...........-..+.-++5 30 3 Ole tage ats taratone ae 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 15 BE OS RON Val eR a 2,870] 2,470 370 30 
rx large or important schools. cn | Raat cp et oe P ater ern sels 2,562 | 2,174 358 30 
4 small or less important BORGO Eh dn Oh soc. s Gastes 308 296 Pa Nacht 

Alabama— 
Arlington Literary and Industrial School} Wilcox............ 150 122 DOME tcls ane 
Cariden Academy yu) ke fevered co oe s|ee es - OWRE oe cakes 233 215 TO ulcseale 
Canton Bend Industrial Missionary |..... Od sicistingen ersten: 194 TQAsl eerste A alister-teiaie 
School. 
Millers Ferry Industrial School........]..... (5 bo eves Secor eee 233 211 Dawe ctcdiere 
Midway Mission School..............-]...-- LO Bice n sia ; 100 OO! | eceenrcae'leielacaicie 
Prairievlsscicule varsyte ener ois eee tol 9 wie sae tele GO seat etree fone 112 De ericlel cies Sees ; 


1 State. 
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Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Counted attendance. 
Name of school. Location (county). 
Total. Ele- Sec- Col- 
mentary. | ondary. | lege. 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church—Continued. 
North Carolina, Henderson Normal Insti- | Vance............. 375 334 Axe Urine 
tute. 
Tennessee— 
Knoxville:Colleges §piceirs. ater eran. KOK srk Sky scons shee 327 187 IIo 30 
Assia Wiorless am portatit SCHOOLS. ..cccm cle ayia. safes sale tenses 308 206 2s tovaecsor 
Virginia— 
sola yaerlnstitutex ns, sasec sar ace eres Mecklenburg........ 302 256 AO see se 
Bitiestonediissiontre nt eerste RAZewWell ena eee, 110 EL Galina alec alee ae 
Norfolk Mission College................ NG@tiolkves. «s,s 426 333 OS Ales 
Universalist Church: ‘ 
Nitsinia, asmalliorless important SCHOO ar |\:.ue 1s es ike eee ene 56 BO his aa eh ass ohavereners 
Teachers and workers. 
Color. | Sex. | Kind of work. 
Name of school. (eee + 
Total. F re ind Agri- Oth 
. e- ca- n 
White. | Negro. | Male. male, donk trate Soe arg 
eee | le 
POLAL POR AIS CHOO LSgas eho nletsie ein oltre a5 =< 2, 562 |r, 069 |1, 493 714 {1,848 |1,917.| 342 30 273 
Large or important schools.......... 2,001 | 751 |1,250 | O40 |n,.36n-|2, 362 | 9330 30 271 
Small or less important schools...... FOr ast. 243 il Weal 4S 7 eco Palle cae 2 
American Baptist Home Mission Society: | 
Total, 24 schools, all large or im- | 
POREAT Carre nee Lm ater ane 419 Me 130 |) 28009 148) “27 taienon6 45 6 72 
Alabama, Selma University......... 21 I 20 8 13 16 Oe eS Se fi 
Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College. . TS algae ies 18 8 ufo ae Beli See 3 
Florida, Florida Baptist Academy... ESM ere hw 18 4 14 12 TEA en's © 2 
Georgia— | 
Americus Institute............. EAx wee 14 6 | 8 6 2 I 5 
\isnaelloNor Ghai 20 o55.0bagemen ue ON uaa 9 3 6 Optisauecnes sae 5 te ce 
Morehouse: Collece: 3.3... 500 19 2 7 4 5 ane ee ie I 3 
Spelman Seminary............. 5r 48 3 I “50 By alien es 25 
Walker Baptist College......... lg cae 13 2 II ro Te fe eas 2 
Kentucky, State University........ 15 | I I4 9 GA Tx OA Bese, 6: 2 
Louisiana— | | 
ColemaniColleverrs. slr we! LQ arsece ae 12 7 | 5 | re) 2 et Sy Rs or 
Welands University. > Sane. cso I4 Io 4 6 8 TA Nee Pro eee to 
Mississippi, Jackson College......... TOesnmnen 16 6 ite) IO j 3 2 I 
Missouri, Western College and In- i | 
Gustrial Gnstitutes yes. Sse cee agigtl a Save II 4 Ge Gus Re aed 5 
North Carolina— | 
Shaw: Uintverstty ayy. mime iicr.<n. 30 T4 16 1s | r5 16 WAS es oe NG 7 
bom psore lnGtitt tease esas ec: CAN ts 3 Pac 7 T | 6 eae een ee oe ER, 
Waters Normal Institute........ Oral rain tees 9 3 6 Br ei cree sie eae 
South Carolina, Benedict College... 30] 18 12 9 2z 22 Aial ease 4 
‘Tennessee— 
Roger Williams University... ... D7 Shrew! 17 8 9 16 Toshasee alee: Gea 
Howe Bible and Normal Insti- et | 
CECE toa ce ene eee oes & LAU. ie otal 14. tI Oe hae eat 
Mexas@BishopiCollecemm mers ee 22 I2 10 3 6 | 16 idle ae: : 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


American Baptist Home Mission Society— 
Continued. 
Virginia— 
Hartshorn Memorial College..... 
Tidewater Institute. ............. 
Virginia Union University...... 
West Virginia, Storer College....... 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society: 
Total, x large or important school. . 
South Carolina—Mather Academy... 
Catholic Board of Missions: 
OLA li pL eesCMOOl Ge wert ieiss 2 fies eee 
7 large or important schools. . . 
1os5 small or less important 
; SCHOOILSM Esai) sacar ceier. 
Alabama— 
St. Joseph’s Catholic School..... 
8 small or less important schools. 
Arkansas, 3 small or less important 
SCUOG Stim eenckea fortes mie nareere eee eet 


Stol were) Mar care ge ne May aaa ae eee Tene 
District of Columbia, 2 small or less 
ATM PONLAMUSCWOOIS rece akelnverstarstan ve = 
Florida, 7 small or less important 
SCHOOLS Se eRe nese ies kcgth Vjensits 
Georgia, 7 small or less important 
COGN: eesah CARs eee mee 


SCHOOl Shea eee riie eiaeice cane Gita we 
Soin) KES. Seb se see ee eee 


SOG Sreeeateeteec serene ics cis eye allovenns 
Mississippi— 
Holy Ghost Catholic School..... 
St. Joseph’s Parish School...... 
St. Mary’s Commercial College .. 
rosmallorlessimportant schools. 
North Carolina, 6 small or lessimpor- 
RAT ESCHOOS tiptaeiet set Caen agen iocns = 
Oklahoma, 2 small or less important 
SCHOOLS Meclate kare eadayrs coe hnado wens 
South Carolina, 3 small or less impor- 
EAUESCHOOI SH ies mies or tehad = he eenietie 
Tennessee, 2 small or less important 


SCT OOIS ree CR arate otters 
Texas, 6 small or less important 

schioolse sce soaks eS aise Peete Gea eton 
Virginia— 


St. Emma Industrial and Agri- 

Gulturale@olleger ainemee sa 
St. Francis de Sales Institute... 
5 small or less important schools. 


Teachers and workers. 


BPA) 


Coior. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. here 
ate: Negro. | Male. ae ae eng Sse ees 
15 12 3 I 14 12 Teg | peesaccys 2 
Bet ener 5 2 3 Br lee cena ect ateSe 
16 9 of 12 4 14 1 Bel See I 
23 12 II 8 15 12 3 I 7 
7 

I4 II Ie | Feetene exe 14 4 Aste eeionee 6 
I4 Ir Be lereoiniets I4 4 Aiylersits csi 6 
404 | 384] 20] 39| 365] 362] 31 5 6 
Toes 19 3) £ad9; MenA@rlege es tons’ 5 6 
325 | 308 D7 otrates ake Cel sal eri Rex iS oooioagoac 
6 Ollerton (on rm eects 4 I Te Sean 
1g KOE Soe ae cliomaene 19 LQ\ lt ebstekeGletors ons el etecerevers 
7 TS) Weteces Setalscereoks 13 ety Pee mall SESS onceno 5 
| 15 3| 14 4 2 9 2 5 
sa eee a Fit AGO eee It 500 | eee elites 6 al Nomtcs 
17 Tle ceecpagiliacelerenene 17 Gall HAA emenas Olgote Bien: 
23 I7 Onl oraeucieus 23 PEC tae Sale oacoo aaos c 
pike) TOU |eeiielek lt avecas se) Be) OR rallye ne cre lech wrod 
83 SOT Araoeiiallaatava ar 83 See ueiltg oiers sa Nar cca tegeee 
20 BOB ee) srsua el eteretor sts | 20 Xora UN ane > Heian e act 
8 Sale ahaa I a Bisley Cea eRe ov afalltch syst ate 
6 OM euteene Ei 5 5 Tule ve dcens pe ctesers 
7 V Promaster omras 7 a is ccc eee tence eee 
2I DALE ing econ eget os 21 Bell AS ee ON a SR reeset 
12 12 | OME e esate 12 TOG AED fbi Weta edeclinis/es ox 
4 Am ales ital ceria 4 Arla caer iogeee tapas Coe TIER 
10 ROwWo nero seen 10 DO. she eaten eepetetesayecaea cases 
9 Of aia tena. sec 9 OM en ce Accocoe oceatr 
17 rye icone Gl Pea aetes 17 pippaliok ecco = ||See cee eee 
17 RAIS Bera iG]. eh ean 2 13 Bel oeisfe tats 
17 Elemente onset 17 9 UES Be I 
18 TShueremister ahananes 18 Tifa allio Mele Skene a sis SARC 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. © 


Catholic Board of Missions—Continued. 
Northern States, g small or less im- 
POLtant SCHOOlS et ryar lars ete oe oe® 
Christian Advent Church: 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important 
SCHOO ee rite set atase ves ssetete sie ettrereisto Ss 
Christian Alliance: 
Total, 1 large or important school. . 
Virginia, Boydton Iastitute......... 
Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): 
Total, 3 schools. 
1 large or important school. . 
2 small or less important 
SCHOOISK Ee sei cat ety eat oe 
North Carolina, Franklinton Chris- 
EIOTINCOMER EAR Me ccemary ic een 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important 
SCHOO Be Beene ects, taney eta eee 
Texas, 1smallorless important school. 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions: 
Total, 4 schools. oy 
2 large or important schools. . 
3 small or less important 


SCHOOISet a hee eee Aas oe 
Alabama, Alabama Christian Insti- 
(SOO ent S- Sit eh c A aey Pink Oates a me ee 
Mississippi, Southern Christian In- 
StIEUte Mba cera en eee ee as ee 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important 
SCHOO err OR cere cicero re 
Texas, 1 small or less important 
SCMOOl an cee enn: ek eee 
Virginia, Martinsville Christian In- 
SUILTILE teens Cronieactere meee onsets 


American Missionary Association (Congre- 
gational): 
Total, 29 schools, all large or im- 
PDOWUAIG. 2 lerlay ce eeorssct orcie ictons Re ateur <a: 
Alabama— 

Burrell Normal School........... 

Cotton Valley School........... 
Emerson Institute. 2... ..s2... 

Lincoln Normal School.......... 
Malladeva Colleen... sn. 26 


Obra ityaCollege an eis ice che oie 


Florida, Fessenden Academy....... 
Georgia— 
Albany Normal School......... 
Allen Normal School........... 
Ballard Normal School......... 
Beach [nistituter ane tection 
Dorchester Academy........... 
Kino xen Stitute meee eee 
Kentucky, Chandler Normal School. 
Louisiana, Straight College 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Other 
Agri- | work. 
3 Fe- Aca- | indus- 
White. | Negro. | Male. | male, | demic. | trial. Ranch 
pe ee | 
38 |... -- fee e ees 38 RO astute al easiedeneye [ae Mece le 
| 
a ane 3 I 2 2 Tin path oat ets 
(0) eB ragin I 5 Orel setjata calle ates hate penpekere ts 
Rope ite I lcci, Soh Sa ae aes 
a 
Seas: I2 zi 10 TO) \taiegrast sate re eet alee ok 
eo hes 6 I 5 One 5. oes einen me terete 
set te 6 I 5 | OS) eid sepa anes piteratarentte 
Se Gat 6 I s | GU Ze pak alata wetness 
epee Buin article aa ZF agate See eed fen er 
sat I 3 | hud Panta ee cients 
| 
15 22 14 23 Ze rhe i 4 
I5 15 il 19 20 7 I 2 
Sree etoes a 3 4 | § foeeceefesee se 2 
| 
Nance ue 6 2 4 4 ol ete eas I 
| 
I5 3 4 bg ty [Ne <0) re) I I 
Sante 4 I 3 val Rrnane cs PR ee aN ie oc 
wns ycantess oa 2 I | SOE ae ante a | eee 2 
| 
Sef: & 6 2 4 OTN Rane MRN ho te ace ie eet 
| | 
212 | 171 | o2| 20% | 270 50 7 56 
eg I 7 a peel mY ie 
eS eae 5 I 4 Lyell nests east eee chaser c 
9 2 2 On ere Talon eecupAly To sustoss 
15 I I 15 Tow ele Seton I 
29 i2 12 29 20 | 6 I I4 
4 Aca eran 8 toda tee NR a a a 
ees 12 | 3 9 & Syn lesevekcaens it 
Boag es IO 22 8 Poli Loans| Cl Oi c oR ceca" 
BK) alla ee 52 Io | PBs Peeieetees alte meaner 
“ff 7 3 iS Io nts ieee 2 
5 I 5 I Oi elem cera ee eras 
10 3 3 ro 8 Oe eee aes 3 
mbresasety T3.1 2 II Dy, PON Id eet MSG © 
7 3 | 2 8 PRO Nc tigi etttemes BRE earls Utara 
17 Bie dann, Sse} Ue Pat by Lec 9 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


o29 


Name of school. ae 
Total. 
White. | Negro. 
American Missionary Association (Congre- 
gational)—Continued. 
Mississippi— 
Girls’ Industrial School of Missis- 
SUP Plc treigeee eo ee cee epesene 6 Sin ttgare 
Mound Bayou Institute.......... Ol at dereye 6 
Mount Hermon Seminary....... 4 3 i 
Mop aloo, COMege).c weit nk eels 31 29 2 
North Carolina— 4 
Gregory Normal School......... 10 9 I 
J. K. Brick Agricultural, Indus- ) 
trial, and Normal School......| 19 |...... 19 
Aincolay Academy... ce eee 12 7 5 
BEADOMY. ACAGEMNY:< cu) cnver/© tele <i Naren oh 
Washburn Academy............ AR oR ate, 4 
South Carolina— 
AVERY aT STUCIICE tere c =e erates eos 10 7 3 
Brewer Normal Institute........) 11 10 I 
Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute...... 21 I4 7 
Texas, Tillotson College............. 20 I4 6 
Virginia, Gloucester High and In- 
diisttialeochools,. cot isis sons 1 Svltteaise 13 
Friends Societies: 
Motales: SCHOOLS aero pinierene cae oe 96 12 84 
6largeorimportantschools....| 88 II tt] 
2 smallor less important schools 8 I 7 
Arkansas, Southland College........ 16 6 IO 
North Carolina, High Point Normal 
and Industrial Institute........... DASA om cece 14 
South Carolina— 
TAIN OVOCHOOLe spsiee isc se etabe f 019 TOR [acre cick I0 
SchofieldiSchool...c:005 cag oe 21 4 17 
Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and 
Industrial Institute: ..2.5..0.---..) 23 |--.2.- I3 
Northern States— 
Cheney Training School........ 14 I 13 
2 small or less important schools. 8 I 4 
Lutheran Board of Missions: 
Tatal Qpechoolacn,'..0'gore a= sles soe 260) 13 13 
1 large or important school... . 6 4 2 
8smallorlessimportant schools} 20 9 II 
North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran 
Collerenniemean we er inet gas eine 6 4 2 
Louisiana, 8 small or less important 
SCHOOLS Henne eed Pees ote, eae el ere here 20 9 II 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 
Total, 18 schools, all large or 
ATUPOLt AIC ae reh ere ste st glans iois 266 65 | 201 
Alabama, Central Alabama Institute. Deis oe TE 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College. . Tal mon onees' 5 
Florida, Cookman Institute..........; 14 3 II 
Georgia— 
Clark University......---.+---- 17 5 12 
Gammon Theological Seminary. .! 6 4 2 


Sex: 
Male. Ge 
BR eee 6 
2 4 
agnor: 4 
8 23 
2 8 
7 12 
3 9 
I 6 
I 3 
2 8 
2 9 
4 17 
i 13 
2 Io 
29 67 
29 59 
eee? 8 
5 II 
7 7 
I 9 
if 14 
6 7 
B rr 
3a 8 
21 5 
5 I 

16 

5 T 
16 4 
10g 157 
4 if 
8 7 
4 IO 
8 9 
Oulehecsace 


Kind of work. 


’ Other 
Aca- |Indus-| A&th } work. 
demic. | trial. Bes 
ural 
COI NES eal La Pee 
GR Reta comes| oeiess enn laaern cates 
sb siesiestadae ueceis isl ace ae 
13 5 I I2 
8 DANE ar elreueiete eet 
8 3 2 6 
6 3 I 2} 
b Faller pre \ici ice eel reas 
BAS |store oireiese) ana iseaneraae 
9 TM eareccoatel lathes ans 
8 Doles evans ee 
ni ei othe 3 
is AW seeptice es 
9 2 Bltares teed 
57 24 3 12 
49 24 3 12 
fo be bs eters peal ieteraemcrl el Soe emelee 
8 Blinds cote 5 
12 Deca, wet radian tee rae 
8 PAN heptane were 
9 8 I 3 
8 3 I I 
4 6 I 3 
Sa area eileet tens wttcpaere9 7s 
BO renege oleae xerescveiaione es 
(Ch OSE geal aes eel Rr epee 
DOM stats iar nesclietianriete 
Gullce ehh s «eterna ees 
Cio MANES CHINGS CBA loacsee 
Igl 29 3 43 
8 I I I 
Io Getler Naas 4 
ne) aol eckevistekcehe''s © ais 
TOU acess s Eee. 
Om Frets tant <tavere i ollicinrebeliene 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


FE NL ah CLs BL ee eS os eA ES pes 8S ate Pg oh are eek ES ER ae a eh SE eS 


Name of school. 


Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—Continued. 
Louisiana— 
Gilbert Industrial Institute...... 
New Orleans College............ 
Maryland, Morgan College........... 
Mississippi— 
Elavetieln Stitt te smrbat sete spe ape) a 
RVUIstiColles san meme cari ee rn 
Missouri, George R. Smith College... 
North Carolina, Bennett College. ... 
South Carolina, Claflin University... 


Tennessee— 
Morristown Normal and Indus- 
iial Colleg erence settee 
WaldentUniversity wit rae se 
Texas— ‘ 
Samuel Huston College......... 


WillevaColleces ayiimnrnrsdtess a) 
Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and In- 
Glitestl blbieliletwose a Aaa bn ee 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: 
Total, 1 large or important school. . 
Georgia, Paine College............. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Total, 12 schools, all large or im- 
POLbAatit, See ese chaos Oot 
Arkansas, Adeline Smith Home 
Florida, Boylan Home 
Georgia— 
Haven and Speedwell Home.... 
ThavenHormene asset... steak 
Wouisiana, Peck Home... ......-... 
Mississippi, Rust Home............ 
North Carolina— 
Een GLLOMO@ arr d.v. seer se 
Allen Industrial Home and 
CHOON secede acta aed ws, aes gant 
South Carolina, Browning Industrial 
Home and Mather Academy....... 
Tennessee, New Jersey Home....... 
Texas-— 
IMEC YI DISS3 Slovak Acme do olan 
King Industrial Home.......... 
Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian 
Church: 
LOtAlE ScischOO ls meets nerette 
32 large or important schools. . 
53 small or less important 
schools 
Alabama— 
Barber Memorial Seminary..... 
Miller Memorial School......... 
z small or less important school. . 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Wotal paereg 
otal. Agri- | work. 
: FB Aca- | Indus- 
White. | Negro. | Male. ee A gary Aaa Ried ; 
TON ereeaeeses 10 2 8 ° El Net eee I 
18 9 9 6 12 11 eee fea? Sms 2 
II 7 4 5 6 SB nee ewe ey cake: a 
6) | Mle 9 3 6 8D) Se cake cheeses I 
14 5 9 5 Ober wb eath. ces el oes 2 
12 Se 10 4 8 6 ce oe 3 
befell sAbercy che 12 6 6 EG Mires coe toblsterassaste 2 
27 6 21 Tee PO) 22 PG Coupee apr eerie 
25 15 Be) T2: joes 13 Io Qoirceess 6 
17 9 8 Ora eet E I2 DONS ee ai 3 
t } 
Spy ail shexcueie 17 8 | 9 Il - Pg Raa as 4 
AO Bvt ses 26 I4 I2 I2 2} x | II 
i sins ce i I 4 4 | 2 ee ee 
19 6 ng} 8 rx | I4 3 | I I 
19 6 13 & EBA en Ue 3 | I I 
Pls CALC} ew SOc crseam ay 18 AB atop a 
Se] I ay eo | 3 ice tere SPM FAB AROhOn ease 
13 4 Ohl steele 13 4 Or | eect 3 
4 2 | QZ jeereee | 4 2 ae il edene, est wi|rm anslte rece 
a 5 Deiltransaes Uealsne ae Sal ee tas a I 
6 4 | Bi is Mee (Oh Beara Antone 2 
4 | 3 io emts asl eilaina lene, os Soleescelay he I 
| 
3 | Ct res A aes bie Reh ene MNS De albeo ae 
10 | 9 cy NB a a ote 6 Chi bata Abe 2 
2 7 | CBee 2 12 6 | Goleta I 
2 | Baltoteeas ee taetacs he esa ae 2. lexetete cifras: 
3 | I ve Na eke Be ache ‘3 \eenoraiers'| ectorere 
4 2 Ainge Hak ZS re ae ate Bo | Seaialteeas ad 
| 
423 Saree eo | er We O2 ae G Birla ea Rex 23 
293 84 | 209 03; e2CO" meets Pl Seer ee 23 
DIO salsa os 130 38 92 Se eo mere Recs eral eat 
| 
ee, Ee RiP 14 ipa te ol are ae 6 
Tig yaks sats of I 6 6.) Fevlechetnd| a enone 
Be PN vse 2. Ts I ils eae SUNS peter! wcblie Mapes 
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Teachers and workers. 


Color. 
Name of schoo. 
Total. 
; White. | Negro. 
Board Bp Missions for, of the Presbyterian 
Church—Continued. 
Arkansas— 
Arkadelphia Academy........... OMA fora 6 
Cotton Plant Academy.......... Gsiaa tare 6 
6smallorlessimportantschools..| 16 |...... 16 
Florida, 3 small or less eee 
schools. . Lrstct¥s oi dels dvavareieroleigvene. 8% Ou eerste 
Georgia— 
Boggs ACAGemiy: ernri are stele «meri: Oileiene 6 
Gillespie Nocual Sleloollesamaae GALE e ctese, 6 
Haines sPnStEbUte eae: sie osc s- o=i 20} Wee ean 22 
HodicevNcademiya. (hie. wcities GMA carck na se 5 
McClelland Academy... 4 Obl escckawt 6 
Seldon Normal and Industrial 
Institute... ; 5 Ollkaeaan 9 
Union Point Normal’ and In- 
Gistrial SCHOO! Sie oes: taci. 200i i een as 5 
4small or less important schools. . So chee 8 
Kentucky— 
Bowling Green Academy........ of epoca 7 
Fee Memorial Institute......... Palla aA 2 
Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary. . 14 TAD Parsi oreo 
North Carolina— 
Albion Academy... Tat eerste It 
Biddle University. . TO! tate 16 
Mary Potter Memorial School.. TA Perel I4 
Scotia Seminary. . lero) 15 4 
rr smallor less important schools. Bat eravarseees 33 
Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Me- 
nema SMOG Seki Nias beh gees 3. Se SGoerae 6 
‘South Carolina— 
Andrew Robertson Institute..... Ojo lEese. are 6 
Brainerd Institute. . Rawat: 9 a 2 
Coulter Memorial SELOOL I Sim, “gle cineee 7 
Goodwill Parochial School.. Palle aati 5 
Harbison College.............+6. Calc aBoe 9 
Feendallasttute ra sersss ce ee seeks Gilera ste 6 
\ 13 smallorlessimportantschools.| 33 |...... 33 
Tennessee— 
Mayers Industrial School. . (al ronceae 6 
Newton Normal School......... Op Bep diet 6 
Swift Memorial School.. ae 20. ee ae II 
5 small or less important schools..| 12 |...... IL 
Texas, Mary Allen Seminary........ 13 f Bealepencebee 
Virginia: 
” Danville High and Industrial 
SCHOOL Mpyae ia atte saatte cs gels ale WeNasice, sets 7 
Ingleside Seminary............-. II Io I 
rosmallorlessimportantschools.| 18 |...... 18 
Northern States, Lincoln University. 14 12 2 
“Southern Presbyterian Church: 
Total, x large or important school. . 5 Sica os 
Alabama, Stillman IS TUEULO gees ere! « <i) & Galeries 


Sex. 
F 

Male, ee 
2 4 
2 4 
4 I2 
3 6 
I 5 
3 3 
4 18 
I 4 
2 4 
3 6 
I 4 
4 4 
3 4 
I ze 
i 13 
2 9 
TOP lenis ees 
5 9 
I 18 
9 24 
2 4 
I 5 
2 7 
re 6 
I 4 
8 I 
I 5 
Io 23 
2 4 
rt 5 
5 6 
3 8 
I 12 
2 5 
I ro 
Aste Th 
DAralsnvchai si 
Sail arsreveke a 
re Aloe 


Kind of work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


Indus- Agti- 


s cul- 
trial. fuval: 


Oye) uid omc ar oe 


SPE Or Ca 


seers 
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Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Name of school. 
Total. Agri- etd 
White. | Negro. | Male. ae Posie leer cul- 
‘ > | terra: 
American Church Institute and Episcopal 
Board: 
otal on SCHOOLS ya sar mes eine 176 a2| 164 58 |p 218 ie 18 eis Ce eae) 
ro large or important schools..) 141 | 412 | 129 49 92 83 35 3 20 
14 small or less important 
SCHOOLS: qe ates ee BEM a ote ays a5 9 26 Bbc ss seers s colar ere 
Alabama, St. Mark’s Academic and : 
Industrial Institute . Ake 3 ha Bibi 7 Bs 6 6 Mi ees ceoy siete 
Florida, 3 small or less ‘important 
SOHO oath aia ee Suet yy tees Ces: 2 6 See Gk eee 
Georgia— | | 
Fort Valley High and Industrial 
COOL tetera hratueabetna oat 5 We Bid Boe tS 6 9 9 | 4 I I 
St. Athanasius School.......... TAG ero oF 14 I 13 12 | Pa ae mel ea baeriee 
3 small or less important schools. Onl eerdaes. 9 2 7 On arate tall ere nye eee 
Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial | 
CHOOT Sar ieee can heine edt ot Grie eee 5 Pte ORTH 4 Rel ioc Leon 
North Carolina— ; 
St. Augustine’ Sischool Eta 28 9 19 Io 18 16 Galt Sich ye 6 
St. Michael’s School.. : ve |e tae 7 3 4 6 Bole ecrloes tice 
3 small or less important ‘schools. A Aaa 4 I 3 ASsICN yc. Aas t= eccae tegen 
South Carolina— 
Deo Ma ry2S, SCHOOL ce ener tara a - Sj nie 2 8 I 7 6 = (is Sere I 
3 small or less important schools. rit | ripen 7 3 41 1 Fe ae teeter ie ears) Senta te 
pe erp 1 small or less important | 
SCHOO Marrs. CME ee ae eee eh hese aeee 2S 4 I 3 7S is Beret) ee OR Oa 
ies St Phillips schoolmpac.= se Aglinw meee Peer 4 3 bead bathed nae 
Virginia— 
Bishop Payne Divinity School. . 4 3 I hat Pe eg 7 ol Rag Berea lene cats ree, 
St. Paul’s Normal and Indus- 
cria lt Schools tence atte ot AON eis tele 49 2 28 17 18 2 12 
1 small or less important school.. BP a enter Bal econ 3 Se ey asi 5%, talece gee Me emerge 
Reformed Episcopal Church: . 
South Carolina, 1 small or less i impor- 
tant SCHOO ea. Sree eae eee Cyl Smeets 2 I | I bia aperiodic eed Meo eas ee 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: 
Total, 1 large or important school. . 17 7 Io 2 15 14 Yo ehcesl a ee en eonet ore 
Alabama, Ano xa7A Cad eniiyanesane mien 17 7 ke) 2 rs I4 PS uhants.s ose) barcieiee 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
Watalpeaschoolss. seta ae centr It Io I 6 5 8 Spal |e ee ea ance 
Alabama, Oakwood Manual Train- | 
AISA SCHOO Meets ete ct wee oe Id bf g| eRe, AMR 6 4 7 £3 | Seer reales 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important | 
SCHOO Mamata eer meen crete teeta ee TH | se raercte Toler <aetetes | t a ielSwotcane ['ecotc saan enemeasyee 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the | 
United Presbyterian Church: 
Total, cx sthoGiery a0. 25 cote 166 44 | 122 46} 120} 108 38 I 19 
11 large or important schools. .|_ 145 44 | tor 42 | 103 89 35 x 19 
4 smaller or less important | 
SCHOOLS ARS, Ate ree PT Alby a eae Hae k ca 4 r7 IQ | Cal eS eee | Sheth 
Alabama— < 
Arlington Literary and Indus- | | 
trial SCHOOISHS oars, foe ee DAM inn eee x 7 6 by 
CamdensAcadcniy oe ame ONG ess ‘ a 7 4 z ieee 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 
Niaie GES Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. | | Ota 
White. | Negro. | Male. & fe Roi ere ical Ree 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church—Contd. 
Alabama—Continued. 
Canton Bend Industrial Mis- 
Slonatiys SCHOO seruiasiciye ct: Oo SG mes 6 2 4 5 pe As el Basen 
Millers Ferry Industrial School.| 18|......) 18 6 12 re) Tpalbelnee I 
Midway Mission School.......... Ol ean te 3 I 2 Alt ravnts Gl etatoncrchelltedape ores 
Prarie Insagutetie some gees. oft BE 8 8 4 4 6 Phe Geer ee cee Bs 
' North Carolina, Henderson Normal 

TSEC ee cceyen ee etarchele or steccl-ohoteae TO ceototerete 18 5 13 9 Laas ote 5 

Tennessee— 
Knoxville College. . ‘ os 20, 24 5 Gf 22 15 Op ietieicins 8 
4 small or less important schools.| 21 |...... 21 4 17 19 Bei susreial eteete hat 
Virginia— . 
hye Anstitutess ccs asc. sos < 13 9 4 2 Le 9 Re isten ae 2 
Bluestone Mission. . Beaten e BW Sire oe 4 I 3 Acal at cuscarsdegl th esstal ore lis sh acters 
Norfolk Mission College. Soe e ee 23 ai 12 5 18 I5 Se phegegesere 3 
Universalist Church: 
Virginia, 1 smaller or less important 
SCHOOM ey weecstey enters ce ens Re eiehten Bal ects 3 I 2 Bit vas bevel es Uocinvara | ovotone <a 
Income for current expenses. 
4 
Name of school. 
motel | eT | aera: | | cenit aearen 
WOLGI QE SCHOO Srp geyaiet charted sn 00: 5 4/0 o's, wieporus)s, cla $1, 546, 303 |$217, 406 $915, 198 |$167, 751 | $245, 888 
160 large or important schools................ I, 392, 462 | 205, 447 | 788, 867 | 163,329 | 234, 819 
194 small or less important schools........... 153,841 | 12,019 | 126, 331 4, 422 11, 069 
American Baptist Home Mission Society: 

Total, 24 schools, all large or important..... 304, 861 | 59, 803 | 150,637 | 26, 861 67, 560 
MTA patia coca UMIVELSIEY cr. ile sic wee ins 9, 479 I, 278 4, 000 2,776 I, 425 
Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College.......... 15, 109 3, 380 9, 825 400 I, 504 
Florida, Florida Baptist Academy............. 8, 070 3) 443 AysDO Stal eassadevosnesteit 522 
Georgia— 

AMET Cis eMISttttGareomin sic ance cae 13, 213 700 1,650] 10, 263 600 
emleloAcad Gmiye Zi sacsaos) istete sisestaretet ce latens 4, 334 650 BROSAuMrer arene tba alle chars ienoderrs 
IO KE HOUSE? COME SEN era. lots wdc fas yoda = 17, 500 2,860 | 12, 465 I, 185 I, 050 
Peli aI) SCMAIMAT YS sae sy oie eas jonni eis oe 39, 566 6, 186 9; 500 3, 625 20, 255 
WalkkersBaptist Colleset. tere sleet cla: 6, goo 2, 400 A SOOM fe cesks ese: sieve fedoras oeeeme tate 
Kentucky StaterUniversity ../in- sia +s aie one II, 308 I, 563 ONS ACi pier cence 171 
Louisiana— 
Coleman College........ 1600.6. s ese eeee 5, 754 1, 085 Qyi3 234 erate casas 346 
Meehan Ge Wier sui versa aa lapatsssreicisle.crsyeeeyets) 6 10, 602 2,240 Clore ones 6 ENTS Ketoye) 
Mississippi, Jackson College.................. II, 581 I,165 | 10,074 St ial heer ce state. = 
Missouri, Western College and Industrial In- 

SULUCULGT ty edad a ecedelisre cite nie sates, 50% ee ope, aes, © ae 4, 486 I, 192 3, 016 118 160 

North Carolina— 
Shaw University...............0.-0ss05: 31,973 0,578 || 15,100 2,250 4, 99° 
Thompson Institute. . Sn cT te au 4, 132 400 I, 080 2, 500 152 
Waters Normal Institute. On iO ate 4, 946 IOI Be ROR Niaed tata. 2,250 
South Carolina, Benedict College. Sehee ee oo MOE 21, 384 Teo OLN eel EO LOM tenes enact 7,913 


‘ 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Income for current expenses. 


Total. | Tuition.) fonds comes eters 
American Baptist Home Mission Society—Contd. 
Tennessee— 
Roger Williams University. ............. $5, 467 SOAS er Pen Ly sete $2, 351 
Howe Bible and Normal Institute........ Ay AGA aes enn Ta QSi7h 5 nets cacatees| sda oe 
ahexas pEishopiCollegenecs..tee ame rane 19, 247 5,327 | 12,238 $682 I, 000 
Virginia— 
Hartshorn Memorial College............. 8, 8r5 3, 500 4, 646 523 146 
dideywater Mustitutes.se0 sire ae eee! I, 804 200 I, 204 AOOME le cca cia 
Virginia Union University.............. : 27, 005 5, 599 14, 821 965 5, 680 
West Virginia, Dtorer:Collegern, tsar.“ 17, 581 I, 639 6,075 822 9) O45 
Woman's American Baptist H ome Mission Society: 

Total, x large or important school......... < TA Ont Sapte Aa. 2,740 3, 440 132 

South Carolina—Mather Academy. . tok: 7,746 I, 434 2,740 3, 440 132 

Catholic Board of Missions: 

Rotaly- rns SCHOOlS ate asueetnee sian ice 146,821; 2,252 | 144, 069 HOON See esha nies 

7 large or important schools. . We ares 60, 302 1,752 | 58,050 FOO in| arenes: se ete 

io5 small or less important schools...... 86, 519 SOOm el 2B0, OLO aM sack vtec ciel meee ares 

Alabama— 

St. Joseph’s Catholic School.............. 8,000: 18." sates BiOOG uo cayeiarsin apace tots 

8 small or less important schools.......... TOO Aa ars eee eater 5 OCA a can tao crema tees tate a retele 

Arkansas, 3 small or less important schools.... PRO To) || Miye ecu ASZRO. | tae, Sate enone erans oie teeta 

Delaware, St. Joseph’s Industrial School. ..... 23, 000 BOO: |BN22-FOOnl on. mean aes trees 
District of Columbia, 2 small or less important 

SCHOO|SAaaa qe ORs eee ee nd eee 2) O82 Neato er ae Oh ok Mia ena meee Ria Me iene Oe 
Florida, 7 small or less important schools..... BE 2 OMe ee cee Bi BBO Ns -atai ctv aetaleonieRee aA 
Georgia, 7 small or less important schools. . Ay SAOn Serta ick AS SHON ear Baenul ve eteremeree 
Kentucky, 6 small or less important schools. . 2 GROn lke op ecerers De SU Cha. aerate, ee yavell spetanene notes ‘ 
Louisiana, 25 small or less important schools. . TOS OAG ontee eho DO} OA lean. aehe, eae gaat = 
Maryland, 4 small or less important schools. . RO SO eae te antes pee Wh OR Om eee cerned Pepetenresote cave 
See iee 

oly Ghost Catholic School............. I, 600 50 350 | OOH mete sire 

Se Joseph’s s Parish School. . 952 152 SOGr] tau Macs lel cme ae 

St. Mary’s Commercial College. . 15,750 350 HAGOgt 6.) ck Mellor See ee 

ro small or less important schools. . A WOO’ aetna eae AVOSOnIE Saar. Shue eect 
North Carolina, 6 small or less important i H | 

SCHOOIS Staite an asi adap Se Gils Sela oe tees DELON Socio cat Lote Me area SOF ae, 3 
Oklahoma, 2 small or less important schools. . FASO Prsee Sta. ae 5 POO | aaa rete faker operat 
South Carolina, 2 small or less important ; 

SCHOOIS eens es eave oe ee ee near 2, 500 500 2s OOOW In 7. aici detect epee darorarele 
Tennessee, 2 small or less important schools. . APASO Moers: te Sy Aly SSO Mecatet eee Sencar gats 
Texas, 6 small or less important schools....... SB O4O"l), Wotecie es PESO GY eae Meat eel piste Moe sae 
Virginia— 

St. Emma Industrial and Agricultural | 
College re ae Camis der, eet ree TES OOO. nor arent ESOS ea NOM ell cee ee 
St. Francis de Sales Institute. . Bae TO; OOO" erin ae TOOOOR|: cara eeraten ene 
5 small or less important schools. ......... 0,107 Baticre ae te heed GpOFCC| aurPercec stormamies wale 
Northern States, 9 smali or less important 
SCHOO]S apeeort hase eeaiqeveccizra acs: tee TS OOM eer | SO OOAL- Aan Neate aimemumann cen 
Christian Advent Church: 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school ... 5, 500 200 BES OO die cei sun «coe BLO 
Christian Alliance: 

Total, 1 large or important school.......... 1,476 326 450 FOO Nex sueesegtetore 

Virginia, Boydton Institute.................. I, 476 326 | 450 TOOU era sosnshe ats 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): | 

Totalers school sitemeter testers one ee ey 4, 187 700 | EZ OO.g tee acs | 2,287 

1 large or important Bchog hh aoe a 2, 300 300 Eyez OOB ice stena rare. 800 

2 small or less important schools...... 1, 887 AOC alc sai cat er ee ca 1, 487 

North Carolina, Franklinton Christian ee 2, 300 300 Te20O-le. sone 800 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school. . 500 BOOU Mets cw gence me setie | 300 
Texas, 1 small or less important school...... 1, 387 ! Ee NR eae ren EAI tee Morte Te 
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Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 
Name of school. 
uae Chu e 
Total. Tuition. Ree als oe 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions: 
MIME M IRSA Toa Syn d iat co: Sieioge alana ade | $29,910 | $x, 114 | $25, 282 $371 $3, 143 
2 large or important schools........... 26, 468 852 | 22, 402 71 3, 143 
3 small or less important schools... ... 3) 442 262 2, 880 BOOM. cious vere 
Alabama, Alabama Christian Institute....... AUS LOM cherctes siceate 2,441 U7 Gad svete eee se 
Mississippi, Southern Christian Institute. .... 21, 006 O25 aT 20 Talc see care 3, 143 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school.... L730 230 I, 200 ZOO cceivenratets 
Texas, 1 small or less important school. ..... 2 72 32 DOGO topte cued cere leateeses 
Virginia, Martinsville Christian Institute...... 2,950 250 DOO cere eyotacr alts caaceereiers 
American Missionary Association (Congregational): 
Total, 29 schools, all large or important. . -j| 235, 764 | 52,391 | 129,429 | 26, 519 27,425 
Alabama— 
BiurelleNormals Schooler ensacsieisas. cc 3, 391 752 2,496 128 15 
Cotton sValley7SCHOOlmen cuts cictc cides oe.2e 2,071 223 89 Lie iewlGie er reo OG G 
Emerson Institute......... Lene erro ae 6, 437 2,295 3,795 go 257 
Tincolne Normal SCHOO s/c. tie. caer aie 7,294 I, 617 4, 304 1,224 89 
sraladegan COMese rye sti. teins es ots 39, 822 OOS Ie 2 5955 7,282 I, 000 
“iguleuniee (Coy llengete 8 ae ae Sree sooo eet Ane I, 095 I, 385 I, 925 132 
lofida shessenden Academy, 24.5. aiats-4 3, 343 178 2,458 282 425 
Georgia— 
Albany Normal School. ...:...2....+.6... 4, 923 I, 545 HOSOI Reem cues 126 
iMifen| Norneal Schooleee a erciess. i556. i 5, 468 I, 957 2,968 [spe dolls ee cara 
Ballard Normal School.............--6..- 8, 492 4, 124 2052 TOA leery eee 
Reachelnstttutessmreriacia cite amie ee sia -Fo.ar 3, 763 I, 190 I, 504 818 161 
Morehester AcCademiyoic.. seis c octet eines 5, 789 524 4, 063 I, 047 155 
THORS LIISEELM EG orertininie shecersbesiovecsuers ete vp. 5,148 I, 372 3) 444 IIo 222 
Kentucky, Chandler Normal ae Se Scr tere Se. 2, 082 3, 292 57 128 
Louisiana, Straight College. . Sas Rese 20, 385 7,799 9, 507 144 2,875 
Mississippi— 
Girls’ Industrial School of Mississippi. . 3, 073 260 753 1, 558 502 
Mound Bayou Institute.................. I, 720 I, 036 Rite |io.5 Solonoee 169 
Mount Hermon Seminary................ Ty 527 570 677 34 246 
OUP AIOO NU MERVELSI LY petal sors eles ayeceee elite) 26, 169 3,236 | 14,928 4, 132 3, 873 
North Carolina— 
Gregory Normal School. . 5,748 I, 730 3, 469 510 39 
J. K. Brick a aaa ‘Industrial, and 
Normal School. . 16, 006 I, O71 988 I, 208 12, 739 
Lincoln Academy. . Beers iejeahoasyenseaw ain sieves 4, 530 122 3, 405 529 474 
Peabody Academy. . Birr ried AES RRO yon I, 985 73 iMEIOR leg komd se 609 
WashbtumeAcademy. 2... no cece neem oe re lpeR 217 tA SOR |i Sesleri: 34 
South Carolina— 
Avery ImStitutey.<. 5.200622 eee o ee ns 6, 790 2, 569 4, 112 TOOM| centre teretecahe 
Brewer Normal Institute................ 6, 836 ser 4, 875 382 32 
Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute............... 12, 537 3, 626 W252 I, 048 611 
Texas, Tillotson Collevent ace helen ae 12, 792 2, 693 2, 581 1, 064 454 
Virginia, Gloucester High and Industrial School 7, 898 943 Atay. 120 2,058 
Friends Societies: 
TO tAleS SCHOOLS paijarcie ys ier bs slo ea-a tech etsh + none 63, 868 I, 937 I,000 | 20,900 40, 031 
6 large or important schools............ 57, 208 I, 937 I,000 | 20, 300 34, O31 
2 small or less important schools....... Gy, Osea coanoecaeen oOene 600 6, 000 
bana Southland College.........-.....-- fig nets BOSE Nersr sieve 540 3, O12 
North Carolina, High Point Normal and In- 
GuiistrtalMlAISENCLI BS See niice) ajcleelsess cl) ve Swim ete nln 12, 366 BOOM perme 4372 4, 594 
South Carolina— 
Pat SCHOO leat raat elles iss Verein mialere P@7M7 ls os aodeoe PeoMNUsoS I, 039 I, 932 
Schatield! Schoolsas ficesec)-.- elaresenes cates oor 5, 580 Gee) inom o aivio Gc I, 200 3, 880 
Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and Indus- 
feat! IWR Righlisy a saclaoun Honoeerioy uaud deo bok 8, 798 474. I, 000 4, 185 3, 139 
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Name of school. 


Friends Societies—Continued. 
Northern States— 
Cheney Training School. . Rees 
2 small or less important schools......... 
Lutheran Board of Missions: 


(otal, .g:SCHOOIS setae bes Set cereus 2 


1 large or important school. . SS Ne 
8 small or less important aerate 
North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran College. 
Louisiana, 8 small or less important schools. . 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 


Income for current expenses. 


Church: Q 
Total, 18 schools, all large or important..... 
Alabama, Central Alabama Institute........ 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College. ......... 
Hlotida «Cookman Wnstitutesn 9s. nose cone. 
Georgia— 

ClarkaU ii veTrsityaraeiconeietia ete aie 

Gammon Theological Seminary.......... 
Louisiana—- 

Gilbert Industrial Institute.. ok 

NewaOtleatis:Collegen tere natn: 
Maryland, Morgan Colleves. =... .<crmie- des: 
Mississippi— 

Haven INShitlterc. s. heo--s Teas er aeeeee 

RustiCollesecy pram cmecd can en enone 
Missouri, George R. Smith College........... 
North Carolina, Bennett College............. 
South Carolina, Claflin University. . 


Tennessee— 
Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- 
HERE: siete Be ot open ind drow Reena ic eae eee 
WaldensUmiversitymurs mae) eee 
Texas— 4 
pamitiel Euston: Colbese sss. aes. vars j 


Waleys Colles ere. ram Acc re: 

Virginia, Virginia Coliegiate and Industrial 

Unistituteien © ase em eG z 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Total, x large or important school,......... 
Ceorgiawbaine Collegemmncusetcn nage es 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

Total, 12 schools, all large or important. . 
Arkansas, Adeline Smith Home.............. 
Florida, Boylan OIC a in unt aer ee en 
Georgia— 

Haven and Speedwell Home............ 

Mb aver Flo ti eee mem each ces oak te tae est 
oisianaeeeckt Hames acca te eee 
VUSSISSID Oi.) RSt Omen memims.ci lode ener 
North Carolina— 


South Carolina, Browning Industrial Home | 
and MathermAcademyom scr oar tae naires 
‘Tennessee, New Jersey Home................ | 
Texas— 
Eliza Dee Homers gate oiate ganee satin 


Total. Tuition. 
$23, 438 
6, 600 
18,319 | $2, 600 
(SOO Sag cided ¢ 
II, 400 2, 600 
0, OLO SI otras 
II, 400 2, 600 
230,160 | 49,022 
5,657 I, 242 
9, 226 4; 349 
9; 387 r, 998 
16,714} 3,994 
27, 000 
2 DOOM ERs 
T2038 | 6, 000 
16, 419 3, 285 
7) 194 | 1, 446 
14,050) 452733 
8, 20 |. 1,635 
6, 000 I, 563 
39, 547 5) 392 
16, 684 i,/302 
8, 400 2, 000 
14, 803 | 4, 053 
IO, 420 4, 870 
3, 400 I, 100 
23,050 650 
23,950 650 
42,975 | 1,983 
NAOT Clie tal reine) oihuas a 
6, 281 048 
S22 Ost. a eiactaun 
FWif0] SoM Reg DNS SE G0 
SS Mrh Sal rs Saues Cae 
AV SOS hla wen pote 
BORN ee woe 
4, 853 495 
51373 54° 
25 AO Sul vettkeheercone 
L313 87 | eaateroceeree 
CRN Ne eatin A icatbrae 


Church 
boards. 


apie) @) dijns'e a) wl(ejls! oe wi ANS 0, 810 


Dona- Other 
tions. sources. 


$5,964 | $17,474 
600 


6, 000 

Dae aret, apictons 

DAE brs tetin ae 
Mic heces ay 
27, 682 47, 621 
148 1, 367 
Peele inane Sone a 
163 880 
800 2, 629 

| 

LOOM Renee 
Ty Seeiulee <enraes 
419 4,459 
226 T, 595 
125 3) 97 
639 754 
50 640 
6, 847 3, 000 
9,428 I, 328 
G, 323 ll ees seheiete 
Goou|Saccse ms 
AGO jloreisie wrecess 
2, 500 I, 400 
2, 500 I, 400 
642 r, 848 
Mister eso 23 
SR Rel ace 
he) 790 
LOWgon Giovcceoee 
28 125 
I0o I, 000 
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Table [IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


46927°—Bull. 38—17—22 


Name of school. 
Total. Tuition...g cae 
Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian Church: 
PRot ae OOKGCHOGIS teh Getic tnesltitty occurs ole 6 ' $200, 124 | $21, 022 |$115, 610 
32 large or important schools............ 176,946 | 16,511 | 102, 218 
53 small or less important schools....... 23,178 4,511 | 13,392 
Alabama— 
Barber Memorial Seminary.............. Ser. ORe | geternnsnoe 8, 620 
Miller Memorial Schoolethicacm scr ole 1,325 325 I, 000 
TES OAH OLN CSS AOL LATE GCM OO Lape ctre ratte: all seoeteic hats eee ses elev ever enel (ehetedexcstmiohe 
Arkansas— 
Arkadelphiathcademys o) cc sitet eee I, 425 200 T2250 
CoftonyPlantiAcademiya esa.) me arities «01: { I, 318 200 I, 085 
6 small or less important schools.......... 3, 168 516 2, 412 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools..... I, 150 284 236 
Georgia— 
Boggs Academ 5 OS OT era eee NRC aE I; 427 | 120 952 
Gillespie Normal School: .........05...0.... 2, 200 | 140 I, 360 
AA AITICS PP SEMI acm Swot eevee ct as oa tee oss 8, 835 I, 690 4, 595 
TOGO EACAUCIIV Lhe tiie ses Rete hese. 700 250 450 
McClelland Academy.. I, 500 250 I, 250 
Seldon Normal and Industrial Institute... 3) 920 486 3) O13 
Union Point Normal and Industrial School 500 134 366 
4 small or less important schools.......... I, II0 210 goo 
Kentucky— 
Bowling Green Academy................. 2, 000 486 I, 514 
Fee’ Memorial Institute.........0........ I, 000 150 850 
Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary........... OIG io ccimowe 4, 280 
North Carolina— 
Albion Academy... 6, 169 279 5, 109 
Biddle University... 7ene oi 379 | 12,520 
Mary Potter Memorial School.. me 4, 058 501 Seely) 
Scotia Seminary.....00.. 2.0.0.0 s eee 12, O12 I, 300 9, 816 
tz small or less important schools. . ; 7,986 I, 269 Boos 
Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Memorial School I, 97 400 1, 576 
South Carolina— 
Andrew Robertson Institute.............. 805 245 560 
Rramend itistttute micas os: ck hee sis ohole 6, 370 742 5, 628 
Coulter Memorial School................. gio 200 710 
Goodwill Parochial School....:........... 700 I0o 500 
Lan IsOtCOMe eho, ecsetn ys caeiitr ocisat oi. rise) \iaaceter ataae 7,142 
Keerraall ePStititee in it ein oad caveeisictele ayslet I, 107 11g 945 
13 small or less important schools.........] | 5,846 I, 552 3) 574 
Tennessee— 
Mayers Industrial Pea I, 400 400 700 
Newton Normal School. . 2,650 650 1, 475 
Swift Memorial School. . : 4, 100 600 3) 500 
5 small or less important ‘schools. . : I, go2 272 1, 480 
Texas, Mary Allen Seminary................. 10, 979 2, 237 7, 166 
Virginia— 
Danville High and Industrial School...... 2, 140 420 I, 720 
Ingleside Seminary....../.......-...- ae: 7,759 I, 114 6, 574 
to small or less important schools. . 2,016 408 I, 458 
Northern States, Lincoln University ......... 48, 063 2, 394 2, 500 
Southern Presbyterian Church: 
Total, x large or important school.......... 7, 300 300 4, 000 
Alabama, Stillmeamlristicwte: vacant tele ore 7, 300 300! 4,000 


Dona- 
tions. 


sewer ewes 


see wee eee 


eee eee ree 


coer ereee 


te ee we ere 


eee eeeee 


seer e reece 
weer eeeee 


eee ee eece 


weer ers ne 


01) ole eves’ e.le 


Ce eC 


ey 


eo eee rete 


eee ree eee 


seer eeeee 


sete towers 
es 
seer ee eee 


seer ee ane 
er 


seer eeeee 


Cenc eeee 


150 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


Name of schooi. 
me - Othe: 
Total. Tuition. roedy oe adie: 
American Church Institute and Episcopal Board: 
cRotal wou schools wee een ee ta. 5 ej cueaat $118, 526 | $8,873 | $70,646 | $31, 347 $7, 660 
10 large or important schools.......... 10g, 181 6,737 | 64,816 | 30,535 7, 093 
14 small or less important schools....... 9; 345 2,130 5, 830 812 567 
Alabama, St. Mark’s Academic and Indus- 

Cera eter strt cee ears sete tecnte. es ei eruseh har ois « 4, 485 I, 234 2,995 35 221 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools. .... : 1, 835 310 D525 | cotter ils seattle 
Georgia— 

Fort Valley High and Industrial Sohioly. 12, 448 748 500 9; 757 L, 443 
StrAthanasiuc schooks pce. cee dccan. tee 3, 624 $24. 4g, BOO ste ah inert ieee cre 
3 small or less important schools. . ame 2, 132 635 I, 247 - To) ee oS era 
Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial School... . 2, 514 203 2,300 taper ore. II 
North Carolina— x | 
St Auigiistine Sischooli:.. o.ce. wn. seuha < 5 26; O20,\ 2 9 see aes | 27,417 5, 308 3, 204 
Stu vichael’st school uajy-aals haat rae 3, 000 500 800 D, ZOOANa ae vests 
3 small or less important schools.......... I, 140 440 FO! lies «aie ees lchege'< Ca taerras 
South Carolina— | 
Siar y: SISCHOOL MS tetas. hte meas sas I, 200 500 FOOsh stags spice Sl Sess eons 
3 small or less important schools.......... 2,776 451 Bev toad eee ye ani 567 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school.... 1, 182 300 400 ASQ We meee aes 
hexasy SG Ee aitlli prs SchOolen cia vere. See 2 5O0Saenrinaree I, 800 600 I00 
Virginia— 
Bishop Payne Divinity School.......... TO GOOM| nade eens io Per Yo al peer ee nas|fS ee oy ee 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School. . 4I, 161 FZ, 72 MOR ATOA lee Lane 25 2,114 
1 small or less important school.......... 2808l- soon 200 Bons. << Pees 
Reformed Episcopal Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important 
SCHOOL Rania a Meerut tence om nia amcor 300 200 LOO Is wale wake fees. ioe 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: | 

Total, x large or important school.......... 7,300 | 1,200 6, 000 LOO Se cere holon 

Miabatia,- Knox AeCademys a) ccs lysnh senna 75 SO0H Py ZOO 6, 000 FOO eusne a ees 
Seventh Dav Adventist Church: | 

 OtalgesChoolsaa accuse nalar taco wien et ars 12, 404 I20 8,950 2, 006 I, 328 
Alabama, Oakwood Manual Training School. . E22 8Y0 soa toe 8,950 2, 006 I, 328 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school. . 120 120 | aot Shoes lence Rieter eae eee oe 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Pres- H 
byterian Church: | 
otal mrcischoolsy cn heat at eae $88, 512 | $xr, 139 | $74,453 | $2,670 $250 
11 large or important schools........... 80, 162 | 10,249-| 67,243 OVO ve hore 
4 smaller or less important schools... ... 8, 350 SGGa Sy 2 rome three 250 
Alabama— 2 
Arlington Literary and Industrial School .| Sy 7es 500 SH ed IPA oe fon tA Gian ¢ 
Carn denvA Cad emi a0 sree uric ecg era: 3,075 75 2 OOO Mint ee wae aa teatro oe 
Canton Bend Industrial Missionary School 2,550 50 2s ROOr| aah ter heerlen ite 
Millers Ferry Industrial School........... (aFpfovorayi fe) ele sana 4y 700 EK GOOR Save cle 
Midway Mission School. ................ 600 300 2OOr aie soe eee ct eee 
PCat eplnStitutins ts yaue as oie toys 2,700 229 BAG LE | oe ance ere mc ae 
North Carolina, Henderson Norma! Institute. 8, 500 500 tHe cro PU cae erhe gtd. aie 
Tennessee— 
Knoxville Colleges nignsog cee eee 25,470 4,800 | 19,450 Te ZO Mins headers 
4 small or less important schools. ......... 8, 350 890 Fs BROW este era 250 
Virginia— | 
sy New hNGLi titer ut an tema tine tide: 7, 969 75 4,744 ESO Meroe sacs 
Hues IMissioniee hyn. eae eee nn Nar 6 e200 flee Pit ie RnSOGel tack Gee Seaae arene 
Norfolk Mission College. ................. 16, 3 £720.) . POROUS Ul tere ciniers | Caso Nene’ 
Universalist Church: : ve a fe 
Virginia, 1 smaller or less important school. . .| I, 200 200 800 JOO lr ts Sheen 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Value of property. 
Name of school. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. Sotto bs 
Total, 354 schools.............. Lan eb ae ae wen EE $13, 822, 451 |$10, 582, 719 |$3, 062, 588 ($177, 144 
160 large or important schools..................... 13, 474, 871 | 10, 385, 139 | 2,912, 588 | 177,144 
194 small or less important schools. ............... 347, 580 197, 580 TSOJOGOU|itelstaec 
American Baptist Home Mission Society: 

Total, 24 schools, all large or important..........] 3,870,744 | 3, 301, 623 487, 304 | 81, 757 
Alabama. selma University... ocaiiliensiiicy opatvatelen 83, 000 SZ HOOOR I sean cettae aie | oreien toes 
Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College............... 90, 000 QO, OOON|* ical helahad cieiane 
Florida, Florida Baptist Academy................ 80, 158 ris OOOMIN te eee 5,158 
Georgia— 

AMMETICHSHIMStitlite.-cs.chiemacior ci aes 36, 400 3 ON AOOM IH arvcgeansn | RNase mvshare 
JerdeliAcadenyar os crimchectin caer sates (EB II, 000 TA OOOH leaded eerste terete oc. 
Morehouse College < ciscten clas epee nis scien seh ep 182, 139 155, 200 21, 800 5, 139 
Spelman Seminatyarc. jes) neways sos ce heise 364, 585 326, 718 32, 886 4, 981 
Walker Baptist, Colleges a prcus cies a ese 27, 500 BUVGOO) [see eeke telhols| sda steels 
Kentucky, statesUniversitysccci.0 052m cea: 60, 000 (fo yplofovsyal in nea. Pa ean es Pala tora 
Louisiana— 
ColemamColleve yt mace. om pacheiciaa sae vk hie tee 62, 000 G27 OCOR| tater en FH nice aus 
Melamed MU niVersi Ly ss choi teniosta elas ci ilo ates 400, 000 275, 000 TORNOOOI |) eas sles 
Mississippi, Jackson College. .................-0085 100, 000 WOO; OOOAExiayar mera tree Mea Nenals ee + 
Missouri, Western College and Industrial Institute. . 20, 000 ZOPOOOM| Misck tera ede Melee) exon 
North Carolina— 
SAV TL VCESAU Yo ser iat cisge essen c ofa GS ais “ac 373) 251 ROS OOOH con kame: 7, 501 
pehotmpson:  nstibittersw) oy. sh rnayNa cls scape, ais 30, 000 ZO OOOH haneiyaleatasion ae 
Waters: Normalsinstitute Sacchi. tee 2 coos siete > 30, 000 BO, OOM er mmemGr wots ontete spare 
South Carolina, Benedict:Coileges <. 20.6... 0 2. 635, 744 493, 000 140, 00O 2,744 
Tennessee— 
Roger Williams University.............-...-. 98, 000 QSHOGOR| ial eataa Hatt Us| Mate Oe. sce 
Howe Bible and Normal Institute............. 1g, 500 TOMS OOH| hve cle Some emote se 
exas ¢Bishopi Colle genni cept uitts le lene tit sie 1s 314, 935 302, 125 12, 000 810 
Virginia: 
Hartshorn Memorial College................-. 150, 000 TROFOOO tl wie ete el eee 
Widewater- Insti tte rye. lias aiticre de 's aie) s 8 ees 5) 000 B 1OOC Megha adele af Ri a laederer ay ee 
Waireiniar mio WHIVersityss ci... vere c\sin sie sie 2c 475) 354 368, 990 83,000 | 23, 364 
West Virginia, Storer College. ......0.......+.++-- 222,178 117, 500 72,678 | 32,000 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society: 

Total, x large or important school............... 16, 500 EOS SOOM Maha aeya a tiMale einisras ee 

South Carolina—Mather Academy................ 16, 500 HOS OO UIE Miemerte ema Rcscchesay odes 

Catholic Board of Missions: 

SEGtAL TTA SCUOOIS Aeon iad ayarsscrorsia\«) Saye vn ieFe ss = 491, 000 AQT OOOH ec er HR TAeras|inve ctersieiee 

7 large or important schools................ 491, 000 AGiig COO shartaeteebie creed ota iae o.:c 

105 small or less important schools. ......... [00.6600 cee efece eee eee ee efe een e eee needa nent ees 

Alabama— 

St. Joseph’s Catholic School.............-... 25, 000 ZEROOON | San eres sceheta lace wie's sia 

$ smallior less important scheols: 2.2.62... ee u[e cnn cent fee ween cnpelcee tc eete ule ress see 

Arkansas, 3 small or less important schools. .......|... 000s eee edee eee e cree e efor eens ene epeneneees 

Delaware, St. Joseph’s Industrial School.......... 75, 000 ABROOON sn cereyontt steals © css: ios 
District of Columbia, 2 small or less important 

HOO SE oars Ba TERT teat siidra, C81 chen oe pf a Bie by ek ee ee BMA ey acl oto etaws « bisrelol Meaohatey ners 
Florida, 7 small or less important schools......... J... 0. ces cecfe ee eee ee eee efe recente elie eee ees 
Georgia, 7 small or less itmportant schools. ........ 0.0.50 ssc eeefes eee eben efece eer eee ale eee e ees 
Kentucky, 6 small or less important schools. ......)....-0 5-0 sss feese seen eee efen seen ese eaten ene es 
Louisiana, 25 small or less important schools......|...... 0.00 e feces eee eee cfe reece eee eli neces 
Maryland, 4 small or less important schools.......]... 065-000 sfece esse rene efee tees tere afer eee aes 
Mississippi— 

Holy Ghost Catholic School.............+.-.- 23, 000 22% OOO! [ees a tae seal ans t ale = 

St. Joseph’s Parish School............-....+. 20, 000 DON COOU| etter | ete ei clal ee 

St. Mary’s Commercial College............... 13, 000 Meptelee ees atten pore a 

ro small or less important schools. ...........5-[ecceeec eeepc eee eee alet eet e eee else ene es 
North Carolina, 6 small or less important schools 


Oklahoma, 2 small or less important schools 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Total. 
Catholic Board of Missions—Continued. 
South Carolina, 3 small or less important schools..|............ 
Tennessee, 2 small or less important schools. |<). 4 eee eet 
Texas, 6 small or less important schools...........J.....-..--- 
Virginia— 
St. Emma Industrial and Agricultural College.}| $250, 000 
st: Hrancis de-SalesMustitutemis. ic. .c ems - 85, 000 
waismall ordessdimpontantisenoolsis.v, ou... 20 leen- dee anak 
Northern States, 9 small or less important schools. .|............ 
Christian Advent Church: 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school. ...... 2, 500 
Christian A liiance: 8 
Total, x large or important school............... 33, 000 
NWarainiay Boydtonslnstitutes 7 wepcae aches selec ce 33, 000 
Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): 
PLOtalRaiSChOOlS Rae pee ede Cee 75, 00O 
i large or important school................. 70, 000 
2 small or less important schools........... 5, 000 
North Carolina, Franklinton Christian College. .... 70, 000. 
Mississippi, 1 small or lessimportant school.......)............ 
Texas, 1 small or less important school........... 5, 000 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions: 
MOtal BocSChOol Se kstae Vere Me tH RON eet tT ale 184, 602 
2 large or important schools................ 177, 852 
3 small or less important schools........... , 75° 
Alabama, Alabama Christian Institute............ 8, 875 
Mississippi, Southern Christian Institute.......... 160, 492 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school....... 3,750 
Texas, 1 small or less important school. ........... 3, 000 
Virginia, Martinsville Christian Institute......... 8, 485 
American Missionary Association (C perro a | 
Total, 29 schools, all large or important. . I, 733) 589 | 
Alabama— 
Burrelis NormaleSckoolo. vias este ok eae | 10, 300 
CottonsValley:School snes. sae yee ee 5, 650 
mersonsinstitite wis. oon Pat ane 33, 000 
IincolneNormaleschooly, yate aoc 27, 600 
tallad evarCollege raises Gctiris ct eaten eee oer 458, O19 
Trinity College. MS atric aye ers. 2 Ae Oe 12, 200 
Blorida, FessendencAcademy. 5. .9%....4- 6.0.65. 49, 300 
Georgia— 
AlbanyeNotmaleSchooly..ge 5 ..en...ccemt acts II, 700 
Adleni Normal School. jos .6e2. ae rene, «wk 19, 200 
BallardsNormal- Schools prea: cis cans wee 33, 800 
Beachslastitite cw: a..c.0bot ween 17, OCO 
PorchestereAcadeniyjes «aeeeoe ean. ee ee 21, 700 
KO MAST Iter tee dso en es eh tees hE 30, 500 
Kentucky, Chandler Normal School.............. 39, 000 
Louisiana, Straizht:College.. 05. 1 4.. see. dest 150, 000 
Mississippi— 
Girls’ Industrial School of Mississippi. . 20, gee 
Mouiid aay omens ti Cute veer ci perce <n tt 4, 300 
Mount Hermom senmlinaty se... -cemienc.. tees I4, 200 | 
LOUsslooiColle se meter ntaener ie ait ae 133, 000 
North Carolina— 
Grevory-NormalgSchiools joie ..aems ses ness 21, 500 
J. K. Brick Agricultural, Industriai, and Nor- | 
mal School. mamas ne eee nee eis Aone mieeaee 343, 800 
Tincolnv Academy eeenre: acti eer 20, 720 
Peabody Acadeny waits acbhne Vien we eee 2, 800 
Washburn Acadeiy i snectr cnn tts cae cesoere 6, 1090 


Value of property. 


Plant. 


85, eco 


33, 900 


£332,008 
21, 500 


£53, 800 | 
20, 720 


2, 800 


Endowment. 


a 


Other 


property. 


ce ee eeee 


see ww eee 


ees ew ece 
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Table IV--SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE 


Name of school. 


A merican Missionary Association (Congregational)—Con. 
South Carolina— 
PAV CHP INSURE fev Ae... otha even sees. e sition ae 


Brewer Normal Institute..c. 28500... 000s eos 
‘Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute................6.5. 
fioxasmriotson Colleres Aan me ia ian pected cael 
Virginia, Glouster Se and Industrial School..... 

Friends Societies: 
Total. 8 Schooler, vs. roa pe. Feits eRe tccas iee si~ 
6 large or important schools................ 
2 small or less important schools. . beet: 
Arkansas, Southland! Colleges ayaiissnet oe oe hie >. 
North Carolina, High Point Normal and ietasteial 
Tnstitutever ac cern teak eo oncase eta Cate oe 
South Carolina— : 

EAI PESO OO Naar ye. hE whe nics, ole! sie eieiers enue 

Schone da Senao lee wiark ae ays ste sel e's nce Se wes 
Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and Industrial 

PSU TULO enc eeepc ey SM Leo) ge wha Pek ne eh's 2% 
Northern States— 
Cheney raining School... .. 0.) 2.5... 


2 small or less important schools. . 
Lutheran Board of Missions: 
“ae ilyahcle stern Aerince noe kaon seco orca on aeec 
t large or important school................. 
8 small or less important schools. . 
North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran College. .. 
Louisiana, 8 small or less important schools....... 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist E; biscopal 
Church: 

Total, 18 schools, all large or important........ 
Alabama, Central Alabama Institute. ............ 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College............... 
Hiorida .Cookmarmeiistitute: cyte pitte scl. oa cietes ces 
Georgia— 

Clarke Wil Vetoita gage. sc 1 cee tel ov oe kee eh cis 

Gammon Theological Seminary............... 
Louisiana— 

Gilbert Industrial Institute.................. 

NewmeOneansiGo tle ges. Seiirsei: s as con state ts 
Matyland)-Morcan: College 2 0th cj.. om eee yt 
Mississippi— 

Haven Institute . 

Mist COM COC ata asta d riatilareae amrmatoree y6% + 
Missouri, George Rvs Smith Colfege hr. Fe ic ctonte m5 
North Carolina, Bennett College......°......:-... 
South Carolina, Claflin University. . 
Tennessee— 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College.... 

Wialdenn Wiaimensttyariiancmryh- upon. lowe tyes es: os 
Texas— 

SaimtielHuston! College.) sii... yn ctiad dae 

Wiley College 5 ARR See OS Sioa Beans peo eer ea eR 
Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and Industrial Insti- 

tute 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Total, x large or important school............... 

Georgia, Parive; CONeges cata tei oe rene eet we 
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DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. : 


Value of property. 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


Other 
property. 


——————— 


915, 900 
732, 999 
185, 000 

793,409 


39, 000 


23, 000 
157, 000 


157; 500 


275, 000 
185, 000 


72, 000 
46, 500 
25, 500 
46, 500 
25, 500 


2, 605, 687 
42; 500 
(Eeee 

Tor, 578 


329, 200 
530, 000 


60, 000 
159, 000 
96, 874 


35, 000 
III, 200 
59, C00 
44, 500 
362, 035 


169, 00O 
105, 000 


96, 000 
197, 000 


35) 500 


125, 000 


125, 000 


Leal 


100, COCO 
35, 000 


72, 000 
46, 500 
25, 500 
46, 500 


25, 500 |° 


824, 778 
42, 500 
72 300 

IOI, 578 


102, 500 
I10, OOO 


60, 000 
I5Q, 000 
40, 700 


35, 000 
III, 200 
59, 000 
44, 500 
284, 000 


169, 000 
105, OOO 


96, ooo 
197, 000 


35, 500 


100, COO 
100, 000 


eee ewer eae 


150, 000 


226, 700 


weet wee 


eee erene 


eee eee ee 
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Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Value oi property. 


Name of school. 


Yotal. Plant Endowment. poiSlache 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: ; 

Total, 12 schools, all large or important......... $309, 500 $287, \O0Os| aes Samar $22, ae 
Arkansas, Adeline Smith Home..............-.. 14, 300 TAM SOON ger aah orcot a noe Rlatea 
Bloriday-Boylanrome ss ressstir tia oe 6 lacie 73, 000 HBOS ition, rst oaeweusealite apecepene 
Georgia— 

Haven and Speedwell Home............55... I, 500 LyppOO. fewatin sys Se MN Aste arene 

A HAVercElOMIG ieee Natiaeiente ritiakie lant as near tes I3,; 500 Fe too Wena see Allie a a 
Lomistaital Peck: Homers f23 teh ot eG ois onan 45, 000 AE OOO MEES qunusaetNereasroee S 
Mississi pi, RAISEPEIOUNG eh sh beatecer aes ticles Syrah eeantie. 32, 000 BO COOx sir “eatenrauatetaen es iags 
North Carolina— 

Aerts OMe caewewe ssa e iam ais elas siege meme I3, 000 TS, COO WE ree) scapesenney ear eae oe 

Allen Industrial Home and School...... Neat 20, 000 S0;'COGE|.Laiapes 2 cette ie, ie 
South Carolina, Browning Industrial Home and 

iMathervAcadem yom synn eiadca Scot tien ans aiins abs ere 75, 500 82, OOOT Aer ae 22, 500 
Tennessee, New Jersey Home................... » 700 f FONG Gah eee ae | aia 
Texas— 

Eliza Decthlome ron cen Git intent ecsa Ghie ain 6, 000 OOOO FE Bate Mee eee 
King Industrial Home. 7, 000 Wis, OOS Hinz, ofr mato oie 
Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian Church: 
(otal(Ss Schools peso es tise ee ae Sloe ics oom 2, ISX, 321 » 345, 834 | $804, 587 goo 
32 large or important schools...............) 2,080,141 | 1,274,654 804, 587 goo 
53 small or less important schools........... | 71, 180 TEs BOOM ay, ea. Sp Cory MAPA 
Alabama— 
Barber Memoriai Seminary.................-. 55,000 | SSpO00k his Sec oa A ee 
Miller Memorial Sehool saves Spe slats ca axa, 5 ons or ae eine ite crea ne al ee 
rsmallorlessumportant schools sy, .c)4.s.nctaleaae wee did soecare stessiaucns Bil ocbeesicmicrac tal eer terse 
Arkansas—_: 
Arkadelphia Academy... . 225... 0.0000. 00eee es 8, 300 8, SOO seers eens dae ae 
Cotton Plant Academy. . 18, 550 LB GEO. | innnes ae rah eT 
6 small or less important schools. . 13, 500 LB pi GOOU ai ate imc ays nace ems 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools.......... 4,000 | . ApWOOstceaas Sane ete 
Georgia— 
RosesvAcademy.; cask iu. ein ceo ais res 14, 000 EQ, ODO ale seater Ie Oe 
GillespieNormal: School i... 3.055 cicslec cc slo's 2, 700 By HOO! Kant a. Cones | Sees eee 
Pigines les Strbitee rs on nw geekn tks eee icete oie 50. C00 KONOOGs| fs-chs sate lc oot aie 
ModgerA cademy en tas. eet onion ne oreo 2, 000 B OOO. < Seas Sere Sie eee 
McCletlan dAcadenty tacit ache cee 3, 200 By ZOO: liana inccmcena | Resi eee 
Seldon Normai and Industrial Institute........ £5, 544 ga ogi Fe tod (e tre eg ci heal Ome leah Po 
Union Point Normal and Industrial School... . 4, 000 Uy COON EEE TER taeea ctlin ooo 
asmatlorléssimportant SChOOIS a sialon os cel sass oe te weed ee ee eae Warnes tasteare Mipaer areas 
Kentucky— 
Bowling Green Academy... 5, 600 | B OOO. a eeee ieee ol ender eae 
Ree Memorialinstittite. <cajacseecionss sa ncgacs 5, 450 By AD OM. bits sree oat rdltccs eee ene 
Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary.. epoca 71, 000 51, 000 20; DOONH Aiick 
North Carolina—- 
PATS OME ACADEMY erie c afeisi cet Biases ars SA eee 42, 700 ADR OBE | Saece .chat ka een 
Bid HSV ORIN CRSIEY. wcactte a ciaie eevee een 293, 310 242, 285 RP O2IGd [ten ortaeen e 
Matty, Potter MemiorialSchool 25... 0.0.0 one 62, 925 62, 0G5h atone ON Pee wae 
DEOtA DC MUENARY ones as dkupte ures eee wane 60, 100 CGO) EGOR shes EAS ee ee ee 
zz small or less important schools. . ae: 19, 630 TO) OSI. pels acess cee eer 
Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Memorial School. Socneas 8, c00 BROOG TINE Rs aN ae nae 
South Carolina— | | 
Andrew Robertson Institute................. 9, 006 ROO Mh aces hat Cee epee 
Brainerd Institute. . ithe 45, 000 ABSOGO Hiaweas ees 
Coulter Memorial School. . 5, 100 i OO aaknrdes Ciaetbe. 
Goodwill Parochial School. . b Pre ntirs, obese AAS ee 3, 000 BOGOR eu SC ARENE bie 
Harbison) Colles esaieier io amaeetiate sean: oer aie 54, 700 Eyota el Geert a Wr pad oe 3 Soa 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


Table IV.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian Church—Con. 
South Carolina—Continued. 
Wendalisinctituter dead si Bln. cs eee n eek 
13 small or less important schools............ 
Tennessee: 
Mayers IndustrialSchooliit icc ce cae 
Newton Normal School tcie ss oilers. <ie0ls's ess 
SwalteMemorials School teen e peas anata: 
5 small or less important schools............... 
‘Texas, Mary Allen Seminary.................. 
Virginia— ; 
Danville High and Industrial School........... 
Aig TESTA S Semi Atyen secs ck wtcioes as acs Sere eswie ee 
to small or less important schools.......,...... 
Northern States, Lincoln University............... 
Southern Presbyterian Church: 

Total, x large or important school............... 

Alabama: etiliman iistitite see eels See. oe eee 
American Church Institute and Episcopal Board: 

REEEM Cal sur SOMOOlS tare ce ciepitgs as Senraletoiesads saacatcloese a> 

ro large or important schools............... 

14 small or less important schools.......... 

Alabama, St. Mark’s Academic and Industrial 

DAISGLETI LO ten eh to cnety edn ota otestscuaror cmtere tc mace aace erate] 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools.......... 
Georgia— 

Fort Valley High and Industrial School....... 

St. Athanasius School 

3 small or jess important schools 
Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial School 
North Carolina— 

SE mATIOUISEIME: 6 SCHOOL sin ctaisjsilalsoe nei pubic: 

St. Michael’s School 

3 small or less important schools 
South Carolina— 

St. Mary’s School 

3 small or less important schools 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school 
Texas, St. Phillip’s School 
Virginia— 

Bishop Payne Divinity School 

St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School 

x small or less important school 

Reformed Episcopal Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important school... . 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

Total,\z large or important school.............-. 

Alabama, Knox Academy. ....... 0. 0ce sees eee r ees 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 

MOpalM SC DOO lS wees reaneielg d ssccene aPmhauelars elastase. 8 
Alabama, Oakwood Manual Training School 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school........ 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church: 

Total, 15 schools 

rr large or important schools 

4 smaller or less important schools .......... 


eee a 


ee ee 


aise e) sae) a te 


a a ee bee elbie oO sfe es 0.9 sw 0 00 6 


Value of property. 
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Total. Plant. ° 
$10, goo $10, goo 
39 35° 39 35° 
6, 000 6, 000 
14, 250 14, 250 
66, 500 41, 000 
I, 200 I, 200 
60, 000 60, coo 
5, 000 5, 000 
*36, 900 35 000 
2, 500 2, 500 
" I, O41, 412 334) 35° 
51, 000 51, 000 
51, 000 51, 000 
628, 743 499; 956 
604, $43 475) 756 
24, 200 24, 200 
22, 000 22, 000 
32 500 3, 50° 
46, 500 46, 500 
10, 000 10, COO 
I0, 000 IO, 000 
5, 900 5) 900 
200, 000 163, 000 
10, 000 I0, 000 
I, 500 I, 500 
8, 000 8, 000 
4, 000 4, 000 
4, 000 4, 000 
25, 000 25, 000 
48, 000 25, 000 
230, 043 161, 256 
I, 200 I, 200 
2, 000 2, COO 
52, 500 52, 500 
52) 590 52, 500 
42, 765 42, 765 
42, 765 42, 765 
$455,600 | $455, 600 
433) 650 433, 650 
21,950 21,950 


Endowment. 


eet ewe ew eee 
Rice ste) inti) 9 fein yale 


106, 835 
106, 835 


eee ewer eee 


a 


eee ewes ones 
ee re? 


Other 
property. 


eee ween 


cece cece 


9. weile.\e6)¢ 


sree eee 


seer eece 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Table IV—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church—Continued. 
Alabama— 
Arlington Literaty and Industrial School . 
Camden tA cadeniys atan ten aio thereat s|elepaee 
Canton Bend Industrial Missionary School. . 
Millers Ferry Industrial School 
Midway Mission School............-++? Rie 
WPLAITFe MS CLEC aie ors ti grsiers soicie oy teketavojofeerat ot 
North Carolina, Henderson Normal Institute...... 
Tennessee— 
Knoxviller College retin chinks oiacl melee eels 
4 small or less pareftant schools. %........ : 
Virginia— 
BE iy te gUTIS eC Gey. Fraienayetote stains ehezeroteneiexti nie lelesalen 
IS IGOSEONE EMISSION srg nelrsiche = oieicin rot este teRs 
Noriolike Mission College 7.c or. arsses eitie srsie siete el 
Universalist Church: 
Virginia, x smaller or less important school........ 


Total. 


$28, 000 


9, 500 
5) 55° 
17, 800 
I, 000 
II, 800 
50, 400 


175, 000 
21,950 


Value of property. 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


see e ees ee 
seer wee e eee 
ser are 


eeeee 


Coeresoaree 


Other 
property. 


Ce 


eee ecece 


Table V—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS. 


Counted attendance. 


Name of school. Location (county). 
Total. Ele- Sec- Col- 
mentary. | ondary. | lege. 
TiOtay 3053. SCRQOIS ois sgeccnccie canes ss ageisieyninie a ee ce eo «2A oi he PRE RTS LOO eS OBON eas Irs 
60 large or important schools. .......... Seale nic crate eaal tame one eee 9503 [5 7 keg ee, 323 II5 
os small ociless important schoolse1e .on en ulema aerate ar 75730 | 9, 50L EPG S| eee 
Baptist local conventions: 
Totalerro schoolstmvee sce eae trees PER Meacae steer iene ee II, 250 | 10, 324 O204l Ronin 
gilarce or important Schools. t.anel oe cee eae eee os 4, 152.1 3, 391 FOO wae ctee 
79 small or less important schools. ....)..........000500000 | 7,099 | 6,933 TOON} I heuomaye 
Alabama— 
Livingston Colored Normal and Indus- Sumpter. Vantec | 106 TOO GS Are a 
trial Institute.. { 
Union Springs Normal School.......... Bullock i. sae 365 330 ie ees 
Kemal or lessamportant Schools as. -1\uiatte iste ee ee 1,142 | 1, 139 Sia poet 
Arkansas— a 
Consolidated White River Academy....| Monroe............ 87 65 oY el Seta 
Immanuel Industrial Institute . SCA TAM SAS Kuyt bee Cary 126 120 6 | Be 
South East Baptist Industrial Academy. Chicot eae rr raent tis 105 97 Solitary 
A stiallonlesshanportant:schoolsi 7.22 asian s.e ee sna ee 288 272 git te 
District of Columbia—National Training Pre Cty quan err mous 6 7I } 42 2OM heen 
School for Women and Girls. 
Florida— 
Hloridaslrstientermyen ce vate wet. fer SUWANEE. ew. ees 262 233 POM owes 
2 small or less important echools|.<cl\, 1. oe tae ae 120 $26 |WUIORI a ae 
Georgia— 
Cabin Creek High’ Schooli. i..4. seus Spalding... ss 135 130 os area ere 
Central (City, Colle zeman re cise sts Bibb. 65 40 Oe eRe ae 
Rome High and Industrial School. . IOV Os tree so teen m9) 6x ES) ager eet 
9 small or less important schools... .....|. 2.5.0... .0c seep anes 672 | DSRS tec!) Valea 
18} 18 


Kentucky, 2 small or less important Schoote,! vic: cn gaan aes 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
Table V—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


Baptist local conventions—Continued. 
Louisiana— 
PAO yew UISELCULE estes coe i actalrae sas years 
GRACHEN CAG EI eke cle eek ine te cee ols santas 
Manstieldv Academy sic. 2:0 sce sees seh 
13 small or less important schools. ...... 
Maryland, 2 small or less important schools. . 
Mississippi— 
Baptist Industrial High School......... 
WatcheziCollege Maint te rn je tiee cae 
Sardis Industrial College.............. 
g small or less important schools. ....... 
North Carolina— 
Rich square ACadeny.. <... ssc. cee sos 
14 small or less important schools....... 
South Carolina— 
Bettis Academy 
eee Normal and Industrial Col- 
ege. 
Morris: College sy vrces cichs etlegitecoe seit. 6's 
Senecannstieites oncy ce elders = 3 
5 small or less important schools........ 
Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy......... 
Texas— 
Central texas) Collegenii.4 cei civas ss 
East Texas Academ 
Fort Worth Industrial and Mechanical 
College. 
Guadaloupe College 
Hopstonr Colleges ieee fate eicscis ee ore 3 
2 small or less important schools........ 
Virginia— 
Corey Memorial Institute. . 
Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, and 
Collegiate Institute. 
Rappahannock Industrial Academy. ... 
Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College. 
5 small or less important schools........ 
Free Will Baptist Church: 
Total, x large or more important school. .. 
North Carolina, Kinston College............ 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
otal 7 SehOols veg 'elet ors <tc tisiese(ensdetnveleus = 
13 large or important schools......... 
4 small or less important schools. .... 
Alabama, Payne University........:....... 
Arkansas, Shorter College...............+.. 
Florida— 
Edward Waters College................. 
1 small or less important schoo 
Georgia— 
Morris Brown University. .............. 
(Raines Institute spear mt tunaisa atekei stele ae sss 
Central Park Normal and Industrial 
Institute. ° 
Kentucky, 1 small or less important school. 
Louisiana, Lampton Literary and Indus- 
trial College. 


a 


Location (county). 


East Baton Rouge. . 
Asstmmption! 2s. a. 
NDE. SOtOR aireciece Voda Ss 


Vork.......... ae ae 
Stimtei see tee 


Guadaloupe....... 
Harri 


SSOx Ne oe cae 


Randolpht vo. si: 


ADIGE SHI ees jefe 
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Counted attendance. 

El Sec- Col- 

Total. Piters: ine) Se 
I35 125 IO }..+.06 
215 DE eal pave ceeh aaa Noses terns 
201 182 TOU \ataale tate 
1,677 | 1,626 Gis | ise ros 
26 16 NC NBlles soos 
70 Oia sstsioce. cote aae oteve\s 
174 Thee AL \tcevecse 
109 89 BOrn|-o-eielois 
I,484 | 1, 407 TT alesseveters 
75 67 Silicones 
734 726 G ldtonisoe 
231 187 AA sverelaie\ 
155 136 EQs'| arcctvatsls 
160 106 AW | eacsrerete 
127 78 AGE | Secrocers 
529 52 Ocretaissar al skagsinrate 
oh “abl leertis tea) G cele c 
174 IIL Oa nA aE ear. 
150 122 EXE See 
102 66 omlowen.c 
86 57 POW Soe 
109 gL TOA eres 
167 pM ewreseelé oogad 
89 60 2 Oglesesveate 
45 30 TG M femirecets 
66 (Udall enh Ato ae along 
200 99 sishtp lhe eka Gee 
242 241 ae Sars. 
60 58 GAN Re Wo 0 
60 58 Be ES 
By 222) |"32,.090 |) 1,028 88 
3, III I, 996 | I, 027 88 
IOI 100 Liisneoat 
265 208 iy)e| peigioes 
219 128 OL lerarerelers 
319 240 Ou eiaretorete 
24 PMallsineoe aio |feiaieiels 
508 235 263 Io 
97 87 RO erie cite 
105 80 Ph al lane OG 
33 32 Te arash 
142 r16 DOM retereiere 
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Table V.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Name of school. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church—Continued. 


Mississippi— 
Camppell\Colleves jc a0 acne tern. 08 
xz small or less important school . 
North Carolina, Kittrell College 
South Carolina— 
Allen University WOOP ED ASD DTS GOETH re 
1 small or less important school. 
Tennessee, Turner Normal School 
texas; Paul Ouinn-Collegentn wus.8 ote e -c- 
Northern States, Wilberforce University. ... 
_ African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: 
otalertSChouls ai ssie ee eee ak eek 
9 large or important schools 
2 small or less important schools. .... 
Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School...... 
Arkansas, Walters Institute................ 
Kentucky, Atkinson College 
North Carolina— 
Edenton’s Normal and Industriai Col- 


lege, - 
Eastern North Carolina Industrial 
INNS Tibia ols = ise ala aoe Re 6 ok 

LAvinigstone College gviart terse sy a 

1 small or less important school 
South Carolina— 

Lancaster Normal and Industrial Col- 

lege. 

Clinton Collegeteitce ehh, eae 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school . 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural and In- 

dustrial School. 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Potalcoschoolsneetarena ee chee aaa 

Six large or important schools. 
Three small or less important schools. 
Alabama: 

Miles Memorial College... 2... 0.0.5.0. 

One small or less important school 
Georgia: 

HolseyeAcademiyens a: seems Sapa 

One small or less important school 
Pouisiana; omen College: scrote ae 5 
Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College . 
Oklahoma, 1 smallor less important schiool : 
Tennessee, Lane College 
Texas, Texas Collere wizeacass 2 cence tia 

Methodist Episcopal eel conventions: 

Total, 2 small or less important schools... 
Florida, x small or less important school . 
North Carolina, x small or less important 

SChOOl ters che cre Ay ee inc tes mse 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important 

SCHOO IE 3 Meat ent ys tomeerea ect as Sten ee 

Church of Christ Sanctified: 

Mississippi, 1 small or less important school. 
Seventh Day Adventist Church (local): 

Georgia, 1 small or less important school.... 


Location (county). 


‘Bedford: 2.0 2 eee 
MeLennan......:,5. 
Ohio } 


Craven 


“Claiborne........... 
Marshaltvs See 


o Fae Neg: fous, $pbitvintveuwe sais 0. /bteiLa: 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


: 


Ele 


| mentary. 


Col- 
lege. 


Sec- 
ondary. 


eae eee 


ee ees ee 


Cr cy 


ste eee 


eee eee 


see eae 


see nee 


sec eoe 


sete oe 


eee es 


ser awe 


1State. 
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Table V—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Name of school. ae! Pie ae ee 

Total. ee 
White. | Negro. | Male. mh ek ee va ee merge 
UG TQISRTS GISCROOIS?s ier fe horace state 5th aial «ruts 828 2 |25 826) | B3T AAO Te wom 44 4 53 
60 large or important schools........ 524 2 ie bean e220 a2 O0n|mA28: 39 4 53 
93 small or less important schools....} 304 |...... 304 | 103 | 201 | 299 Grae a ance oka rere 

Baptist local conventions: 

Motalrro schools sh rr satetat a 474 21 472) |) E50) [> 315 \5 445 20 2 7 

31 large or important schools..} 202 2 | 200 67h nis Suet 7 16 2 7 

79 small or less important 

SCHOOLS Gey Sercicscse’ c/s aiigts eras PL PYy tanned a 272 92 | 180] 268 CUS dealers rien a 
Alabama— 
Livingston Colored Normal and 

Industrial Institute.......... BE ora rardle 3 I 2 BE dyere eyo sata deel t cranes 
Union Springs Normal School... Gilera 5 I 4 SH latent e ales cate wre ems ctcks 
t2smallorlessimportant schools.} 43 }...... 43 16 27 AGT Sas | apotheke 

Arkansas— 
Consolidated White River Acad- 

CL yr Meena ey ok als wens Alec chase 4 I 3 Aes lehess eae cee les oe arse 
Immanuel Industrial Institute. . Via ee rien 4 I Bel A Wag Me teaei oll eaters ual tees see 
South East Baptist Industrial 

NCAGEINY Sita: mutated Gass, letersi ce (oid) BEA 6 2 4 Oli Srey ne l'satern eee lear ae, 
4smallorlessimportant schools..} 13 |...... 13 4 9 Tes Neraitics| snares foo nnxe 

District of | Columbia—National 
Training School for Women and 
MIS Se SW areata OS, regs a Bees eels IL 2 OVS orate II 8 2 129 ree ee 
Florida— 
Blorida institutely ey. set ue 6 soi Sie eee. 8 3 5 Sial becteuretel ean olsroce eee 
2 smallor lessimportant schools. . 7d lee Bee 4 2 2 Us| OS gta ete alee Sica 
Georgia— 
Cabin Creek High School. . By lint aeae 3 I 2 Eyal Beisel tos ol R Aeertes o 
Central City College. . ; AR Grgaes. 4 2 2 Ai Meas sanesls | ic Adee Ie ath 
Rome High and Industrial School Oialettenrrs 6 3 3 5 TL mantener te 
gsmallorlessimportant schools. .| 34 |..-..- 34 9 25 31 PE | SRE hk 
Kentucky, 2 small or less important 
SelOOlS hes croiate cargo eiie's oleteleieiniousls <> el eee es Ne 2 I I By PRA Seay | ceanptehens | Speier 
Louisiana— 
owe bustitute an. site cele cols Glee raven g I 4 re Lael era fe bene 
Pe scae eA CaGe my iacten ec pascets sates Mal see: Bit wemks 3 Cel zie ipl Neate oe eee cee 
Mansfield Academy............ Pia eettyed=*e 7 2 5 5 Ot NS Rattan Seay octet 
13smallorlessimportantschools.| 47 |.....-. 47 17 30 Aes Rreuseea | eater oes | aeokerea 
Maryland, 2 small or less important 
SCHMOO]S brane Mia ret am ctelete Menthe ce, Hany ahs ial emerecciss« 5 Bplei ye Balle sata <> all eyes uate ieaatar ees 
Mississippi— 
Baptist Industrial High School. . 7 bee 4 I 3 Avalscctoess ol ease ene ae ares 
Nateltez College fg. se\. GaBeAnos 5 2 3 4 yl eaeaes reeset 
Sardis Industrial College....... Bets eratete 5 I 4 4 Tiel lead deo <fovn 3 Ox 
gsmallor less important schools. . AA ees 44 13 31 7. ee eee COC 
North Carolina— 
Rich Square Academy.......... sir bis  oi 4 I 2 Ala ie safes elie ce ee see 
14smallorlessimportantschools.| 35 |....-- 35 27 35 faicisie wallet eee ee ole 
South Carolina— 
Bettis Academy 4 ae.va. paises ron Mine td 12 4 8 9 I I I 
Friendship Normal and Indus- 

derale Colle gen manne a one rs staas te Sa) [ase 8 4 4 Boe er re Lice, ceo arenes 
Niece RCo arora a es Gk me DOOR TDs eyevs ere 12 3 9 TOE Ip Seats Ns stele i eeneeets 
Senecavitistittte: ss .e). cscs st Guten: 6 2 4 Gil een eblle a atee lerete 
5smallorlessimportant schools . . A Arata 14 ese 9 CARE lnscatepevote Vass evel eorsenere 
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Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex: Kind of work. 
Name of school. 
Total. Acri- 
White.| Negro.| Male. | Fe | Aca |Indus-| ‘cay | Other 
tural 
Baptist local conventions—Continued. 
Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy... ial eta 5 I 4 ill oc aeteet Sah tapes ban eae 
Texas— 
Central Texas College. ......... 5 MPU oj os Atty 4 8 9 Ee eee 2 
East Texas Academy........... Stee eee 8 sy 5 4 Ta |Goietn ice Ree 
Fort Worth Industrial and 
Mechanical College........... Gal aerenage e q 3 4 GAs AeA <All Mere 
Guadaloupe College............ SS aie 8 3 5 6 Blister aloeen oes 
Houston (College £025 tat Or ors age 9 4 5 6 7 lee I 
2 smallorlessimportant schools..} 12 |...,.. 12 3 9 II TD | iiercate| ators ous 
Virginia— 
Corey Memorial Institute........ Seth asere 5 I 4 ey a cal cs ON eee 
Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, | 
and Collegiate Institute...... Bel gisiees 3 2 I BO, ora a nel rete 
Ep pyar Industrial Acad- 
HENS oi0 COR LACES Ha 8 Oeste Cc arene 5 I 4 3 a Sree I 
Virginia ‘Theological Seminary 
andyGollase ern tate: TSG rae 15 9 6 12 | Eelinnee o 2 
£ duatior ion anos whouls: ; TOn|ceace 19 9 Io BD Pesce dal tesa cll She laren 
Free Will Baptist Church: 
Total, 1 large or more important 
school ONO aT On Ae Er een ASS eran 4 2 2 7d ES Ah Ae RS RI 
North Carolina, Kinston College geen; Wal Pees | 4 2 2 SP St eR Siren 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
otal ge7ischGo|ls-n nes conta eae I LOVE ee 187 98 89 | 143 9 I 34 
13 large or important schools TO Tu|penyece 181 95 Soo ara 9 I 34 
4 small or less important 
SCHOOISMc pete tees skate ot GE eaapees 6 3 3 6. veg ce Roe = See 
Alabama, Payne Universit if eR ONES seers ESS lesen 13 4 9 oe Raaae Bie nal eee I 
Arkansas, Shorter College. . Lot TAG Rare as 14 38 6 I Sol inte (eat Pap oo See 
Florida— 
Edward Waters College......... TOR e ee 16 8 8 GE Se adi stores bee as ars 
t small or less important school . Be iocers, shots Toltten aes I Da ttinote Gp ste ats AOR ata os 
Georgia— 
Morris Brown University. ...... ETO) ithatees acd 209 16 13 bi We cas Buren cnc 15 
Paine [mstituted: pox ae Ore tee 6 2 4 ON eatin | Dales stone 
Central Park Normal and Indus- | 
gnialeiastititesss: tea. pe dae Gale ae. 6 3 3 Oy ae eed Soe Her 
Kentucky, 1 small or less important 
SCMOOM eee emmrach once mee ies ae oe | 3a eneeetgs 3 I 2 Bal te iate bral e ooew sears lorevers 
Louisiana, Lampton Literary and 
Industrial College..............0. Sail Seaders 6 5 3 CoM a rep kar | hs a op 
Mississippi— 
Camptell Colleges 3...) 56.06. FA «| Seca ts 14 a oh II Ce tre eck 2 
x small or less important school. . TE Patera sb I Del ote si cena pe Sec RANG icacee CRC 
North Carolina, Kittrell College..... D2 eho 12 5 q se) CMlbSa co ES cape 
South Carolina— 
Allen University. . BONE ep 20 9 rel 87 bese aee ty I 
1 small or less important school. . Elisha ee x ee nae SED tadeteell er tafe callin et arctems 
Tennessee, Turner Normal School. . shred Acer It 5 6 6 BU sa 3 
Texas, Paul Quinn College.......... Tikgaliys seat 15 re 6 II r | I 2 
Northern States, Wilberforce Uni- ’ | 
VOCESLOY cies Sn ere eee a RIS eae TOs Se 19 16 | Bal Up eeseaee | ale cea oe Io 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: [ie 
PA Ota sae SCAGOIS anette ae Bie Vien ats | q7 36 41 | 62 9 z 5 
9 large or important schools...) - 74 |...... 94 35 39 59 9 x 5 
2 small or less important | | | 
SCHOOLS cco ee cae ee Ret aa ! 3! I 2! ee eae Saeco ma [ies as eae 
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Teachers and workers. 
! 
cid See a Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. es Other 
White.| Negro. | Male. ae Fines, pases ene hea 
i * | tural 
African Methodist Episcopal Church— 
Continued. 
Alabama, Lomax Hannon High 
Schooler ah eich desde sa ttanuetac cs SR ete 8 3 5 7 ra IRS, ciel ae a 
Arkansas, Walters Institute......... Gil enege 5 3 2 4 rill lee sea beast 
Kentucky, Atkinson College........ Faye hae ie 6 2 4 (5) WR paar ac dee be ea 
North Carolina— 
Edenton’s Normal and Indus- 
tryall Colleset neg eee vont sie ¢ pal oeaete 5 I 4 eile ae eeale rere oe caer 
Eastern North Carolina Indus- 
trial Academivs irr.) cece t Oo ee any. 6 8 3 5 1S rs ere hes 
Livingstone College............. BOI erare ered 20 12 8 II 3 I S 
r small or less important school. De | Hees kh bolometer I 5) aaa eds ici Bl ioes eeee 
South Carolina— 
Lancaster Normal and Industrial 
Collecer ei eins Merde ose lain overs Shei: 8 4 4 Su Net elec eee acs 
Chimton College ns. c.c.s0su dees Ob emcn 9 3 6 8 Th rartere nated 
Tennessee, rt small or less important 
SEMOOMER wicca oe aie eye to ee i sellalans Zeal de Petes 2 I I P35 ke Pee aes Bie. ole te 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural 
and Industrial School. ........... Tate essOn 7 4 B 5 Gal Ss Seat a 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 
otal ro tSChOOs@es arse saeiont ees 5 Poa astene 72 32 40 60 be eee 7 
Six large or important schools.| 63 |...... 63 20 34 51 CULNEE? a ij 
Three small or less important Oniiee nts 9 3 6 Quite ce ial eto aletseses 
Schoolsterere ate occ ncs 3s 
Alabama: 
Miles Memorial College........ sol Wetey A I4 6 8 II Tere 2 
One small or less important 
SOOO ea tieikel Mer sieke: ciate cisrete ie eee caishs 3 I 2 BU eRe boale hetae elses Fe 
Georgia: | 
Holsey Academy... 5... ssn os Bete tel 5 2 3 Safe etikalereetete ate wie eee 
One small erless important school palo hie Pyallemeee tee es Cs aerae | Babs a 
Louisiana, Homer College.......... el apa 7 3 4 Pate e ic eane pnt |< la/arors 
Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial 
COMCC Re tt ect tytn as chee ial loti Be 12 4 8 be) Bul eaneert I 
Oklahoma, x small or less important 
SCHOO a eo eh ei etoeeietaiel sheiieveneints Ar retcates 4 2 2 Asoc laa oataicies sicks 
Tennessee, Lane College........... TAG vec then ¢ 15 8 7 12 hall ae Sea st 
Texas, texas Colleges 60 .vecus- LOA i stele 10 6 4 6 a ee 3 
Methodist Espiscopal local conventions: 
Total, 2 small or less important 
SCNGOIS me es sane el oe Eee: 4 I B PANS PGR IG state Hrs tere 
Florida, 1 small or less important 
SCHOO lees ee hele he eras as estes a 4 I 3 AEN ARSE re Hie: cates 
North Carolina, 1 small or less im- 
portant school....0.. 0... cise cece eee elec eet efeee ec efe csc ealeceeesfe rere tleceeeslecseesleseeee 
Afro-American Presbyterian Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important 
BCMOON ee tosh ena eee NE siersbecere trees lee Balers 2 I I Billi Loterorets| loz Peravaval a euatona 
Church of Christ Bein hed : 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important 
Eetiol ean Sy NO LRe oo My oe- esa ers GO: |Se sass 6 2 4 5 EM sterarel «| s cierstels 
Seventh Day Adventist Church (local): 
Georgia, 1 small or less important 
SCHOO cretteinels)sa ceisler ves 1010" e's al emer BU teats Se 2 DB rioie eine a arimctaaeeeeters 
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Total, 153 schools 
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Name of school. 


60 large or important schools................. 
93 smail or less important schools 
tust local conventions: 
Total, 110 schools 
31 large or important schools.......... 
79 small or less important schools. . 
Alabama— 
Livingston Colored Normal and ieduaeeal 
SEIU CS re cesta cine Chee aict arene 
Union Springs Normal School............ 
12 small or less important schools. ........ 
Arkansas— 
Consolidated White River Academy. . 
Immanuel Industrial Institute . 
South East Baptist Industrial Academy... 
4 small or less important schools. . e 
District of Columbia—National _Training 
School for Women and Girls................ 
Florida— 


igrcGaginstetute rcs nes war asa teehee: 

2 small or less important schools. . 
Georgia— 

Cabin Creek High School 

Central CityiColleget es eee ete ain. 

Rome High and Industrial School. . 

g small or less important schools. . Es 
Kentucky, 2 small or less important schools. . 
Louisiana— 

LOWERIMSEUiiteeartyate tet ett nae tae 

istacl- ACademynien ae cA ah Rees Re 

Mansheid Academy. ee tae- nus sins ee 

13 small or less important schools......... 
Maryland— 

2 small or less important schools. 
Mississippi— 

Baptist Industrial High School. . 

Watchez Collages. esr one ees 

Sardis Industrial College. ............... 

9 sinall or less important schools. . 

North Carolina— 

Rich Square Academy. . 

14 small or less important ‘schools. . 
South Carolina— 

Bettisencad Clive. sate stn e eves emer ci 

Friendship Tigra and Industrial College. 

Morrig Collesermcruc.a80 cs tee 

SENeECAMINGILNTeKa tye oo Ute ok a ee ae 

5 small or less important schools.......... 
Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy 


Texas— | 


Central Texas Coilege 
East Texas Academy, 


Goss ‘ Soles Ginn 8 ORION SARs We. 
Houston Colleronash aceite. 5 Si uses 
2 small or less important schools... .. 


Total. 


$380, 933 
288, 459 
92, 474 


181, 914 
99; 040 
82, 874 


875 
I, 600 
I1, 612 


2,390 
1, 675 
2,136 
4,725 


8, 981 


3, 521 
T, $75 


1,285 
1, 672 
2, 600 
8, 667 
I, 500 


Se 
iS 
2) 
te} 


Income for current expenses. 


Tuition. 


$74, 966 
51, 448 
23, 518 


Al, 372 
19, 604 
21, 768 


0 eifaar Bist eines 


Church 
boards. 


$224, 456 
171, 425 
53) O31 


Ii2, 142 
64, 261 
47, 881 


Dona- 
tions. 


$38, 903 
31, 875 
7,028 


14, 564 


9, 436 
5, 128 


Other 
sources, 


$42, 608 
33, 711 
8, 897 


13, 836 


5, 739 
8,097 
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Table V.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


Name of school. 


More (pi Talon oscars. | vies. =| eau: 
Bapiist local conventions—Continued. 
Virginia— 
Corey Memorial Institute...2........... $1, 656 DARO Wa PLA2ZOOd | ci ae eal poeta eee ake 
Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, and Col- 
feciatetinSti tutes siya cee catecielanatyate « I, 561 495 OZR deer rate $141 
Rappahannock Industrial Academy...... I, 412 400 TOLD i\onaise toe age iccael csc 
Virginia Theological Seminary and Col- 
| Seer eae RES M Ree Leet ei Ses A 16, 422 I, 422 T4,000) |) SP, COO seyret. 
5 small or less important schools. ......... 4,775 I, 457 2, 510 SOS aI es seri nels 
Free Will Baptist Church: 
Total, x large or more important school..... I, 700 BOO! besjaier ebro Te ROON Wien teenie 
North Carolina, Kinston College............ /. I, 700 BOO dlbarots wdeavaners TjeSOON| aaeihehece rats 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
MOtal eer 7ASCMOONS papsey pire tens cated ta iia larayet sei e\er> 129,778 | 23,285 | 75,944 | 10,070 20, 479 

13 large or important schools........... 127,428 | 22,985 | 73,894 | 10,070 20, 479 

4 smail or less important schools....... 2, 350 300 DrOSOn leg eee rerulcera stants 
Adabama, Payne University.................- 6, 500 I, 500 forte) a Ae re GAB ae alate c 
Aratisas,; SuOrber Colleges ye.) cus. swlecie les o's 8, 416 2, 510 goo OOO “strate aisle 
Florida— ‘ 

Hawa Waters College jon. ic vasleien. ay ehecs 18, 701 I,200 | 13,700 56 3) 745 
1 small or less important school.......... BOO Ne snomieiaiess BOON nishic eas | Reagent 
Georgia— 

iter Bro win Wives type ies iccne-e oles ole 12, 583 2, O04 7, 863 150 1, 666 

PAPE MASE LET UG re ether oP oto ey toe eal ans 2, 050 300 T67,5Ou| wire eae nope eer 

Central Park Normal and Industrial In- 

GOVE USE Ne sree FARR oA ont Minin ie ee 2, 815 250 2, 000 265 300 
Kentucky, 1 small or less important school. ... I, 500 150 EOaleetircaee ee ee aie 
Louisiana, Lampton Literary and Industrial 

Collecessentn pe mics eM ereie orden ete ie es 1 1, 500 300 Ta OOO eceratsi che 200 
Mississippi— 
Canippel li Colle ger. iercricss si sya ake averse: 8, 000 I, 000 G7 OOO} avesiaveletere | Vera emer 
x small or less important school........... 450 100 BROGhsae sera wie |ayeats Gk eee 
North Carolina, Kittrell College.............. 9, 046 I, 000 7, QOL BAG el orcs cdi 
South Carolina— : 
AMMO NIV ETSY ia <csceO)> oie cde oF es 16, 702 2,000 | 12,000 2, 000 702 
1 small or less important school.......... 200 50 bstorer coe uid a Fees oo 
Tennessee, Turner Normal School............ Awa 237 4, 000 COO minaret reer 
‘Texas, Paul Ouinn College. 2.0... .2.:.4:---- 8, 064 3, 248 TOLOG| eater 3, 800 
Northern States, Wilberforce University...... 28, 314 6, 53° 9, 704 I, 954 10, 066 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: ; 
platal wiErsGhools cer deri ito awitets were ke 37, 600 4,039 | 19,088 | 10, 869 3, 604 

g large or important schools............ 36, 850 3, 889 | 18,488 | 10, 869 3, 604 

2 small or less important schools....... 750 150 Goo lweie ers oc ne ae atte 
Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School....... 4, 074 949 2, 585 500 40 
Arkansas, Walters Institute...-............-- I, 047 447 ete Ages er aie goa wal 
Kentucky, Atkinson College................. 2, 821 277 I, 501 Tj O43 ctatote, cece 
North Carolina— 

Edenton Normal and Industrial College .. I, 417 200 792 2 Cial pe hareone oe 
Eastern North Carolina Industrial Acad- : on on 
(Sis os PROD ONE C eee ie cr oe 1, 650 100 EASON ConEy ATOOR I sterermreyes-a75 
Livingstone College. ........-... 65-55 - 205: 19, 201 786 8, 386 8, 101 1, 928 
x small or less important school.......... 250 50 Clete) Wiens tone Sale ose Oe 
uth Carolina— 
Ps Lancaster Normal and Industrial College. I, 900 400 400 200 ge8 
Clinton! Colleges iirc: es clcaciectene + alae I, 740 480 Gey ellen ch toe 73 
Tennessee, 1 small or less ash ie re eae af 500 100 AOO, Gale eiae fet eee ees 
irgini inwiddie Agricultural and Indus- 
VERT School Gaeta alex = Mar ara ee iche Paine eee eho 3, 000 250 2,250 DOOR sitomeccrerye 


1 Estimated. 
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Table V.—SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


Name of school. Oth 
Total. | “tuition,” | “cards | hala laguna 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 
A Otal ORSCHOOMG SS may ee nige Tess oak cuneiee $25,991 | $5,470 | $16, 632 |...-..--- $3, 889 
Six large or important schools.......... 23,441 ANT TOnl SUA TORN Ste etal 3, 889 
Three small or less important schools. . 2,550 700 Ty SG Ope. pcstackie writers 
Alabama: 
Miles: Memorial College... 2.03.05) -- 3. 3) 004 1, 589 I, 390 |. +01 - 5s. 25 
One small or less important school....... 95° 300 OGG" | ee serae weil weleseereeet rie 
Georgia: | 
Holsey Acad einysn trapprrcietcte rica erences event 2, 000 500 Te SCO" | se a aeons enayarate one 
One small or less important school........ 300 Loo | ZOOS iv are tl eaess eis 
Louisiana; Homer College. 5 2.02.5 5c 2, 400 400 Be OOO As teverne eral creie eters ass 
Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College. . 3, 672 2,016 Shy 2 Oral ot peices 378 
Oklahoma, 1 small or less important school . . I, 300 300 Es OOO" |S as hacia aerare Ete 
Tennessee ane Conleven eect seein: viene BE OOOn| aacoeetee (RS LAM ecearas oes 3, 486 
sLexaswubexasiCollegerericcra crate. sine 3, 795 BOR a SR NSOO NI cate pea eraleraue emis 
Methodist Episcopal local conventions: 

Total, 2 small or less important schools..... 450 50 | BOO hee eN ee Poo gersieanes 
Florida, r small or less important school..... 450 50 Nog ies pie ae Sereroe ae 
North Carolina, 1smallor less important school). 2. sere. «| <sitereirseil'« wetajerers vba) cosncnce sarees ine susan 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important school I, 500 LOO: 5 exces $1,400 }..... rae 
Church of Christ Sanctified: 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school. . I, 500 BOON. ccatile ene | 500 | 800 
Seventh Day Adventist Church (local): 
Georgia, 1 small or less important school...... 500 | 250 | DON Renee Ae ics pater 
Value of property. 
Name of school. aang) 
Total. ot | Sona School plant. | Endowment. oe 
WOES UGS SCHOOLS tt saicrels, = je Netra nals eee aan ka ole eS al $21 305) 054 | $2, 168, 717 $74, 837 | $61, 500 
60 large or important schools. ................-..-. 1,976, 604 | 1, 840, 267 74,837 | 61, 500 
93 small or less important schools ................. 328, 450 BOOMARO hat Cocke teeth al sot eke a he 
Baptist local conventions: 
I GtallerolSChoolsha se te mmr. hoes eM reralso oe 821, 295 PP ell mule tra ps amh tal neal 7 bee 
31 large or important schools............... 539, 545 BGO SAS Toes. Seen re area 
79 small or less important schools. ........... 281, 750 PAs basis d-(opdl lene ach ariened aN S cre c= 
Alabama— 
Livingston Colored Normal and Industrial 
Institute. . : 3, 000 2 QOOM Ls a. wane to rere | Sei mee ot 
Union Springs Normal School................ 4, 300 FUSE So 9 il eae hee RP grt WAAL UR 
12 small or less important schools. . 46, 000 AO POOGMS Us nee tee eal ete tetera 
Arkansas— 
Consolidated White River Academy........... 20, 000 | LO ROO Tc wwe matt eee ee 
Immanuel Industrial Institute............... 5, 000 | BSOOO! tae net r enero leesbale ra 
South East Baptist Industrial Academy...... 7, 000 Te. oo hd as aed OA preted Meet a 2 
4 small or less important schools. . : 8, 350 Oy SOG acd meen isa arene 
District of Columbia—National Training School 

for Wotmenrand"Gitlst dic sci oc bhakti eee 42, 500 ADR COR RN Aen. ae ee 

Florida— a 
Mloridakinstittitewa mare cece a ae 25, 200 BE SOOO: atethice cee erate ee aes 
2 small or less important schools. . LO, 000 DO OOOM Mae meaner 
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Name of school. 


Value of property. 
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School plant. 


Endowment. 


5531 GOO in rcelswctreien 


Total. 
Baptist local conventions—Continued. 
Georgia— 
CabiniCreek High’ School: o.ci.1. . 15. et. cere $8, c00 $8, 000 
GentralCitvs Cotlegetinn. hig iin +...cetids swe 16, 000 16, 000 
Rome High and Industrial School............. 2, 500 2, 500 
g small or less important schools. .............. 25, 90O 25, 90 
Kentucky, 2 small or less important schools ...... 8, 200 8, 200 
Louisiana— 
PTO Wes IMSCULIICS eset raped id ons sel chaps fovea iaheye A I4, 000 14, 000 
IsraclsAtcademyny cece niaas cites ste oc sso cete cslos I, 400 I, 400 
Mansieldy Academy arp. 3 eieiass 62 coste.c gee is 5, 900 5, goo 
13 small or less important schools........... 54, 000 54, 000 
Maryland— 
2ismallorlessimportant schools: 26 0. .2.2 2-2). de Coobieee ReAGr so nte 
Mississippi— : 
Baptist Industrial High School................ g, 000 9, 000 
NateIe TI COMeCCh Eom. on GkN es vas ot uloues 36, 200 36, 200 
ardissimdustrialt Colleges Skies... erca wee 3, 650 3, 650 
g small or less important schools............... 32, 740 32, 740 
North Carolina— 
RICHES Guiate ACaAdemy; .2 skit os Sean « 5, 000 5, 000 
14 small or less important schools.............. 55) 300 
South Carolina— 
Et ECE A CAC eer ay tapnds mite) cose cura oe es 32, 500 32, 500 
_ Friendship Normal and Industrial College.. ... 13, 500 13, 500 
Morris College saci cate ise steert, Welter es ciete eee ace 25, 000 25, 000 
WEUeCar stitutes trea ee ies ahs.e vane II, 500 II, 500 
5 small or less important schools............. 13, 500 13, 500 
Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy............... 5, 000 5, 000 
Texas— 
Centrale Texas Collece mer alae sins .< nue wssentistele ne 40, 000 40, 000 
asta hexacpAGanle silly serra: mcniaiice sd «ele spaieies- 22,225 22, 225 
Fort Worth Industrial and Mechanical College. 16,500 16, 500 
Gilad lonupeCole gern neko sade eae! encode « 50, 000 50, 000 
EIOMSEOUN COULe DOr oer. aie aa erie = oe osha ninco 30, 000 30 000 
2 smail or less important schools............... 9, 000 Q, 000 
Virginia— 
Corey Memorial Institute.................+.. IO, 500 IO, 500 
Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, and Collegiate 
ISEB UR OLREY ins et eaeaa an MIEnOIn 6 BESRCime DIOR ear 5, 120 B20 
Rappahannock Industrial Academy........... 13, 250 13, 250 
Virginia Theological Seminary and College. ... 56, 000 56, 000 
5 small or less important schools.............. 18, 760 18, 760 
Free Will Baptist Church: 
Total, 1 large or more important school......... 15,000 15, 000 
North Carolina, Kinston College. .............--. I5, 000 15, 000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Notalwer 7ACCHOOISWE Geel. tes ecalelsis Pole sieve eft sicleel<i-is=° 800, 609 930, 772 
13 large or important schools. ............... 790, 109 720, 272 
4 small or less important schools............ 10, 500 IO, 500 
Alabama, Payne University.............---.5.26% 35, 600 35, 600 
Aricansas, Shortie Colleges... cn se im eee nn so 29, 622 29, 622 
Florida— 
Bdward waters College. en) denise tak cre tee 43, 000 43, 000 
zr small or less important school............... I, 500 I, 500 
Georgia— 
Morris Brown University................+--. 150, 000 125, 000 
Dad ba AyeeNOD WO 65h olla URN nano oat oidon aoe I0, 000 IO, OOO 
Central Park Normal and Industrial Institute. 20, 300 20, 300 


46927°—Bull. 38—17 23 


Other 
property. 
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Seventh-Day Adventist Church (local): 


Georgia, 1 small or less important school. . 


Total. School plant. | Endowment. ee 
African Methodist Episcopal Church—Continued. 
Kentucky, 1 small or less important school........ $7, 000 $7 OOO; ilies aaa eeeere ee 
Louisiana, Lampton Literary and Industrial Col- 
Meee SGA GORE OD COC RMAC RG OCI Ti) Chee CIOS Stel cece cee IO, 150 EOSLGOM| peak esac sae teal so ees Cia 
Mississippi— 
Cam pbelliCollece isin). os astis parse hota we yh 45, 500 34,500! $11,000 |........ 
1 small or less important school........ Rees I, 500 By GOO. fate oo a ES Sted 
North Carolina, Kittrell Colleges... 0. 2.0.9 oe eee 61, 500 OT, FOOs ten ak cites ated Sos hes 
South Carolina— | 
AdTenmni VersiGyeukren a iow noaate bie: Asta neice nicks 82, 000 SoS GOOLE Brine Reta ara aes 
1 small or less important school............... 500 BOOSIE seis wet eats estes 
Tennessee, Turner Normal School................ 48, 400 45, 700 DAOC Ne. eee 
Texas, Paul Quinn College. . 3 ai, Me teas 97, 000 O75, OOO" | s.a te eee ara 
Northern States, Wilberforce University. er. ae 157, 037 125,900 PRISE ites tages SEER 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: 
Total st 1 SChoolsper snes Neal «os ccs ee 316, 950 250, 450 5,000 | $61, 500 
g large or important schools. ................ 309, 950 243, 450 5,000 | 61, 500 
2 small or less important schools............ 47, 000 WOGOY |suiT Aenean Seer 
Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School........... 25, 450 DiS, CAS Olah ac ts. sacar fc eo 
Arkansas, Waltersaitistttuter tere. ce sku nncate eee 6, 200 6,200" Pees oe titer ees 
Kenticky, Atkinson-College)-oiaey iran cee ctl echo 12, 600 TS GOL |= seers er aoe ian Poe ee 
North Carolina— 
Edenton’s Normal and Industrial College..... 3; 550 EP (olle ease es Cie 
Eastern North Carolina Industrial Academy... 7 000 OOO aiese, Seer veel oral oeataci 
Eivaniestonei Colleges eiaceute tins ac oe 207, 400 140, 900 | 5,000 | 61, 500 
r small or less important school............... I, 500 Ty SOOM eck ate tanh stele | nae eg 
South Carolina— s 
Lancaster Normal and Industrial College...... 14, 000 nt POWO ba sk kete ete swale wee 
ClintonCollecespe ga, ceri cpinre name tens sae 15, 000 He, GOOH sere pe eee Bl eiete Ss ees 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important school........ 5, 500 GOO 4S ot Pon cE ee eee 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural and Industrial | 
CHO Kes erotic eee MA) Ginye ort ae ies tele Cospuetews 18, 750 emer A{o) Nig rch ih QP 9 |e 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 
EPOtATE <Q SCHOOIS eatin ere a SRM ot Ne oye cones 328, 200 BAS: BOG HA nebe ee alone ae Sees 
6 large or important schools............... 322, 000 322,/O00Ulad tam awnietee cee 
3 small or less important schools........... 6, 200 OOO lS eae ae ae ater shee 
Alabama: 
MilesiMemorialiColleges. s.man ics. . eek, 58, 000 GS TOOO™ Iya ppt vp er wae he 
1 small or less important school.............. 2, 400 BRAOO trae ae ee on 
Georgia: 
Holsey Acad emiy i). renee ee eens wee 6, 000 G00 tne ieeomget 
1 small or less important school.............. 2, 500 | CEM (elo PER are rsp.) <7) Rua et, 
Louisiona; Homer: Cotlege. 7. oa teas wee ht 12, 000 TPT OOOE Es ios Se Ponte ee 
Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College. 87, 000 37, COON shat te tee jee Sate i 
Oklahoma, 1 small or less important school . I, 300 TAGOOM rat eh cette ce ere 
‘Lennessee,, Wane Colleve.s, .. -sakkt me ances veers 89, 000 SQ QOL NEE A be eects Cnet 
Texas, Texas Colleges rarer tm inks eine ei oe a 70, 000 | BE EOOO) lies ead ete be Sat 
Methodist E piscopal local conventions: | 
-Total, 2 smail or less important schools ........... 6, 000 Gl Geol Wit Al ye. ieeneeaiers 
Florida, x small or less important school........... i, 500 | THPLOOS | aaNet levees 
North Carolina, 1 small or less important school... . 4, 500 AciSCOWl a gueE eres epee tania k 
Afro-American Presbyterian Church: 
South Carolina, 1 small or less important school . 7, G00 | FoOOON ke eee SAME N emte he 
Church of Christ Sanctified: | 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school. . 10, OCO BG NOOO ale et eatslletaiae anette 


eet eeece 
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Alabama. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 
schools.) 54,3, | Elemen- | Second- | Col- 
tary. ary. lege. 
PLP ESCILOONONB IO LUE S LALOR. AUR ns 2 cc ee ci inser and 74| 13,797 | 12,308 | 1,444 45 
POLE GRAUPOLLANE SCHOOIS 6 wn nce siege gee eed ad aah 40 | 10,318 | 8,836] 1, 437 45 
SinavvOtness tinportant SCHOOIS. cs). cius dase Meet awe eee lee 345) $3,479 41. 3,472 Ts erases 
CHOON UNOCT PILE COMLTOL. Sim ick Oke ee acl emia thie ee 2 97 754 BOA eorctnee 
Watt d-Oraiie SCROOM ps cce eek Tene see ath ae inne ee I 264 179 etal hate 
SEALSISOUOOU Tee tiNmar mtr ieite 0h mee, cae SA Zen PRS ee ar I 714 575 TOON ence tte 
Schools under private control... .. 6.0. ccc cep eevee ees en ewe enes 72 | 12,819 | I1,554| 1,220 45 
Large Or iinportamt echioots, 4/0201) a05 2s Nec eater estas 38 | 9,340! 8,082 1 x, 213 45 
Small or less important schools............ eine ieee 34 | 3,479 | 3,472 vi SRO 
Wide pendent schools. wy coe in ha oe A heh atte A eee 23| 4,887 | 4,475 Uf ie ies 
Taree of soportant Schools. i) foo) get Saeed y ecess Tig ee sys Ase laa Oey 408 a) enue 
Sinallor less important schoolst Mis. e eens osc oes os Tee T3424 |r 335 A iiss cake 
Denon iis Wowa school rcra certs shells s)he os oye Sect stale, tons AON 75 BZA 1175130, 748 45 
herce or important schools) a7, fielsdoh: sok fick. dee hs 2 OFF S705 | 8,005 745 45 
Smallorlessimiportant schools. 4 hi. Selah. vty teens oe LOK on Penta feelin oj ay Bei lecsasene 
Under white denominational boards. ............. 60. e eevee 31} 5,617 | 4,908 574 45 
Large or tmportant Schools.c. 0... cence erence ice c ieee 22| 4,702| 4,083 574 45 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.................... I 268 161 MOVs stars 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... I 192 I71I GG lees 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . Bee ee Ca} eens opt oye Wal iets pss AS 224 45 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions (United Presbyterian). . Oia" ¥,,022 954 GStlcn oats 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian). . Poe 2 3II 295 ¥ Onl tearce 
Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. ..... I 705 677 23) Secor 
CacholceBoOard OLSMisslOnSe: ence tee can dpe senne coches Soclem ars I 50 GON eaters occ linainrente 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions................-.000005 if 93 85 kode bed Aap 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. .. I 190 139 Epil Bis Saas 
SeventheDay Adventist Cures > sate ee asics geod see aoa = 106 76 BOn anion ae 
SouthermPrespytecianyChurchans sacs... einen roe cians oe I 51 30 CH bs Bi 
* .Smalloriess important schools... . 0... .0s bec ee ees a 9 OI5 OLS 3 ax (fecal spavcoke 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian). ............... I 80 SOn eereraiem aie ssiyanra 
Cathower Boat drole MisHonsin teas. cat cae te elke inks «als ghecenie 8 835 Sach lamers cclesdernnre 
Under Negro denominational boards. ............ 00. e eee ee TS 2: Brea Ura Ni gaaeaste 
LEGGE OP AU DOVIOTEE SENOO IS er Gt hah cases) iol oh S13 Ce ta ein, nol ee ele tO08 922 i PRENG See 
African Methodist-Mpiscopal:;Chtrchy..... fis. 6. dee ats eas I 265 208 Galas 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church...................- I re 7 113 ey. el eee 
apse woeal, Conventions 7, sosncki vcs Oni noe eis aang ao es 2 471 430 ci ci eae o 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.......... ths AOS oan eta I 220 165 BG al ctacsparers 
Small or less important schools........ eee Pech Weve os as 2 Tego recente wee TO) etal Preis 
Baptist Wocals Con VeMttonsig nes) yeasts te oieeee klar seacnse seis Toole TAS a ek 2 Shi (eases Ac 
I 80 SOME Sev ccolersrersiase 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church,.....................055 
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Alabama—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. 8 ah : it peas 
— : Fe- Aca- | Indus- |Agricul-| Other 
aie. Negro. | Male. | sate. | demic.; trial. | tural. | work. 
LAL SCHOOLS: AIRE SSUGLE evans Wyse vie Bohm. 6) isa 752 | I43| 609] 3090| 443| 459)| 113 23 I57 
Large or important schools.......... 655. |— 1284 | 527 |). 280 | “3758 sho aces 23 156 
Small or less important schools...... IOI 19 82 29 WD Nk OOS | ae ce ectesheeta ara I 
Schools under public control............. 58 2 56 23 35 38 a3 Zz 6 
WanG-stane SChOOl Petes. siarciacuan sisks Cy pl amie One 27 nak 12 15 7 I 4 
State Schooly ater ona ke nis 31 2 29 8 23 23 GA oie 2 
Schools under private control..............| 694] 148 | 553| 286; 408 | 42r| t00 22 I5r 
Large or important schools.......... 503° | W22.| 4775-257 | =320r) sare Oo 22 150 
Small or less important schools...... IOI 19 82 20 2. \ i LOOM 7) Ragolal ise tees I 
Tdep endent SChOOW facies aracieleta)- ale sie 331 23 |e gOS cle shy alah olen ae, 54 18 I2I 
Large or important schools.......... 207 23). 274i WoxtOOal = Teka aSrOs 54 18 120 
Small or less important schools...... BA Serta: 34 II 23 98 ahs's2htscdva| Ramiies I 
Denominational schools. ..........0000055 303 | 118 | 245) Too. 254 | 283 46 4 30 
Large or important schools.......... 296 99 | 107 QI | 205} 216 46 4 30 
Small or less important schools. ..... 67 19 48 18 49 Oe een 1 We 2. Sanya ate 
Under white denominational boards..... 274 | s1TTS tee DRO OF STORa| 2 FOO 44) 4 27 
Large or important schools........... 253 99} 154 FO Nel EG. 44 4 27 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.| 2 I 20 8 13 16 | Ope es 3 
American Church Institute for Negroes | 
@episcopal) Se ay te ayes ger omen ce ip Neuer sae o I | 6 6 fi Jiss Be al] Pewee 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
presational) sone ats eee eas 85 37 22 ri 92 63 10 I I5 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions (United 
Preshyteriam) aaah open a teas EC Obiomhel rors 58 22 36 37 19 I I 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presby- 
(CSUN Eis: Ge eta creates een pert aN 23 13 10 3 20 14 guile ied 6 
Board of Missions of the Reformed Pres- | 
byterian: Chico. Mec nie aia ae 17 7 ro | 2p eT I4 Bybee skeet ete 
Catholic Board of Missions............... 6 Sal | eee Ohta sek: 4 I Bistey ahs 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. ... ya alee, tee 6 25 4 4 a ea I 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Metho- | 
dist HpiscopaltChurchs.n mrs ae Ela ote II 4 7 8 I} I I 
Seventh Day Adventist Church..........] 10 TO MIe teh 6 | 4 | 7 Bi loose sark olieehe tects 
Southern Presbyterian Church.......... 5 Cee 5 fies Sete Mere Repo lence Cray 
Small or less important schools....... OF TQ | 2 I 20 BT heges Het 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presby- | | 
CELDT er rere ect nee Menten ts. PN eetes em 2 1 | re eee Nae ee cate dhiesatees 
Catholic Board of Missions...............| 19 LOE ASS Sol ai Fe ieee ce Reema kent slia 
Under Negro denominational boards.....| 80|...... 8&9 32 57 84 FEE pec 3 
Large or important schools........... ule ek 43 epee Bil ae Rewer 6 a M5: 3 
African Methodist Episcopal Church..../ 13 |...... TSM 4 9 TOA seco ali omer I 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.| SPS oh 8 ze 5 7 | To ac yee mein 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. St eraecator 8 2 | 6 Sal ke ee [Sdn Senge 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.....) 14 ]|...... 14 | 6 8 II | BAN Sioa ai 2 
Small or less important schools....... AOE ants 40 17 20 45 |. slivtete Rice e 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. ZG cate 43| x6 27 Be tie. gneiss ae 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church... .. ce he ae 3 I 2 3 I. ST atdls ats aah one te 
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Ownership and control. 


Income for current expenses. 


Total Tuition. cate Donations. 
All schools in the State. ..........2....0ee0ees. $605,205 | $57,260 | $120,711 | $237, 345 
Large or important schools. ............... 576, 367 51,077 | 115,329 | 233,790 
Small or less important schools. ........... 28, 898 6, 183 14, 382 355555 
Schools under public control................... 50,709 Fi OOO WN a0 civaeane  lnorare Sera). 05 
Wand-gratit SCHOO! s.::.%).peii- +. sans nee 29, 209 TCO tas cast; ycisltates at see nacht 
SEATEISCHOOL ss: ae gn cslardapeei nce | oe Biles 21, 500 GNOOOR es eRe ita akescx tetas 
Schools under private control.........-++.++++- 554, 550 51,600 | 129,711 | 237, 345 
Large or important schools..............-. 525, 658 45,417 | 115,329 | 233,790 
Small or less important schools. ........... 28, 898 6, 183 14, 382 Bais55 
Tudependent schools... (teu nyo 2% 6054+ a 200; SAE No) 20203 Vaca ae 213, 887 
Large or important schools................ 358, 272 22) 200i a. aeerels ee 210, 926 
Small or less important schools............ II, 272 iB'< QOAng kets Ste 2, 961 
Denominational schools... 0.2.2.0 6.0e cece e ees 185, 0f2 25,307 | 120,711 23, 458 
Large or important schools...............-. 167, 386 22,118. 215,320 22,864 
Small or less important schools............ 17, 626 2,279 14, 382 594 
Under white denominational boards..........- 150, 397 18,680 | 109, 868 21,939 
Large or important schools...........+-.+.. I51, 333 18,680 | 104,804 21,939 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... G, 479 I, 278 4, 000 2,776 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

copal)..... Irene nies sie Ft aoe reo ae 4, 485 I, 234 2,995 2 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 

[805 7021 Dy St Aerert Seas ae MIS Seo Ieee OP ee 63, 552 Il, 947 37, 704 12, 408 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions (United Presby- 

WAGER Bo Aiea egg Urls Cem US Sy ECR OR Ort 20, 648 I, 154 18, 194 I, 380 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian).} 10, 116 325 9, 620 95 
Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Chitra ae ree ee eterno Gin Oasis 7, 300 I, 200 6, 000 100 
Catholic: Board of Missions. .2..-2.25.....50000% 8.0008 tes Sass FVileotore al sce ei Mee 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions.......... QT 2a hen See 2,441 71 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 

COMA CHTUNLCH ey iat eiecpane ce iale oe - ob iereei yd. -t- 5, 657 I, 242 2,900 148 
Seventh Day Adventist Church................] 12,284 |.......... 8,950 2, 006 
Southern Presbyterian Church................ 7,300 300 4, 000 3, 000 

Small or less important schools..........-++ IS ROOM te aiieaeeincns 5 OOAa\enis = tests 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian).|..........].... eee eeefeee seen e elon eee ee eee 
Catholic Board of Missions. ..............+++++- FOO A a lateteiace scale BOOA > |eawctete sine © 

Under Negro denominational boards.......... 28, 615 6,717 19, 843 I, 519 

Large or important schools........++++++++: 16, 053 4, 43 IO, 525 925 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 6, 500 I, 500 53.000)! lemeictanted ick 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. ..... 4, 074 949 2, 585 500 
Baptist Local Conventions. ..............++++: 2,475 400 I, 550 425 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... 3, 004 I, 589 Li 3OOs eth tienters sis 

Small or less important schools... -...+++++- 12, 562 2,279 9, 318 504 
Baptist Local Conventions.......0.... cs +450: II, 612 1,979 8, 668 594 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... 95° 300 GsOnlbarectytsctac 


Other 
sources, 


$180, 949 


125,047 
4, 407 
6, 446 
6,075 

37% 
5,910 
5,910 
T, 425 
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Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


Total. Plant. Endowment. Secents 
lil schoolsta We Siaia Si Galdedt., 29. Coen t. yees $5, 709, 875 | $3, 005, 449 | $2,240,978 | $463, 448 
Large or importantischools......../..../.-2:-::| 5,615,575 | 2,911, 149 | ~2;240, 978 463, 448 
Small or less important schools...............-. 94, 300 Ay OOs Maes autem, lane ee a aaks 
Schools. underipublic controle % wowace sts 2 ene lesen , 252, 500 252 SOOM Mens ere ees ee eee ee 
an desrant schools: wuniiandewet a seine wae 182, 500 TS2,35000 | Te Ars cera wee ins 
POLAT SCUOOLE Aig tea Ciel nic cinieccetne > wis, ces Dan eeaE es 70, 000 The ooo Re ade CAAA eo. Cee 
Schools under private control. ........ 1. eevee ee 5,457 375 | 2,752,949 | 2,240, 978 403, 448 
Large orimportantischools. ...di.sees «+ seen 5,303,075 | 2,658,649 | 2, 240, 978 463, 448 
Small or less important schools. ................ 94, 300 G4 ROCHE SSPE See GS esge ita eens 
Virdee Pend ent SCO Ol s we wnt cnaeis eles cae es a wee <| 4279 506 | 1,744,008 | 2,072,050 463, 448 
Latge ot important schools.........5......2.560% 4, 233,666 | 1,698,168 | 2,072,050 463, 448 
Small or less important schools................. 45, 90 AG GOO [ae Nee te eral at eer ae 
Denominaonal schools craic, wt hee ss ee se I, 177,809 | 1,005, 88 FOS; O20 es 
Large orimportant schools.\...0 ci... «« oe cae on I, 129, 409 960, 481 TOS 802 Bere eee Ae 
Small or less important schools................. 48, 400 ZSEAOO Vegeta. ae ee hee ae 
Under white denominational boards................| 1,003,059 834, 132 YOSS G28 He a 
Large or important schools. ........-+.5-+000eee: TI, 003, 059 8 34, 131 FOS O26 2 oi Pete 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 83, 000 Le Frerolalg Rett es Smee EOR re cree Reba tir! 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 22, 000 22 OOO WGes 1 Shea nie ere eee 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 546, 769 377, 841 1085928. |e 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions (United Presby- 

BENIAN)) tom MUbre te ioe enter tieee oC semis aS 73,650 73 SOS Oslin saa eae ha oo ee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian)..... 55, 000 SENOOOMLREE gules Seer mleee eee ee 
Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian 

OD UT GE AS teeta Sire rahe habe kar ns ae, tote ge eee atone seas Go 52, 500 2, SOON. ae ee eet ee 
Catholic BoardiotMissions.....«a-.o. 2 oe 25, 000 DIRMOGOC| soar ties tae a er ee 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. . 8, 875 BS SUSs te see oa oe pena es 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal | 

CS ob ger a as acea Seca tN Ohne cot Raa RR eee Ge 42, 500 AD SOO S| ek ae eels ena ees 
Seventh Day Adventist Church................... 42, 765 HOBOS: [So tene auto HE nett he 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 1.4 ewe re ae 51, 000 SE OOON (ase a fare sets poeta ene tees 

SMALL OM LESS ZIM POTLANT SEROOIS. wake aie aie wo tfo Es) otis afew TH: 5 LS eae 
Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian). . Sere c eee om aeetene eis eae ae Eee Re eat ol Stone ache 
Catholic Board of Missionsti<scas dessin oe ottoe rie nt 5 oo vaiele clawll eaten re Nes fe ae ee nee 

Under Negro denominational boards............... 174,750 LPAI IO Wis see eee en eee ees 

EQ QEOr umn p OPLANE SOROGIS. sal as tes aes Os Se Ae 120, 350 T20; FRO" WSs i eae 
African Methodist Episcopal Church..,............ 35, 600 egypt Tee eee 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church......... 25, 450 2 RAAB OU iat Cer ean ane eames it Be 
BaptistsLocal Conventions s. 20.07 tack.) ae ee 7, 300 WS 200 1 She Ri eal Mak eo nae 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.............. 58, 000 BB NOOO. aia secre erie ice 

Small or tess rmportant schools. ..........0.46-.. 48, 400 45; AOO*| A ae Sarees See ee eas 
Baotise LocaliConventiouss....0. dese oat. 46, 000 463 6008) Low nee tae ot | ecg ST 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church................ 2, 400 BEAOO Hr ee Bee oman” 

| 
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Arkansas. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control., ber of \ 
; | |schools.| 544; | Elemen- | Second- | Col- 
tary. ary. lege. 
ZALES CHOON Eat C SLL S Renee es Lae, cee dcocats Dee el kek 27 are salmon LO) 505 52 
Latge‘or important schools... 2.0... 0. i ts alee eee EQi ea. 20 2c teen no 489 52 
Small-orless inipottant schoolsa.vs.,.as80.) oe ee deeeis ssi ES |. 1/010 994 BOM [aaate Ae 
CHOU S tener paLDULC COMLTOL sans. ote ways ake No Muh es ok I I70 130 AON a ae sate 
Waid erant( SCHOO] S «tres sentence edonyae a Gh ark oo A seabole nc I 170 130 AOU Tee > «cs 
Schools under private control. .. 00.0.0... ccc ete eee ee 20 | 3,103| 2,586 405 52 
Large or important SCHOOIS We wate teorete cs bias sore Aone eo Elvin 21003 I, 592 449 52 
Siuallorlessam portant: Schools gn... hos) os ae cee are Esl) at,.0ro 994 LO nl epaato ls 
MRE BCUALI DL SGROOUS IE See eae NaC eee CY, Ssten seta ak 2 70 TO ESwtetc dal seetetene 
Vareeorumpottatt SChoolst ena... .Feine sx, fi Nia Reap Feaehay| ols pieces | SeRiC™ Wiese (eon faeces Stal RSE ESPANA ie 
Small or less important schools... 2. es. ee oc 2 70 OB gates fe esas eee 
DATO IKEA CMO RESO HOUSE Se Se FiO eae ae RE ee Mey Rar ee RES 24 | 3,033 | 2,516 405 52 
Lane Ota POTLAMe SCHOOIS nie «injec wucrsie setae s ote gpeeie as TEe |<) 25,0093 ale hsOn 449 52 
Swall orlessamportantschools. fh) 1. cage ne ok ele bons 13 940 924 TOV Ihgachengs 
Under white denominational boards......... 0.5000 c eee e cess TS Que SFL ot HOO 313 52 
PEQHOCOUIMPOTLAME SCHOOVS soe 2 oars winks Pils Wak che etn me igee aa 6| 1,479| 1,114 313 52 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. . I 313 181 IQ 13 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 2 Bais 341 BAP eee aes 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal Church.. I 439 268 132 39 
ISOCLELY RO TIC NOS pata se Nm Mh Ral als Ts nesta lea, Soren I 352 324, 733) erect te 
Wonian’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Episcopal Church I (ects tettiadidae sa lesen oe 
SSIOLUONMESS AMP Ol LONE SCROOIS). cele vitksrautre ae ye cdc tiv psoas onc 9 652 OLE an aeriog |eee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church... 6 399 BOO a Freee coe 
Warhol Cr BOArG Oly MISSIONS wens Maisie maf clei eam ae 3 253 BSB eickdemecce | oa laueds 
Under Negro denominational boards. ..........0. cc eee eevee 9 902 750 Saye) re 
TEC OC OV AI POTLUMESCH OO US. crete lore tov eho iam ans Fershek ioe snlein eer 5 O14 478 ToC Oe he 
African Methodist Episcopal Church...........0..000eceeees I 210 128 One ravens 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.................... A not 68 Ou. 
Baptist local Coa Venlo pac. sis Walolsiaters oe) soe elev cee sisieee ayccnss Re 318 282 BOr nays 
SPLOLNON MESS AM PONLANE SCHOOUS oc pes wras anes nls Leo se e+ 4 258 272 TOT se 
Aptis tOcaleComVeMblOLUS 25 65 cue jeiisic stbse" ses bap: shvaeestotcaeies ie soos 4 288 272 TOS hee 
Teachers and workers. 
Guetnip andecomtrcl: Color. Sex Kind of work 
Total. : 

White.| Negro. | Male. | sisie. | demic. tral. | tare. | work. 

AL schoolstmithesState). ai a2. cc). vaeeicla en 153 20 | 133 56 97 | 124 TAN arco I2 
Large or important schools.......... 109 Tele 102 47 62 80 Li pai eecedlints 12 
Small or less Li ete schools...... 44 13 31 9 35 7 dl learnt) Gielen. oie 
Schools under public control. . OTM ae, 12 7 5 9 3 2| cane era 
Wand2grant schools ins crn 0 eos oh 5 BL 12 "| 5 9 Bi es hpi Leys ie 
Schools under private control. . I4r 20 | r2r 49 92| IIs DAT eae en I2 
Large or important schools..........| 97 7 90 40 57 71 iM cueiiceny 12 
Small or less important schools...... 44 13 31 9 35 i ta ced tier etal isle 
Uindependent SCHOONS ad atari i. due 2 ote alae eye) es 2 i I PA PeRisia uel ts <i | aa 
Large or important schools. ......... |... ce.fecbe elec ne sfee ese efe cece afer eee [eee ee eles ee ale eee 
Small or less important schools...... | oa Phen Soe 2 } I | I Fae a a a ress MOREE 


1 r19 pupils at Adeline Smith Home included with Philander Smith College. 
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Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Pores pee ie hae 
reve A Fe- Aca- | Indus- ee ms Other 
White. | Negro. | Male. | mate. | demic. | trial. | tural. | work 
Denominational schools. ...........00+5+- 139 20 | Img 48 OLN tre I4 | BA oe I2 
Large or important schools.......... 97 ui fore) 40 57 71 DAs Gener 12 
Small or less important schools...... 42 13 29 8 34 Fe ad Bs rel ee eae oe are 
Under white denominational boards..... 93 ,- 20 73 20 04 00 Picton as I2 
Large or important schools........... 64 7 57 25 39 4o eA Paper 12 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. TOM le aegis 18 & | Site) It | Nal oat 2 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the | 
Presbyterian Chiurcht sii iat soe 120 bee ae 12 4 8 II FO Picea al tyre 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist S 
iP piscopal- Church. cacti cit ais nie iS tl aie, I5 i 8 7 IO reg hae eats 4 
Society of Friends. . Ste TO 6 Io 5 II 8 Biel imc ree 5 
Woman’s Home Mission “Society “of 
Methodist Episcopal Church...... 3 I PN nee ce Bie erate yer PR eee a 
Small or less important schools....... 29 ae 16 4 25 2 roa tae We anne rel lise tere gs 
Board of Missions for Freednien of the 
Presbyterian Chureh 5 2tt:.!s snc LOM Pre okt 16 4 12 TOn ss es sts Aa eee Set ee 
Catholic Board of Missions... Menlo k3, Sel po aed iS nace 13 Rees pra gers I eRPerTiol aero S 
Under Negro denominational boards... . AON ee ae 46 IO 27 ea. Dale tie coker wee 
Large or important schools........... ol essary Seem 33 IS 18 31 Fg tts deta meSA bos 
African Methodist Episcopal Church...... Ase eas 14 8 | 6 steel aD el aie 2. ee aera 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church Ste comet 5 3 2 4 Pali staan 
Baptist local conventions. ............... EA eer I4 4 IG bl tare Ms aa oes ered ies lel er 
Small or less important schools. . THEN EES tes ins 4 | g 5 ee Neral dice 2 
Baptist local conventions................ AA ee 13 4 9 Stal Pee Sie ote Gopoue 
| 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. “a ] ae | 
Total. Tuition. ot | Donations, who 
AVL: SCROOISH UMUC SEALE srs eaten hs sates $50, 340 | $17,183 | $372, 662 $8, 823 $28, 672 
Large or important schools................ 73,117 14, 842 21, 845 7, 898 28, 532 
Small or less important schools............ 13, 223 2,341 9, 817 92 140 
Schools under public control...............+..- 24, 003 3356 | oa vee settee 23, 068 
WarideorantisChools. (ai. «cee sateen etek cients 24, 003 BOG I ene tate ae eee eee 23, 668 
Schools under private control. ...............4055 2; 337, | 26, B43 31, 662 8, 823 5, 004 
Large or important schools................ 49,134} 14, 507 21, 845 7, 898 4, 864 
Small or less important schools............ 13, 22% 2, 34% 9, 817 925 140 
Independent schools. . Sdyeacansict ieee! I, 100 BOR. Apeenaes GFA lotto rate- see = 
Large or important SChOGIS. 5.5.25 su se antec accu tt ay lee pew altace eon eect me 
Small or less important schools............ I, 100 PHL yal eicecegeee totes Seg ciepat ak etek ee 
Denominational schools. .... 00.1.0. ees e ee eeeees O1, 237 IO, 323) 32,062 8, 248 5, 004 
Large or important schools................ 49, 114 I4, 507 21, 845 7, 898 4, 864 
Small or less important schools............ 12, 32301 © 1,876 9, 817 350 40 
Under white denominational boards........... 40,848 Q, 208 24,025 3, 023 4, 89 
Large or important schools................. 33,450 | &, 692 17, 386 2, 23 4, 549 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 15, 109 3, 380 9, 825 400 I, 504 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- ety 
Certain Chtirchiecdececa em eerbe teat gen tt 2,743.0 400 BIG NG. We Nah 33 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal : a 
Chincha co sascctesu teeta Sales te tarot aaa te 0, 226 ia 2, OGA Fag ott erent Se 
Soatety ole hrtends =, eucscer mee sete oe eee ie 11s | : a Cae a : | 540 3, O12 
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Income for current expenses. 


Ownership znd control. 


Total. Tuition. ow Donations. pi 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist 
& e npenee gens be SRE i ec Gascoigne ence seks Pz p 2157 | oen eet cial Sea ae 
‘mall or less important schools............. ny 16 410 
Board of Cae ia for Freedmen of the Presby- ae $5 6, 642 $200 $40 
erat Charly orci tise tetcieie os Aatetorceeds oats to cew > 68 6 
Catholic Board of Missions. ................... vi : Onl. Sane a : Ps ae Sees ae a5 
Under Negro denominational boards...........| 20, 389 7, 115 7, 634 ge 225 AS al 415 
_Large or important schools...........-+++4. 15, 064 5,815 4, 459 5,075 315 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 8, 416 2, 516 goo Piccoulledar 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church...) , 1,047 447 Goor|i.5 ee ase Cahed 
Baptist local,conventionsi<. 0.200.003.) 60.. 65 6, 201 2,852 2,959 mg i|lsc ged 3I 5 
Small or less important schools ............-- 4,725 I, 300 By 175 I50 Ioo 
Baptist, local conventions. sn... et > -cisesweeteis 4,725 I, 300 35575 150 100 


Value of property. 


Ownership and control. 


Total. Plant. Endowment. ava 
All schools im the State. .......0 0.00 ceece scene ences $517, 078 $452, 722 $35, 000 $29, 950 
Large or important schools.................... 492, 128 427, 172 35, 000 29,952 
Small or less important schools................ 25,550 DECOR ae a viae caval cil dticcase ives 
Schools under public cOniMOL 04 owe oso eco nee I41, 456 PIT AKO gl putrnse arin cans 20,956 
featid=eratit SCHOOIS\..aiatepy sisi /ateie da'elelaue is! vial ve I41, 456 DEV SCO (cya ite annie 29, 956 
Schools under private control. 0.02.0... cece cece 370, 222 341, 222 OOH OC CAE sada 
Large or important schools.................4.. 350, 672 315, 672 CASARS OPC ROY at Alc 
Small or less important schools................ 25,550 BGP ICCOW | ecpoee ect, cvthondl staeancienss te 
DP RBEpCHACHL SCROOIS sues Fo aed « Gos o,0 ce foie aye Niv as a Bis 3, 700 EC J0°o sl NER Rees en Pres Sen 
Wate Om poUball ts SCUOOISe aisha tans tte = eee lcls [in sisi acenvviesontvalela. ofa ieier bela’ rota inieicsa/el aie joie l'suriaus c'aitese 
Small or less important schools................ 3, 700 ER Oonline cme eh emeslan ane reso 
Denominational schools. ....4....0ccc cece ccc ce cen es 372, 522 337, 522 533) OOO. ache cohen iets 
Large or important schools................+-.. 350, 672 315, 672 BIG SOOO |e Tees stato rns 
Small or less important schools................ 21, 850 BLASEOR Ee tate «soa |nemeaesod lees 
Under white denominational boards............+-. 290, 350 261, 350 $35 OOO | Riese tate ieee 
Large or important schools..........++-+++++e0- 282, 850 247,550 BIC OOO Nl iy staestae aera 
American Baptist Home Mission Society............ go, 000 (leno clea er. & 2b oe fons eer Ome 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Gini lites eerie tenis oats uae elton Nepean wetlae Mat 26, 850 HOARS In acme aaneoonl beep aueos 
Freedman’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 
Chuarchicaesncs. « RRO eee cla ters tee OV deca le taotarcuaneke at st 72, 300 HO RCOUINE hee AAs Ome a Oa peS 
Soctetysor PrienGs rs .jocrerte sists cicero iets toed che 79, 400 44, 400 Bis. OOO nisita Rieke 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist 
Episcopal Church. oye. libel bs oie e encieis sot 14, 300 Why foley" eae ramen ip Uao oS Fo « 
Small or less important schools. .........+0++45- I3, 500 PRE A L{OO) | Leann Gea opumioo. ore 20 OF < 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Ginger ne eae e TNR CPS loeDollata iin! as lake Pel aesatn eet 13, 500 re oc Ahe scar cubdlnobeciason - 
Catholic Board of Missions... .. 0s... 6. ecee cence (3 te aad Sart Oe oh te Pee enone rel (cceer re anais A 
Under Negro denominational boards.........++-.+:- 70,172 COPA hiciot Seb ab Ha ase ane 6 
Large or important schools.........++++-+2+005: 67, 822 775 82 Dal |e oraanaeed sens seat 
African Methodist Episcopal Church...............- 29, 622 205 622): 44-155 aaethy ners te ste alenest 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.......... 6, 200 (ciel eae s cate Aes c teed oie 
Baptist local conventions... ..........++++++ee eee 32, 000 Evi lelob ara umaono und |appmman.c 3 
Small or less important schools...........+++++- &, 350 LS SON oe Scene Cecalac Raut Oe 
Baptist local conventions. ...........----.50seee eee S550 OGL |b cacko cho GEDKO Sis joes eNIO «Oc 


1 Figures not availabie. 
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Delaware. ; 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of | 
schools. |! G42] Elemen- | Secon- Col- 
: tary. | dary. | lege. 
paste eee 
ALE SCHOO IZ Ne SLO eepat aN ac clok 2 fans ees, es ales ts 4 173 02 VEE te eee, 
Large or importantischools. 000... 2:2. erences cee eee 2 I5I 80 Oi Lingl Aes 
Simalliorlessamportant Schools. 1... eos alee 12 ee 2 22 717 ee ry ae Men ce 
SCHOO USING CLD UD ICIEO MILO! aetisere: d -letnasrsraie <6 =e) She) gor Ole le = iy 7G Sal lee eS TE Nr mae 
Wand pean Senool sees heres: ay syrallong = canuyett as agesio ariatel Ses I Teal Neos Ae oe Ei Wasa 
SSCNOOIS UHUEFEPILVOTC CONLOVs ayia Nelals (tals «sn feeahe eben be ease 3 Io2 | TO2el eee at eres 
Darve ofmmportantiscnoolss ss...) ..tecat aery-e eee I 80 Ector] Ne aatene o e ED 
Smaller or less important schools..............-++0+00005 | 2 22.| Poe ee TER Se oe 
Undependent: Dourds (Small) essa. cei: 0 «3 -7-f- -\eraye Hei «lear Geis | 2 22 | BENE Ee. Saal se Ee 
Denominational boards (large)... 0.0.6.0. 0c eee I || 50 BOs Ree cote ase oe aaa 
Catholic Board of Missions. .................5-- bien itr I 80 Clef Seer pear 
| 
Teachers and workers. 
Ouneship end control: Color Sex | Kind of work. 
Total. ‘Pian | | . | 
White. | Negro. | Male. | tate, || demnicc| trial’ | tare, | work: 
| IS 
| 
LIE SCHOOLS 4 iL CUOLGLE Sc esd visenia acta el: 30 I5 rei -29| 7 || VA TI cg 9 
Large or important schools.......... 26 T5 er 2a) MO eee Sey 37 6 
Small or less important schools... ... TCA ee at 4 a I Ee SES on cei 3 
Schools under public control. ............ Sp (ate es & | 6 | 2 || 4 2 Eh E 
Pand-prant school Wyo. eens, siete ot oe Sai eae 8 6 | 2 || 4 2 I I 
Schools under private control............| 22 I5 ye I7 5 3 9 2 8 
Large or important schools.......... 18 ts 3 14 | 4 || 2 9 2 5 
Smaller or less important schools... . Alister Wee 4 || ‘3 x || ai oeen Sat 3 
Independent boards (small)............... bil d\iiletc 4 || BH al Tee ee ee 3 
Denominational boards (large)............ 8 15 3 T4 | 4 |i 2 9 2 5 
Catholic Board of Missions............... 18 Tea 3 14 4 || 2 9 | 2 5 
Sak we et eel 3 | | 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 5 | <a et 
Totai. Tuition. | ‘ Hs 2 Donations. ces 
| | 3 
AUESChOOIS TR UA S1G12 Join oe) og nines ees $41, 409 $859 | $22,500! $5,050 $13, 000 
Large or important schools................. 36, 159 659 22 SOO dl gemias cee 13, 000 
Small or less important schools............ 5,250 DOO eee Ks | CRe ls coal chatastess Rake 
Schools under public control............ 0.0 eae. 13, 159 BROT N 5e ae eres Pe 13, 000 
Land -prant semool. acre. so See isn 13, 159 | De Out eas eee \S earth ae | 13, 000 
Schools under private control. .................| 285,250 700 22, 500 | BORO s sepa eee 
Large or important schools. ............... 23, 000 500 DD eROOU) 0 Faas tay ied ahere eee 
Smaller or less important schools.......... exe BOO ec Were BL OHO Ae sexed eee 
Independent boards (small). .... 60... . 0c eee eee 5, 250 ZOO een is OGO: ea aeranet 
Denominational boards (large)................-. 23, 000 500 BOO Ue cree gs [erate h ssn 
Catholic: Board of Missions2.%).. 2.000.050 ns. | 23, 000 500 Prete Sete Maven rie wens 
| 
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Value of property. 
Ownership and control. ‘ <a 
Total. Plant. Endowment. Other 
é property. 

AULSChOOIS CHNTNE SS Lae: ne eck, Atk Weert aids Seta hk $135,750 NUR LILO Geer SRR. Aue CUE 
Large or imiportant:schools 0.2 ois be. eae ani II7, 150 EL GF TEROo |W teocomarhren) linea pe hs me 
Small or less important schools............... 18, 600 LE NOOO eabes ha abeess- cel page ech 
Schools under Publiccontrol. oil ion. kak. 2s Cele ko ue ak 42,150 Y2 TSO selina he ol aoe ee Wen 
atid-rrantiseloolwncs: tere Leesa tan hk ar nae oes 42,150 PS CACM ra hat ieee lien Pent sae 
Schools under private control. ..... 0.66.0. c cece eee 93, 600 GB OOO Wy nanrenlah vel gra ch kaa ace 
Large or important schools. .................. 75) 000 7 Spi OOO sl). tein tattttese well eet, ts 
Smaller or less important schools: 20. fsa 18, 600 TB 5OCOy Ni texid graeme hen Ce, 
independent boards: (Small)s arpraat 4 tel es Fe ses te ae 18, 600 ES OOOH Seas en eee. 2 eae eee a 
Denominational boards (large). ..........-... 00. rs 75, 000 75 3 OOO levees sav AT oe cee ORS 
CatholicyPoardtofMissionsicpien ce cases os acim enen: 75,000 | 7.56 OOOal tis grein tar asc Shea ae aecsioe: 


District of Columbia. 


Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 

schools.| +44; | Elemen- |} Second- | Col- 

tary. ary. | lege. 
LD SECT OES ATTN DOS AIG Bites OB RORY CEM NG END CENTOS AY ROSIER 4| 1,982 552 429 | I, OOF 
Ware onimportantischOols jis ..Usstin ncyaclesigiasatetsne sees 2s 24| 1,472 42 429 | I, 00% 
small or less important Schools: 00. i eee i es 2 510 GLO tars aed aeaec ees 
SCH OOS TUNGer PIO LLC COMM OL te Berle aici aarti’ so ae Gigs ps 5 6 STON OA nn Rayne 400 | I, 00T 
Pederal: schools nari eee ease laa tots atake Merge ze ee Diller eA ODA eee 400 | I, oor 
Schools under private control (all denominations).............4. 3 5ST 5ST 20 iletaaes 
Latge Orit pontant:SCUOOlS: akties och ee) eon cwis vce I 71 42 29 euener 
SiialVordess important SCHOOIS si ui. Gye ts sees ween 2 510 BT Om| stink egal Scat 
Wiles DG are SpeSINGIUSLIO ONS rans 8 iy ite «ke aes ieeod ae oan se desea 2 510 BLOM acl Pehle Mntegs tpt 
Catholic BoardiOleMissions) =e) o 8 ats. o's). set yole say elie oie se ns 2 510 SLOU iret. wuciotcgeee 
WOLOTEMIDOALOS EAL Gel SCHOOL. ae a. wc ageit,o. Shalokes sie ew Moiese heel ove I Gk 2 | ZOOM earn 
OMS COM VET OL sap 27. Miva Uist ens Were sya a. slsteléngts am.ce ftp Sale I 71 42 Zot ber vases 

e i 
Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control, Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. y e a 

White.| Negro.| Male. | wiate, | demic.| tial, | ture. || work, 
All schoolstn the District. ..h in). sce: . <: 128 35 93 77 51 69 9 I 49 
Large or important schools.......... 117 B5 82 7 40 58 9 I 49 
Small or less important schools......) 11 |...... De aosor II TIN Ol (CARES Rae cet Pa cr 
Schools under public control. ............ | I00 33 8) Di 29 50 TEN CSM 49 
Hederalyschoolsy ce sax, Gita obo oan wien ale 106 33 73 77 29 50 Vel acres A 49 

Schools under private control (all denom- 

INAUONS) 6 verses vse eee teens 22 2 DOG SAE 22 19 2 SAN Shee 
Large or important schools..........| II 2 Oma nisi II 8 2 1g baer ace 
Small or less important schools...... reo erie te Tite 215° II CED apyhecdlbores cam retarece 
White boards, small schools............. biog yy Mena Ds ETE Ouse ese II TRA Aa atx ysaaoe 
Catholic Board of Missions.. Wie Shaeaton’: Lig pene reer see II RBM ered 3 sare aes Wess 
Colored boards, agai SOA IDU Lid Raed IT 2 Dieters II 8 2 T lessee. 
Ba ptisticomVventions? eia.4 ie apices d. eis}? kL 2 al anpee II 8 | 2 tall Aan ee 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 
District of Columbia—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. — Donations. | Other. 
AU SchoolsanitheItstrich vn Mack ate «eek eer $184,070 | $54, 983 $8, 552 $3,694 | $116, 84r 
Large or important schools...............- 181, 238 54, 983 5,720 3, 694 116, 841 
Small or less important schools............ Be Sag SV i wa epee DORON Seet MCN Meh karen rece 
Schools under public control,..............0005 172,257 GT, GEFs lice eee 3, 604 IIO, 580 
‘Rederal’schoolswiwss, hick Hoe ae tone Sete dey 1%2,257 BE O83 dine eee 3, 694 116, 580 
Schools under private control (all denominations).| 11, 813 3, 000 Cobia lace 205 
Large or important schools................ 8, 981 3, COO Bs FeO abrctchae ae 201 
Small or less important schools............ 2832) (ean Seen By Sao thes it emia inaa ir 
White boards, small schools.......... 00000000 Pole egal Maree ae 2, SBBEU ik teen ree eats 
CatholicsBoard of Missions 025% ..8 oe een Dp | attack Fe 2B aa tl ih pene eee 
Colored boards, large school... 6... 1s es 5 QST 3, 000 Fy PEON POR a teats 201 
IBAptistcONVenUOns sane Rene cat aclato. 8, 981 3) 000 Bay PLease ace 261 
Value of property. 
Ownership and control. : 

Total. Plant. Endowment. | Siar 
PAULL SGROOMEL bales IStLCCLi nani neue noite Seat $1, 799, 420 | $I, 344, 826 $330,035 | $124,559 
Warceion important schools. 0 2. ...esaka.2 4056. 1,799,420 | I, 344, 826 330, 035 124, 559 
mallor less aimportant Schools! ur a..vap-.itc 2a sees apn ake eee ors Me cacao s Siege ane eee 
SCHOO Under PUBIC CONMTOL sate alc. 2.2 a nas ies «le I, 750,920 | I, 302, 326 330, 035 I24, 559 
HEderaleSChOOISi = atl ss ede ce I, 756,920 | I, 302,326 330, 035 124, 559 
Schools under private control (all denominations). . 42, 500 G2 SOON Stag onan oe ea ek Sere 
Large or important schools... ... eh ee 42, 500 | AZ, BOO «|. dese seca aene tome bee ct 
Smallrorlessimportant schools. -csancieke eleanor Te ary tore en Mtn cap Melee cal aa aes c 
Wilictesboas ds, SIN GL SChOOUS sae eee | See cee ae pe acco eparen es par eres lca awe let Breen Le 
Catholic Board ‘OfsMissions i. aires stcse saints ced aces cleiarains GRE = Soe eee ae | eran se eS Re aero ee 
Colpred boards. largescnool ... 60! 2. Sees oa tee 42, 500 | ABs, SOD Vries ot oe ay 
Baptists CONV eMUlOnsrrrtamer, fo sero eciat cere Se eee 42, 500 42, 500 | See CO Oe Se aS 

6 

Florida 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of | 

schools.; Total. | Eiemen- | Secon- Col- 

tary. dary. lege. 
LUE SCHOO US AIS ELOUS COLE nats) aH Sree es Sas Ie Ws ee ee 27 | 3,090| 3,204 414 I2 
Pargeorimponcantischoolsss. 1 aa... ere ee ee | O-} 25,393: | rR967 414 r2 
Siiallonlessaniportant:schools:nes...6 saan eee a8 |. TeaOy Ak. sao else. mount oe 
SCHOOUS IU MUCIa PUD IZC COPETO linn he ara. Seek Meee EM ee 7 345 185 148 I2 
Land Ta ntischoolsmaces tart. arta. Nees. ee ee I 345 185 148 i2 
Sopoolstinder privalecomtalen?.c eee anes oo ee -260 | 3,345 | 3,070 BONES com 
arg eondinportante schooler. pre aie eeepc ee eee 8| 2,0481 x, 782 266 | SNae 
Small or less important schools......... Rak eee eet seen LO" eT, 2 O Foal e207 | eur hate nen a pero 
ENRDEPENAENE SCHOO |S x aeRO PED ok TRA Re ae he ae 3 234 234 Rak oe-ae Beene IN eel ea 
argeiorimportanbischools ce oe ee ae ee 2| 206 Pray och san ls eRe 
winallorlessumportantischoolsy ey 4s eee Ls] 28 SEI ar Vanes eas ao 
DenOmInGON ASCLOOlS Eee neta eee ae es St eny: 23) 3,210 | 2,845 OOS a ae 
Warceor importantischoolss:cnntae alte fae ee 6° |. 5; 842 eter 2565| sre 
Small or:less importantischools....)...c/4e.).006 eedees 17} vy BOGS Peeks BOR eee eee Mea 
Under white denomi national OCT S eee eat ea cege RT aN e ahes I7'| 2,304} 2,206 TRC werent 
LEQTOCLOT CML POTLAIt SChOO Stans deen eae ee 4 Fy OLN oT, 108 DRO" cients 
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Counted attendance. 


Ownership and control. ber of 
schools.| a ¢ay Elemen- | Second- | Col- 
E tary. ary. lege. 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. ................ I 404 318 SOs loners 
American Missionary Association (Congregational)........... I 225 210 sao sees Gio 
Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church... . ii 408 359 Tae aaa 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal 
(CHIT CS Ta os eae ES Si gS SSE © GMEES En ot MERE A en I 224 216 Sid iar sai 
MSINGUIOUMLESS: HT POTEGIOL SCNOOUS. iaesictchoin iene syels, «td ee ataue van. ale E3 sli eR MOGs eT POS less keter hwo 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... 3 193 LOGE | teases ee Abeer aime 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church. .. 3 247 CU tol agen aa yea 
Catholic ‘Boardof Missions. 12... .:....-52..3.-:.: Pic Ns int 4 663 6503 = late tate siesta 
- Under Negro denominational boards............00-.00e ee eee 6 747 639 TOSI tint 
MEG GENO ENED ONAN ESCOO US Mie tea sions “sy oat viei's este ns vist) ohe' 8 ores 2 5ST 473 TOS Ae 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.................-.-.04- I 319 240 TO naa 
Baptist ocali Conventions nas. lect soe veh axes oo see I 262 233 DOr lee 
SINGLE OF LESS TIUPOTLANESCHOOIS: . 0. 6 Sie. 0le cle oot viene o ER nk 4 166 TOO a Ecce rete ee 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. ..................0006. I 24 2A | eter rite toes, eee 
Batisteocal: COMVENMONS! a0. te ssid nae ce sles vat neon oes 2 120 HOOT Soe lee eee 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conference....................04. I 22 22st see peels 
Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. - A 
White.| Negro. | Male. | state. | demic,| tial | ture, | work. 
All schools-in the State. ....0...6.++-00+- 182 24| 158 GO| er2A nee TAT 30 5 I6 
Large or important schools.......... 137 7 | 130 49 88 86 30 5 16 
Small or less important schools...... 45 1] 28 9 36 PAC ery 2 er reol|h bam tans 
Schools under public control. ..........-- IB AA\ i Sierrete evens oa 20 I4 I2 Io 4 & 
and-grant schools? io ..6.. 0. ash oc. Bah |e 34 20 14 12 10 4 8 
Schools under private control............| 148 PIN Se 35 | m0} Ig 20 Zz & 
Large or important schools.......... 103 vi 96 29 74 74 20 I 8 
Small or less important schools...... 45 17 28 9 36 AS Wotan Aibs |. aye tee | oie she: 
Independent schools... .. 00... 500 cece ees Py ha leone 24 & 16 I5 6 I 2 
Large or important schools.......... Bor even 22 q 15 13 6 I 2 
Small or less important schools...... ZN eee 2 I I ule net surtee. «Calista nar 
Denominational schools... .......00+++0+- 124 24| 100 30 94| 04 AM Voices 6 
Large or important schools.......... 81 i 74 22 59 61 TAR ae tees 6 
Small or less important schools. ..... 43 17 26 8 Bi 16>" | 5d SA Deedee | a 
Under white denominational boards..... Or 24 67 16 75 71 Orla i Sine 6 
Large or important schools........... 457 a 50 ia 46 37 FA eee 6 
American Baptist Home Missionary So- 
CUB sets Bike AS 8 Aor Bon oc S TSA erates 18 4 I4 I2 OBE eres 2 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
LE VALGODAL) reba trst aii cis jereatetsc\* i ToD beg eee 12 3 9 8 Shel Ecco I 
Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist 
PmiscopalaCimirchan syrah cuando 14 3 II 4 10 13 SaSI Shaman alee 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 13 4 Cole eA 13 4 Gineeeee 3 
Small or lessimportantschools.......| 34 i 17 5 29 6) ied eaten ky seated Paces 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Gpiscopal meet ean, herrea tel Sale. 8 2 6 Sa ace Neale tee olepracens 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Church............. ah ee (0) tere 9 3 6 0) ati op eullccun clliccaoe 
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Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Color. See ends oe 
cone | IK Fe | Aca- | Indus- |Agricul-| Oth 
White. | Negro. | Male aside! device iret tara, Work. 
Catholic Board of Missions. . mae) 17 Bi oe Scien) crete I7 Pole sh eal wey eee te 
Under Negro denominational boards... . eid cae Pec eae bs I4 if iG fal Ra eal brea Rg 
Large or important schools.......... sO «leds ames 24 Ir 73 BAN oak ere pes 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....] 16 ]...... 16 8 ye Pages cy Meee Pe capteaes Oe fear 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. (hal ner cet 8 3 5 poll Ieee thd Were ts cual 
Small or less important schools....... Ox seater 9 ¥ ) leh carmiae poche ade Maree] 
African Methodist Episcopal Church... . te eS nga ee See I {eS oa a ASSAY 2 ce 
Baptist Local: Conventionss............5. AGS aires 4 2 2 ye eas HSER) Okie 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conference... Ailey eee 4 I 3 | Era papeeos eros Cathe Inder he 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. | c 
Total. Tuition. Sera Donations. Piste 
WALL SChOOlS tthe) Staten tne ne eee alee he sitee s $111,169 | $10,716 | $40,769 | $17,377 $42, 307 
Large or important schools. ............... IOI, QOI 9,644 | 33,878 17, 202 Ars, 177 
Small or less important schools............ 9; 268 I, 072 6, 891 175 TAt3o 
Schools under public control........... cece ees FA LOB ie adic oleate hae eu eethe oe remem 34, 108 
Pand-orant schoolst tame. tc dcate oe oo oes 2H), TOSr ym as Oey ancy acct ee ex-ante ea raeel| > ot ceea ete 34, 168 
Schools under private control. .............005. 77, OOL IO, 716 40,769 P75 307, &, 139 
Large or important schools................| 67, 733 9, 644 33, 878 17, 202 7) C09 
Small or less important schools............ 9, 268 1,072 6, 891 175 I, 130 
independent iscnoolss. ace tna: oes. st es 19, 158 TS POS Ne ees 16, 701 Ty 275 
Warge/ordamportant schools: ivy. fs. ms oe 18, 430 G5AG ee aes | 16, 7Or 17 
Small or less important schools............ 728 228 li ccataiec Reece Leh e 500 
Denominational schools. ......... 0.60 even eens 57, 843 9, 534 40, 769 | 676 6,564 
Large or important schools................ | 49, 303 8, 690 33, 878 | 501 6, 234 
Small or less important schools............ 8, 540 844 6, 8914 175 30 
Under white denominational boards........... 33, 306 7, IOI 23, 310 445 2, 480 
Large or important schoois.........0.002... 27, OST 6,567 | 18,279 | 445 1,850 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society . 8, 070 SyAAB TIC AE TOR |. CANOE ae. 522 
ee Missionary Association (Congrega- 
THOMA eee er rns peters seccthlane ¢emaaoepiactede Macc ne 178 2,458 282 
ace as Society of the Methodist Epis- one A be ne 
Comal hiirchiemt. sage oceicree a sie cea este ee aad 238 t, 908 6, 346 6 
Woman ’s Hoine Missionary Society of Method- ee a a ea 
Estab piscopal: Chitche. 4.7 uis ae temkt o> ase ‘ 6, 281 948 SS BuO ve aerctew 23 
Small or less important schools............. 6, 315 504 FOOL |S setae es 630 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
COAL) ety Ciara eer ce tes rasihs ines ns ee Ha Bae eta 1, 835 310 Dp SORS eatin staan a face Oe Sante 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
tetian: ChUrclivw echt es seins. Same I, 150 284 CAELO I ei ARE Ch 630 
Catholicg: Board of Missions: 5... ash dec ea ek Lek oll Parents Foe BBG Yo Bienen eed cae Iti eae 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... 24, 447 2,373 r7, 459 231 : 4 384 
Large or important schools................. CENEEE 2, 123 IS, 5509 56 4, 384 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 18, 702 I, 200 13, 700 56 3, 745 
Baptist Wocal Conventionsies. ct. see. es 3, 522 923 z, OSOd ge Cees : 639 
Small or less important schools............. 2, 225 250 | 1, 800 I75 }. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... DOOM Ne hotel Seto | : PN Raabe ie PE SOY ees 
Baptistavocalé Conventions ticen: once sts as 1,575 200 I, 206 STE en Te 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conference......... ASO 30 AGO Week oie ; : : d j : : ; 
| 


= ' : } 
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Ownership and control. 


Total. 
All schools in the State........ Se Paveh eae ea ot ee $609, 832 
Verge or important Schools.) tones is eens 589, 332 
Small or less important schools............... 20, 500 
SeLoolsumden Public CONETOL. «. 1) hese ce as ssn ee ees I3I, 422 
WMand-srantschools, fi ir siiee sick dake vote es 131, 421 
Schools under private control. .........0.00 00s ee 478, 41 
Ware Orit portant SCuagls). wir danden ccs east 457, QII 
Small or less important schools............... 20, 500 
Unde pandent SCHOO Is ipes oie teckel ue aia orsis (oe |F hscao nes 85,875 
Up Latgeor important schools) gos. 2c cans Ae 85, 875 
Siail or less im portame schools, Sic, bes Wale. lates s Usten ye 
DDenomingiron aU Schools reel g-te titss haere ese 392, 530 
Larse Gramportant schools) |. 4 ga: <i. 30% 062 as 372, 036 
Small or less important schools............... 20, 500 
Under white denominational boards................ 3IT, 530 
Large or important schools........ Sh Selene ee 304, 036 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society........ 80, 158 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 49, 300 
Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
CURES On A ashs area ON ni Aten cas A Neary eae IOI, 578 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Methodist 
HaseO pall CHUPehan i eon at serecia lt sok enw 73, 000 
“Small or less important schools... ......4.+44-. 7, 500 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 3, 500 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
CUTTY shee oe EO AU ocr ene Se ares 4, 000 
Catholic Board of Missions.................0...05. (*) 
Under Negro denominational boards............... SI, 000 
EGY OC. OT AMLPOTLANE SCNOOMS ais veitla «vdieo ove dine ss 68, 000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 43) 000 
Baptistylocal ConventtOns ial ai wwcecc. ccs salem ee 2 25, 000 
Small or less important schools... .........-4.. I3, 000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... I, 500 
Baptist Wocal-Convertttonsy io. can vee onset yes 2 = IO, 000 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conference............ I, 500 
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Value of property. 


Plant. 


$598, 674 
578, 174 
20, 500 
Doh 9 42I 
13 I, 421 
407, 253 
446, 753 
20, 500 
79; 875 
79; 875 


ee 


Endowment. sea 
$6, 000 $5, 158 
, C00 5, 158 
satetnn Ala Bees: 
6, 000 5, 158 
SS, 1000) Vie eiedaade 
O,1000" |Sisniieeee 
ata Oe ee 5,158 
SERA hase 5, 158 
yen ea Gal aoe 5,158 
Seong atte biaiore 5,158 
bora renee cats 5,158 


Ce eee er Cece ee ae a Se 


ee ee ec er? 


a es ec ar) 


ee eer? 


ee ee eee er ec ar? 


1 Figures not available. 
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Georgia. 
Counted attendance. 
ber of 
0 
Ownership and control. p pees ame, Picea Sane Col 
tary. dary. lege. 

ALU SCROOLS AONE, Stale = GIN esas ein Nene ob eee eae 79 | 11,970; 9,592 | 2,220 I40 
vargevornimportant SCHOOIGHE. . 25 yamciae nase 2 2 selmi 39 | 8,208 5,923 | 2, 226 149 
pmMalltorlessimportantiscugolsin. Seieel hier eee oh ee 40 | 3,672 | 3,669 BAIaeoze 
Schoolsander, public controlcnerece. 2s i cone leatecins re ima tae deer I 390 280 FLO") scyeee 
Wand-erant.schoolsaanweetce ose Lee ee eS amar I 390 280 ELON peas 
SCHOOLS UN OCIA ILUGLENCONTTOL ame elec cls, tapmieia saan csct Nene roe 78 | 11,580 |. 9,312 | 2,119 149 
Warzeorumiportant SChOOIS inc. oc.0citaedtc bel. cheb ics ante ahaa 38 | 7,908 | 5,643 | 2,116 r49 
simallor lessamportantischools! «nh Jcmigess ossicles rae 40 | 3,672 | 3,669 Eh Mere he 
UNde Pendent: SCHOOIS: vere Aap y eeed acs a ee 6 Rake oes he ey eae oe aI |= 2,054>\" 2, 227 383 44 
Warge orimportant SCHOOISt,.... octet re tyte er: Ogres area 6| 1,358 934 380 44 
Small or less important schools.............. mai Cats 3 Ts) |-' 35296 |* ‘x, 203 BT ee eee 
DEN AMI NOtlONdL OATES ma. me oe vee re na Re ON 57. | .8,.9207\- 7,085 "7, 730 05 
arg cor ii poktall tiSCHOOlS Hse ane se ea itttscysicts nie sean are 32 | 6,550} 4,709] 1,736 105 
Smalliomlessamportantischoolss-n mew. sews ener sce 2S 2, SOM a2) COR ace ee eel emer 
Under white denominational boards... 0.0.0.0. 00 e cee 39 | 7,037 | 5, 500 T, 382 95 
USAT OCLOTIUIN POLLAN SCHOOIS= Pietro at eee fain ONE eee 725 Ve 5 AGS Ia GNOSO ue race 95 
American Baptist Home Mission Society..................... 5 | 1,287 | 700 478 49 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)............ 2 A74 432 6 pa es 3 
American Missionary Association (Congregational)............ 6| 1,459 | 1,167 Pie VP cha tnne 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church... 7 | 3,564 | 1,322 DAG ee ete 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church... 2 382 128 222 32 
Methodist Episcopal:Churchtsouth: 2-0-4020. ..2 denne os I 202 82 106 14 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
CUGIENG sete cars ek VGl Momcttitet ns ote oma hore ele ee 2 Alok (ole etelan asi ane no 
SING OF Less ani p Ovlant SCHOOUS..- ou enh. cos ha ae UA) OT; OOBN ATs OO ne tents alt ema 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)............ 2 | 211 SIT we ace ee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church... 4 223 PE catia eee ero 
CatholiexBoard of: MissionS ite: .1, seater tone oases ts 7 | Tpt7O | Wek Oats ce eee 
Under Negro denominational boards. .................000200- 18 | 1,889 | I, 525 354 ro 
TEGNGEOPAMPONIANE SCHOOLS Bonn) Cone tii teen Pe om Va ok ig 753 354 Io 
African Methodist Episcopal Church..............0.000.00005 3 710 402 2098 10 
ColorediMethodist, Episcopal Church eset... eee eee I 128 120 ‘chalice 
BaptistiComventionsttsn-ni Saewsne oe ra< cn een 3 279 231 pcorupens 
SiLGLAOTMeSSMLPOTIANE SChOOISEstna |e ee eters sonra kets If 772 Bi i Werk per eae | ee 
Baptist local Con ventionsmenr:.o5-tastr mule a oa 9 672 OF es car. eee 
Colored’ Methodist. bpiscopaluChurch. sass aac. ee I 20 ZOr |x Sees 
peventieDayeAGventistChirchinn sain eri Eee nen ae x Bo | 3G" medrese 


1 Does not include Thayer Home students who are counted with Clark University. 
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=o 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Color. 
Total.| 
White. | Negro 
PALE SCHOOUS DE MNENSLALS fetes as ons visa ss ss 570 | I50| 420 
Large or important schools. . Blinc dare) Oa Malle aie os 
Small or less important schools. . IIg T7 |) 102 
Schools under public control.............. QT oN Shes tays 2r 
Land-grant school. . FASS Wotan ese ed Pasar ee 21 
Schools under private Conttol gees ii tice 549 | 150 | 300 
_ Large or important schools. . 430 | “133 | 207 
Small! or less important schools. . II9 17 | 102 
Independent schools.........-.0+-+0+055. 97 29 68 
Large or important schools. . abel = SoS 29 | > 27 
Small or less important schools....... Aa Alisees se 4I 
Denominational boards...) 5... 0.6. kee 452 | I2r| 331 
Large or important schools. . 2.) 374 | FO4 | 270 
Small or less important schools....... 78 17 61 
Under white denominational boards...... BRR) Tare |r 234 
Large or important schools. . UCTS lie LOA arr 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 106 50 56 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Episcopal). ..:.....- 06sec essere ee ZO aes 29 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
gtegational).........-... 0... eee eee 68 32 36 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian (HIRD Meee Ri he eee BOtalisttressts le 59 
Freedmen’ s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church..............-..++5 23 9 14 
Methodist Episcopal Church South...... 19 6 13 
Woman’s Home Missionary. Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church...... II 7 4 
Small or less important schools.. 40 i 23 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
ID DISCOPAI) Me matte le Mel oie wns teh 2) es Onietecsaes 9 
Board, of Missions for: Freedmen of the 
Presbyteriatl Carel ic eee een of Sie toe- cs 8 
Catholic Board of Missions.............. 23 17 6 
. Under Negro denominational boards. . OGyN craters 97 
Large or important schools.. i fehl eee oe 59 
African Methodist Episcopal Church... Atlee ees 41 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. ilatoa ces 5 
Baptist Conventions. ...........+.+4++- Si Wall eaten 13 
Small or less important schools. . Ge enenss 38 
Baptist Local Conventions. .. eM SA || Seer oys 34 
Colored Methodist Episcopal ‘Church... Diller 2 
Seventh Day Adventist Church......... PAE Sort 2 


46927°—Bull. 38—17——24 , 


Sex. Kind of work. 
Fe- Aca- dus- icul- 

Male: | Sale, |/demie, | tal) easel, | woe: 
173| 397 | 446| 50 Teh 
T47 | 394) 333 46 6 66 
26 93-1. 243 4 I I 
soy, 4 IO 7 if 3 
17 7 ee <e) 7 I 3 
156 | 393) 430| 43 6| 64 
130 | 300] 323} 39 5 63 
26 | 93} 113 4 I I 
27 70 81 6 ih 9 
16 40 43 Bil eeaxenee 8 

II 30 38 r I I 
T29| 323 | 355 37 ) 55 
II4 | 260| 280 34 5 Gs 
15 63 75 EMIS y Gemoln Cree 
QI | 204| 277) 33 5 40 
85 | 230| 237) 33 5 40 
26 80 67 2 31 

7 22 21 6 I I 

I5 53 55 ol eA Sete 5 

15 44 56 Qyillecort: I 
14 9 ie Peraad er Ta ecgateors 

8 II I4 3 I I 

Bee reese II 2 toh eae I 
6 34 GONE iesossysll cae ier coll Strtet ter 

2 7 CVn Mele Seale cast 

4 4 Bis eer evencusillogvex seats |ieresscaite 
Beckers 23 Diemer tars ieestcpate Altes cists 
38 59 78 Hal eae I5 
29 30 43 Tip Sicyos sts 15 
2 20 DORIS aiorta|loo Gn.0 15 

2 3 SO ciate ea\\sdehele a » |e pateisen 

6 7 12 Ton eeviysue al atieat es 

9 20 35 AB Gh mec fanaet 

9 25 31 Ze Wes al Pets cc 

are siete 2 Biol eemewe rors ete eels lua 
Sotercasca 2 Piel Caden liad callin ovr a8 
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Ownership and control. 


Income for current expenses. 


Total Tuition. 
VALLISSCROOUSSB NRE SIL Lem ret te ee ieies. ati ces hohe $365,105 | $54, 308 
Large or important schools................ 330, 4OI 46, 181 
Small or less important schools. ........... 34, 704 8, 217 
Schools under public cowtrol............00 ee eee 555300 eieee ee 
atiGecran tSCHoOlsean rie. es scares we sine oe BEA OO slliotenc esr ees 
Schools under private control. .......-+.++.005- 3390, 730 54, 398 
Large or important schools. ............... 305, 032 40, 181 
Small or less important schools............ 34, 704 8, 217 
Wide PCNUENE SCHOOUS, Saree eae) S25 unio Sone eee = 72, 858 2, 433 
Large or important schools. ............... 55 7a4 8,171 
Small or less important schools............ L750 Ss 4, 262 
Denominational boards. ....... 002.0. .0escneees 260, 845 41, 9O5 
Large or important schools................ 249, 209 38, O10 
Small or less important schools............ 17,549 3,955 
Under white denominational boards........... 232, 376 33, 039 
Large or important schools. ...............- 224, 294 32,794 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 81, 573 12, 790 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
COP AN) se each ra ayes eee cadence: ot oP teaestcy ones 16, 072 T5792 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- | . 
tonal) peri ase cae aes seks» See ees 33, 583 £0, 712 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian, Church) si...) Baincn StS Seen cee: Ig, 082 3,070 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
cCopalCRurche sg. wren ae tina re seers 43, 714 3,994 
Methodist Episcopal Church South........... 23, 050 650 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church................ F220 ion wee 
Small or less important schools............. 8, 082 845 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episco- 
ali cteasret tae pose cote etetaiNe ise taken 29732 635 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
CenlaniCuirehs- soy cy veut ak ree oe I, 110 210 
Catholic Board of Missions.......... She ahte 4; 840") aectamee come 
Under Negro denominativnal boards.......... 34, 472 &, 326 
Large or important schools..........+++++-+ 25, 005 5, 210 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 17, 448 3, 454 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... 2, 000 500 
Baptist Comventionsyas 9. secures o omits 55557 1, 262 
Small or less important schools. ............ 9, 407 3, 110 
Paptishecall Conventions. 05. -00..5 dee 8, 667 2, 760 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . Les 300 roo 
Seventh Day Adventist Church.............. 500 250 


Church 
boards. 


$128, 360 


w& 

ial 
~I 
Oo 
K=) 


Donations. 


$83,185 | $00,159 


Ir, 068 3, 850 
47, 181 13,074 
36, 488 10, 874 
10, 693 2,200 


15,973 21,905 
9,757 1, 443 
2,934 664 
2,993 T, 933 

800 29, 620 
2, 500 I, 400 
ve 6l= @ be 1 eer eee eee 
250 | aa A AtieiS 6 
DEO ets cepa cares 


2, 475 2, IOI 
435 1, 966 
Sere pes AR a 
I25 I,650 
125 1,650 
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Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


Total. Plant. Endowment. Other 
property. 
All schools im the State... 1.1.20. 162s eee cence $2, 715,990 | $1, 851, 302 $554, 508 $10, 120 
Large or important schools..................... 2,638, 690 | 1,774, 002 854, 568 IO, 120 
Small or less important schools. ................ 77, 300 Gr gptele oid arse RRO is OR OTS 
Schools under public control...........0..000 eee eee 68, 449 OSK AAD A eee ed Meee eee 
and-eTatit SCHOOL) 2c dels eleitars emis eaten 68, 449 OSS AAG Ut rratatiee ctor ne tise aa 
Schools under private control...........-6..2 eee eee 2,047,541 | 1,782,853 854, 505 IO, 120 
Large or important schools.................--... 2,570,241 | 1,705,553 854, 508 IO, 120 
Small or less important schools. ................ 77 300 Fa eOO lee eereties eect | nite cela 
Independent schools... ... 0... ..205+see cee eeeeee q.. 493, 073 390, 491 LOR RTOGE ane as 
Large or important schools. .................... 454; 773 351, 591 TO} 192 (Pee sean 
Small or less important schools. ................ 38, 900 BOPOCO |e aa Mercer ake ees 
Denominational boards... ......-.+.0++02 +02 t eens 2,153,808 | T, 392, 362 751, 350 IO, 120 
Latge or important schools. ..0...2.........0.0. 2,115,468 | 1, 353, 962 751, 386 10, 120 
Smail or less important schools. ................ 38, 400 Fedora | eee Meme Dy tel bene See ae 
Under white denominational boards................ I, 912,068 | 1,176,162 720, 386 IO, 120 
Large or important schools. ........2.000.000000- I, 902,008 | 1, 166, 162 720, 386 IO, 120 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 621, 624 556, 818 54, 686 10, 120 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). . 56, 500 SOSEOO | Acree tert aan spell ops nmterartahe 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 133, 900 DAGVOCO™ |: oietnes craters certo eare 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
(Unies Ts AAR eo Ie AIL” Cine as ei ae a aes re Ol, 444 OU Aaa le scamteteatoelerers as cetera tos 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
(CPTI ED era 4 geri 4s eee inc One CRC Reo me 859, 200 212, 500 CAO 7 OOnI Ns aa me was 
Methodist Episcopal Church South................ 125, 000 100, 000 BRMOOO! ete 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Bisco pal Cmte ning mrss cesta selsr icin eyyire ele: 15, 000 TIRROOO' emnese cae stetces | siete per Rea 
Small or less important schools. ........+..-++++- IO, 000 TOSOCO™ Cesare nate celtics stan ates 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). . IO, 000 LON OOO A aici ose Pog tap ecto aoas 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterain 
STs ee ret ee aay aie [a Banatete ccahos ove. linleiwin' aval aca! ale ohei|eyisyaueho guarsceuetel| austere eueter overs 
Catholic Board of Missions..............0.00e0e00s (CR) Srarenll Ba ee cere <b he eater eta oes La cnorectee = 
Under Negro denominational boards............... 241, 200 210, 200 BS ROOOS\avetcteeys <ichers 
Large or important schools. ...... 2.0000 ee eee eeee 212, 800 187, 800 ZR OOO am oases 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 180, 300 155, 300 BISOOOH| wihiasssersee ee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.............. 6, 000 (iret clobl ls cof yc tsseetasy) Hl Sean Oe 
BB list: COMVEMUIONS cca ene ve 8d) Tae siele n= oiee)> eve! eiele 26, 500 2 OMB OOM seratar a tecortece | Sloree Te sions ay 
Small or less important schools... ......+..00++5: 28, 400 25 SAHOO iat eeneaie Oe |Pieic cd s.otetere 
Baptist Local Conventions. ......-.....--++--e0e 25,900 BS OOON| sp temetta tetlatye:|Srckoh or leys reve 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.............. 2, 500 DEC OO Metis | eeieite ees 6 
Seventh Day Adventist Church............6. 0.22 ecwet ccc eccleceee sees ce elee eerste cersleseeereees 


1 Figures not available. 
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Table VL.--PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 
Kentucky. 
Counted attendance. 
ip and er of 
5 €: 
Ownership and control. Seni. Total. Grae press Hnas oe 
| 
AVL SCHOOIS ct9Uat eS Tate ee eae: eases tie mene R= vi Coie patie. icteae eine S| 1, 4FO)\\ 32, 225 BOG ss Basie: 
Large or important schools. ......- 01-06-06 sees eee eens: 7 780 486 BOA al a2. tees 
Sinalhon lessamportant Schools: svc se. ct eee sal ayia It 630 629 vee Cop ee 
Schools under public control. .......... 0.0 e pee eee et BGR RE or I 234 108 B20 Nenprese 
Wand-<craniscnoolsim ni can ease ee Se Rae GeO es x | 234 108 1263/5 cee 
Schools ander Pp 1uate CONLOL coc oy 2 = eles etapa e > Woe haggis Sie cere 17 | 1,176 | 1,007 } TOO sl acess 
Large or important schools. .......... 06.060 sees sree ees 6 | 546 378 LOG pes ce 
Smalllor lessutmportant SCHOOIS sl eiisss wealecisjeraptied a yale ates Ir 630 629 Els ats 
Ude Pen genrk: SLROOUS hate Rte isi eae 88 eco fy oe ere EEO eA IP : 177 | 122 GF eames 
Large or important Beco se ae: Qc I rO04 49 Bile aden 
Sinalliom less important SCHOO]S mac isan cats a 2 738 #7 Buclabevbier ic! carafe Avia 
Denominational schools. .......0000 0 cence cee Wiis: te I4 099 885 TEA rds 
Parceroigd et por tam ti SCMOOIS wears cate. \xrateaedei a emme kt ae oie tee 5 442 | 329 Io pvel Beare 
Simall-or lesswmportant,schools. cya. st cy ivy are cen 9 557 556 ie | one ee 
Under white denominational boards........ 00.0.0 eee eee ee ees IO 904 SII O 3c cee 
DONG CORI DOULAID SCROO IS wie Gini Gate lcs els Se TD ee 4 398 305 O9G\ 5. tee 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...............-.... i 130 86 Aaah aes 
American Missionary Association. 2-200. -4- +++. esp cepa eS 170 137 Baill Nga ees 
Board of Missions for Freédmen of the Presbyterian Church... 2 98 7382 PAO we ter ae 
SMALNOL TESS ONG POTLENL SCHOOUS 00. clei «teed eso riage sie ees 6 506 FOO Aca tet elec gee 
CAtholiceboard ofsMissions.. < sarct: on easton cee eae ee aimee 6 | 506 | SOO Mie oh me eae 
Under Negro denominational boards............+.++-2++000- 4 95 74 ZT |S esiee 
LEGG ELOUAIME PATLANE SCHOOI Ses aicle nis or peeke ep epee oem eek uegsstome ES 44 24 2OMe Arc 
AificammMersodist Si piscopali Zions tsi pee eles ee eis ee Te 44 24 BOR ae Naas 
SUNIL ON NESS 21 POTIONE SCHOOIS: Veh tnyn = = cia os ain ee trae 3 Sr 50 Tlie 
Airican Methodist sh piScopal cam sets auarat teat che ope ance I B35 32 Rie Bocas 
jrocalabaptisuconmven tions wes im: aaa ot wei re ee a emcee 2 ié DO etre teal eee 
: a 
‘Teachers and workers. J 

Ownership and control, Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. (® | | : S: 
White.| Negro.) Male. | ace, | demic. | trial (tral ars 
All schools in the State. . weit 93 26 67 41 52 | 66 9 2 16 
Large or important schools.......... 74 £6: 58 37 37 40 0 2 I4 
Small or less important schools...... IO.|, | x0 9 A Is ip Ah Bebe eae 2 
Schools under public control. ............ TOW ok LSS rosea Gh 7 0 ti“ 2 5 
Wandecrant:scuools,. cs a-itee cere Aye lhees eee: Be) 12 Tal 9 4 I 5 
Schools under private control............| 74 2 48 29 Ag (ao. ae 5 I Tr 
Large or important schools.......... 55 16 39 25 30} 40 5 I 9 
Small or less important schools...... I9 LO 9 4 faa ea ona Alea 2 
Independent schools. ...0..0....00es20eeee 19 8 II r0 OlaeeaO . I 9 
Large or important schools.......... I5 8 7 8 i 4 3 I 7 
Small or less important schools...... ‘Alcea nee 4 2 2 Ben ie Inet 5 aad 2 
Denominational schools. ............+.+-- 55 Is 37 IQ 3 BT Bee be 2 
Large or important schools.......... 40 8 32 17 | 23 | 36 opine aaa 2 
Small or less important schools...... 15 ae) 5 2 13 Tere cote ee ee eee 
Under white denominational boards..... 44 13 | 20 | rs 2 40 Zbl 2 
Large or important schools........... 34 & 26 Tho eer 30 Baliga 2 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.| 15 hes 7 0 6 Ir Dale ante 2 

American Missionary Association........ Io ff 3 2 | 8 ro |. Peseta tek ane 


—— 
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‘Teachers and workers. 


Color. oex. Kind of work. 
Ownership aod control. 
Total.| . Rerke 
White,|Nearo.| ate. | 2%. | gASt. [ingur| ‘cate | Other 
ural 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the . 
Presbytemian Church. si:< ccna sie vere Gey aehce 9 4 is Olah ge eel Neoiesk tet drones 
Small or less important schools....... Io MOU aaceale ie aye Io TOA Stayer oils teh eee ck ooo ce 
Catholic Board of Missions............... Io POS eee ar re 10 TOuliontroaall. SiS Tie | bee sane 
Under Negro denominational boards....| II |...... II 4 7 TTA Aeagalentntalewe sae 
Large or important schools........... ON a atacs 6 2 4 Ova\ starter pail ean pet Sieh eok loka 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion....... Onl Sesion 6 2 4 Oallccetrackall -sepdiaieiaeee. ce 
Small or less important schools....... Yga eh ioes 5 2 3 Sul bcbeeacleal eccate etve!l ane ae aks 
African Methodist Episcopal............. Ball sete dei 3 I 2 Falter teatro tech. ase 
Local Baptist conventions. .............. Cy | eontsaairaes 2 I I DAN Mes egpec als tats LEE (Meee 5! 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. eee Donations. Peles 
PAS CHOOUS CTE TNE SLOG as beep ce afepon-y Hod) See iat odes =) = $70, 876 $7,086 | $20, 591 $6, 048 $35, O51 
Large or important schools................ 64, 686 6, 786 16, 731 5,998 35, 171 
Small or less important schools. ........... 6, 190 goo 3, 860 950 480 
Schools under public control..........6...5005: 22, 327 430: \oeuivavcn tas Whine eae 4 2, 888 
Wand=rrant SCHOOIS s frre ite ee fare ioe ese el 22; 327 AZO) ise a chet aay Oe es 21, 888 
Schools under private control. ..........-+.+05 48, 549 7, 247 20, 501 6, 948 13,703 
Large or important schools. .............-. 42, 359 6, 347 16, 731 5, 998 13, 283 
Small or less important schools. ........... 6, 190 goo 3, 860 950 480 
Unde pendent SChOGis) iwesn ofc klocls oie eale sien sce 20, 351 TETSOR on eee ee 5, 008 13, 404 
Large or important schools................ 19, 671 E780) ea eae oon 4, 898 12, 984 
_. §mall or less important schools............ C808 repre geet aioe 200 480 
Denominational schools... ........000 ce eee eee 28, 198 5,458 20, 591 T, 850 209 
Large or important schools. ............... 22, 688 4) 558 16, 731 I, 100 299 
Small or less important schools............ 5, 510 goo 3, 860 RS Ooi ne a cies 
Under white denominational boards........... 22, 377 4, 281 17,740 57 209 
Large or important schools...........+++5+- Ig, 867 4, 281 15, 230 57 209 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... II, 308 I, 563 Ga GuAE Ahastertnrts « 171 
American Missionary Association.............. 5,559 2, 082 3, 292 57 128 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
Petia CIE ae. aa sii tree in Adie ae,» eyer enous | 3, 000 636 DE BOARS C25 oo SR 
Small or less important schools. .........+.-. Pn WON ain & Sea 2 GROW toa e elvis Mies Pee 
Catholic Board of Missions... .22.............. DiRT Oley ean 2 DETOX \NWSMIE Rie. SARE ne eet eee ce 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... 5, 821 tay 2, 851 FIT OG TRS pee 
Large or important schools...........+++4+- 2, 82I 277 I, 501 FOGG: | -eaheak es 
African’ Methodist Episcopal Zion............. 2, 821 277 I, 501 £043 ees: 
Small or less important schools............. 3, 000 900 T, 350 EO: We setee i 
African Methodist Episcopal...............-- I, 500 150 TPSCO! Wn ae area cere 3 
PocalBantistsconventons ii is... sels oo ceva I, 500 GSO MMA cee ees TOR ty ch ig hae 


—— 
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Value of property. 


Ownership and control. j 
Total. Plaut. Endowment. oe. 
LAUDS CHO OLSALINOLN ERS TONS olctee cle erode 2:2 = yin caer «eV $824, 248 $555, 086 $250, 208 $18, 204 
Warge oriniportant Schools. 20s... 2c secs 4. oe 798, 848 530, 286 250, 208 18, 264 
Small or less important schools. ................ 25, 400 Zi MOOR aT ee Ree eet 
Schools under public control... 6... cece ete ee 150, 700 TORT OOS rn Re oor ea eee 
MANS rAnCSGHOOIS Meret ene oC. ote en bie nedee 156, 700 LAA (0.2m ceatn es tee amen es Se 
Schools under private control.............+ 1205. cars 607, 548 398, 956 250, 298 | 18, 2064 
Large or important schools. ................-+.. 642, 148 373, 580 250, 298 18, 264 
Small or less important schools. ................ 25, 400 Cee Kolo Ey pag pers) ashe eam ee Oe 
independent: Schools men cmt eee aoe <b eterc se Sen Sion 520, 098 201, 136 250, 298 18, 264 
Large or important schools... s.c525..605 2 e<8s se 519, 498 250, 936 250, 298 18, 264 
Small or less important schools...............4. IO, 200 TO) 20H Sr whence Tt eee eee 
Denominationalischoo|sr ma tems S08 > ane oe se ae 137, 850 E97, OBO toe eee eal aan ne 
Large orimportantschools 4.5 oak vite te: 122, 650 E2SPO SOM s satay cook aes eee ee 
Small or less important schools. ................ 15, 200 TS ZOOS |S oscayek oe ee 
Under white denominational boards..............-. IIO, O50 TLO, O50 Ae kate ea a TT 
LANGE Or. 7 portant SCROOIS Mane .e co ase tes G22 na IIO, 050 LEO! O50) $5 tate eee tee ee 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 60, coo GO; OOOR |S ne eee eee ae eae 
American Missionary Association. . 39, C00 GOOG Nc ssicewionge Sle Re eee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian. | 
CHUL ee se RE Mia hehe eae II, 050 EL O5 ON occas wee eee 
Small or less important schools............---- (Rs eee ee re Pees st 
Catholic Board of Missions. : si. .2-cas-- 52-2 (eaten Coser coe Cone ean ete 
Under Negro denominational boards............... 27, 500 Bis BOOS |. cre Rene ae ee eee 
Large or amportant schools... ooo vn 0. oe. 12, 600 EZ, COON Fe tn che ts aca ee ee 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion.................. 12, 600 E2000. 2 = ee a te eee ee 
Small or less important schools. ................- I5, 200 wale 0(0 Se UG si i ame A I ose 
African’ Methodist Episcopal. 3. 9h). 0.6.050.0 055 7, 000 Ty COON caus ee a tae 
Local Baptist-conventions oN. .0. Of 02. 8, 200 ES FEP YS Cla ae MER, SUNS hea ac 5 
Loutsiana. 
Counted attendance. 
5 Num- Ese 
Ownership and control. ber of 
schools. Total. Elemen- | Second- | Col- 
y : ta ary. lege. 
: + 
Alp schools” tigi Stale: vc. 22... MeBEst 1.00832 a 65! 9,370| 8650| 687| 24 
Large or important SCHOOIS a. Bitenc Gree enn. ae eee 14 |* 3,032 | 2, 372 6306 24 
Small or tess important schools...........0.0....0....00. 5rj} 6,338! 6,287 BE sees 
Schoo lSMind ci PUD UCICO MEO tains = ee eee ine ee fi 160 ro2 Eretills scp 
MP ANGZPrantSCHOO IR UeRe Se cies Meee ieee eee sat ie 160 102 EEoSE  feydidse ch 
SChOOTS Un derepasUOLeCONUO) men eR eA he 64 | 9,210 | 8, 507 629 24 
Larpe'or tupartent SeHOGis...: 208 altel Sees. te m3 | 2, 872 2, 270 578 24 
Smalllor less amportant'schoolsi.¢ =. yuh cs 2ASs aa oe sr | 6,338 , 287 Ad. ioe! 
Independent schools saw. = tet ee OS, ee ee 7 702 671 Ei as ae 
DRarge.or important) schools... wes co eine Soe 2 220 189 3 i 
small orless important schools Set. 420. fei oe oe 5 A82 FS ets hate 
DENORTANGUOMOUSGROOIST ee tem erate, <2). Pay ee S| aes 508 7,586 508 ee 24 
Varceiouimportant schoolse. ... 20 eee tee 2 kee ae 2,652 | 2, 081 547 24 
Snialloriless important schools)... 5.5) 4 4 | 46| 5,856] 5,805 5I 
Under white denominational boards......................2.. 391 5,0741 5,476 | 474 a 24 
Largeor iin Ponape school eo wie te “6 | 3,705.) 1,207 474 24 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.................... 2 572 435 133 4 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). .......... tb e781 9644 poe ry 


1 Figures not available. 
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Louisiana—Continued. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 
schools.| ota. ges Sor fe. 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal Church. ..... 2 645 498 138 9 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
ee RTS icon Pea nee nd ra Cet OER SER PEND cre ceia as 5 I (CRY TPR Ppa See Ca Se 5 
MalLOr lessam portant SCROOIS Mat nsccin se | cede a ciaio soe 01s is I LALO ache talk ees 
Satholienboard ol Missions. Lonas eG os cabin ghia etek me 2 a s ue PU A Denes ie Peer 
ieuibheran sb0arg Or WUSSIONS. Na jaceh ees ca seer onieenice es | Sulit O37. Peers On 7h Sieh Ep es 
Under Negro denominational boards............0.-4e00sees I8 | 2,534| 2,410 g #2) 48 ee 
Large oramportant schoolsin 2 tha. oe. ccd sek Oa 3 het oes G 557 784 Va Wie 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. ................20--05. I 142 116 DOF ana 
Baptist Vocalonventionsacnie.. eee ole Pree ae B 551 522 PX) arte 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church..............0..00.0005- I 164 146 BO ras /-tats 
Small or less important schools............ =i Wy A aA ee TB i D077 | BOZO st aaa 
baptist: Local, Conventions incase eta ne reat eles as es EZ |). 26771" 2626 ied eee 
Teachers and workers. 
Ousstrship andicontcol Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. : 
White. Negro.| Male. | state. | demie.| trial, | ture. | work. 
PL SCHOOUS LARC SIAL tie wen eve lee Ne 25 UIMNT G2 |e LO Sus O26 | ar 223) |. 270 25 2 Ig 
Large or important schools.......... 160 40 | 120 65 OS seul EA. 25 B 19 
Small or less important schools...... 165 92 73 Aram per ale ee oe a Gm cdtaeers pal oe 
Schools under public control. ............ Ne Rd oD AW 23 I4 9 12 5 2 4 
Wand-erantischoolsii yy .evles ce... P3en linenen ek: ae 14 9 12 5 2 4 
Schools under private control..............| 302| 132} 170 88 | 214} 2067 BOR to ack. r5 
Large or important schools.......... 137 40 97 51 86 | 102 20a\ ke hams 15 
Small or less important schools...... 165 92 73 BF epl2rl a TOS | eee Roa cc sty. leas ae, 
dgge pendent SCHOOLS wait: Gants sala) ieee ve 2 Ey Mahe eaa 34 I2 22 28 al art I 
Large or important schools.......... TOM Seas 19 8 II 13 Ru ieeee I 
Small or less important schools...... Sat te oe 15 4 II nae bs eerie acter acl aera th 
Denominational schools... ............++- 208 (eng2\ 130 VOW TOL ee sO SL ae els I4 
Large or important schools.......... 118 40 78 43 715 89 Si" eta ere 14 
Small or less {mportant schools. ..... 150 92 58 23itl da TT hs MA PUN OBI Ree PONS 2 orlf aotte stole 
Under white denominational boards..... 193 | 132 Or 50 | 143| 166 TOT age rots I4 
Large or important schools........... go 40 50 34 56 63 al iowa. I4 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.| 26 ste) 16 13 13 24 pl apa Weenies 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
(HC SEELE OSE ae ian opal Ns Seal a 30 17 13 13 17 17 RH NO ere 9 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist 
BpiscopaliC much’ smile ser. i ene 28 9 19 8 20 22 2 lace 3 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 6 4 be [tae Onl vac AB etal a 2 
Small or less important schools....... I03 92 II 16 Seal TOR eeepc se nally Sparse aSeene 
Catholic Board of Missions. . ey cd meee: CO Beats bac 83 Boke db ccepel ws Ayala Soe 
Lutheran Board of Missions. . et 20. 9 II 16 4 Plog hc ee oe ee acre 
Under Negro denominational boards... .. Uf Ale ee 75 26 49 7 hl Sa? | each 
Large or important schools........... Zor eta inen 28 9 I9 20 Da aeeeae ligey aes 
African Methodist Episcopal Church... . Goiue rea 6 za B Oy bee orcs eee a eat ace 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. LS Wheres 5 3 12 13 fl leg aes |. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church... . iW se Mere 7 3 4 ial ake ate lie Pech hs 
Small or less important schools....... TON cesta 47 iy 30 ATA Bs esi ee | paca cared 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. Prisfat Dost ei 47 17 30 7A pal eda Rien Es 


1 The 175 pupils of Peck Home are also students of New Orleans University. 
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Income for current expenses. 
Cwnership and control. ‘ ; 
Total. Tuition. leer | Donations. | Bees se 
ALL TSCROON SWAIN: SLAC ssa. Midas alae tarete «cain has $153, 415 | $28,721 | $67, 408 $7, 533 $40, 453 
Large or important schools. ............... 102, 930 19, 986 31, 068 5,273 46, 603 
Smiall or less important schools. ........... 50, 485 8,735 36, 340 2, 560 2, 850 
Schools under public control...........-..2245- 31, 384 282 Nee WRAL LIC EE uate hey oe 3L, 102 
Wand -prant. SCHOO. Watawe gcc iets ere see 3x, 384 282\"| Sam reeks eae ais 31, 102 
Schools under private control...........0+-.++:/s 122, 031 28, 439 67, 408 7, 833 18, 351 
Large or important schools................ 71, 546 IQ, 704 31, 008 B273 I5, 501 
Small or less important schools Pee 50, 485 8, 735 36, 340 2, 560 2,850 
independent: schoolsyy Ve com. diets oe, ale sis ss ocenthons wil 10, 832 PES ROR che Beier 4, 551 4,730 
Large or important on Laeiey ats (ac eee eae ec 5, 446 Boonie. ioe mae Dap 2, 805 
Small or less important schools............ & 51385 Ey TSOst.te save 2; 310 I, 925 
Denominational schools..23 6. oaci. etry + ee ITI,200; 206,889 67, 408 3, 282 I 3, 02T 
Large or important schools................ 66, 100 19, 304 31, 068 3,032 12, 696 
Small or less important schools. ........... 45, 100 7, 585 36, 340 250 925 
Under white denominational boards........... 85, 749 | IQ, 724 52,772 2,032 TL Lae 
Large or important schools............++++- 50, O45 17,124 25, 668 2,032 i Bin pa 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 16, 356 3.325 ANOS Soo chores 8, 346 
American Missionary Association (Congre- . 
gational) Seer eee ne nae Mas ce ae ot ee ss 20, 385 7,799 9, 567 144 2, 875 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 
Radic Eira teats ce osc ekg eso onae se poele wlenerhs 16, 133 6, 000 8, 500 TOS Sse ara es 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church................ Crh Siem Wee atte ee 2, 916 Boe. ere een ae 
Small or less important schools.......,..... 29, 704 2, 600 BBN LO bel POOR Set A a 
Catholic Board of Missionss2. 55.04... 25 one TS, 304g |r aie eee B8.4904 |.s ccmrusm te lous 
Lutheran Board of Missions. ................. TI, 400 2, 600 Se ROO cat, ew ea ee ene 
Under Negro denominational boards....,..... 25, 452 9, 105 14, 630 I, 250 2, 400 
Large or important schools. ..........4..+.. IO, 055 2, 180 5, 400 I, 000 I, 475 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... I, 500 300 pUitora cel Merete 200 
Baptist Rocal:Conventionss..0..6-.<4..n)een« 6; 555 I, 480 2, 400 I, 000 27 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... 2,-400 400 Bs GOOr eee ait sabe at eae te a alta ie 
Small or less important schools....... bccn 15, 300 4, 985 G, 230 250 925 
Baptist Local Conventions. ............. ee 15, 396 4, 985 9, 236 250 925 
Value of property 
Ownership and control. Deciien Soak tg eee 
Total. Plant Endowment. | |, sete 
| 
r | 
AilleschoolstrmithayS tate eure wore sey ioss ae yk se os | $2, 202,237. BINOS7,.297 | 7 $EZEIOOO eet cin cas sie 
Large or iamportant schools. . 2,0... .cic.s wages ss I, 115, 800 | Qg0, 800 P26 O00.)| tans 
Small or less important,schools............... 90, 437 O04 874.2 se <. eeae a ote 
Schools under publicieontrols vnc cv cc cessyinces sv ee se 05, 250 OF gee On a ae ee 
Wand-crantischool emp etan: (ote. stir ate. 95, 250 | OS ue SON. br, ba ohtos cise Ae 
Schools under private control. ...... 26... cece cee nee I, 116, 987 QOL, 987 325 OOO! taka mae crete 
Large or important schools. .............-....45 I, 020, 550 895, 55° QR OOO. [eat xen 
Small or less important schools. ................ 96, 437 66,437 |. . x55 Boe Fe Bs ce 
Independent schoolssaessamictiese <i oe eae II8, 037 EBS ROG ML. Somes ay aca eee aia 
Large oramportant schoals) 2.202. 20). Gears woes IOI, 100 TOM, LOOM age ae |e canner tee 
Small or less important schools. ...............- 16, 037 TOROS fis Wet cher Scho Sect ieee 
Denominational: schools antec e nis + aio nals. ole 908, 9 EO 873, 950 T25sO0O Nee aoe 
Large or important Schools... 0.5... 0si...0+s000 Q19, 450 704, 459 sed evolelall|cweye alent 
Small or less important schools. ......5........ | 79, 500 Fo cteLS bers Ream ie ati Nt 
Under white denominational boards................ GOT, 500 | 990, SAO oc Pee COOIN een 
Large or imporiant schools............ bokats Geers: | 876, 000 752; 000 T3500 We ee 
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Value of property. 


Ownership and control. 3 

Total. Plant. Endowment. Bete 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. .......... $462, 000 $337, 000 PTI AOOGE| aoa ces 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 150, 000 DIS ON OOO! |nike nentes ies wyatt metre 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 
Glntice lie penta eae ds tee ae ees Le 219, 000 2G, OOO) Inet eaker reas |p teres 
Woman’s Home Missionary pociecy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. . BS 4 45, 000 BS OOOUG Gra pent y | terete acon 3 
Small or less important SepnOlee hg 25, 500 oS OO! a feral cara cee renee) Were 
Rois ome Oh MIGIONS. feet ne Pat ce nee A oie. Gass esas pe sects s Sass ee Me es 
Lutheran Board of Missions....................y.- 25, 500 ZOMCOON de eee lee Cee 
_Under Negro denominational boards............... 97; 450 OT sAS OW. eh ie et ee de es 
Large or umportant SChOOIS 0052 0<05. o> sei oie ss 43, 450 Aga SOn| pastes essa eka eee 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.............. 10, 150 TOW TS On [ea tere ere [ene coeiat e e 
Baptistsocal Conventions. a. .:aeesiheis suelpe si ace-s se 21, 300 212 OO sears arouse eee ferns em eats 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.............. I2, 000 12s COOn | aun: terrier ae are roe 
Small or less important schools. .........0000005- 54,000 EP LOOSE Se Wee Bais aE SPC 
Baptise-Wocall Conventions Wms sacion satan conus uals 54, 00O Ey bi royeteyal sae an cael hae oer 
Maryland. 
: Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 

schools. Total. Elemen- | Second- Col- 

tary. ary. lege. 
VASSCROOISNEMMNER SOLE tear nie rhe koe cael ok oles fey dg see F24)\ aes, 200: 992 188 26 
Parsee imiportantsCHnoolsh elastic Git sli cine eeaiteteccpateks Gece 3 254 50 178 26 
Small or less important schools. .. .....0..0...-25 2208200. 9 952 942 PON eiaareces 
SCHOO ES ALN CLP UDILECO NETO ie hae) shace hs, write niece ote ss lene abi oaths 2 173 50 Tee tA aah 
Weamcd=cfatt SCHOOIS# era aah srw elare afelnts « alapotree wing Dee OH I 123 38 SOU cones 
HACE GCITOO Me Misr niet Ok Sreke Bes ctaiace bi aiallti crore FP inves soc’ es I 50 12 BSCE Cates. 
Schools under private control... .. 2.2... ce eee ees ence eee ee ees Io} 1,033 942 05 26 
Latrve orsalportangengols. 7. iis 1s ieee ies oe wee de: I bay Petomcet oe 55 26 
Small or less important schools CRE IAG ES io CR iio ao ares 9 952 942 TOs lela 
Ueda pen derttrsCHoolss escapee scisit ook olabete ate akan) 2hs Raggy sadio vg evee.< = oss 3 38 Cf is deine ne en 
MASS OL MPO LAT PSC MOO hs arte pel ct ars) <7yaa wey Peas hagsa' <1 a1-4<)s jl ol eect [er sicaccaite a es ole olor level enegaeecesirhsititsl= =r 
Smiall/ordess impottant;schoolsix... 5. ....3s2t 225-645 see 3 38 C¥sh. [ke meses MEN ys 
DDEN OMIA ONT SCHOOIS Bry sits 9% eputy ciel no haha i5os SABER Ooi 0s e241) 4s 7 905 904 65 26 
Wargerominiportantischoolsi a: oi. .fi\sleis odie Vi 12h cele ee) I Brg heen 55 26 
Smalliorlessimportant schools: . 2. .).5 55 eee eee 6 O14 904 LO eet ee 
Under white denominational boards. .........0 00 e ec ee 5 909 88S 55 26 
War gerorem portant SChOOIS A malplew: <= cy ielk sia ea ol aise ee I OTA Grape aires 55 26 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church... x SRN) anteletort- 55 26 
Smallion less 4m POrtanbSChoolsmviin de - - si.q apr 6 2 ala ops ye « 4 885 OSS Mary pen hh eh 
Gapholic Hoardcoh MIssiOnS ick ji28 gente tare sso eia 8 6+ elites We a. 4 888 SSSulew Sa Sate alice ees 
' Under Negro denominational boards (all small).............. 2 26 16 TOxler here 
IBApList lOCamCOMVel TIONS! cers sc, cuisine siete ieletes ie attic seielalela;coe = 41+ 2 26 16 TOI esters: 
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Table VI.—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 
Maryland—Continued. 
Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Eolor oe Bnd te 
Total. 
: White.| Negro.| Mate. | Fe | Aca- | Indus |Agricul) other. 
| 
All schools in the State. . 59 27 32 24 35 47 6 U5 5 
Large or important schools.......... 31 7 24 18 13 19 6 I 5 
Small or less Pasko schools. ..... 28 20 8 6 22 2S. tak alan tes renee 
Schools under public control. . : 20 ewer 20 13 1 If 6 I 2 
Land-grant schools. . D2 a. aero 12 8 4 6 5 cin pe 
State Schooler ean severe ook Sulineee 8 5 3 5 pie foe 2 
Schools under private control. . 39 27, I2 IT 28 Oa Seles kee aes a 2 
Large or important schools.......... II 7 4 5 6 fo ee lear 3 
Small or less important schools...... 28 | , 20 & 6 22 BOIS See salads Mail teecTatees 
AEP CTUCTIEISCHLOO WW eracaerslatyuags eVeie cae 21h Braise 3 I 2 el ee ote re ane 
Large or important schools. .........|....--Jeeeseefeee ee cfeesecefece ee teeter efeee ee [esse eter ees 
Small or less important schools...... a | oaeseohe 3 I 2 ie aca ab outerahy Eo The 
Denominational schools..............-..- 30 27 9 0) 26 Oa ibe cise aeseaees 3 
Large or important schools.......... II 7 4 5 61 Ei Rieter ey hii te 3 
Small or less important schools...... 25 20 5 5 20 il aint gir gas fseso 
Under white denominational boards..... 31 27 4 5 BOT | SEOs) eee ee Das 2) 
Large or important schools........... Ir 7 4 5 6 Se aae she eereae e 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
EpiscopalChurchieene agian eds. II 7 4 cn 6 Gil. eee eee ews 3 
Small or less important schools....... 20 20. een Ape se mea 20 BD A\"Saiar cites oe ucla. eee 
Catholic Board of Missions. .......0...... 20 BOW Seaton eee 26s. (Pe i 2OMleh wee diate ae arena 
Under Negro denominational boards (all | | 
ESTILGLLL Be SE ee Gaining Matsa iB eee eae 5 Get Reis ok Spee: [, et, Soe ene 
Baptist local conventions. ............... Bice | 5 Sileeniery: | Cd ieee we are asl Se G3 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. | | 
Total. Tuition. © pero Donations. | eae 
PAUISCHOCISKCTENE SLGLE-., Aveda ene. cet eee oe $47, 035 $7,019 | $14, 906 $I, 419 $23, 69 
Large or important schools. ............... 40, 000 6, 734 9, 256 419 23, 591 
Small or less important schools............ 7, 035 285 5, 650 | I, 000 100 
Schools under public control................05- 23, 55 3, 449 1}000"| RU Se bee IQ, 132 
Wand-otantischools a-ha -jae tee eeie I5, 528 2, 584 ES OQ0-| te een II, 944 
State schoolizns, Miictator et eater sauce ee 8, 953 SOS eae she TR OE Me 7, 188 
Schools under private control. . Ee ee eral esa het 23.670 T3, 906 I, 419 4, 559 
Large or important dchesls <4... ee 16, 419 3, 285 8, 256 | 41g 4, 459 
Small or iess important schools. ........... 7,035 285 5, 650 I, 0CO sore) 
Jude Pendent scl olsiren cian oe nv. ena, el es I, 385 ZORM Re 5 ine I, 000 Ioo 
Large or important schools............... SGa Se oes Sa Ne cee setae Wary. tae ys 
Small or less important schools. ....... ee, I, 385 BOG aie a terres I, 000 100 
Denominational Schools: tn. ee ie eee tae 22, 000 3: 285 I3, 900 419 4, 459 
Large or important schools................ 16, 419 3, 285 8, 256 4r9 4, 459 
Small or less important schools. ...........| SNOSO eee. eee G6 a fe kel, eae Sid 
Under white denominational boards........... 22, 069 3, 285 13, 900 419 4,459 
Large or important schools................. 16, 419 20S 8, 256 419 4, 459 
peace cre s ce Society of the Methodist sie ‘ 
copa urc Bs Se 16, 41 3, 28 8, 256 
Small or less important schools. . Ae ea) nasa. 5, sa Neen 5 3 a 5 Jas he Sea chs ees 2 Bos 
Catholic Board of Missions. . BU ORS «baat nea BORO sin okey) a eee 
Under Negro denominational boards (all 1 : 
SPEDE) seakeah et ROT ROE, OEE Nee al ees Ce eA eae leg a es olla nee 
Baptist local conventions. . (1) sed 2 igo hi a ie aan ee ar 


1 Figures not available. 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


Maryland—Continued. 


Value of property. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. ce 
AN UISEHOOUS GI THEY StQtere ten veo ei0 ko aan abs ct ck ..| $178, 074 $12I, 900 DEOMI Aas eae! 
Large or important schools... .. ARE A eAree eno 4 175, 324 IIQ, 150 56, 174 
Small or less important schools. ................ 2,750 ORV A(oys Haare CAE Gee Mite Stat oe 
choulsunder Puvirc control.” .... cis acess snes en 78, 450 VOR ARON na Gost tee ei te eee 
Watid-crantssChools satin iis. ae case ease eee 44, 950 AA OSO WIG erases hat ee abe oe 
(SREB LUD SII ID, 0) hes eae a as gp 33, 500 33 yFOOn so easter ace 
IENOOIS anders PTevale CONLTON. <2 van cee stot es Lee os 99, 02 43, 450 OMNIS Wak an erases 
Largeor important schools, 3.0.0.4: fs.....0.00 4 96, 874 40, 700 BOs Fy ALlsse kel 
Small or less important schools. ................ 2,750 DFC O pls ees er aeecee Wan Bullopshahe series 
MAE PCNMCWISCLOOUS Ria sit wiRitaen shee ar VoIP ee 8 2,750 275 OM BA repeals eR 
Large or important schools.................. Peles teed Soles ol liemmpseat x Papal cquaees be etal ete. Skeets 
Small or less important schools................. 2,750 D7 Op | yarns tapeataen kd Penk keg? 
DENGMINAHONGL SCHOOIS tek. semen s ae oes elas So Saleen 90, 574 40, 700 Toms C700 We on te ee ate 
Maree OF imiportantischoolsis:g...cccricie cei oe seu « 96, 874 40, 700 BOy LT Abe eee 
Smrallomlescim portant SCHOo Saye aeei er. cia SPs dete ee Meena ey ea we ee EAS one. 
Under white denominational boards................ 96, S74 40, 700 GON TAM | erecta ene 
LONGe ORIN POrtant SChOOWS.. wa... ne un sns ss es 96, 874 40, 700 ROT 7AS| Sees 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
CHIC hin eerie Detere need. ON a RR cod ee tte on hes 96, 874 40, 700 SON AMIE octet ees 
SSMU LEO TALC SNAIL OF LAILUS CHOOUS Hers Oates ak Mai irs |e Meta oaloss cya lave woo Ole cit stad wid wie cxenie Doel va cap eoe mae ane 
(Catholic: Board Of: Missions! 6... ctecnes. a. 05 06se pa os Se Ne og Seu Mogi pad Mie CONT dh cae Oa 
WoemNcanO CenemInanoual UOarTasS (ALY SIVAN) ys cc -.| veaaes. oo sin skthe sao se icbe fie not > sfreeine Gil eye cen oak 
Baptistlocal(conventiousar. 2-442 sass see es (Ge El Fae eee eer |e ee 
Mississippi. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 
schools. Total. oie errands foe. 
AUT ESChOOUS CIDR CNS TALE aaa Mn ee ene oes hs Stas ol Poca ap ot oie e 47 | 7,528 | 6,615 885 28 
WateeocimportanSchoolsiger. cael mica cee s a'e'e lee eerie ss PIMA a ies 3 CN soe Akl GxO\r/ 800 28 
Snialhorlesstmiportant:Schoolss 7 sc faeee ee eee eels = REN ALAR uby Pi vclotes Seal tear: 
SSEHOOIS UM ACID WOLECICO MNO ts Tater relate cicbor eo steh eo ate viele see « I 484 337 TATE) eats 
Ward Patil SCHOOISIRR ie ct ee An caree Rs sis s 1G nl oo tqtore ec leiek sana I 484 Ba", ni Opa Nese (e 
SCHOOUSHUTCET PTLTOLEICOMEN OV ay Mey Ae «sr. ste oh nmi Aainin ss aca es 460 | 7,044| 6,278 73 28 
Tarceiomituportane schools 2-2 iii in sists sia dire estes 23 | 4,651 | 3,970 653 28 
Suiaiboplessiimportant SCHOOIS sinc, ctasloecie sete sens ae 23 | ' 2,303 | 2,308 Sisi eoraare 
TGULCPETUEILE SCHOOUS NCPR |. QPL Us ics eo) apm eA vio yaa sig viel « ele. 3:« 4 858 823 iit linkers 
Wareeiorumportantischoolss.. shite)... t daecie neo ne oe 4 858 823 BG laine 
DER ONLI LLO MLL SCROOUS He teh tycioy fun win) oyu) ota haben hens 0,0 a-aba Bese! 42| 6,150| 5,455 703 28 
Rargelotimportantscnools. cris. «Wa. cia sects ss aie eee cie > LOW s, 703 eS TAF 618 28 
Smallonlessiimportant/SChools: os <i. ace tiers > visto ees 23 | 2,393 | 2,308 Soleus 
Under white denominational boards.........--.0+ seve cere eee ZOMersr OOF |. 3) 232 435 28 
EGHQE OT AIM POTLANTSCHOOIS IL. Hon Ra cbsiainia so Noche alte T4| 2,948 | 2, 485 435 28 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. .................-- I 310 222 SB cme s 
American Missionary Association (Congregational)........... 4 843 687 136 20 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church. ..... it 4 199 150 At nce 
CAthio ler Board Ole Mission Stig cc Abii tnveayererer shsnycrslsie cheval »)-1- 3 775 768 Salen et 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... I 121 rye) ta bra ec eae 2 ce ai 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions..................--.--- I 196 173 2B Ney ee 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . 2 504 364 132 8 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist Episcopal ; 
(Cegvedind aelae Wiare of te Ee ee a rece Beer Cee ar em I (Oy eA Reo ctaletatar st oucgell toi sanists 
Small or less important schools. ........-2+000- 22sec eee eee 12 747 VUE Las EBC ice TOR BE 


i Figures not available. 2 Schools taught in rented building. 


3 Pupils included with attendance of Rust College. 
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Counted attemdance. 
Oo h d 1 beret 
wnership and control. er Oo 
schools.) +rotay. ee cos 
CatholiesBoardioleMissionsrmigeeccn c-means re ake. setae s 10 665 GOS hep toss ecalerene es 
Christian conventions (miscellaneous)................000005 ie 52 HSER Hee aor elie Wee 
Seventh Day. Adventist Church's 0.0.5: ee nce sacle se ses I 30 E(ojl es irene ah 
Under Negro denominational boards... 0.0.0... cece TO \6 240m | vane? POS ings 2 
Large or important schools............ Pioneer caaes Ah caters 5 45 662 FOS) teste 
African Methodist Episcopal: Church oh su ccc. xe: ciel se oe I 250 170 BO cece aars 
Colored Methodist Episcopal'Church. 2100. 2.00 0.0. ees. ee ees x 242 200 Aas nataes 
RocaleBaptist Con ventions Wry). ct oe cent Sec ate e sloneacth eee 3 353 202 (ig ee eee 
SALON LESS POTLANUSCROO IS dae hc a a es OMe ee IL | 1,640.) 7, -502 Ohl ss 
‘Airican: Methodist: piscopal Cltrct! jac. ace sc ch oe oe eee I Ap 32 ai hireen saber e a 
MocaleBantist conventions re a 0t cas nce eee eae Weohngae: 9} 13,484] tI, 407 ERR 
ChiurehcoreGueicu manlctitiedttan teens fa eres uren eae reece ere I 130 122 ES le oe ce 
Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. | F 
White. Negro, | Male. | ete ee ee ee 
| 
| 
All schools inthe State... 0s. 0c0e.+ > EY a Wal Ia sh SH 6 ey eae Tea 49 I2 ag, 
Large or important schools.......... 270 96} 174 Gos Sere heed re 48 12 37 
Small or less important schools...... 75 2 54 16 59 74 Esterases teeters 
Schools under public control. ............ eH Wii ayes oh 24 20 FS IES) Fe 6 5 2 
Wand-erant;schools’25=..2 ae case 2A Nee 24 20 4 II 6 5 2 
Schools under private control. ........... BEE | T1720 OF |= 290.) 230 43 | 7 35 
Large or important schools.......... 246 96 | 150 7 171 162 42 vf 35 
Small or less important schools...... 75 21 54 16 59 74 gd erat AYEl | Beck Se 
Wanrdependent schools. or. \cuce qos aoe a Ett gees nape 58 24 3 2 ty, 3 9 
Large or important schools.......... feial enea 58 By emer! 29 17 3 9 
Denominational schools............0.0.05. 2034) STL7 2040 67 | 106 207 26 4 | 26 
Large or important schools.......... 188 96 92 sr | 137 | 933 2 4 26 
Small or less important schools...... ae 2I 54 16 59 | 74 B Aries ta hectic 
Under white denominational boards..... HEN ic 55 36: | 7 30_| were Stee 4 23 
Large or important schools........... 148 | 96 52| 36| xzr@\|- zoo 2I 4 23 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. DO nego 16 6 Be) zo 3H 2 I 
American eee Association (Con- 
SieReMemal) en ac gt seek Teer «gee 8 ¢ 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Pres- ce ; ae Bait ; : - 
bytenranh mirc ie aes cutee cea, f ila big eae) Z| § 
Catholic Board of Missions. . é = : - ae Ne 2 7 a : ite : 
American Church Institute for Negroes{ | | |.) |. |} :).. fp 
CE piscopial) weak reas ae cecieicns <t- Biote aah oe Sears ote 5 2 3 4} Teahbi BS ale es 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. ... 18 Is 3 a, Il IO 6 I I 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 2 | 
Episcopal Church.. Saale oaeies 5 x8 84) 2% 20 |. : 3 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the A cee ae Gta een, ormeeacd “MMAR SLY eee 
Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 4 2 relies oak Auk ee Be 3 r 
Small or less important schools....... 24 2I | Sal aaa 24 ; oe ain Me og 
Catholic Board of Missions. . ai 2 whiligsatha es ea eee 21 ae Pear Tee Gee yr: 
Christian conventions (miscellaneous). Tradl Reset 2 tee. rks 2 aay es Peal re fe ae i 
Seventh Day Adventist Church. . cS oa Tuhacecee k aps abies 
Under Negro denominational boards. . OF FN ea OI Sena) 83 ee = BRON ARs lite Cer s id 
Large or important schools........... ZO Acces: 40 Ts pees 3 33 Oa: 3 
African Methodist Episcopal Church...... 14 /......| x4 ! ” | 7 Ui eh cant 2 
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Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Color Sex Kind of work. 
Total. |: 
Fe- | Aca- | Indus- |Agricul| Oth 
White. | Negro. | Male. male. damie tect. arate won 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.....) 12 ]...... 12 4 8 IO TA ethers I 
Local Baptist conventions. .............. TH tlnotes fe I4 4 Io 12 DN Nees |e at 
Small or less important schools....... see en rate 5I 16 35 50 AP eeu eras Sane 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.... labeler I neat fears eM AL eli Nay ceecexell crake arn le Mees 
Local Baptist conventions... .4.).0-5-. +41 AA No etal: 44 13 3 peal cient one te PG cme 
Church of Christ Santified............... 6 te Se 6 2 5 Baie: snapewellior tees 


Income for current expenses. 


Ownership and control. X 
Total. Tuition. Church | monations, |) Otber 
AU TESGROOUS DM ELCs LALE Sri aeagans yee al kel skcgehs + het o> $225,199 | $25,451 | $02,530 | $36,555 $70, 057 
Large or important schools. ............... 204, 795 19, 995 81, 133 35,910 67,757 
Small or less important schools............ 20, 404 5,450 II, 403 645 2,900 
Schools under public control...............2... JV e: Ghee ieenrinectel SRA R  osle DS Oo ee 47,774 
Land-grant schools. .......05...60¥s..ee es A TEAR RON ier, festi yoo sacs SERS FE Siew ts eRe 475774 
Schools under private control.............+......| 177, 425 25, 451 92, 530 30, 555 22, 883 
Large or important schools................ 157, 021 19,995 £7233 35,910 19, 983 
Small or less important schools............ 20, 404 5, 456 II, 403 645 2,900 
nid Pendent SChOOISE Maris. ae esa ose es 33, 618 FE CUO erences 28, 983 3, 205 
Large or important schools................ 33, 618 Ee SOV ents <ispaimhens te 28, 983 3, 205 
Denominational schools... 2.00. 0s es ene nee: 143, 807 24, O81 02, 530 7,572 Ig, O18- 
Large or important schools................ 123, 403 18, 625 81, 133 6, 927 16, 718 
Smail or less important schools............ 20, 404 5,450 II, 403 645 2, 900 
Under white denominational boards........... IIO, 434 14, 823 72,030 6, 927 16,054 
Large or important schools................. 105, 104 I4, 503 67, 980 6, 927 15,754 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... II, 591 I, 165 10, 074 Cer RAC rc tene 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 

Eicotnculy eas tr mer ee ate dela acca ne CR casts eke She ah BV ts 32, 489 5, 102 16, 873 5) 724 4,799 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 

OT Chi aiaer ce ieea VORP ap sores eae el clloece- es ain ust nde al Oh ip cyl Pea aenay Las AB On| einen 25237), 
Catholic Board of Missions.................-. 4, 302 Tera52 2,550 BOOM oasis 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

(Oyo ead ai ba tk GR eo OD SC Rn re ND 2, 514 203 Pcie) ee leno ean IL 
Christian Woman’s Board of Miss.ons.......... 21, 006 602 st CXOR Ca eine ote 3, 143 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 

Hy piscopal ClUUrCh wpe taleni la ila mts.) - sles 21, 850 6, 179 9, 747 351 5,573 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Metho- 

dist. B piscopals Church \-npceiew ess singe cies ANSOCM| ip hep acete AR SORE tet acts tiem tal eyectsege eaters 

Small or less important schools............. 5,270 320 Hi ONO) |Baeee een 300 
Catholic Board of Missions................... AS OROn| sere oraareas Zo (O%(o)8 Minis Sin eee a awn oui e a 
Christian conventions (miscellaneous)......... 500 OOH Meera cists | stata netatelceete 300 
Seventh Day Adventist Church......,....... I20 TIO Mae he a avtnopi lives ys bint Nakecebe tees eles 

Under Negro denominational boards.......... 33; 373 9, 258 19, 906 645 3, 504 

Large or important schools...........++.45. IS, 239 4, 722 IT SeoT SG Meera yates 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 8, 000 I, 000 Hees) ipods Ochoa epBeese 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... 3, 672 2,016 OY Awl aw pero 378 
WocalBaptist COUVeNtiONSi: jc anlicl +s ae ole 6, 567 I, 106 BiS7'5\\ tenet 536 

Small or less important schools............. 15,134 5, 136 6,753 645 2, 000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 450 100 SON | eect ave vsiehe lie, seen speetene 
Locale Baptist COuVENtONS) Meta. c wslem ss culs sao 13, 184 4, 836 6, 403 145 1, 800 
Chrarch oh Christ /Sanctifiedea iki secs «oasis I, 500 BOOM cia pater hes: 500 800 
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Value of preperty.! 
Ownership and control. . 
Total. Plant. Endowment. < < — 
ALLE SCHOOLS LINER STOICA cca cto dct oA Oi Sean 4 aI $2, 541, 402 | $1, 504, 252 E37 T SON ls oan 
Tarveior dimportant SCHOOIS cc er) nq pe) oy I, 497, 162 I, 460, o12 SUES alata recep 
Small or less important schools. ............-- ‘ A4, 240 AA DAO || Sat rece Saeeees erode aia lee tee 
SCHOOLS ad era P DU CLCONLIOL state ccleteiris cave eae stele a= 258, 500 BES, FOO? | een SHO od kan ec e 
Wand-prantescuoolste sane rcusscad sss careeeiencc chet ig %. 258, 500 DEBS BOOM aie ee eotcee se [eects tena 
Schools under private control. ........-++-0++-+++s- T, 282,902 | I, 245,752 BZ. D5" [oat tele iegte 
Large or important schools. .........--.++++-. I, 238, 662 | 1,201, 512 Se ER Otis oe istered 
Small or less important schools. Be Seen: 44, 240 AAS DAO ara ates eo pemecte oe ooctone 
PRUEHCHMEiE SCHOOIS ii fam ett asec Scio ape = rie ete eo 314, 220 308, 070 ©; VSO sete ast arte 
argeloriniportantischoolsin.c-::j.s-i nace 314, 220 308, 070 G; UCO. | ecies Serer 
Denominational schools. .........0e eee cece eee eee nm 908, 682 937, 082 YF, OOOm 8s Matera 
Large or important SCHOOLS. seeuaie seas oes tee oleh slats 924, 442 803, 442 2Y, COO! |S kent dere 
Small or less important schools. .............- 44, 240 BA OAO Stet oe easy see ee eee 
Under white denosminational boards............+.+- 743, O02 723, 002 ZO OOO Saas eset 
Large or important schools... 2.0... .6 2. cece eee 743, O92 723, 002 20000 Nose aes 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. . ; 100, CCO FOO, 000 |sczcjasicae Sli e eee 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 172, 400 D7 Qe AOOR| sn Ses: cuncs a, cute ete eee re 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 
Church! <2 cres-. Sen oe Be AON te ha a 71, 000 51, 0co 207000" ac net 
GatholiciBoatdioh Missions ice. = etter oe 56, 000 BO) OOO MNioe seu teeeie ts or eee 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 5, 000 GE OOO oes akerre ees ene eae 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. . 160, 492 LOOM AQ Emer ee teed aero 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
CCH Se Pe re anichy Sees 146, 200 TAOS QO ns pee Seay el tenets : 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
episcopal @inrcheny. tonne ter yas cael sna 32, 000 Ba, COON cy re etree ees Tere 
Under Negro denominational boards.............-. 225, 590 214, 500 TIROOO WN its eaters 
Large or important schools?) . 02... cen cscs ese TST, 35¢ 170, 350 TI OGOM careetet rs 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 45, 500 34, 500 TL COOOUl cian 2 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. ............. 87, 000 BF COO | ase eC cater Piero 
PocaleBapest Comventionusn pers crit tat tee sia toes 48, 850 ASuSCOnL ernie [Pes gira ir 
Small or less important schools... ........4-+4. 44, 240 bo Rae ae WeAcercers thers x 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... I, 500 Dp OOn tac. innate a ket ee 
WocalsBaptist: conventions: tae" 20s ses sca 32, 740 3D VAG Ns nasee Ge meena eae wT eete ake 
Church of Christ Sanctified........... SES cannons | 10, 000 LO; GOOG eArierle tage ohare Mae eee 
1 No property value reported for small schools under white denominational control. 
Missouri. 
: see 
Counted attendance. 
Num- | = 
Ownership and control. ber of | j 
. schools. se i i 
otal. | leer | Secor ae 
AIRS CHOOLSOILINE SILOTE Sane A ee he oe sf aoa 4 432 I74 248 Nene 
Margeoramporttantschoole mate tect ape ee here 4 | 432 174 AS” |e we 
Schoulsanderpublicl controle. we ene a at nets oe es | de 204 22 Teas ek 
Tand-erant schoolsem omen a iar mete cae hen err oe I 264 122 TUOS | eee 
Schools under private control... 16. te eee ee ees 3 | r58 52 | TOO Nee ee 
are eroramportan USchoolstr. - trea scene eae eae 3 158 02 TOOmeteee 
Tarde PEN GCHALISCHO ONS Mara eee eM arctan ast he nekaic ease ka ete I IQ Toy eee aed: as 
Latee of important’school. 2000 t is tea sia: wos k ete ews a x | 19 | TOR ee ee 
Denominational schools (white boards): } | 
PLAT Qe Oram portant SCHOOLS <<. nea aes eee ae hs cae 2 | 139 | 33 | TOO" eee ae 
American Baptist Home Mission, Society... anette aoe I 66 23 7. ENE eat a9 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Sb ee oe Church. . .| I 73 Io | ap tat hie dain 
! U 


~ 
; © 
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Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Color: Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. ; 
White.| Negro.| Male. | tate. | demic. | tral’ | tare, | works 
FA LUESCHOOUS 21 Te StQte 2. es oc gs seale ee 62 2 60 26 30 31 106) 3 I5 

Large or important schools.......... 62 2 60 26 36 31 13 3 15 
Schools under public control............. eel ie ae 33 16 I7 I3 Io Baltes 7 

Wand=grant-schools Sis4 om ss sensi hee Bara etree 2 Be 16 17 13 10 3 a 
Schools under private control..............| 20 2 iy Io IQ Is 35 Rents & 

Large or important schools.......... 20 2 27 10 19 18 Bal sae 8 
Independent schools. .... SOOM nee fe Oe? Onls cere. 6 2 4 OR Pree teens Belen 

Large or important schools.......... Galt taerne 6 2 4 Gl arsine, erste. tallaes era 
Denominational schools (white boards): 

Large or tmportant schools........... 23 2 21 & I5 I2 AB ealteScee ee & 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 1 al (leer ear II 4 7 Ghats: | arenes 5 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Metho- 

dist=E-piscopal Church. 025. 62... 2 2 Io 4 8 6 ual ead tape B 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. aes Donations. eee 
VANESCHOO US ILE NS LOLC ne CmeNE ae grey tide aheceean Ses £58, 005 $4, 881 $8, 508 $3, 300 $41, 316 

Large or important schools. ............... 58, 005 4, 881 8, 508 3, 300 4l, 316 
Schools under public control............000005: 42, 162 TRTOON |, tear gests iparete ts oat 40, 402 

Wand-orant scuools se easrercic|< siatsis's e558 es 42, 162 STON Mere stators asst | aicuer Soe 40, 402 
Schools under private control. ............44.-- 15, 843 Smear &, 508 3, 300 O14 

Large or important schools. ............... 15, 843 B25 8, 508 3, 300 914 
LARA AT OTA UO Socescorde a Bote aoe Eee ee 2, 837 DOAN ea eniee DSA Saileteratino sk Ss 

Large or important schools................ 2, 837 BOAg | im oeregereotae QiVEAR als soicate ators 
Denominational schools (white boards): 

Large or important schools...............-. 13, 000 2, 837 &, 508 757 O14 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 4, 486 I, 192 3, 016 118 160 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 

CO poe © NTE Ce eee cases Me craps ayes cnt ls Seo Lialale 8, 520 T1035 5, 492 639 754 
Value of property. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. oishates 
PANIDESGHO OS 1 THEASLATO McLee ohne. silele cee tic cs ot es eians « $343, 875 Diner Citi aan arn oa S| Soom IOoS™ 

Large or important schools. ..............++++-- 343, 875 ge (ih Mets ogee OE Dt Al (O® arb DOO 
Schools under public control. ........20..0200seeee: 220, 375 ZO Cy ETANs eet BOGS re OF SOO On FON 

IPs oma SCHOO ap casei aaruis ces iacet) ory ise a e)siele.: 226, 375 COLO rIs Mle & oop Go 60 Ole aenamOS 
Schools ander private COMO. .5 6. ccs enc sews es II7, 500 Mave Rao boos sone oos|eserao soe 

Large or important schools. ..........-...+-+--- 117, 500 AG plfeey |eacedodenob< s|psmencGAcx 
Wide Pendent SCROOIS Mia de cis\- clas ae cla aide 2s) 38, 500 Sey Leon ooo nina porsan cae 

Large or important schools. ..-..........+-++++- 38, 500 Bish isele) lodeocoumnourioeo cugnor 
Denominational schools (white boards): 

Large or important schools... ...- 20+. 000e seen 79, 000 TQ) OOO | whevsevcevelercrsossns 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 20, 00O oy Cochilonncbeoccendaaucconsct 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

(SHC len ey are Wain ans seteres siehiare trate a heats siinseiesnrs 59, 000 HowteVes) Ilan ooo ocsc aloquasn ocd 
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Counted attendance. 


oe 
Ownership and control. ee 1 ie Hien: | Beaoas Cok. 
: tary. dary. lege. 
AULT SCHOOUSit PACH EG SLOEE sae neuer ioe oi tie es caine ersiahes nares 76; 8,619| 7,149 | 1,385 85 
Large or important schools. ............ 00600 sees e sree BAN 20, 22d lee An nye lire Tol 3 Os 85 
Small or less intportant schools........... <p Narita ae 42 2,395 2, 372 PA epernee 
Schools wnderpuolic: Control. Leese = cee g socks oto ciel Cede os Be 4 7OI | 403 BOG Alt esarcrs 
Panto FAM ESSCOONSinte sc ts one ele naa 99, Bn EI MB tte I 150 60 | Glow pane 
Slate SChOOIS 2s ic etapa syestote ccna teats termes eee ere ene 3 641 | 433 DOSN sonra 
Schools under private control. ...... 20.01. sees cece ee eens 72\ 7,828 | 6,656 | 1,087 85 
Large or important schools. ......... 0066.02. been sees 30} 5,433 | 4,204; 1, 064 85 
Small orlessiimportant'sthools. 2.0... 7256.2. dies oo ees i ADEN Sea SOS rea ae Pic as lee aceim 
Hinde Pemdent SRO OLS Uhre n tn tobe sien race les ae eke ee ie eae 9 507 537 | (0,0 lee Re 
Large or important schools. SSP ie eRe aan eas pie at tae 3 343 284 SOG nome 
Small or less important schools. ...............- ere ea 6 | 254 253) | spk Gotaeeee 
DEN OM INGTONOL SCHOOLS nda tee hase Bi he OS. aT OO Pig aT: O27 85 
Large of amportant schools. iii... +.2. be arijee a Sen oe 27 | 5,090}. 4,000] 1,005 85 
Smallordessaniportant:schools-siasceves.0 ds gases ee BOR a2, PALA 25 eco al Oe ey cee 
Under white denominational boards............-- rope: Sees 41 | 5,722) 4,853 S0r 68 
Large or important schools. .......+escceecereceserecrcres 21 | 4,345 | 3,490 787 68 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. . ocean iss 419 228 145 46 
American Church Institute for Negroes ( (Episcopal). ie waeiae aa 2 4I4 340 TAs Venere 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . : 5 826 | 718 LOSS s caches 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Presbyterian 

Ghai ha tas Asst a osccancritut ty teeuan doh cee A th Faas appendages aoe ied 375-| 334 Arloilsabeaonee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 7 Mal eos ore ee 827 | 286 22 
Christian-1ocal Conventions a...;0h snk eae eee I 106 | TOOr fh oo sate ae 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist ee Church.. xr | Bie wie Viplioaee 
Peerra 0ard.or Missions: ic... .c.cstack a sic ee tend I TIO Tai kopd ey Pie S eid ata 
Society, Of briend sit sn Mek noes ae aut Lave coats e eee are eee I 408 | 374 la eee 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Episcopal | | 
Chirehy arene cece swe uier eben hon nc aR EEA Weis caeeean 2 1 340 218 Py beac 
Small or less important schools. ........ 0.6 c vee eee e ees BOW |) cI at aD TAN foe toe 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........ eel 3 226 PP Led ear micas chores, OF 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church...... II 744 yiewi area em ee 
Cztholie Boar ob Misslonsies {gece sae mle oe nal oe as 6 407 | 400 ame aeee 
Under colored denominational boards...............0...0005- 22| 1,509} 1,266 226 iy 
PSGTG EOI POTLE NY SCHOO IS: coui ie ieee ee deh te 6 | 745 | 510 218 I7 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....... eyaee Bein hee eds I 776 | 124 1 ll a ani 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.................... 3 434 3 261 156 L7, 
BeeewilleBaptist: Church incase emis Pre I 60 58 | PI ates 
HocalsBaptisti Conventions stir watibmiies.. sac eeeeicn | cater I 75 67 8 lcnoaters 
Simalvorlesstm portant schools. se. ones. i hte se wees 16 704 750 ley ba oe 
AfricansMethodist. episcopal: Zion)... 0 aclu. seen een eee I 30 BO) nia we ane ee 
Wocalebaptish, Conventions <9.2.: 1 wes oe) eet eee 14 734 726 | BS lacecleens 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences........ Rraymnra s Serre, ee bd EIRO ER oy ol hres ara. set Nec carapantty |ucet tara 

’ 


i Pupils j in Kent Home included vie Apne Re. of Bennett EColtene 
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Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. end AES cee tae 
White.| Negro. Male | iste. | demic. | tral’ | ture.'| work, 
All schools POON SUNE er sce) wr ab cis in = 504 80| 424| 195 | 309| 370 60 Ir 57 
Large or important schools.......... 401 68 | 333 73. Wea. J 20H) 66 a3 57 
Small or less important schools. ..... 103 12 QI 22 SES LOsu neue lees ne 
Schools under public control............. WAN igeaaRe 5I 39 I2 23 13 6 9 
Wand-crantschoolsix. sce ,c-0cae. -scce 200 eae: 26 ‘205 |eegacee 7 8 5 6 
Stateschoolss yrs sete oc ne ast PALS ies raat 25 13 12 16 5 I 3 
Schools under private control.............-| 453| , 80| 373| 150| 207 | 347 53 BY Ao. 
Large or important schools.......... 350 68 | 282| 134] 216] 244 53 5 48 
Small or less important schools...... 103 12 QI 22 SEy le LOse eae Sato Men e st 
UNECE PENAEML SCHOOUS 2a seisecaases rats eie rcp sn Cig seed 55 20) 35 45 Cierra: 5 
Large or important schools.......... Beene os ase) 16 a0 27 Brie een 5 
Smal! or less important schools...... Cis hala fea ie 18 4 I4 TS lstne ney. | em cules ie 
Denominational schools.......-..+ssee0+5 398 80 | 318 | 1360] 262! 302 48 5 43 
_ Large or important schools.......... 313 63) 245 | S118: Os. | Ser 48 5 43 
Small or less important schools...... 85 12 73 18 67 Spat et esas 8 SS ree 
Under white denominational boards..... ‘gir 60 \)23Tu\ LOD 2207. |= 1227 42 4} 38 
Large or important schools........... 262 68 | 104 94| 168| 178 7, Peja iy We Xe a 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.| 46 14 32 19 27 31 7 I 7 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
@episcopal\er sncagic ste decuiec ute 35 9 26 13 22 22 isle Wea at 6 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
PREVAMOMAL) toe Uacvas sol here cteta s Lorshctee ola SHS! ih 52 16 36 14 38 Bar 8 3 8 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the : 
United Presbyterian Church........... TGA a2 18 3 13 9 TE lier ole 5 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the | 
Presbyterian Church. cea are e ces 60 15 45 24 36 43 Qo 8 
Christian Local Conventions............ Guinan 6 I Balen SclOkearetgae | ees alts eee 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal CMMlGl weit. epee ee i: TR Ne ese 12 6 6 BLO) te paciaol Apes 2 
Lutheran Board of Missions.............. 6 4 2 5 I (Si ei geal ee hen ape fee aaa 
DoClebyAOleMMleN dS.) Mentha tac cnce ines TAN cia eens 7 7 12 Phe aean ae lepbchien 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of 
Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 13 10 sald remaea 13 6 loans 2 
Small or less important schools....... 49 I2 37 Io 39 AORN ha Hae aaa Wee okt 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Ge isco pal) me ere eee tense eiete esa esate AH ee 4 I 3 CO eee aes cae |S EPO 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Pres- 
PyAeriams Chir CIN a crmtsilesicce teins os Cecil Geman 33 9 24 ioe llpece caliedyee Sapte el eect 
Catholic Board of Missions.............. 12 rial aera bee ae 12 Rea ae Sn [eee coe 
Under colored denominational boards....| 87 }...... = 87 32 Let | oa yess 6 ig 5 
Large or important schools........... BoD 5I 24 ZUA\e ee gOa\ te I 5 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.....| 12 ]...... 12 5 7 be) PSEA sce tea elt Some 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.} 3r]...... 31 16 15 21 4 I 5 
Freewill Baptist Church...............-. Yi 4 2 2 tal Ss Ween ks eae ied [pina 
Local Baptist Conventions.............. Des Mn Boeseaa 4 I 3 oT GN ete olla Neo ed WAS Le ak 
Small or less important schools....... BO iat 30 & 28 Oe eget alincoleenio ian are aha 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion....... | Tere ere Ad pesbscge I RB Ps SA eee eae 
Local Baptist Conventions.............. hes Aik WA Nea cae [Sener 8.127 BCA acces leas Seren escort aie 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences........ Uae sual isisnanintes Pere ne rtunstodic snk ies Ko Se aS 
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Income for current exp2nses. 


Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. | be St Donations. Cees ; 
PAUL SCHOOISE MINE STATE Ape 1 om oO eee $311, 426 | $31, 566 | $138,978 | $57, 326 $80, 616 
Large or important schools................ 281, 427 26,296 | 123,064 45, 467 86, 600 
Small or less important schools. ........... 29, 999 5, 270 15, 854 5, 859 3, 016 
Schools under public control................4-- 49, 394 PrOOS EN gente aaa ase Re 40,720 
and eeamt SCHOOls cr- pyc evtie <a AG Sel oe 32, 518 TOS Out a sy oven nee a 30, 562 
RSPALEISGMOOIS. “acta tet oa cian deagee pte iin: nial tac arn, 16, 876 PRU TE Cnet ea A ene oe 16, 164 
Schools under private control. . Boe 262, 032 28,8598 | 138,918 51, 320 42, 890 
Large or important Mo ae 232, 033 23,628 | 123,064 45, 467 39, 874. 
Small or less important schools.......... ay 29, 999 5, 270 15, 854 | 5, 8590 3, 016 
Wid ependen BSCHOOIS 2a va ations eeelee ce tek ea 18, 389 SLOZOt ee eae I2, 615 2,73 
Large or important schools................ “14, 806 Ty OR Gules oases II, 197 E77 L 
Small or less important schools............ 3,583 Ty 2O00shy eae i, 418 965 
Denominational: school sins anccac<m semitone. tera 243, 043 25,860 | 138,918 38, 711 40, 154 
Large or important schools................ 217,227 21,790 | 123, 064 34, 270 38, 103 
Small or less important schools............ 26, 416 4, 070 15, 854 4, 441 2, O51 
Under white denominational boards........... 194, 739 eS ghee ce ast 3 OY, 255737. 30, 522 
Large or important schools................. 182, O13 19,504 | 104, 535 23, 427. 35, 447 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 41, O51 10, O74 18, 835 4,750 7, 392 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
COPA) eee eee echNatare Sashes Gama oie eaters 28, 929 500 18, 217 7, 008 3, 204 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
LIOITAD ) Erector avy ira De US uit ee Ra foee3 30, 000 ee 10, 645 | 2,247 13, 895 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United 
PrespyitetianlCnurel stage x siisects ee on 8, 500 500 SOOO HE) ..wiee, aes ne ea 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
tertan Chat chy ceca rent heii can Ok Gee 39, 360 2,459 30, 962 1,747 4, 222 
Christian Local Conventions. .................. 2, 300 300 E200) hudeeer ast te 800 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopaliGhurch yest ae one wus ite earn Weise: 6, 000 I, 563 3, 747 50 640 
Lutheran Board of Missions. ................... GOT OuGase beet 6, 895 Yr el rae Pe 
Societyoh Mriendsesi ais Selgin 12, 366 Ooi ca ette ne Tue 4, 594 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist 
Wpiscopal Churchtansnicte eac se eas o. 7,448 495 6, 034 | 259 700 
Small or less important schools............. II, 826 I, 709 6,732 2, 310 1,075 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
Copal) eieinen sa ete aies tS ena ceo I, 140 440 | FOO ilar eo kos js opal anes 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian | 
Ghrurchipet sot ntetee oan nieniiee aces 7, 986 1,269 | 3, 332 2,310 1,075 
Catholic Board of Missions. . teas ee 2, TOON eso en bir [oo] menor iat ae 2 Wha, pi 
Under colored denominational boards.......... 48, 904 4,047 | 27,051 12, 974 3, 032 
Large or important schools..........-...... 34 314 2,286 | 18, 520 10, 843 2,656 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. ......... 9, 046 I, 000 | 7, QOI EA Gelso ries sis 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church....:.} 22, 268 i, 086 10, 628 8, 626 1, 928 
Hreewillu Baptist Churche. «jtscts ssicrc ee acde os 1, 700 BOO ie Uae ete FB OO |) ciao alee 
Local Baptist Conventions. ................... TL, 200, en cee ell ae eae 572 728 
Small or less important schools............. I4, 590 2, 301 Q, 122 25GT 076 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion............. 250 50 200i ea. ate lla ee ee 
Local Baptist Conventions... 05 /0.....0.25.. 14, 340 2,311 | 8, 922 | he 976 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences......../.......... fetes cheers Se Se ae a eos. Ah te ae 
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Total. 


PAN SEROUS I INEISTOLE fe konyee ets ad © aia. Sete as ae Given 
Large or important schools. ...................- 
Small or less important schools. ................ 

SCROOUS UNF PUbUCICONNOl. 9.6. acs se cone nen eek 
Wander ante SCUOOlS 6. cet... a eo ine eties oe 
States MOGIS terete Ge Me hear sls eosin eat 

SSUNOOIS UNGehpri vale CON OI. naa e sins oa eesti 
Warceor important schoolsicty.. ses. eee 
Small or less important schools. ............)... 

Ae PENAEIE SCROOUS ocase ti. Cet aif oe oat oe hale enahalehets 
Maree or important SChools 23. (ees. 6 vs ols ee 
Small or less important schools. ................ 

Demominaonal SChOOIS. ¢. Sac-cs eee enh ces slp wae 
Lasge or important schools. .................--. 
Small or less important schools. ................ 

Under white denominational boards...............-- 
Large'or wmportant schools... 0.02.00... es a se 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 

American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Presby- 

Petras CH UEC eee em ye sasiebaie ta lat sien cncee eke ie 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 

hmptr Claenge tach panei ereueptre coe sala oe ane re 

Christian Local Conventions. .............-..-+.6. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

CHey iS ean. e Ga Goih,c kS Ogtd CO RCS Ir ane caer 

Lutheran Board of Missions................+2+2+. 

Scene Gi cl Ghote ohn sp oo de eee bats wae 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Epis- 


Copal Church: compile sit ei vider me - | 


Small or less important schools............-+444. 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 

CHCl Mr eon: aisteahiatre Ae wats ran eeegeteuies 
Catholic Board of Missions................0-++++-- 
Under colored denominational boards...........+..- 

Large or important schools. ........-+--+++++0+5+ 
African Methodist Episcopal Chure 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church........... 
Freewill Baptist Church. ..........--...-.00-s005- 
Local Baptist Conventions. ........-:-.--++++++-++: 

Smail or less important schools... 1.2.2.0. ee enee 
African Methodist 
Local Baptist Conventions. ..........-...+:2-eee ees 
Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences. ..........-. 


PISCOPAL1ON sae ineien ajeslo ssh 


$2, 547, 586 
2,438, 756 
108, 830 
265, 100 
129, 700 
135, 400 
2, 282, 486 
2,173, 656 
108, 830 
120, 000 
93, 600 
26, 400 
2,162, 486 
2, 080, 056 
82, 430 

T, 801, 730 
T, 780, 606 
433, 251 
210, 000 
394; 920 


50, 400 


459; 935 
70, 00O 


44, 500 
46, 500 
39, 000 


33, 900 
Zi 230 
I, 500 


19, 630 
(’) 


300, 750 
299, 450 
61, 500 
217,950 
15, 000 
5, 000 
OI, 300 
I, 500 
$59. 300 
4, 50° 


Plant. 


$2, 183, 500 
2,074, 670 
108, 830 
205, 100 
129, 700 
135, 400 
TI, 918, 400 
i, 809, 57° 
108, 830 
120, 000 
93, 600 
26, 400 
1,798, 400 
I, 715,970 
82, 430 
I, 504, 150 
T, 483, 020 
425, 690 
173, 000 
204, 920 


50, 400 


408, O10 
58, 000 


44, 500 
46, 500 
39, 000 


294, 250 
232, 950 
61, 500 
151,450 
15, 000 
5) 900 
61, 300 
I, 500 
55, 300 
4, 500 


Endowment. 


$283, 025 
283, 025 

dese Sagan 
283, 025 


283, 025 
Bak eninge 
278, 025 


3/7 090 


bo bie: 916 oleae ® 


Other 
property. 


$51, OOF 
81, 061 


st tt we eee 


eels inrecet’sits! are! 


re ey 


ee ac a rary 


a ee ee ey 


1 Figures not available. 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


Oklahoma. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- eR. 
Ownership and control. ber of 

schools. ‘otal. pea a hae pee 
AUN SCHOOISAR MRE. STALE De Oye eis ose eres se Gaon te terre tae 5 607 507 TOO nn ate 
Large:or portant schools... soca scles cette. tt 2 501 git EGO Aerhie 
Small or lessamportant schools?...)..2 3466s ce cote ns ees 3 LOO/ Wrasse cate ENoes Tis orc 
SSEOOISTUNGEE PUDIRC COMO] ri ciers ck css vieja, sin 5 .ofs'e1s) ne eaghe nate eae I 408 210 LOO) |S rane 
and=grantischools st rna sic ins ocscjelsieis oie ote ene oT Se ee I 408 219 TSOG| Masters 
Schools under private control (all denominational). ............ 4 289 298 Tis) Mee 

Latgejor tmportant schools, 7:0). 205. sne nese aereee ens I 93 92 Tae 

Smallorlessumportant schools foaciaes «oc cores ae 3 196 FOG Hee 2 vera 
Under white denominational boards.......0.-00+eeeee cece eee 3 158 r57 5 
TEOTGCLOTAAT POTLONE SCHOO IS <:cvustore’ «oka <jalors ee « 460s. 0y ose be aor I 93 92 BMD Be ere, 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyteriak Church... I 93 92 a le, ee. 
Smalhior less: 1m portant SChOOUS a... cssun echoes «ee oe ke 2 65 OR Ass ceteris 
CatholieiBoard ofeMissions:.<.dieac 0 aS Sere cd Ne oa issta eee haters 2 65 OR sitesac Sa ees 

Under Negro denominational boards............4....005- ae I 131 TT AN ea sme Rysliettie seas 

Small or less 1mporiagnt SChOOIS. 2 oe oc oe ae ce es a I I31 EGTA Gon ac eae 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. ..........0.........5.-, I | 131 pi ee arene me eet 

Teachers and other workers. 
Ownership and control. Color. Sex Kind of work. 
i, ! 
Tota White.! Negro.| Male. | Fe | Aca- | Indus- |Agricul-| Other 
3 : male demic.} trial. | ture. | work. 
PSN AR a eas 5 pein 
PAVE SCHOOUS 11, 1NE>S tOte an. rete Mitten = Sia ve 42 4 35 22 20 20 & 2 6 
Large or important schools.......... i Aalie Runs 34 20 14 18 8 2 6 
Small or less important schools. ..... 8 4 4 2 6 posed leer DA PEEL SI ac ice 
Schools under public control............. 2G esteem 28 8 TOU eg by, 2 5 
Wanid-erant schools 5.0 sntrc sisal oe re ah 28 18 Ie 14 7 2 5 
Schools under private control (all denomi- 

MUGUONGL) ee cP ok ck as SR ee et Re 14 4 IO 4 IO I2 Yi ee ag 
Large or important schools.......... OS. oes 6 2 4 4 a op eae I 
Small or less important schools. ..... 8 4 4 2 6 | Sa] See) eae eee 

Under white denominational boards..... Ta 4 | 6 2 § & 6 iS erates I 
Large or important schools........... 0: 1 see 6 2 4 4 5 rane I 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church .s-4208.0+. <0: oP eerrears « 6 | 2 A 4 tea Fo paaae I 

Small or less important schools....... 4 BN Soleo ea 4 Os \ soo, gorse archa e: ol 
Catholic Beard of Missions... . . Bs 4 A Wage [iseves 4 AA Spee pee rl eee tee 

Under Negro denominational boards. ... Ashden 4 2 2 4 | asia EARL ASMIS ELS 8 

Small or less important schools....... 7a ieee Ga | 4 2 2 4 : Se e'all Saas omer Oren gees 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church..... Ae ost 4 2 2 | 4 Reka eee Ry oh 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 
Oklahoma—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 
Total Tuition. pee Donations. apt o) 
AU SCHOOUISAUNLNE! SILC Wate cy soe » Fics 3 eae Lie oes $50, 420 $700 PS a 20 Serra see ae $40, 400 
Large or important schools...:............ 48, 376 400 Et6 Outs uve ees 46, 400 
Small or less important schools............ 2,050 300 AI SOOM Rael nsec teers y < 
Schools under public control. .........0. 00005 AO TAOOMMAR CV ACB oan ae cee Cal Uae cree 40, 400 
Ward eran wisChOGls: 2 yor shes he welseiniat ean. AG. AO ie at eastern crop eve ees ool airs asec eek 46, 400 
Schools under private control (all denominational) 4, 026 700 ep CO SIA Aral. a aulinde ergata a 
Large or important schools. ..../.......... I, 97 400 SEAL OPA IP cee hree seh SOIR 
Small or less important schools............ 2, 050 300 E75 Or iets era ahaa eee eat one 
_ Under white denominational boards........... Cen 20) 400 Bede eal en epatec eM eel es 
- Large or important schools.............4... 1,976 } 400 Ligoh  OF Ciera dats setae] ES ee 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
Lema MeHIECH Cy neice, eerste eae Ss: I, 976 400 LEAT ok OF Rote aR his Siren 2a 
Small or less important schools............. iSO at Box TRO Netae weke sa Were teres eran 
Catholic Board of Missions. .........,......+. PONG whee teak MEO“ [neact pete sa sa ater tenet 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... I, 300 300 Dis, OOO Wess nccea Balin te cater ate D 
Small or less important schools............. I, 300 300 ISOC ise ¢ Vere ailesyal prac Meee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... I, 300 300 ree (ole le blem cere Raia ol ain saScIRe 
E | 
Value of property. 
Ownership and control. F 
Total. Plant. Endowment. Beech 

EADVISSCROOIS C10 PRESIDE Tie Sent Meee sae ineisiheeie $163, 127 BIO 3s Tee TaN eee Mone opt ats egal aeccontte eee 
Large or important schools... .+.....6..2-565 161, 827 TOES O27 “| agi cee nce ele gree taco 
Small or less important schools... ............ I, 300 See ool Rianne aeow bien ler cir ow Fs Aes B 
Schools under public control... ...... 6. ccc ces 153, 527 TASC AN oF ba ee Aer esa Gi ee NEAT Os 
MAMI OT ANEESCHOOLS Uta cl sheiene San testes sili eae 153, 827 DSO yl orc hie citatege os ote camer aeneet 
Schools under private control (all denominational)... . 9, 300 On GOO. Wires eet ees | eae ere ee 
Large or important schools: 0%. 0)... 6 gee 8, 000 BiOOOs came ctut cc: mace cel nareecrartee a 
Small or less important schools. .............. I, 300 Tei SOO" || loco ate soe | oka ee rea 
Under white denominational boards..............+.. &, 000 Os COONS wonives a) ta ey oles eanGats 
Large or important schools... .........0.ceeeeees 8, 000 SN OOO!| tes erates cera bec le tee, ct otras 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
CDV E Eile oboe Rael A Sei lsc ine Ae a ce ie ane ar SIE Le aE 8, C00 SPOOGu ee ert else ie as nce 
Small or less important schools... .........4005- ek as Pe co MG LE ae a oe eet 
Catholic Board of Missionsy (cif. .50 cies wvesseh oasis Cee ae seal eran nore irere canner ar 
Under Negro denominational boards.............+. I, 300 DE 2OO Lae men Me oes icds ame ESS 
Small or less important schools... ..........05. I, 300 ISOM tame ines. ears aia ee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.............. I, 300 TS 3 OO Fs pier aes cee |r een eect 


1 Figures not available. 
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South Carolina. 


Counted attendance. ee 


f Nias 
Ownership and control. rich e Fie | ater | Pes Col- 
tary. dary. lege. 

PAU SEIO US (ICME RS LOLCat etre Teer one eh evet eae eave catagei = sae eee OF 20,342 | 97000 NT. 2 Er 7I 
Haree-orsmpontantschoolss augers oblast tt eee Meee 2 6,768 | 5,391 | 1,306 7% 
Siaklorless, importamt SCHOOLS. 2. fam phate ees seni Ba: |: See BAR 22. SOOdIt on Gn iel e ences 
schoolsaunder publec control... 9.2.2 bas oe ce = oe ees I 720 520 LOT! eee 
WANG PrarietsGhOo ls senwaruiee (ye ae seal euicl wide © mene ie aaa I 720 529 File Pal tenths tc 
SCHOOIS Ube Ta PIIUATeCOMELON: «cleciecite <niee > Aol s aech=l-. a1 ts easel 60 | 8,616 | 7,431 | 1,114 71 
Large or important schools. ...............---0ee sees sees 26 | 6,042 | .4, 862 I, 109 7% 
Sutallor lessumiportant schools. yay. ess eet eet oe 34 ie 25,674 ea SOO Bali Sines 
Inde Pendent schools Mrintine Maceo isi eet es it caciaS ere IT | ts OL? 054 U1 in te: 
Large or important schools........:.....+..- tte 4 | 745 687 Fiom Rates: 
Simallvorelesss portantischools uw eines se acc atarer 7 267 PL can eee IME See 
Denomination GUsSchao Sera s: s.seks etna patie anes = Lake the ag cere 49 | 7,604} 0,477| 1,050 aI 
datee Or important schools <2. 06. tesa ee ne odin ee 22 PER 207 ili Ay heal ae te One vfs 
Simalltor lessiim portant school st.5 sen ese oh aia eae Bie | 222, 307 ia eaOe Brisson 
Under white denominational boards............-.+.++++---- 35 | 5,493 | 4,727 695 71 
Large or important schools. .......-...+20scseeec eee renee T5235 hao ee gL, 690 71 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. Tester I 507 254 208 45 
American Church Institute for Negroes % Episcopal) . spine: Fears I 210 201 Oustseoe 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . Gs 2 484 327 059 te ae 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church... 6 925 855 FOr etmemne 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church... I 814 597 1Qt 26 
Societyaol si niendsiract sera oe ie eae Earnie Oa 2 408 376 gael 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. . I 125 BEG seh ee ea 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Cintirehire rc m ken tte ee eka one oe eT eee ee I 279 256 22 rae aoe 
Small or less important srlipdle ate eet ee ee 20. Ph, FAL Ee ao Bohs cocina 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... 3 307 BOT cohen ee aa 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 13 883 878 Pil iol 
Catholic Boardiof Missions s-asscas. 3 o0ees- eee se eee tee ‘ 3 306 BOO» | Seicivicks cel Sere 
Reformed Episcopal Church .................. Seagate caters I 95 | Geel a ceiteeerse tars 
Under Negru denominational boards.............-..00..000 Re ae yar a8 eles a0 BOT erate 
TAG CROTON DOTLONUSCROOIS 35 aot ucts aes ci <Oone cn 7 1,545 | I, 184 SOT AN kaa 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. . Sree eas HE I A50 304 TAG oa. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Chelios ac ee eee 2 22 373 AON carers 
Bapeist local Conventions meee sean cea Mac eee es Soak e 4 673 507 TOG ule senate 
SMALL OF ESS: DONLAML SCROOIS tenis ecasiae nt ie bic ante eae 7 500 SOD sl rita eseraee 
African Methodistse piscopaleChurcha.7.mec. 6-5. ssc ene I | 12 TQ. sien crpalean ewer 
Airo-Americanebrespyterian CMUrch essa. ane.) = ake I 25 PIE par eaene O ca e 
Baptistslocalicon ventions: i j-7.4.<ctecr Woasie se ss noth bas is 529 BOO res eye aaeele 
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' Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


South Carolina—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the State. . See 

Large or important schools.......... 
Small or less important schools...... 
Schools under public control.............+. 
Yand-grant schools.\5.00...........- 
Schools under private control.............. 
Large or important schools.......... 
Small or less important schools... ... 
Independent schoolsis,:..2ies4 0s dene 
Large or important schools.......... 
Small or less important schools...... 
Denominational schools. .............44.:. 
Large or important schools.......... 
Small or less important schools...... 
Under white denominational boards ..... 
Large or important schools........... 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal). <o:-. die eee 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
RLECAtIONAl )ian,. Sai Walegs- ce peeite heteys sa eefe tere 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Churchamecenasa ee 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal’ Chtmrcle: Acct snare it eins vies 
Society of Friends. . 5 
Woman’s American ‘Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. . é 
Woman’s Home Mission ‘Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church : 
Small or less important schools’... 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(HipisCOpal) siete apr veel sn givin ene 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
IpkeshytetianeChurehyc seas cntoe sas scl 

Catholic Board of Missions. . SNe 

Reformed Episcopal Church. . 

Under Negro denominatio nal boards. . 
Large or important schools........... 

African Methodist Episcopal Church..... 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist local conventions............... 
Small or less important schools....... 

African Methodist Episcopal Church..... 

Afro-American Presbyterian Churehaai=.: 

Baptist local conventions............... 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. if : 

White Nesro.| atate | 2, | Act. | Indue |Agricul) Other 
446 | 83| 303| 147| 209| 324| 65) 12 45 
363 2a 2OL ie Data 24a nue sAg 61 II 42 
83 II 72 26 57 82 4 I 3 
Bsah heaves 33 23 Io I4 9 4 6 
Bowler rer 33 23 Io I4 9 4 6 
413| 83] 330| 124| 289| 310) 56 8 39 
330 720\0. 258 98 | 232] 228 52 7 36 
83 Ir 72 26 57 82 4 I 3 
84 3 8I 31 53 4I I8 6 Ig 
7° 2 68 26 44 28 18 6 18 
14 I 13 5 9 biel alee eller oat ie 
320 80 | 249 93 | 236| 269 38 2 20 
260 70 | 190 ie: 188 | 200 34 I 18 
69 10 59 21 48 69 4 I 2 
237 8 MER, 57 | 18o0\| 184 34 I 18 
185 FON) TES AZ \ ae Ne 132 34 Ti 18 
30 18 12 9 21 22 Aleetarce 4 
Coil Botte toe 8 I 7 6 a= |raesaceote I 
2X 17 4 4 17 17 » BE Rorssen : I 
42 i) 35 14 28 37 Bl mesits 2 
27 6 2T 7 20 23 Arle tehetebel leah Weeeas 
31 4 ar 8 OR 17 Io I 2 
I4 II Bolerreeeat: 14 4 ial ak ates 6 
I2 7 [fa ea 12 6 Fle pees i 
52 Io 42 I4 38 Pye ae aeeclion steals caeec 
an erctetats. 2 7 3 4 Helle? Gat anes bAleBe rnc 
Seidlachoer 33 Io 23 Baier asta al sqetckscocs (es ogehcvois 
10 BOW Ramis la lkehetaiers © bike) TOU loevet aks yall teva earl, she ea 
eS laltioe eek 2 I I Ne Sens EIS Seoul og Sect 
Oa 92 30 56 85 4 I 2 
Gaal Biber 75 29 40 68 4 I 2 
ZO lees esi 20 9 II 17 Bel hae Sian I 
19 i ohne 17 7 Io 16 ta an eel ctr g oo 
Bones 38 13 25 35 I I I 
boy glee, Soe sig vA Io iy ures ae cians alec enc 
Deileesateiegs I Te\S Sse alee oe. nall ae puso 
Bl ondlon 2 I I 7 tal beectecceel ret gata ate c 
LAN areata sie 14 5 9 Pep eter Sali soze eal gio Bc 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


South Carolina—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


AML SCHOOUS UI WHE SLOG orate ciate ios Meanac tts 
Large or important schools................ 
Small or less important schools. ........... 

Schools under public control... ....3.. 6.5. c ones 
Wand-srant schools. s ioe. .is. dic ve le gee oe 

Schools under private control. ......-+ 2.100000 
Large or important schools................ 
Small or less important schools. ........... 

Independent schools: tects -6 <5 acs sss ssinieie vie see 
Large or important schools. ...........++.. 
Small or less important schools. ........... 

Denontiiational Schoo Sn. tee cial aeatt« Sake ties 
Large or important schools. ............... 
Small or less important schools............ 

Under whete denominational boards........... 
Large or important schools..............%-. 

American Baptist Home Mission Siites 

‘American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

copal) 

American Missionary ‘Association (Congrega- 

(C0) 1 eed BYERS eaten is Slane Becca earn eae 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 

Goth 1AO ibigel ems olan Bama Mota cual Sete 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Epica pal Churene-ss.0 eo aonb Sere arse eat: 
Society of Friends. . : 
Woman’s American “Baptist. Home Mission 
Society 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church 
Small or less important sohools............. 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

copal 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 

er lamMGHUrT kine ora ate acct hee See 

Catholic Board of Missions. . 

Reformed Episcopal Church. . Severna 

Under Negro denominational boards.......... 
Large or important schools................ 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. . 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church..... 

Baptist: local conventions. =... 06. ws ds ones 


Small or less important schools. ............ : 


African Methodist Episcopal Church............ 
Afro-American Presbyterian Church........... 
Baptist local “conventions vc .e.a cok chess aoe 


| 


Income for current expenses. 


Total. 


Tuition. 


Church 
boards. 


| $258, 505 
236, 633 
21, 962 

44, 216 
44, 216 

» 214, 379 

192, 417 
21, 962 
51, 235 
45, 495 
5, 740 

163, 144 

146, 922 
16, 222 


114, 488 
21, 384 


I, 200 
13, 626 


17, 061 


39, 547 
8, 55% 


7,746 


125, QI0 | 


$28, 107 
23, 564 


$08, 806 
89, 379 


a i re ae 


eee ee 


Donations. 


a a a 


ee ee ae) 


13, 045 


see ee ew eee 


eC me ctw ee 


Other 
sources. 


$75, 917 
72, 605 
3) 342 
43, 308 
43, 308 
32; 549 
29, 237 
3) 312 
10, 606 
9, 056 
i, 550 
21, 943 
20, 181 


a 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


South Carolina—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the\State . 1.320. ...5 tar sen aaa arise: 3 
' Large or important schools. ..../...... Alor Eare nese 
Small or less:important schools. ................ 
Schools under public control. .....5.... 06.0600 teas 
Wanderrant: SCHOO: tase cece dcciaie one es wie le s 
Schools under private control. 0... 500.6 e eee eee 
. Large or important schools. .:./ 7. ..66: 0.00.08. 
Small or less important schools. ................ 
Independent schools..... SNe Pie een air aa ase vera S heer 
Large or important schools. . ee dante Ae ets 
Small or less important schools, Mer chiceenrolen 5a 
‘Denominaitonalscnools,. inn oe nls ber ay0 oe oe at tees 
Large or important schools. . 
Small or less important schools. . ean 
Under white denominational boards. ............... 
Large or important schools... ......0..+-0-005+5- 
_ American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 
MGCIELY Ol HMGR AS: sy. ste cedenisls, taki ince aispeeiee siee che -« 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. . 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
Eo prccOpal CIMRCR ar tice an usteh cual e nee Le canals! 
Small or less important schools........-.+.+.++.. 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 
Board et Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 


Catholic Board of Missions 
Reformed Episcopal Church. . Pade eres N emt s 
Under Negro denominational boards............... 
Large or important schools... ........-026.+0005- 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.. 
Baptist docalicon ventions. 7... t . ncainn es ence: 
Small or less important schools. . eRe en secRiath a 
African Methodist Episcopal OH iran ieee a cae 
Afro-American Presbyterian Church................ 
Baptist local conventions. .........---.- 6... eeee ees 


Total. 


$2, 423, 734 
2, 342, 484 
81, 250 
297, 300 
297; 309 
2,120, 434 
2,045, 184 
81,250 
410, 205 
392, 305 
23; goo 

I; 710, 229 
1, 652, 879 
$7, 35° 

I, 495; 729 
I, 459; 379 
635, 744 
8, C00 

53, 900 


127, 700 


362, 035 
180, 000 
16, 500 


75) 50° 
30, 350 
4, 000 


30, 350 
Ke) 


2, 000 
214, 500 
193, 500 
82, 000 
29, 000 
82, 500 
21, 000 
500 

7, 000 
132,500 
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Value of property. 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


Other 
property. 


a 863, 172 
1, 781, 921 


‘81, 256°) 
297, 300 


297; 300 
T, 505, 871 
1, 484, 621 

81,250 

207, 92I 

184, 021 

23, 900 

T, 357, 950 
I, 300, 600 
57) 35° 

I, 143, 450 
I, 107, I00 
493, 000 
8,000 

53, 900 


127, 700 
284, 000 


71, 000 
16, 500 


1 Vigures not available. 


$451, 188 
481, 188 


$79, 375 
79,375 


48I, 158: 


192, 188 


289, 000 
289, 000 


63, 279 


259, 000 
289, 000 
I40, 000 


a ie ee ie ine ie ae re) 


Steet e eee 


eee meee eee enter ere scone 
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Table VI.—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 


Tennessee. 


Ownership and control. 


PAULL SCROOLSREMSTNEL SLOPE ere sere vate eae chat hate tele Wie olin shee + ayche eae oer 
Large or important schools. ........-..++0:ecese seen eeees 
Small or less important schools.............. Ris 5 Avo A 

SCHOOLS under, PULINC CONEIOLs, oc erachy .vajpdisl> clnic iss skel agate ys sini eh 
Wanid-orant schools 2. cis)6. or widtgeie gees + See Sopa ee 

Schools under private control....... Be cots Aageke Booey Se Bhat cso eke cece: 
Large or important schools... 4... ..2..:.5.8+-.00: hp ee ote 
Small or less important schools. .............-.. 00 ee sees 

inde Pendent schoo lsrrct antec setae coh ta) eR eM si) te ad tee 
Large or important schools. ............2....- Reese ona 
Simallior less important, Schools...) i. sree = fale a ess 

Denominational schools. .............+.+++. Ae cpa hac Pe TREES 
Large or important schools.......-......2+-2 020s sees eee 
Small or less important schools. ............4..20+e0ce se 

Under white denominational boards. ..........+.0 +0. +ee seuss 
argeroram portant SCROOISG  vancre «ete dsi nce t= ies d= 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society. . 

American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 

Board of Freedmen’s Mission of United Presb yterian Church. . 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church.. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ... 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Episcopal Church 
Small or less amportant schools... .. 2. .s by. beeen eet 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... 

Board of Freedman’s Missions of United Presbyterian Church. . 

Board of Missions for Freedman of the Presbyterian Church. . 

CatholicsBoard) of Missionsa<. Nur. ot ccree en ene aoe ee 


Under Negro denominational boards ........... 0.0000. cease! 
BT GCLOU AM POTLAWUSCHOO ES seo AAS ois etapa 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....................0... 
Baptist. Local: Conventionsiaaie mice ene ae =. sols. son ee ae 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church...........,............. 
Smatlliorsless:tm portant schools... ne see tac ils ae | 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.................... 


Nutm- 
ber of 


schools. 


hy 


HN RHR OOD KH HA NOB HD HOW BRD 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


Elemen- | Secon- 
tary. dary. 
2, 500 |. I, 100 
I, 403 I, 047 
I, 097 63 

IIQ ISI 
IIg 18r 
2, 381 929 
x,284| 866 
1, 097 63 
Ir2 2506 
red 205 
Pate 51 
2, 269 673 
Ler72 661 
I, 007 12 
1,957 581 
878 | 560 
102 140 
174 III 
187 IIo 
202 56 
213 | 152 
I, 079 | FS 
Sa ijewet asa 
296 I2 
BAO avai 
SSGE Sig Pat 
OO icrcteiaseiev 

OLn| sere 
312 92 
294 | 92 
78 23 

TE AR Pi 
139 9 
TO eee ee 


! Pupils included with Morristown College. 


ere eee 


ee ers 20. 


eee see. 
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Table VI.—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY 'STATES—Contd. 


Tennessez—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. Seas Sex. Kind of work. 
: Total. |. 2 
White.| Negro. | Male. | 72, | demic.| tial, | tare.'| work, 
ULES CROOIS AT thesState Wel. Sie sila el ek G30 FOO 2307|> 732571202 |) ars 41 3 79 
Large or important schools.......... 279 O7ue Ls2te ross Ole 1062 38 3 76 
Small or less important schools...... 57 9 48 14 43 51 Be |eteterevs 3 
Schools under public control...............| 25 |....-. 25 3 I2 Io 5 2 8 
Land-grant school.................. BGA gan) 25 13 12 Io 5 2 8 
_ Schools under private control..............| 312 | 106} 205) 119) 192| 203 30 I 71 
: Large or important schools.......... 254 O7 | was7-1© TOs | 149.1) 552 33 I 68 
Small or less important schools...... 57 9 48 14 43 51 Bile eters B 
Unde pendent SChoolsner inka hc wieieleh cs = 78 33 45 AVN 5 30 I iT 40 
Large or important schools.......... 75 33 42 4l 34 30 I I 43 
Small or less important schools...... Balam 3 QUE «cokes all terre eee a eee oc eee 3 
Denominational schools.................. 233 73 | 160 75 | 158 | 173 Sloe Wai 25 
Large or important schools.......... 179 64} 115 Of risn ete? Se aS ce 25 
Small or less important schools...... 54 9 45 II 43 51 ile Cee] Bees 
Under white denominational boards.....| 200 73) \ ler 60| 140| 148 BOO ae ecakche 2r 
Large or important schools........... 148 64 84 50 98 99 Bebe eet ses 2r 
American Baptist Home Missionary Z 
OGLE Ly Streeir cree etnias sche ok BTA rates ae 31 3 18 27 feel ie Rte I 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
PLOMACIOMAl irae ee egeiage ele er eho rc vehoNe 21 14 7 4 17 15 Bel aoteynes 3 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United 
Presbyterian Churches.) nes lek 29 24 5 7 22 15 Galea eee 8 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Catirehy At cece elas as: Pl badoce 23 8 15 20 BR acre sea [ os eters 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Se eote ee os. es te 42 24 18 18 24 22 Tell acheter 9 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church............... 2 Cal apie Sere PP Bee ox 22 feral: Neate 
Small or less important schools....... 52 9 43 Io 42 49 i Se A tons is an Oe 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Episcopal)........ ENS EASE OR A Masesrsas 4 I 3 Mal iratsy ete |ratomestes,|haerctetete 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United 
Presbyterian Church............0..... Pita eae 21 4 17 19 Dall ence aca 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
PresbyteriameChurch ri. ii. <j. ey soo TEE lak ctyo II 3 8 ELE Mectecte ales tregeryahin omeelers 
Catholic Board of Missions............... 9 uiiiae sl eaisierae 9 AN ate gees sic os cues letop at ate 
Christian Advent Church... 0.2.6.0... Bel aie sens 3 I 2 2 Ele a aesaloe ees 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions... . Vl coo rater 4 I 3 Xl eeecneaee al ea Sissel leneRerse 
Under Negro denominational boards ....| 33 |..---- 33 15 Is 25 Meal severta: 4 
Large or important schools........... Pili ode ae 31 I4 17 23 release 4 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....] 12 |...... II 5 6 6 ce retere 3 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. Cl aes 5 I 4 Gl dade een ipo eines Pe se 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.....} 15 |...... is 8 4 12 Bil Pens ors I 
Small or less important schools....... DW da 2 I I 2hy| ete lerricus Riel nee oe 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Peal. ative 2 I I 2) etwas Mieatae Saran 
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Tennessee—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


ALT SCHOO AM MENSLALE ara Wiehe vos ils abs ha Gualayeis' 
Large or important schools................ 
Small or less important schools............ 

Schools under public control................... 
andsgrastsschool hte. ian. sisi 9 > ee 

Schools under private control... .... 2.0.0.0 000s 
Large or important schools......... Te eR 
Small or less important schools............ 


LAE PEMMCWE SCHOOIS? O22), 170 ais Silagass 6 sKednpar ype = ag 2 


Large or important schools................ 
Small or less important schools............ 
Denominational schools. ................ Sasa 
Large or important schools. ............... 
Small or less important schools............ 
Under white denominational boards........... 
Large or important schools...............4.. 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. . . 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
LO tiall) Roepe ss ez ora ear erate nee eS 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United Pres- 
py terianeGhurchie stars ser ice ca diese eee as 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
Centar his eyo ee ng aire eo eee is ae 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
COP Ale a Unease ca coh eretec cite sears teatnare te 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. of Methodist 
Episcopal Church. . ae : 
Small or less important eehoolstaa. 1 CG = a 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
CO DAL) aceite Waly atts Stk MyeANOHIE eS fein Salaam ove 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United Pres- 
byretiawy Citirch yh eiraa site. sorters okies ts 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
Cenlane@ nites tee sah cet lever reise ae ce 
Catholic Board of Missions. . 
Christian Advent Church. . Meee 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions.......... 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... | 
Large or important schools..........-...... 
African Methodist Episcopal Church........... 
BaptiststocalCon ventions: 4. 5 +.csne at esters 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.......... ; 


Small or less important schools............. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church..... 


Total. 


Income for current expenses. 


Tuition. 


$71, 266 
64, 274 
6, 992 
3, 030 


3, 630 
67, 030 


Church 
boards. 


$87, 022 


77022 
60, 682 
16, 340 
606, 908 
50, 968 

4, 130 


77252 
19, 450 | 
5,675 
32, 966 


T, 495 
15,940 


Ral 
S 
ies) 
fo] 


Donations. 


$40, 865 


Other 
sources. 


fele} 
15,785 | 


wee ewe eens 


weer eee eee 


i es 
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Tennessee—Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


~ Total. Plant. 
t 
AN IESCHOGIS ANAM SLGNE 20D cartons nat aiafo see dea 8 wys esteens $1, 824, 223 | $1, 553,178 
Large or important schools... .. 0. .0..00.00055. Lisa eon uel. Arane7s 
Small or less important schools. ................ 9; 900 9, 9OO 
‘Schoolsnder, pub lcicontrolaeo. sie pes desire eos 193, 915 155, 1603 
Wand erant SCHOO ir amarante cree t are wan 193, 915 155, 163 
Schools under private control. ...........6.... eee I, 630, 308 | 1, 398,015 
Large or important schools ...................- I, 560, 408 | 1, 328, 115 
Small or less important schools. ................ 69, 900 69, 900 
Made pe ndewb SCROOIS Ss n:. cca twee spa diwtosn siere Mars we Sale 733,058 528, 905 
Large or important schools. ................ he x. 702,058 497, 965 
SOON SG ead oe amen gale gee 31, 000 31, 000 
Denominational schools. . apslee eieheiaGsian es 897, 250 809, 050 
Large or important Seas ie ee 858, 350 830, 150 
Small or less important schools. ...............- 38, 900 38, 900 
Under White denominational boards.............+.. 749, 350 723, 850 
Large or important schools. ........+..0+00e0+0e- 715,950 90, 450 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society........ II7, 500 II7, 500 
American Missionary Assocition (Congregational)... 54, C00 54, 000 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United Presbyte-_ 
EL ch tas ODIEE CMU Grey eases costs ets TeoR Rote acai eal Sea sass MMe va te 175, 000 175, 000 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
LTC Ge se cay espana eaaya ate, ods. or clase Pte Ro 86, 750 61, 250 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
HICH AS tres eae Sete ugetiens site relaiors rere mens 274, 000 274, 000 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Epis- 
CO Ale CHURCH 2s peter een ee has es Fine chs) cjeieiia teckats 's 8, 700 8, 700 
Small or less important schools. . : 33, 400 33, 400 
American Church Institute for Negroes ( Episcopal). 5 4, 000 4, 000 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of United Presbyte- 
Patreel Clenblge llawape cay NM GceyOwi Ls SUM Plngt MOoen SENET Ee Semarang irae 21,950 21,950 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
CADETS nice eet te sn Hoe | Bt HORS RA RE ape era I, 200 I, 200 
Catholic, Boatdof Missions: yt.) cece wm eee Dee cl atetsagee meee oe 
Ghristiant Advent: Church teats Sree ae cep levee ® 2, 500 2, 500 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions............... 3,750 3,750 
Under Negro denominational boards............... 147, 900 145, 200 
Large or important schools... 0... ..-0-- 00 eee eee 142, 400 139, 700 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 48, 400 45, 790 
Baptist LocalComventious. 4.) stack dice ne + a riien: 5, 000 5, 000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . as 89, 000 89, 000 
Small or less important schools. ........+0000005- 5, 500 5, 500 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church........ 5, 500 5, 500 


397, 


Endowment. Een: 
$221, 843 $49, 202 
221, 843 49, 202 
Sbisargercers ete Mee 38, 752 
BiG OER ASS 38, 752 
221,843 IO, 450 
221, 843 10, 450 
193,043 10, 450 
193, 643 10, 450 
"Galak capdheeReemegs 
DE GAOO hive dge seis 
peas sali te icra Se 
2RAGOO Ne gate ee 
2G, BOOr|Siv.-g-cauane 
HE ree ea ee 
EO a| ese te das 
CSalglay tents Bip osc 


1 Figures not available, 
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Texas. t 
Counted attendance. 
Nugne. |i ee ee ee 
Ownership and control. a fe ie aaeeoae ok 
Mee ens tary. an lege. 

LAUD SCO OUSEETGLNESS TONG ty Shen spina te. t «ere 6 sag ailal eats ad 30 | 4,309} 2,871 | 1, 309 129 
Large-or imiportant schools. 1.0.0...) deck ee ees ee oes 18) | ~ 3)41Onl) 4251072") =r) Beg 129 
Simiallor less important:schools. |... site esi se ome eo 12 899 SOO aes ere sere 
SCLOOIS UN AET: PUOILG COMENOL sss wharejs\ ergo eons Brent ar om els Mee eas I 552 Irs AGM) Hee eee 
Wand-srant SChOOhkaas apitie tale visite skosicteess Scrat be Pn 9: I 552 II5 AS el ee ess 
Schools under private control. ...........++. Pet Lee eee be, det 20. 2 3a 75 ral aso. &72 129 
Watge or tn portant SCHOOISW. 2 .ct. ..5 siaks elstelstere ee colt toa L7. | a2, 85S |= Tuesy, 872 129 
Sinallior less:important schools)... 0.26 460. 9005 0-8 dae eee 12 899 SOO: Aire oes ieee oes 
TN de pendent schaalsmaann ste ery wie de siaistei eels Slstg ee atelier os 4 | 303 B17 JONES 
PAtTee OL di portant:SCHOGS Wawie\s;«:<'e seals set oe ale tati ns see ea 2 298 252 AG ee stains 
Small or less important schools. ................4 Sees 2 65 OGi fr aes apes 
DERONUNAUONAVSCNOOIS Wee PVA met ctue soa velar NO awe te ee eS 25 | 339041 2,439 826 I29 
Wary ctor tmaportagit SCHOOIS= 725.5 54 /ceie eiereielsls osa)<0.0'e Sato e = ee Ti) mua, §00)| t/G05 826 129 
Smallor lessamportantSChoolS=... ¢ctrstefesie «chelate ele ole 10 834 Saasls tise te psa 
Under white denominational boards.................2 eee eens | 36 2), 200" eh 577 517 II6 
Large or important schools... .......+.2seeeesee cece erence somed |= Ty RAG, gro 517 116 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. .............2..05- 371 176 153 42 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... I 73 68 Bile ate 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . I 223 135 70 18 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian ‘Church. . z | IX5 88 alt Boers 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . 2 761 443 262 56 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist t Episcopal 
Ginarehiserrer scat etre te ae oe epson errs ce ots hi, OR 2 (2a os Sat ee eae 
SEL OMesSItNLP OTLANESCNOOIS 2 teeta Ee cielo Pe ee & 667 OOF | See en ene 
CatholiewBoard of: Missions otto cte cscs» siz ceive oe ous cere eae 6 617 GIA eR Re Eider 
Christian Conventions (miscellaneous) Siete Mees 1.19 ayevars See I 36 30 As aeons: eee 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions: .2...9...2..0..00- 0. eee I I4 TAG a es See 
Under Negro denominational boards................0000005- 9| 1,784 862 300 ug 
PEAT GENO TEL NUP OTLANE SCHOOLS spar x chala ford oie alanis 7 | £,017 695 309 13 
African Methodist Episcopal Church ........................ I 286 213 60 13 
Baptist=ocal' Conventions: .. jiacce) | aces ye ra bc ooo eee 5 621 7 V4 oe eee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. ...............4......-. oe 7 Iio 35 a EEN eee: 
SSMLQUMOMICSSELILPOTLOML SCROOUS waa Mette sata e niet ee ee 2 107 TO? Wagers eel ire Pete 
PaAptistLocal: ConVentiOns esses 1 nieeee ahd attain a= see 2 167 BOS tye erent 

Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Color Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. | ass | 
White | Negro. | Mate! Sie dente | ait} See Poel 
see =| 

FALUSCHOOLS 420 TED S1Qtel er ches ie rt leta ee 283 BO 22d Nee EI2 Ne TO | 187 5I i 38 
Large or important schools.......... 237 AZ| 198 | 104!) 198 | T45 49 7 36 
Small or less important schools. ..... 46 17 29 9 37 42 Ge de 2 
Schools under public control. ...2........ MON cre 46 31 Is | I7 I7 4 8 
Randegrantschoolaes ance en - ae AO eases 46 31 re 17 17 4 8 
Schools under private control. Bane nacher |e eons 59 | 178 G25 ITS ail ar70 34 3 30 
Large or important schools.......... ror | 42| 140] ¥ 118 | 128} 32 3 28 
Small or less important schools. ..... 46 17 20 Oy ety 42 at nie | 2 
WUE PENAL SCHOOS;. err aa ee 253s aes 23 & NAN, eer 5 Foose 
Large or important schools.........] 13 ]...... 13 5 ase ae aaa e eraoee 
Small or less important schools...... TOM wacaute (an Ley am 7 | 9 | Taha Sl ee 


1 Pupils included with Wiley University and Samuel Houston College. 
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‘Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. ae er endo Wee 
eae Total. ‘Karte 
White,|esro.| atte. | ES. | Ach. [Tutus | ‘cuk | Othe 
Denominational schools.................- 214 59| 55 77 | 40 | 153 29 2 30 
Large or important schools.......... 178 42 | 106 68 | x10! 120 28 2 28 
Small or less important schools...... 36 17 19 6 30 33 Tl erence 2 
Under white denominational boards..... 133 59 74 39 94 go 20 I 22 
Large or important schools........... 109 42 67 30 73 68 20 E 20 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.| 22,| 12 Io 6 16 16 Balas ie 3 
‘American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Episcopal)... .: doar CW Ree Ee nN Aral eedensice: Oe ene 4 3 Tu crog vacelis nase 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
SLETALIONAN)E Prarie cules efolsyand oie petite 20 14” 6 i 13 15 Aldara sues I 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Church (5 oe 4ck ee 13 EQG ais vets I 12 II Aral sa eeccant tae anaes 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist : 
EMiscopali Church saci cated o me clac : TA Ieee oe 43 22 21 23 4 I 15 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the 3 
Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 7 3 Aaihaeceoe i eae peaked Ouilsn coak I 
Small or less important schools....... 24 I7 G 3 2I 22S each ale lot eaneee 2 
Catholic Board of Missions.............) 17 stay A ame RD et st 17 nib Sor veeere ta lee seed Lane 
Christian Conventions (miscellaneous)... Shall ae 4 I 3 Pil (Se caeal yeti heal eo or 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions... . £o) Pices ion a 2 I alt Bienes Tall parcece 2 
~ Under Negro denominational boards....| 81 |...... SI 35 46 63 9 Zi & 
Large or important schools........... STON ss On 69 32 377 52 8 I & 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....} 15 |...... 15 9 6 II I I 2 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. AAS Lanett 44 17 27 35 Og) access a 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.....} 10 ]...... 10 6 4 6 a eae | 3 
Small or less important schools....... 1G eee e tate I2 8 9 II DNs alvata mcetay eee 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. 2 eee tee 12 e 9 II Tithe sartalarelanat. 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. Cour Donations. pay 
ULES CHOOISRISC ENCE SOLO Narre tet) ste oa icinctete so snes a ose $T81, 493 | $28,681 | $71,431 | $15, 323 $66, 058 
Large or important schools................ 167, 733 26, 841 64, 411 14, 00 62, 475 
Small or less important schools............ 13, 760 1, 840 7,020 1,327 3, 583 
Schools under public control.............00.0-- OOS eon Motaael Pea AG Oe ea Oe ere 49, 985 
WANG CLANESCMOO leat! cles am cote sos 2 AQWO OS artes wet teeta ee Noel oo enars ela rgs 49, 985 
Schools under private control. 1.2.2.4... eee I3I, 508 28, O81 (iN P57 323 16, 073 
Large or important schools................ 117, 748 26, 841 64, 411 14, 006 I2, 490 
Small or less important schools. ........... 13, 760 1, 840 7,020 Tey 3) 583 
ale PERACIUSCHOOUS ee ieg fate ease in ai ci5ie wie¥a Siolei cis 47s IO, 364 ROO camara. 2,952 5,550 
Large or important schools................ 7 343 PASE eee telcicice ots 1, 635 4, 960 
Small or less important schools............ 3, O21 TRLOSS [oie oe ain eae 307 596 
Denominational schools... 0.1... cece eee eee I21, 144 26, 825 71, 431 12,370 IO, 517 
Large or important schools................ IIO, 405 26, 093 64, 411 12,371 7, 53° 
Small or less important schools............ 10, 739 732 ORO aetna senays 2,987 
Under white denominational boards........... SI, 175 IQ, 412 48, 179 Q, 267 4, 317 
Large or important schools................. 74, 43 IQ, 180 42,559 Q, 207 3, 130 
American Baptist'Home Mission Society. ..... 19, 247 Bee 12, 238 682 I, 000 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
AS PISCO PAL) Med pananien ye cco can meee ne Slap e eusel oa Dr ICOOr iets k 1, 800 600 100 


‘ 
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Income for current expenses. 


Ownership and control. & ] Z 
Total. Tuition. Se Donations. Bees oh 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
TONAL Peet is ORE eee ia ores cie op eb reson $12, 792 $2, 693 $8, 581 $x, 064 $454 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
kerial Ohurchepnccers asi Maal oe ey te 10, 979 2,237 Fs TOOW |g ata oaks 4 ae 1, 576 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist : 
Episcopal GOURD ee tone ot mas. ate ce a » 25, 223 8, 923 9, 379 | ONG 25r- uli: Spates ost a 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Meth- 
odist- Episcopal’ Chuirehinnss oe wast cise k ceee = ERS ToPsig ‘onl BGS nae £3) OGIRG aed eee enol ac ae ar 
Small or less amportant schools............. 6,739 232 DRE O Lae ieee es I, 157 
Catholic: Boartt Of Missions: <i... occ ries «id oes SV OAO Rous carn Bi GAGE i-s anne eam ens 
Christian Conventions {miscellaneous)........ &, 387 BOOsh 1a his cg-hcte em aero uN I, 187 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions.......... Tete 32 Ti O80n) Satis ee ee 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... 39, 969 Grane, 23, 252 3, I04 | 6, 200 
Large or important schools. ...............-. 35, 909 , 913 21, 552 3, 104 4, 400 
African Methodist bibs Church stum-e% 2 8, 064 3, 248 Xr) OLO Si Maesran sree 3, 800 
Baptist Local Conventions... . ee 24, 140 3, 400 17,036 3, 104 600 
Colored Methodist Eviscapal Church. : 3, 705 265 Be SOO hese art siaieiderd aeamcnia ee 
Small or less important schools............. 4, 000 500 Du POOreebless rate I, 500 
Baptist.Local' Conventions v7 cw seca. ot. oe 4, 900 500 Tis, FOO Ma estan aes | 1, 800 
Value of property 
Ownership and control. | jo : 
Total. | Plant | Endowment . at 
st setcubd 
WAVE SCHOOLS LW BINCYS LLCs emt Bhs eX chek she fe a ale Sais $I, 431, 3060 | $z, 418, 550 $12, 000 $SIO 
argve-or, imiportantischools 222. cis seseee «eres I, 396, 360 | I, 383, 550 12, 000 810 
Small or less important schools............... 35, 000 | BE OOO asters cares bales le alee 
SCHOO ISUUNUCTED UU LIC COMLIOLs maamue piesa eee ee 237, 200 ARAL 2OOW Wisc. ae ate ae ete eee 
Pander rane schOOlntaral ys cte aatatchs cvs critic ten wate 237; 200 23 BOOT tee Roane eect eet ee 
Schools ainder Prive CONtTOU ia. ce. srk eee eee ise I, 294,160 , I, 1ST, 350 12, 000 SIO 
Wargeorimportant schools yer we. ie scents mate I, 159,160 | 1,146, 350 12, 000 810 
Small or less important schools............... 35, 000 BE POOO kia ARS ance TING ONT 
WULEPERACHUSCH OOS, Gene oe ae te Ee es ee 42, 000 42, GOONS tere vice ep ee 
Warveor important scticols® ii. . 0s. lc shoe wes 24, 000 24S OGOS Sats seaere iota eet ene eee 
Small or less important schools. ..............! 18, 000 18 G00C |e" ve. center o eee 
LOCH OMMNAUO NA SCLADIS Hm went. tet ee ee le oe 1,152,160 | 1,130,350 | I2, 000 SIO 
Large or important schools -2% tp Pee Typl 35) LOO) Ly 12S, SEO 12, 000 810 
Small or less important schools............... 17, 000 PA ROGGS: | ny pees anode ee ne eee 
Under white dewominational boards...........-..| S17, 435 $04, 625 | 12, 000 S10 
Large or important schools... .. 1-0. ...+ eevee 809, 435 790, 625 I2, 000 &I0 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 314, 935 302, 125 12, 000 | 810 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 25, 000 216 OOK assanie sities, wel sone eee 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 103, 500 TORS COOH ks tae ean chara 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 5 
(Salih sits ape Riko en OCD Se CORNER oes Ge 60, 000 G0; DOO eee he irae Sees eee 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church Bech i EL Ras COTE fhe AER ote a or 293, 000 | BO) OOO |e srszeicas hie otal eae eRe 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
EH piscopalyCnuren acne eae ret te nei. Mrckne eet | 13, 000 £3, OOOpI sain: a crvas lett cee 
Small or less important schools . piliaraed Neca 5, 0GO OOOO 4 keen cg. Eee. eee ne 
CatholiciBoard. ot Missionseaas.s domenion st tote hacen (CN ne aR I epee tyat Al Hiaasen 
Christian Conventions (miscellaneous)............. 5, 000 rope veo} Mb aut ne ea ee 


1 Figures not available. 
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Value of property. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. 5 Heeries 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions............. $3, C00 S3NOCON tae agate as eens 
Under Negro denominational boards............. 334, 725 CCP OES Meat Be Ore ener GIA on, eaaten 
EDRGOCOMANUPONLAME SCROOIS A o.5 ode eos sides «ie ss RLV EDI BOE 2G \inWih gates 5 eterna a antares oe 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 97, 000 ofp atololey set a tarey Aen Mra iniiG Bs 
Ba ptise Ocal CONVENTIONS... <s)r dietsineie ee i oe 158, 725 DEO v7 2G ere actor aa eras ener es 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. ............. 70, 000 FOOOO aleve cae tne tena Sai sen Sota 
Small or less important schools... ...........-. 9, 000 MOOOR hie See ere lee nee Poe 
Baptist wocal Conventions... 2 .ssqysescsss-noy ce 9, 000 (aypiows oth | uate rtue "aol mea Nata ne 
Virginia. 
Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 
schools-} 441 Elemen- | Secon- Col- 
tary. dary. lege. 
All schools in the State........ Be era ets yn Heys shite Sees eance, NEM Ia) aces On| 0, 0471005 ,1277 || 1, 073 5 
Wares Or mlportaReSChOOls. tics = ¢-Me oe ceva pie yeahs = 27) |.5)301 | 93504515) 1,005 51 
SinalMorilessamportant schoolse...\.:. o... . osem oe ot ence 200 |. 8x,,040.| 11, 0327) Sey ene 
ISEHOGUS NCCT PUDUCKCONLTOL: 6c ivie cio eye vieje os soca we ee ees s I 573 282 | ZOTAN ered 
Slate schools a) eee cate mee sc) pet ctas wy ete i tnalneberbons 3 I 573 282 ZO Tarai 
ESGHOOISIILNAEr PIVUALE COMLLOU Samael aia aie id hele scence se ee eid + elo 55 | t0,3088) 14, 005) 25.322 51 
Warecor tmportanc SEHOOISs, Wnd.1. jake les wet cusieiere fos.) ol: 26! 4,728} 3,363 | 1,314 51 
Simallor less im portaweSCuoOlss .. ./qcigs «aes js seit cash DOP pels O4Orb 508 52) MP ENN) sever 
BAC BENUCHESCHOOIS RE Sar ETc eS <cehd shel bin' nfs Dieue oie visleisy ss» TE Ne TOSS Heat 257 TERN es Bove 
Wave OPM TA POLLAN SCA OO Sane <5 sete ae siete Inrislataloy essen Ay |e deel T5003 AST A eee 
Smallkoriessmmpurtant schoolsss... 2. wes s/s leloe oe ee ke 8s 7 261 254 i Elheoehaasee 
DDAOTLINGALLOMOUSCHOOUM MCI Meer ae ce tite lels ts cise ote eH dale calle aie “ert, OSGI ee aiaO! 8094 5I 
Wale eorsimMPORtatitiSCHOOIS ic. sles. ce eo a1 em shales atte 22 | 3,304 | 2,360 893 51 
Simalikonless important schoolss.. 2. jets oie sc ckect ons os 22 | 1,379| 1,378 paler 4 
Under white denominational boards.............0+++e eevee 34.| 3,996 | 3,206 730 5I 
EGU GCAOTALAUPONLAIUE SSCILOOIS Maen she kate ois B isie enol shares cas oe 17) \ 02550) \e-2,000 639 51 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. .................-- 3 537 221 265 51 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... 2 406 289 TOM ee os 
American Missionary Association (Congregational)........... i II5 84 Pie et aa a 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Presbyterian / 

Giniire emcee eee cerns tart ea Naren veo cet CRTs vie ss 3 838 699 FIOM ode sae 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church... 2 246 2rI ice coe re 
CatholwesBoatd of Missions see... ic teiettis econo mete ucems «0 '0 2 260 210 SOM neat 
(Chit eval INE IeS. aac Saas en OD UeU. A Ae pO DOE an ous oe oot cere c I 71 62 ORE aes 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions.....................-5- I 76 1S): tobe Piste 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church... I 85 9 | BORNE 
Saciciny OF ISSAC ssc tho Bs Oe ae ac cin en Seema er don Maa norms I 225 208 | 1 i ae 

Small or less important schools. ..... 00.0.0 .0 cee eee snes Tee A De Rate No ies alee coon y soe OT 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal)........... I 39 Vaya ear tah eat Nee lege 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church...| 10 455 Siu haces vel ee epee 
© tholic Board of Missions. 0... ise fee ee racemes 5 BB GC | de Ra al ca ae anal el ents 
Wanner call tata Gitte Wlareratree rays cletpsiar cel ere.s siateset sails, ace 0ro%s I 56 SOnilina cies sttterarats 

Under Negro denominational boards ..........+++.+eeee eee Io 687 532 Tinh al Moecretere 

WEG GE OF CU POTLOIUE SCHOOLS sieuehs clciglale eins cress een eine 2 5 445 201 TGA Noe. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.................... I 45 36 ON satalseons 
Baptist Local Conventions: . 0. 6p vce ie eet eee ees 4 400 255 LAG eretonee 

SSmallor lessvmPportant SChOOIS...oscivcics shee areas sca: 5 242 241 TNs ab 56 
Baptist Local Conventions..........5 5.0.2 eee eee eee ees 5 242 241 spl peer, 


46927°—Bull. 388—17-—_26 
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Ownership and control. 


AE SCHOO IS V7ba IIe! SLCC Se Weccresisesel-ee a | 
Large or important schools 
Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control............ 
DLALEISCHOOM ep ahwh ey eal oes aleve nls 

Schools under private control............ 
Large or important schools 
Small or less important schools...... 

WRde Pendent SCNOOUS a Ae tee ees 2 oh 
Large or important schools 
Small or less ‘mportant schools 

Denominational schools! =< §o.:..4 6 evs. 6 - 
Large or important schools.......... 
Small or less important schools...... 

Under white denominational boards 
Large or important schools.......... 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Episcopal ) 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
SKCGAMON AL) cc Ameen pie ares. Saltese 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church. . 5 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Church save eG sae roe 

‘ Catholic Board of Missions............... 

Christiane alliancemac nian Actes aa ch Qc c: 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Society oth riendsin a7. enw ira sare 
Small or less important schools....... 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 


Catholic Board of Missions....:..........| . 


Universalist: Chiretic. wana iene 
Under Negro denominational boards .... 
Large or important schools........... 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Baptist Local Conventions.............. 
Small or less important schools 
Baptist Local Conventions 


Virginia—Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Color Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. | 

white) weeo,| fale | Ee, | Act | Hagar Apion] Ofte 
604 | 262] 342| 24f | 3603| 332] 129 24 Lig 
BIO | s244ul) 6275") 2220 2o 7s eau a 120 24 IIQ 
SB is 67 19 | 66 84 Der aa oh evens 
Pe 25 9 ee TE; 4) I 

PAS IS einem 25 9 I 12 4 z 
570 202) 6307, e232 347 | B20 alee 23 Tir 
404)\-' 244 | 250°). 213%) 261 | 236) |, 1284 23 TIL 
85 8 67 19 | 66 84 Toe eee 
BcOule 147. sLOO. a TaOne aro 8&7 67 I6 56 
222 | 14% Je ee # So Mii 64 66 16 86 
DAM arcers 24 Bi lezO 23 | Dera) an 
$23 | 115 | 208 | 112 { 211 | 233 58 i 25 
262 97k 165 98 | 164] 172 58 7 25 
61 18 43 | 14 47 | 6r oe nhs het eee 
209| I15| 154 66 | 183} 186 54 YG. 22 
227 97 | 130 61 | 146) t44 54 | Vi 22 
36 2u 15 15 21 3r a a Mees 3 
53 3 5° 25 28 2I 18 | 2 I2 
Ey ie olcitaG 13 30 |(-sEO 9 2 rebecca 

40 20 20 8 32 28 "dal obec 
18 Be) 8 B 15 17 ball iy Get Ri est O, c 
34 Ai eetoden cee 17 7 eS 20 2 r 
9 Oe lett I 8 | Quis Soreastme sig se| oeteie 
OS aes 1 ee 4 | oe er eek TNS ts en 
Sralleve rerarrte | 5 I 4 4 Deis cae lore cartons 
To Sl aie. ones 13 6 q 8 3 r I 
42 I8 24 5 | 37 Ye Nive: Sere e| crareta eae eee 
Babee a eae 3 ig area AS ord 
DSi e ene eng 18 4 14 | ~98 hen eel Bee 
18| 38 | sates oa: | 18 [+o ee ae Shea an 
Bela teases 3 I 2 Biren stds witerallnte tort nate |foy oes 
BA Vers 3 54 26 28 47 ZA er 3 
Sit leona 35 I7 18 28 Vfl Re 3 
Tiel tsmcgares 7 4 & 5 Cie Sar asco 
Borie esses 28 | 3 15 23 Bieta 3 
GUN cacaitee Ig 9 Io TONE aah atal teers 
Overs. Reset ae) 9 pe) | Oe Cw orctN Serer acllon cams c 

i t 
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Ownership and control. 


WA UES SCHOOUS SHATRESUALC aio ait «doc csevacuiw bevosie oa 
Large or important schools............... 
Small or less important schools............ 

Schools under public control } 
REAL eISC MOON ratio etre chia opesucerenindare ie 

Schools under private control. ....... 2-60... 0 es 
Large or important schools. ............... 
Small or less important’schools............ 

Uncde Penden b SCROOUS os apa. tpalesrarcichers Skies pie } 
Large or important schools. ............... 
Smali or less important schools............ 

DenoMminauomal schoo lS.a. Nene ce- 652 <u ce tae ha 
Large or important schools. ............... 
Small or less important schools............ 

Under white denominational boards........... 
Large or wmporiant schools... 2.0.0.0 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. . 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

copal) 

American Missionary Association (Congrega- 

IONE) Mieco ok clon eats Mechta ons apa) MONS lake 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United 

Presbyterian Church 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the gees 

terian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions. 

Chinistian Allan Comerwna ray Tele rsa aie ciate etn ei 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions.......... 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church 


SOGIEL yA OLMNII EH AS, myticks Gar cesvena ett + sre) Soret oleteaie 
Small or less important schools............. 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
LEKLAM CHUL Py reais ate Sa ee ais ok a Lae 
Catholic Board olwMissions te ~ 2s vaste os 
Wmaversalist: CHULChi preci arty. sas haetle skein’ 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... 
Large or important schools. .............4.. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Bapiice Wocal Conventions sien citer se 5° 
Small or less important schools............. 
Baptist Wocal Conventions a... 02. .ste. 6. 


214, 527 
200, 181 

14, 346 
185, 701 
176, 130 


37, 684 | 


53, 481 
7, 898 
25, 544 
9, 899 


25, 000 
1, 476 


2,959 } 


3, 400 
8, 798 


9, 572 


280 


2,016 
6,075 
I, 200 
28, 826 
24, O51 
3, 000 
21, O51 
4,775 
4,775 


Income for current expenses. 


Tuition, 


$35, 073 


boards, | Donations. | curves, 

$153, 185 | $150, 335 | $224, 892 
I4l, 762 | 143,714 224, 475 
Tig 422 eee 20,022 417 
Br Lace A AN Ich, LARA og 22, 000 
saan Ree whale fal tls aie Rat 22, 000 
153,185 | 150,335 | 202,892 
141,762 | 143,714 | 202,475 
II, 423 6, 621 417 
860 | 127,146 189, 416 
480 | 121, 613 189, 149° 

380 5, 533 207 
152,325 | 23, 189 13, 470 
141, 282 22, 101 13, 326 
II, 043 I, 088 150 
130, 428 20, SST The ck 
121, 895 20, 6OT 13, 185 
20, 671 1, 888 5, 826 
35, 504 13,135 2,114 
4,777 120 2,058 
21, 599 ESO): ogevateor noes 
8, 294 23 48 

2 SHOOOM |r keteoni neki ap reba deere ae 
450 FOOi | sentaytenecte rele 

By FOO slg hlencinte chilean ence 

I, 900 AOOS|lesuvigeace es 

1, 000 4, 185 3, 139 
8, 533 280 150 
200 SOEs fiersiraters 

ThA SOx reer ee 150 
Chrovawelad DaOn Te mi ope hoa eC 
800 ZOONMactactanenets 

21, 897 2, 308 I4t 
19, 387 I, 500 14 
2,250 ROOM tralenieistnts 
1p OH I, 000 I4I 
2, 510 LO }in) een) ean 
2, 510 SOS mn brakis nye ne 


| 


1 Hampton Institute, an independent institution, also receives the Federal Ae land-grant funds, amounting to $26,996 per 


year, apportioned to the ‘colored people of Virginia. 
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Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


Total. Plant. 
VALUSCHOOUS AIRE SS IG Le rrr ene eke diate at cic s «ote Reo $0, 408, 221 | $3, 300, 560 
Warceiorn important Schools. 2. .5-5. .si.08. natin le 6, 364, 361 | 3, 202, 700 
Small or less infportant schools............... 103, 860 103, 860 
SCHOO ISUNder PUDLC CONTTO. 1 ae « cualeeine s ja Sela. We 3g 7000 233, 900 
SCAT ERSC HOO I IN Ter eater age ecard cca ae tee 233, 900 233, 900 
Schools under:private control... 0. ie seess.0:.s0sus-| 90, 234,320 | 3,072, 00D 
arse orimportantschools: 1.124 gas. ses at one 6, 130, 461 2, 968, 800 
Small or less important schools. .............. 103, 860 103, 860 
WAGEPENOCTASSCHOO LS SIG F rte RT eo eK Pe eI 4, 414,459 | 1, 520,849 
Warceonimportaxtt:schoolsi. ceo: 2. be eo be 4, 330, 559 I, 442, 949 
Small or less important schools... . hy) 77, QOO 77, 900 
Denominationauscnools ted 4... ek. Shen 1, 819, 862 | 1, 551, 81 
atgeornimpottant schools. -v.gee. «hese I, 793, 902 I, 525, 851 
Small or less important schools............... 25,960 25, 960 
Under white denominational boards..............:.| 4,607,482 | 1, 420, 431 
LEGHOE OT ANUPONLANESCHOOIS ee apt) oi vio «a ns le I,090,282| I, 422, 231 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 630, 354 523, 990 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 278, 043 186, 256 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 35, 900 35, 900 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions of the United Pres- 
DV tM Ane OMUrel comes eye he Wai esc a eeeeee 134, 600 134, 600 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Chiinchieeeeer merase Soe aca RE AI, 000 40, OCO 
Catholics oar core Missions: tes .it.miak - «hee trys seit 335, 000 335, 000 
Christa nwAliianCe taecn pie enn eee ed Cela Se Meas eae 33, 000 33, 000 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. ....... Be oe 53 8, 485 8, 485 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chitin chime dene rtavarae einen: epee anne oa. a hee us 35, 500 35, 500 
SOCLCUVPOIME CIENCSS ie. ere ae hs hae ee 157, 500 89, 500 
Small or less important schools................ 7, 200 7, 200 | 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). I, 200 I, 200 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
atin Chita nge Meiers ae ci eS. Seyret eicks aan 2, 500 2, 500 
Catholier Board (ofeMissions ys staers sta art earache cs Se ee 
Winnversalist Churches sa er ris Hest seers 3, 500 3, 506 
Under Negro denominational boards............... 122, 380 122, 380 
PEQTOC OTM POLLANE SCHOO MeN. eit oases I03, 620 I03, 620 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church......... 18, 750 18, 750 
Baptist. vocaliGonventions a) <oo e on. ee ae | 84, 870 | 84, 870 
Small or less important schools... .. 18, 760 | 18, 760 
Bapusvalocali Conventions 2 ernigt is.) meee 18, 760 | 18, 76¢ 


u 


Endowment. 


$2, 032, 750 
2, 932) 750 
2, 032; 750 
2,932, 750 

2,710, 915, 
2,710, 915 


221, 835 


221, 835 


Other 
property. 


$228, 91T 
228, O11 


228, 911 
228, gII 
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Counted attendance. 
Num- 
Ownership and control. ber of 
‘hools. El - | S d- Col- 
ea aberaran | optesg i 
AUN SCINOOUS G2, LOST ZC A AEE eee 3 492 III Boa AS ae 
SCHOOIS UCT PUDULC CONTTOLA Yui listes ¢ he oe is oe etn Ole 2 362 Q2 ZOOM tener 
Hv Aimiele Oratl CAS MOO! Shee Maer eras ol shes ee ac a er 2 234 72 LOZ hep pets 
IS LAUCRSCHOOIS eM eye Maeno ern hae nthe eee eo I 148 20 128 
Schools under private control (denominational—white)........... ii IIo IQ Cae arr oi 
American Baptist Home Mission Society..................0... I 110 19 Our aecyae 
/ Teachers and workers. 
Ownership and control. Color. Sex. Kind of work. 
Total. aA ? reer i 
F i Aca- | Indus- |Agricul| Ot 
White. | Negro. | Male. raale foe ae tare monk 
All schools in the State (large)............-| 64 12 52 33 31 28 Ij g 18 
Schools under public control.............. PERC ote 41 25 16 16 12 2 II 
Wandeorantschools inches ssc oss ZO Medeor roe 29 20 9 8 IO 2 9 
NOEATCSSCHOO Sar tnriny gih ioe ar oats) case ect devel La Ie ee 12 5 7 8 De ars 2 
Schools under private control (denomina- 
TOD SUO CHO) Scarce cycle ac. on SAidoarter te 23 12 Ir & T5 I2 3 iE i 
American Baptist Home Mission Society..| 23 12 II 8 15 12 Q I 7 
Income for current expenses. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. Church. Donations. Rete 
All schools 1m the State (large). 02s... o2. es ses $77,854 $2, 923 $6, 075 $522 $085, 034 
schools under publiccomirol......8...-.--%0%- 60, 273 TNE Y bal REE Sho Elis ta cst ethene 58, 989 
arid erat, sCuools. eects ce cists «+ wis hues 46, 499 O73) |e cabin 4 Gee cts 45, 826 
Sfateisch ool smer cisewe Hat APh.. .metyncc im ialleue ee 13, 774 Greil dae detsiee| Sadeae leas ds 13, 163 
Schools under private control (denominational— 
GADD Dice ca, Chalaileg Ont re ean eae oa ame 17, 581 T, 039 6,075 $22 9, 045 
American Baptist Home Mission Society...... 17, 581 1, 639 6, 075 822 9, 045 
Value of property. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. See 
PAU sChOOISTW TREDSTALe, WLATGO\ nnn ack ooteee so ocme.| | $407,027 $392, 949 $72, 678 $32, 000 
SCHOOISUNO CI PUDIZECONETON. dor stcunctideie vie 4 ve oe 2 8s 275, 449 275 ALN. age eis eet Bltcete att 
WandechaitSChoolSant i -tiss atti taint us wlan cts 216, 4409 BLGEAAG Rar ed: meen steel tee 
StaterSCHOOlSi eerie ca ijok eres eller Nae toe: 59, 000 RO ROOOM kis Scag ees sie | Law eeeee 
Schools under private control (denominational— 
LUIELLC) Rem ee SET T ee ne Coie ev citeaitcecenche «heey 222,178 II7, 500 72, 678 32, 000 
American Baptist Home Mission Society........... 222,178 117, 500 72,678 32, 000 
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Northern States. 


Counted attendance. 


1 . bias 
Ownership and control. er 0 
schools-| po ¢a4 sy see Ee 
AEschoolsin INOrtper® States 26 «62 ia cents One oe reer ZO MeorOZG hi Geen TOE 633 235 
Wargerorainportant SCh@olst:,.ctaap-t ela the athe Pets ooo aera Tice a5 457 633 235 
Smialltorilessamportantischools.:..0 oe ma as ue aceimer re 4 LOU TF OA ee ete OAM es oem ean erases 
SCROOISACUIA ET <P WOLIGICONVENOU spaticstany shin sal Pertsclin mia cen Sen ieee ean ege 4 4512 I44 328 40 
SEAL CISC HOOIS ID ise is SEO oats Hanate, SOUR uae cat, thee abet ER rick 4 512 I44 328 40 
(SCHOOUSUNACH IPLLUOLE COMO V ene colas= aise ects 5 ev cork wi lo eee aE 25 OZ ETT. OIL. 305 195 
Warceonmu portant: SChOOlS sul, hitseis ioe oa aces ee sere 7 813 Big 305 | 195 
Sinalhotlessamportant SChOOls.).. 4) t.cc «svete ers TOv Gel, FOR file TOA G etatee tere tee | eevee 
DOO Be SAO OSE ie ices 5 Pogo NO ALG COO Oe aha Ir 472 455 7 Sees aes 
Waree or important SCHOOls: inks ews vacua eee een 4 357 300 a eterno 
Small or less important schools..............-. an arate 7 ts ERS [oe erent ornate 
DEO MUNAHONALSCHOOLS tee cores a sre a ge he bs ales heen ote Boel REA ex On Guillet 288 | 95 
Large or important schools..............-. NN ics: ne Ree ee 3 496 13 288 195 
Simallvorlessuraportant schools. hima shes ie eae ee TES" CIS RAO El, AG. ae eee ti ees ee 
Under white denominational boards..........6. 060000 v eee TUT SRS alee rere AO 173 I30 
TGP OClOT AM POTLAIE SCHOOUS .sa\aleieticcercinu-1a ss Vict isdn + cone hal sya 2 Og ie eet 573 130 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church.......; I DOE Werner see 86 130 
SOCLEL YZ ONPU EL CUS ia res acca eer Nercearitess tes eas ene ye hereon ae I (ois ee cine Si tarietteds 
Small or less iy puis SCHOOLS rere tan Reena ecar) 2. teem ee [oS ETS TSAO S| OST, AOU ce ceavane yearn 
Catholics Board Ole MISSIONS 2.4 car pstatie «niet a Reh el mae Oe | Onigls 3S 7s tee ose S yea leeeeeticton Hse ene 
SOSGAAO) Ia Gish) con saetom To uate oan OnE ro Ot bien te ee: 2 162 Gy Mleneetcety hoon: 
Under Negro denominational boards .......-....- +++. 00.008. I 793 | I3 II5 05 
WZ GE OT AMLPOTLANE SCHOOWS tec test sce te Sas ea he wean a I 103 I3 IIS 65 
African Methodist Episcopal Chitchat ee eae et I 193 13 II5 65 
Teachers and workers. 
| 
@wuershipland control Color. Sex: Kind of work. 
Total. | ‘ : 
White.| Negro. | Male | stat | demic.| inial’ | ture, | work, 
| 
All schools in Northern States ........... 250 5S |1G2 T2045), <0GO- | nae 67 | 6 40 
Large or important schools.......... LT Slliceene ee I59 | ILO 68. (5-79 -6r 6 38 
Small or less important schools...... WDM Ses te 33h lsaeutO 62. ery. Olive cee 2 
Schools under public control. ............ CYA Nie UE Ae 57 54 ar Re es, 26 4 22 
SEAL CTSCHOOISeAs sy ee cen ee ee Slane: Syalsansa 23 35 | 26 4 22 
Schools under private control. ........... 103 Foul Osean 80\| 02 4i 2 18 
Large or important schools.......... gi 58 WP) | 56 35 38 354 2 16 
Small or less important schools...... he ORD as 33 Io 62 64 (oS amar 2 
AC PENGCIIE SCHOOLS Rew cota liste lane or sie 70 (o) O4 ce 37 29 35 I 5 
Large or important schools.......... 4A ie 6 38 23 21 II 20 I 3 
Small or less important schools...... Eo Ri re 26 TOs eee TO ieee to QH/PSeR os 2 
Denominational schools. ..........0.0004. 1 OR dea 5B ar ye ag) Oo die ga” ae tale 13 
Large or important schools.......... a 52 34 33 14 27 6 | t 13 
Small or less important schools...... AG near HLA oe 46 70 eee IRR expen, 
Under white denominational boards....| 74 52 22 ey 57 | 64 | 6 ay 3 
Large or important schools........... 28 I3 Is iy, It Is | 6 r 3 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Pres- 
bytetian Ce hreinchoe cm nett ict eee Pare I2 2 TAN Were tne Eid sical erat eceee l cpeeaaee oe 
ASHOYS (SAPO IO WSIS Echo bce co had apiod< T4 I 13 3 zr | 4 6} r 3 
Small or less important schools....... 40 39 Te Nieee Bae 406 | GO No oles ae ete ae 
CatholiceBoardsof Missions. 5... 250.05. 38 9 Br ee ca alana bance 38 Re Rae aaron Cae al cece 
Societyolention dsc. n ace sate ns 8 x | 1 Pal Soa 8 Cal See ROR | Nee, weer GIT oh 
Under Negro denominational boards....| 19 )}...... IQ I6 5 Delisted dinaa ee IO 
Large or important schools........... TO Nts TRO es 3 cot MN ect eon IO 
African Methodist Episcopal Church... ‘| 79 lentes 19 16 3 QE Ahem her a Be) 
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Table VI—PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES—Contd. 
Northern States—Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 
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Ownership and control. 
Total. Tuition. ae Donations. ips wal 
All schools in Northern States................. $337,551 | $22,566 | $31,865 | $41,806 | $2qr,254 
Large or important schools................ 207, 713 18, 624 16, 264 20, 236 223, 589 
Small or less important schools............ ' 39, 838 3, 942 I5, 601 12, 630 7, 665 
Schools under public control.........00..00000- 158, 733 6, 741 4, 000 I, 35I 140, 041 
SUAS COG 0) Cais caren ener Seay eee poe AE 158, 733 6, 741 4, 000 I, 351 146, 641 
Schools under private control. .......... 0000s. 178, 818 15, 825 27, 505 40, 515 94, 013 
Large or important schools................ 138, 980 I1, 883 12, 264 27, 885 86, 948 
Small or less important schools............ 39, 838 3) 942 I5, 601 12, 630 7, 665 
Wine PEMOCMUSCNOOIS 2 = ar Wen Mea ef kya a 57, 309 6, 90 507 20, 82T 29, 080 
Large or important schools............... 4 39, 165 ZO ROE| Merteeien cians 8, 791 27,415 
Small or less important schools............ 18, 144 3, 942 507 12, 030 I, 665 
DENOMINAGUONGL SCROOIS. tam ba os sore tele.sisie's ies 02 I2T, 509 5, 924 27, 358 IQ, 604 05, 533 
Large or important schools................ 99, 815 8, 924 12, 264 Ig, 0904 59, 533 
Small or less important schools............ PATON Yay. bal eee or keer 15,004 600 , C00 
Under white denominational boards.......... 93; 195 2, 394 I7, 594 17,740 55, 407 
Large or important schools. ..............-. 71, 50L 2, 394 2, 500 I7, 140 49, 407 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 
litre eee a cera aOR arctic « eve oc arsine hoses 48, 063 2, 304 2, 500 11,176 31, 993 
SOClebysOl Mriends aay rwin c.f es tach soe a ai: 2B AS Gi weeterate ctanclllacrs eee 5, 964 17,474 
Small or less important schools ............ eT NOOAN| eaten seme. I5, 004 600 , 000 
Catholic Board of Missions. .................,.. PG MOOGA e eterec ele tore T'55OO4: | Sraeiet wrote sete lcele: Sere ee 
DOCS LY Oly MLTCTI GSI: cae cieceaselsjeei eo ste nheis sues» OnO0Onlcmteaeitr acts iit eon ranne 600 6, 000 
Under Negro denominational boards.......... 28, 314 6, 530 9, 704 I, 954 Io, 066 
Large or important schools.............+44. 28, 314 6, 530 9, 704 I, 054 Io, 066 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 28, 314 | 6, 530 9, 764 1,954 10, 066 
Value of property. 
Ownership and control. 
Total. Plant. Endowment. nena 5 
All schools im Northern States....-..0.26-2+220 200: $3, 280, 296 | $1,787,007 | $I, 403,199 |.......... 
Wargeoramiportant Schools s 5 a). h)..40 202. e see I eB OFO, 2G) wl 0030071 1,134 3s OO" leur beetae 
Small or less important schools............... 244, 000 94, 000 T5000 "Ee eee 
Schools under public Control. 20.0. .cec cs wesc een nen 502, 747 COL MATER, cette feerere 5 | eRe naa 
STAteISCHOOlS primer otc ora erste «lenge sa tice ole Sane « 862, 747 BOR AON tae ee heer leet ees 
ICHOOUS ALLEN PILUGIE CONLIOL., cites » wake «'ule)s cho viseeiyh 2, 417, 549 O24; Bh OW MET A035 LOOU te seat ilehr 
Larve or important SCchoolsi |. 25... sche ses 2, 173, 549 82.0; 350M uly 3435 LOOm| eles a ts anath 
Small or less important schools............... 244, 000 94, 000 EGO; OCON| seiner 
Wide PON CTUUSCHG OSE aca terete: cera) \alel a scape) el s¥ah Neils et oe. ch e 750, 100 329, I00 430} 000) vere: settas) =f 
Marve of 1important Schools sews.) eer ee en 700, 100 270, 100 430s. 0000 |e psisvae eee 
Small or less important schoois............... 59, 000 MOOR a sare ciate ats eiadll Nata onte estes 
DD2HOMANGIONAL SCHOOUS: Fives « loins o% oso o mye aiecle T, 658, 449 GOR oO ROMwh, COR LOO «|seey eee 
Ware Or important SCHOOISs:. si). er. vs «45 sires I, 473, 449 560, 250 O13, LOOs arte ane 
Small or less important schools............... 185, 000 35, 000 LEO; 0004 | sii ctr eel: 
Under white denominational boards..............- I, 501, 412 PLO AO A OBEA OIE? | So ds 68 die. ov 
Large or amportant schools... 15. cise nec eseess I, 310, 412 434) 350 52) O02 re oiyaentiae 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian | 
Crate Tepe ies 30 ve pees Ses OCME OTE OEE To aC oan I, O41, 412 334, 350 TOVMOO2 alee. caren ate: 
SOCLELysOl) HICH US meme Mots oe asiat= clean mrrieoe trash 275, 000 100, 000 7/6 NOOO? Geetanle shatter 
Small or less important schools. .............4. I85, 000 35, 000 P5OV OOO Nene cisreceaie 
Catholic soar Of Missions) heh. di. wots o- } () (RISE em eon crae 
SoeGny Guuldotilel7 23 apes oan ob wo dbo een yee 185, 000 35, 000 ASO OOO N eh shorer een 
Under Negro denominational boards.............-. 157, 037 125, QOO Ise al Gere nara 
Large or important schools.........:..-.+.4+-. 157, 037 25, QOO EIA Repaa rnrea BAves bu 
African Methodist Episcopal Church............... 157, 037 125, 900 CREE pal Biali.6-4 6 citi 


1 Figures not available. 
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Abbott, Edward, and education in the South, 19. 
Accounts, school. See School accounts. 
Administration and control, 13-14. 

African Civilization Society, work, 280. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, educational 
work, 282; membership, 153; schools maintained, 
I51, 155-150. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, mem- 
bership, 153; schools maiatained, 151, 156-157. 

“ African Third,” of The John Parrish Fund, 16r. 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church, schools main- 
tained, 159. 

Agricultural and industrial departments, special 
forms, 197-201. 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges, administra- 
tion.and control, 121-122; Alabama, library fund, 
173; educational organization, 122-123; Georgia, 
activities, 212; needs, 123; origin and financial 
status, 119-121; statistics, 104, 115-116, 303-314; 
teacher training, 75, 78; work, 105-100. 

Agricultural and mechanical schools, importance, 
12-13. 

Agricultural education, extension work, 
“project study and work,’’ 112-113. 

Agricultural schools, statistics, 103-104. 

Agricultural teachers, course to prepare, 111-113. 

Agriculture, importance of Negro to, 97-99. 

Alabama, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23; four-year high schools for white pupils, 37; 
Negro population and colleges, 66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 355-358; schoolhouses, 
32, 33; school term, 34; schools maintained by 
State funds, 117; State normal school, 74, 75; 
summer normal schools, 76; supply of teachers, 
74; teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year high schools 
for white pupils, 37. 

Albertson, A. H., on school buildings and grounds, 
203-241. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society, officers, 
129; schools, 129-132. 

American Baptist Home Missionary Association, 
work, 281. 

American Bible Society, activities, 282. 


114; 


American Church Institute for Negroes, officers, 
146; schools, 146-148. 

American Colonization Society, work, 245, 256. 

American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, work, 270. 

American Freedmen’s Aid Union, work, 270. 

American Freedmen’s Union Commission, work, 27. 

American Missionary Association, activities, 268; 
and Daniel Hand Fund, 161, 167; educational 
work, 284; officers, 136; physical relief of Ne- 
groes, 282; schools, 136-137; work, 275-276. 

American Sunday School Union, executive officer, 
170; activities, 170. 

American Tract Society, work, 282. 

American Union Commission, work, 279, 283. 

Anna T. Jeanes Fund. See Jeanes Fund. 

Annual reports, schools, 187-189. 

Architecture, southern school buildings, 214-215. 
See also Buildings and grounds. 

Arkansas, four-year high schools for white pupils, - 
37; Negro population and colleges, 67; private 
and higher schools, statistics, 359-361; school 
term, 35; three-year high schools for white pu- 
pils, 37. 

Arkansas Baptist College, classification and statis- 
tics, 59; work of junior college grade, 67. 
Armstrong, S. C., and industrial education of 
Negroes, 256-257; educational work, 82; on agri- 
cultural education, 104-105; on industrial edu- 
cation, 10, 81-82; on the character of the work of 

the Negro teacher, 73. 

Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, activities, 
170-171; aims, 21; officers, 170. 

Associations, educational, activities, 21, 170-176. 

Associations, religious, 168-170. See also Church 
boards. 

Atkins, S. G., on Negro education, 152. 

Atlanta, Ga., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Atlanta University, Ga., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; efficiency of work, 125; founded, 61; 
library fund, 173; teacher training, 76; traveling 
library, 175. 

Attendance, independent schools, 124-125; private 
and higher schools, 117-118; public schools, 32. 

Avery Fund, 161. 
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Baltimore, Md., death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26; normal school, 74. 

Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educa- 
tional Improvement of the Colored People, 
work, 278. 

Baptist Church (colored), schools maintained, 153~- 
155; membership, 153. 

Baptist Church (white), schools maintained, 127- 
128, 129-132, 281. 

Baptists and Methodists, proportion of, 62. 

Bawden, W. T., on vocational education, 89. 


Bedales School, England, educational work, 52-54. 


Benedict College, S. C., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; library fund, 173; work of junior college 
grade, 66; teacher training, 76. 

Berea College, Ky., founded, 284; student labor, 
224. 

Bibliography, 294-295. 

Biddle University, N. C., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; library fund, 173; theology, 68; work 
of junior college grade, 65-66. 

Bishop College, Tex., classification and Statistics, 
59; teacher training, 76. 

Bishop Payne Divinity School, Va., work, 68, 69. 

“Black belt,’’ 3. 

' Blacksmithing, course, 93. 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions, officers, 148; schools, 
148-149. 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church, officers, 143; schools, 143-146. 

Board of the Five Years’ Meeting on the Condition 
and Welfare of the Negroes, officers, 137; schools, 
137-138. 

Boards of trustees, independent, schools main- 
tained, 314-320. 

Boston, Mass., death rate, white and colored inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Boston Educational 
268-269. 

Boston Institution of Technology, buildings, 220. 

_ “Brown Mouse,”’ quotation from, 108-109. 

Brooks, S. P., president, Southern Sociologicat 
Congress, 171. 

Browning Industrial Home for Girls, 5. C., build- 
INgS, 220, 221, 227. 

Budget, school. See School budget. 

Building axioms, 240-241. 

Buildings and grounds, construction by student 
labor, 223-225; cost, 225-228; fire, egress and 
insurance, 232-236; mechanical plants, 230-232; 
sanitation, 228-230; typical schools for colored 
people, statistics and discussion, 203-241. 


Commission, work, 250, 


See 
t 


INDEX. 


also Schoolhouses, and under names of institu- 
lions. é 

Bureau of Education. See United States Bureau 
of Education. 

Burke, John, director-general Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among Colored People, 133. 

Business training, course, 94. 

Butler, B. F., and ‘‘contraband of war,’’ 268. 

Butte, Mont., school survey, ge. 


Buttrick, Wallace, and General Education 
Board, 19, 162. 
(Bs 
Calhoun Colored School, Ala., efficiency of work, 


12 

California, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23; school buildings, 220. 

California, University of. See University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Capen, S. P., on college curriculum, 56. 

Carnegie, Andrew, and Jeanes Fund, 165; and 
libraries for Negroes, 170-173. 

Carnegie Corporation, libraries for Negroes, 173-176. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and standard requirements for Ameri- 
can colleges, 57-58. 

Caroline County Training School, Bowling Green, 
Ga., 38. 

Catholic Board for Mission Work among Colored 
People, director-general, 133; schools, 133-134. 
Certificates, teachers. See Teachers’ certificates. 
Charleston, S. C., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; public high schools, 37; public 

school teachers, 72. 

Charlotte, N. C., library for Negroes, 174. 

Chemistry, course, 94-95. 

Cheyney Institute for Colored Youth, Pa., library 
fund, 173. 

Chicago, Ill., death rate, white and colored inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Christian Advent Church (white), schools main- 
tained. 150. 

Christian Alliance, schools maintained, 150. 

Christian Church (white), schools 
127-128, 134. 

Christian conventions, schools maintained, 1 50. 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, schools, 1 34. 

Church boards (colored), activities, 254; schools, 
150-159, 3447354. 

Church boards (white), activities, 252-254; schools 
for Negroes, 127-150, 320-344. 

Church of Christ Sanctified (colored), schools 
maintained, 159. 

Church schools, activities, 252-254, 280-282. 


maintained, 
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INDEX. 


Churches, Negro, 69-70. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. © 
Civil War period, Negroes as contraband, 248-250. 
Claflin College, S. C., buildings and grounds, 
208-209, 229; Classification and statistics, 59; 
dormitory, 220, 222, 227; student labor, 224; 

teacher training, 76. 

Clark University, Ga., buildings and grounds, 211; 
classification and statistics, 59; founded, 61; 
theology, 68, 69. 

Class and attendance forms, 193-106. 

Claxton, P. P., letter of transmittal, ix. 

Cole, Anna R., founder, Southern Sociological 
Congress, 171. 

College and professional education, 12, 55) 70. 

College education, place of, ro-11. 

College entrance requirements, 58. 

Colleges and universities, classification of institu- 
tions for Negroes, statistics, 58-61; courses of 
study, 56, 58; duplication of departments, 56; 
eagerness for college education among Negroes, 
55; junior college work, 65-67; need and distri- 
bution, 61-67; northern, Negro students, 50; 
standard requirements, 57; teacher training, 76; 
Y.M.C. A. race study classes, 5. See also wnder 
names of States and individual institutions. 

Colored Local Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
schools maintained, 159. 

Colored schools, general poverty, 11. 

Columbus, Ga., public high schools, 37. 

“Commendation Card,’’ Department of Education, 
New York City, 202. 

Commission on National Aid for Vocational Educa- 
tion, report on vocational education, 89. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education (National Education Association), 41; 
social studies, 51-52; science teaching, 50-51; 
vocational education, gr. 

Commission to Distribute Lenten Funds among 
Indians and Negroes, secretary, 133; work, 133. 

Conference for Education in the South, work, 19. 

Conference of Boards’ Representatives, 21, 170. ; 

Congregational Church (white), schools main- 
tained, 127-128, 135-137. 

Contraband, Negro as, 248-250. 

County training schools, 37-38; elementary teach- 
ers, 77-78; statistics, 410-411; Virginia, 78. 

Courses of study, colleges, 58; elementary schools, 
35; farm demonstrators, 111-113; gardening, 108~ 
111; household economics, 92; industrial schools, 
93; professional, 67~70; rigidity of old system, 
39-40; secondary schools, 48-52; trade schools, 
94; typical of literary type, 43. See also Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Theology. 
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Curriculum. See Courses of study. 

Curry, J. L. M., and industrial education of Ne- 
gtoes, 257; and supply of trained teachers, 78; 
on education of Negroes, 260-261; on the work 
of Atticus G. Haygood, 265. 

Cushing, Emeline, founder of Cushing Fund, 168. 

Cushing Fund, activities, 161, 168; officers, 168. 


D. 


Dallas, Tex., public high schools, 37. 

Daniel Hand Fund, activities, 161, 167, 256; offi- 
cers, 167. 

Davis, Jackson, on Negro labor, 27; on value of 
county supervisors, 36. 

Daytona School for Girls, Fla., efficiency of work, 
125. 

Dean, A. D., on a State program of industrial edu- 
cation, 95. 

Death rate, white and colored population, typical 
cities, 26. 

Delaware, Negro population and colleges, 65; pri- 
vate and higher schools, statistics, 362-363; 
traveling libraries for Negroes, 175. 

Dickerman, G. S., and traveling libraries, 175. 

Demonstration agents, Negro, agricultural work, 
106. 

Denominational schools, 15, 17, 
Church boards. 

Dickerman, G. S., on history of Negro education, 
244-268. 

Dillard, J. H., and conference of church boards of 
education, 170; and Slater Fund, 164, 165; on 
training schools for colored people, 38; treasurer, 
Southern Sociological Congress, 171. 

District of Columbia, private and higher schools, 
363-364; school attendance, 32. 

Dormitories, model, recommendations, 237. 
also Buildings and grounds. 

Douglass, Frederick, removal to New York, 246. 

Drexel, Katherine, and schools for Negroes, 133. 

Du Bois, W. E. B., director of research and pub- 
licity, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 170. 

Dunbar Training School, Brownsville, Tenn., 38. 


150. See also 


See 


E. 


Economic and social adjustments, 3-4. 

Economic bondage, discussion, 9. 

Economic progress and public education, 27. 

Education of Negro, early efforts, 18; history, 243- 
296; present needs and recent movements, 18-22. 

Educational associations. See Associations, edu- 
cational. 
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Educational development, suggested program, 11- | 
nee 

Educational funds. See Funds, educational. 

Elementary education, recommendations, 25. 

Elementary grades, training of teachers for, 79. 

Elementary schools, courses of study, 35; expend- 
itures for teachers, 12; private, statistics, 9. 

Eliot, Charles W., on secondary education, 4o. 

Emerson Normal and Industrial Institute, S. C., 
dormitory, 217; teachers’ home, 214. 

England, physical relief of Negroes, 283; societies 
for the promotion of Negro education, 278-279. 

English language, instruction, secondary schools, 
48. 

Entrance requirements, colleges. 
trance requirements. 

Episcopal Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 146-148, 282. 

Equipment, secondary schools, 47. 

Evansville, Ind., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Expenditures, public, Negro education, 7-8. 


See College en- 


F. 


Farm demonstration movement, 163. 

Farm demonstrators, course, 111-113. 

Farmers, Negro, statistics, 100-103; 
course, IIo. 

Federal aid to education. See Agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, Land-grant schools. 

Federal Government, and education in the South, 
289-291. 

Federal institutions, 17. 

Federal land-grant schools. 
schools. 

Fessenden Academy, Fla., library fund, 173. 

Financial accounts, 177-1809. 

Financial aid, private, 8-9. 

Financial resources, the South, 29-31. 

Financial support, 7-9. 

Fire prevention, 232-236. 

Fireproof buildings, 232-236. 

Fisk University, Tenn., buildings and grounds, 


two - year 


See Land - grant 


211-212; classification and statistics, 59; devel- ; 


opment, 64; dormitory, 218; efficiency of work, 
125; library fund, 173; teacher training, 76. 

Florida, four-year high schools for white pupils, 37; 
Negro population and colleges, 66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 364-367; school term, 
34: teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year high schools | 
for white pupils, 37. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, classification and statistics, 59; junior 
college work, 66. 


INDEX. 


Florida State Normal and Industrial College, li- 
brary fund, 173. 

Fort Worth, Tex., public tien schools, 37. 

Fraudulent schools, 13~14. 

Frederick Douglass Hospital, 
176. 

Freedmen’s aid societies, activities, 251-252, 268- 
271, 284-287, 292-294, 296-301. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church, 
161, 280. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, officers, 139; schools, 139-143. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, and Southern schools, 289; 
established, 252. 

Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., 176. 

Free-Will Baptist Church (colored), schools main- 
tained, 159. 

Free-Will Baptist Church (white), educational 
work, 281. 

Friends, active in Negro education, 246; early 
activities, 277-278; physical relief of Negroes, 
283% : 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen, work, 278. 

Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, work, 58 

Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association of Phila- 
delphia, work, 277-278. 

Friends’ societies, schools maintained, 127-128, 
137-138. 

Frissell, H. B., and education in the South, 19; 
and industrial education, 82; and Jeanes Fund, 
165; and rural education, 105. 

Funds, educational, 161-170, 256. 
corporate names. 

Funds (school), distribution, 27-29; equitable dis- 
tribution recommended, 25. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


ee also under 


C 


Galveston, Tex., library for Negroes, 174. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Ga., buildings and 
‘grounds, 211; work, 68, 60. 

Gardening, science and practice, 
ondary schools, to9-11e. 

Gardening and rural economics, 
secondary schools, 48-49. 

Gates, F. T., chairman, General Education Board, 
162. 

General Education Board, activities, 162-163; and 
county training schools, Virginia, 78; and prepa- 
ration of teachers, 75-76; and supervision of 
colored schools, 36; county training schools, B75 
officers, 162; report on white high schools, 37; 
work, 19-20. 


107-109; sec- 


instruction, 


INDEX. 


- General survey, 1-22. 

George Peabody Fund. See Peabody Fund. ; 

Georgia, four-year high schools for white pupils, 37; 
Negro population and colleges, 66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 368-371; schoolhouses, 
32, 33; school term, 35; supply of teachers, 74; 
taxation, 30-31; teachers’ salaries, 34; three- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37. 

Georgia, University of. See University of Georgia. 

Gilman, D.C., and industrial education of Negroes, 
257 

Grant, Bishop, reminiscences, 69. 

Greek (instruction), colleges, 56, 60; secondary 
schools, 49. See also'College entrance require- 
ments. 

Greensboro, N. C., libraries for Negroes, 174. / 

Gregory, J. H., and establishment of traveling 
library, 175. 

Grimke, Archibald, 

Fund, 168. 


executive officer, Cushing 


Ja 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Va., 
agricultural education, 104-105; agricultural and 
farm demonstrating course, r11; and industrial 
education, 256-258; and Morrill Fund, 260; appli- 
cation blank for admission, 190-193; buildings 
and grounds, 204-207; efficiency of work, 125; 
library building, 173; plans for future growth, 
237; student labor, 223, 224; summer school, 76; 
teacher training, 75; traveling library, 175. 

Hand Fund. See Daniel Hand Fund. 

Harness work, course, 93. 

Hartshorn College, Va., 65; boiler room, 234; 
buildings and grounds, 212; standard of scholar- 
ship, 64. 

Haygood, A. G., and industrial education of 
Negroes, 257, 258; on education of the Negro, 6; 
on white people’s duties to Negroes, 263-265. 

Health and public education, 26. 

Heating plants, 230-232. 

High Educational College of Glory, Del., 11. 

High schools, attendance, 41; general develop- 
ment of white and colored, 36-37; teacher train- 
ing, 74; statistics, 41, 408-409; vocational edu- 
cation, 91. See aiso Secondary education. 

Hill, W. B., and investigation of Negro schools, xiii. 

Hill, William, on agricultural education, 111—-112. 

History, instruction, secondary education, 51. 

Home gardens, primary grade pupils, 108. 

Homemakers’ clubs, Negro girls, 163. 

Hosic, J. F., on study of English, 48. 

Hospitals, training school for nurses, 176. 

Household arts, instruction, 50, 87, 92-93. 
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Houston, Tex., high schools, 37; libraries for 
Negroes, 174, 175. 

Howard Normal School, Baltimore, Md., training 
of colored teachers, 285-286. 

Howard University, D. C., classification and sta- 
‘tistics, 59; development, 64; library fund, 173; 
professional departments, 68-69; statistics, 116; 
teacher training, 76. 

Hunley, W. W., secretary, Southern University 

' Race Commission, 172. ; 

Huntington, Mrs. C. P., and library building of 
Hampton Institute, 173. 

Hygiene, instruction, 35, 50. 


if 


Illiteracy, 3, 243. 

Income, private and higher schools, 118, 177, 243. 

Independent schools, organization and manage- 
ment, 14-15; owned and managed by separate 
boards of trustees, general review and statistics, 
124-127. 

Indianapolis, Ind., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Industrial education, 81-83; aims, ro; history and 
development, 256-258; importance of Negro to 
Southern industry, 83-84; importance to colored 
people, 84-85; means and methods, 88-93; public 
and private facilities, 85-88; public support, 95; 
recommended, 25. See also Manual training, 
Trade schools, Vocational education. 

Industrial facilities, schools with, 85-86. 

Industrial schools, teacher training, 75. 

Industry, Southern, importance of Negro to, 83. 

Instruction, elementary schools, 35. 

International Sunday School Association, field _ 
superintendent, 169; work among Negroes, 169. 

Introduction, xi—xiv. 

Iowa, State requirements for colleges, 57-58. 

Ireland, agricultural education, rrr. 


ie 


Jacksonville, Fla., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; library for Negroes, 174. 

Jeanes, Anna T., 20, 165. 

Jeanes Fund, activities, 161, 165-166; county 
supervisors, 36; officers, 165; origin and work, 20; 
preparation of teachers, 76; school term, 35. 

Jefferson, Thomas, suggestions regarding Negro 
colony, 245. 

John F. Slater Fund. See Slater Fund. 

John McDonough Fund. See McDonough Fund. 

John McKee Fund. See McKee Fund. 

John Parrish Fund. See “African Third.”’ 
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Johns Hopkins University, Md., buildings, 220. 
Jones, Thomas Jesse, and conference of representa- 
tives of church boards of education, 170; and 
investigation of Negro schools, xii—xiil. 
Josephite Fathers, work among Negroes, 133. 
Joyner, J. Y.,on preparation of colored teachers, 72. 


- Junior college work, 65-67. 


ca 


K, 


Kansas, schools maintained by State funds, 117. 
Kansas City, Mo., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 


Kentucky, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, ; 


23; private and higher schools for Negroes, sta- 
tistics, 372-374; school term, 35; teachers’ insti- 
tute, 76; teachers’ salaries, 34; traveling libraries 
for Negroes, 175. 

Kingsley, C. D., on high-school period as a testing 
time, 48. 

Kirkwood, Mo., grammar school, cost, 227. 

Knapp, S. A., and farm demonstration movement, 
163. 

Knoxville, Tenn., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Knoxville College, Tenn., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59; junior college work, 67; library fund, 
173. 

L. 


Lamar Hospital, Augusta, Ga., 176. 

Land-grant schools, development, 259-260; sta- 
tistics, 303-314. See also Agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges. 

Lane College, Tenn., buildings, 226-227; classifi- 
cation and statistics, 59; heating plant, 231; 
junior college work, 67; student labor, 224. 

Languages, modern, instruction, secondary schools, 
49. 

Latin (instruction), colleges, 56, 60; secondary 
schools, 49. See also College entrance require- 
ments. 

Law, education, 68. See also under institutions. 


' Leake, Albert, on agricultural education, 114. 


Leland University, La., 67; buildings and grounds; 
212. 

Libraries, public, for Negroes, 174; school, 47, 
traveling, for Negroes, 175. 

Lincoln, Abraham, on Negroes as soldiers, 250. 

Lincoln University, Pa., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; development, 65; theology, 68, 69. 

Little Rock, Ark., high schools, 37; provision for 
colored schools, 32; teacher training course in 
high schools, 74. 

Livingstone College, N. C., butiidings and grounds, 
209, 211, 214, 228; classification and statistics, 


£73; 


INDEX. 


59; dormitory, 236; library fund, 173; work of - 
junior college grade, 65. 

London Freedmen’s Aid Society, work, 278-279. 

Louisiana, Negro population and colleges, 66-67; 
private and higher schools, statistics, 374-377; 
school attendance, 32; school term, 34; teachers’ 
salaries, 34. 

Louisville, Ky., death rate, white and colored pop- 
ulation, 26; high schools, 37; library for colored 
people, 174-175; normal school, 74. 

Lutheran Board of Colored Missions, officers, 138; 
schools, 138-139. 

Lutheran Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 138-139. 


M. S 


McAndrew, William, on commendation reports, 
202. 
McCulloch, J. E., secretary, Southern Sociological 


Congress, 171. 
McDonough Fund, and colonization of Negroes, 
250. 


McKee Fund, 16r. 

MacVicar Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., 176. 

Manassas Industrial Institute, Va., library fund, 
173" 

Manual training, courses, 87; elementary grades, 
90; instruction, 35; suggestions, 91-92. 

Maryland, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23; Negro population and colleges, 65; private 
and higher schools, statistics, 377-379; schools 
maintained by State funds, 117; State normal 
school, 74; supply of teachers, 74. 

Massachusetts, amount expended for teachers’ 
salaries, 23. 

Massachusetts Episcopal Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge among the 
Freedmen, etc., work, 282. : 

Mathematics, applied, course, 94; 
secondary schools, 49-50. 

Mayo, A. D., work among Negroes, 265-266. 

Mechanical and household arts, instruction, secon- 
dary schools, 50. 

Mechanical drawing, course, 95. 

Medicine, education, 68. See also under insti- 
tutions. 

Meharry Hospital, Tenn., building, cast, 227. 

Meharry Medical College, Tenn., classification and 
statistics, 59; efficiency of work, 125; work, 68. 

Memphis, Tenn., death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26; library for Negroes, 174. 

Meridian, Miss., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Methodist Church (white), educational work, 
280-281. 


instruction, 


INDEX. 


Methodist Episcopal Church (colored), schools 
maintained, 151, 157-158. 
Methodist Episcopal Church (white), schools 

maintained, 127-128, 139-143. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
schools maintained, 150. 

Methodist Episcopal General Conference, work for 
freedmen, 280. : : 
Methodist Episcopal local conventions (colored), 

schools maintained, 159. 
Methodists and Baptists, proportion of 62. 
Miner, Myrtilla, and Miner Fund, 168. 
Miner Fund, activities, 161, 167-168; officers, 167. 
Ministers, Negro, number and character, 69. See 
also Theology, education. 


(white), 


_ Mississippi, “black belt,”’ 3; four-year high schools 


for white pupils, 37; Negro population and col- 
leges, 66; private and higher schools, statistics, 
379-382. ; 

Missouri, private and higher schools, statistics, 
382-383; school attendance, 32. 

Mobile, Ala., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 26. 

Montgomery School for Girls, Ala., efficiency of 
work, 125. 

Moorland, J. E., colored international secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., 168. 

Morehouse College, Ga., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; moved to Atlanta, 61; theology, 68, 69. 

Morgan College, Md., 65; classification and _statis- 
tics, 59. 

Morrill Act, establishment and financial status, 
IIQ—120, 259. 

Morris Brown University, Ga., classification and 
statistics, 59; founded, 61. 

Moton, R. R., inaugural address, 1. 

Mound Bayou, Miss., libraries for Negroes, 174. 


N. 


Nashville, Tenn., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, officers, 170. 

National Association for the Relief of Destitute 
Colored Women and Children,work, 280. 

National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
activities, 171; meetings, 21. 

National Education Association, reorganization of 
secondary education, 41. 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association of New 
York, work, 276-277. 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, work, 279-280. 
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National League on Urban Conditions among Ne- 
groes, officers, 170. 

National wealth, estimated. valuation, 30. 

Negro colonization, John McDonough Fund, 256. 

Negro Missionary Baptist Convention of Texas 
(October, 1915), and church schools, 153. 

Negro schools, classified on basis of ownership and 
control, 115-116; isolation, 25; statistics, 303- 
4Ir. 

Negro self-help and labor, 291-292. 

Negroes, physical relief, 282-283. 

Negroes as soldiers, 250-251. 

New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, work, 
272-275. Seealso Boston Educational Commis- 
sion. 

New Jersey, amount expended for teachers’ salar- 
ies, 23; schools maintained by State funds, 117. 

New Orleans, La., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

New Orleans College, La., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59; teacher training, 76; work of junior 
college grade, 67. 

New York, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23 

New York, N. Y., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Newbald, N. C., on essentials of industrial train- 
ing for elementary schools, go. 

Norfolk, Va., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 26. 

Normal schools, statistics, 408-409. See also Agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, County training 
schools, Summer schools, Teacher training, 
Teachers’ colleges, Teachers’ institutes. 

Normal schools (city), Baltimore, Md., 74; Louis- 
ville, Ky., 74; Washington, D. C., 74. 

Normal schools (State), Alabama, 74; Maryland, 
74; North Carolina, 74, 75; Virginia, 74. 

North (The), and education of the Negro, 5-7; co- 
operation with the South, 262-268. 

North Carolina, amouat expended for teachers’ sal- 
aries, 23; equipment of public schools, 32; four- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37; Negro 
population and colleges, 65-66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 384-387; school term, 
34; schools maintained by State funds, 117; state 
normal schools, 74; supply of teachers, 74; tax- 
ation, 30-31; teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year 
high schools for white pupils, 37. 

North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, buildings and grounds, 212-213. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and standard requirements for 
American colleges, 57-58. 
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Northern States, colored colleges, 65. 

Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission, work, 
Xiah : 

Nurses, training schools, 176. 


O. 


Occupations, Negroes, 84. 

Ogden, R. C., and education in the South, 19. 

Ohio, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 23; 
schools maintained by State funds, 117. 

Oklahoma, private and higher schools for Negroes, 
statistics, 388-389; school attendance, 32; school 
term, 35. 

Okolona School, Miss., buildings, cost, 227; build- 
ings and grounds, 208. 

O’Neal, J. B., on teaching slaves to read, 247. 

Organizations, religious. See Religious organiza- 
tions. 

Ownership and control, 115-159. 
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Paine College, Ga., buildings and grounds, 212, 221, 
227; classification and statistics, 59; theology, 
68, 69: work of junior college grade, 66. 

Parmelee, J. H., on Freedmen’s aid societies, 268- 

Beas Fund, ‘“ African Third,’’ 161. 

Paul Quinn College, Tex., classification and statis- 
tics, 59. 

Payne, Daniel A., removal to Gettysburg, 246. 

Peabody, F. G., on General Armstrong’s educa- 
tional labors, 82. 

Peabody, G. F., and Jeanes Fund, 165. 

Peabody College for Teachers, Tenn., and Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 166. 

Peabody Fund, instituted, 256. 

Peck, Solomon, educational labors, 285. 

Penn School, 8. C., buildings, cost, 227; efficiency 
of work, 125. 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 

' -work, 277. 


Relief Association, 


Pharmacy, education, 68. See-also under institu- 


tions. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, activities, 161, 166; officers, 
166; origin and work, 20. 

Philadelphia, Pa., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Philander Smith College, Ark., classification and 
statistics, 59; work of junior college grade, 67. 

Physiology and hygiene, instruction, 35, 50. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26. 

Population (school), Negro, 28; white, 28. 


Port Royal Agricultural and Industrial School, 
S. C., buildings and grounds, 215-217. 

Pre-Civil War period, education of Negroes, 246- 
248. 

Presbyterian Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 143-146, 150, 281. 

Presbyterian Church South (white), schools main- 
tained, 150. ; 
Private schools, attendance, 117-118; agricultural 
courses, 103-104; colored teachers, 3~4; financial 
aid, 8-9; improvement of Negro race, 24; in- 
éome, 118, 243; industrial facilities, 85-86; main- 
tained by northern philanthropy, 6; ownership 
and control, 115-117; property, 119; teacher 
training, 74-75, 79, 118; valuation of plants, en- 

dowment, and other property, 203. 

Private and higher schools, statistics, 177, 303-411, 
355-407, 406-407. 

Professional education, 12, 67-70. 

Property, inventory, 180-182; owned by Negroes, 
31; private and higher schools, 119, 177. 

Public and private schools, elimination of white 
teachers, 4; statistics, 303-411. 

Public high schools. See High schools. 

Public schools, 31-38; early attempts to found, in 
the South, 29; facilities, 18, 23-38, 260-262; gifts 
to extend terms, by Negroes, 3; Southern wel- 
fare, 25-27; teachers, 3-4. See also Taxation, 
school. 

Pupils, average, 33-34. 


Oy 
Quakers. See Friends. 
Queensland Normal and Industrial Training School, 
Fitzgerald, Ga., 38. 
Quick, Herbert, on rural education, 108-109. 


R. 

Race adjustment, three elements, 1-7. 

Race study classes, 5. 

Raleigh, N. C., death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26. 

Reformed Episcopal Church (white), schools main- 
tained, so. 

Reformed Presbyterian Board of Missions, work, 
281. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church (white), schools 
maintained, 150. 

Religious denominations, schools maintained, 1s, 
17, 128-129. See also under names of Churches; 
statistics of colored membership, 129. 

Religious organizations, activities, 168-170; 20-21. 

Richmond, Va., death tate, white and colored in. 
habitants, 26; high schools, teacher training 
course, 74. 
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Rockefeller, J. D., and General Education Board, 
162. 

Roger Williams University, Tenn., building, cost, 
227; dormitory, 222. 

Roman Catholic Church, schools maintained, 127- 
128; 133-134. 

Rose, Wycliffe, and property tax in the South, 30. 

Rosenwald Rural School Building Donations, ac- 
tivities, 161, 166-167. 

Ruffner, W. H., and industrial education of Ne- 
groes, 257. 

Rural districts, status of Negroes, 99-103. 

Rural economies, instruction, secondary schools, 
48-49. 

Rural education, 97; importance of Negro to South- 
ern agriculture, 97-99; means and methods, yob- 
114; public and private facilities, 103-106; status 
of Negroes in rural districts, 99-103. 

Rural schools, State supervisors, and General Edu- 
eation Board, 102. 

Rural trades, smaller industrial schools, 93. 

Rust College, Miss., classification and statistics, 59; 
teacher training, 76; work of junior college 
grade, 66. 


S. 


St. Louis, Mo., death rate, white and colored, 26; 
high schools, 37; teacher training in high schools, 
74- 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Columbia, S. C., 176. 

St. Paul’s School, Va., buildings and grounds, 208. 

Salaries, teachers’. See Teachers’ salaries. 

Sam Houston College, Tex., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59. 

San Antonio, Tex., public high schools, 37. 

Sanitary commissions during the Civil War, 283. 

Sanitation, school buildings, 228-230. 

Savannah, Ga., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

School accounts, 178-189. 

School activities, correlation, 47. 

School budget, 182-184. 

School buildings. See Buildings and grounds. 

School funds. See Funds, school. 

School homes, 13. 

Schoolhouses, Alabama, 32, 33; Georgia, 32, 33; 
miserable condition, 24; South Carolina, 32. 
See also Buildings and grounds. 

School rooms. See Buildings and grounds. 

School survey, Butte, Mont., handwork in ele- 
mentary schools, go. 

School systems. See State school systems. 

School term. See Term, school. 
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Sciences, instruction, secondary schools, 50-51. 

Scotia Seminary, N. C., fire protection, 2 33- 

Sears, Barns, and itcracy training of teachers, 257. 

Secondary education, public, 39-54; recommenda- 
tions, 25; summary and conclusions, 44. Sce 
also Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Secondary schools, gardening and economics, Iog—- 
110; teacher training, 12, 78-80. See also High 
schools. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church (white), schools 
maintained, 150. 

Shaw University, N. C., classification nd sta- 
tistics, 59; work of junior college grade, 6 Ge 

Sheet-metal work, course, 93. 

Shoe repairing, course, 93. 

Sisson, Edward O., on secondary education, 39-40. 

‘«Six-and-six’’ organization, 46-47, 48. 

Slade, F. L., treasurer, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 166. 

Slater Fund, activities, 161, 164-165, 256, 257; 
county training schools, 37-38, 78; officers, 164; 
preparation of teachers, 75. 

Slavery, early teachings under, 245-246. 

Snedden, David, on industrial education of Ne- 
groes, 88. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, Ala., 
218-220, 225. 

Social adjustments, 3-4. 

Social studies, instruction, 
51-52. ; 

Soldiers, Negroes as, 250-251. 

South (The), and Negro education, 4-5; coopera- 
tion with North, 262-268; economic develop- 
ment, 83; financial resources, 29-31. 

South Carolina, amount expended for teachers’ 
salaries, 23; ‘“‘black belt,’’ 3; four-year high 
schools for white pupils, 37; Negro population 
and colleges, 66; private and higher schools for 
Negroes, statistics, 390-393; schoolhouses, 32; 
school term, 34; teachers’ salaries, 34; three- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37. 

South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, buildings, 227, 233. 

Southern conferences, activities, 266-267. 

Southern Education Association, recommendations 
on Negro education, 25. 

Southern Education Board, work, 267. 

Southern Sociological Congress, race study, 5; 
officers, 171. 

Southern Student Conference, work, 172. 


secondary schools, 


Southern University Race Commission, activities, 


172; education of the Negro, 5; race study, 5; 
related movements in the South, ar. 


Southern white students, and race cooperation, 172. 
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Spelman Seminary, Ga., founded, 61; teacher 

“training, 76. 

State institutions, 17. 

State normal schools. See Normal schools, State. 

State school systems, recent development in the 
South, 29. 

Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa, activi- 
ties, 161, 167. 

Stillman Seminary (Ala.), theology, 68, 69. 

Stimson, R. W., on agricultural instruction, 113. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, secretary, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, 166. See also Letter of transmittal and 
Introduction. 

Stokes, Caroline Phelps, 20. 

Stokes, I. N. P., president, Phelpd-Stokes Fund, 
166; on buildings, 203. See also Letter of 
transmittal and Introduction. 

Stokes, Olivia E. P., 20. 

Storer College, W. Va., buildings, 228. 

Storey, Moorfield, president, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 170. 
Straight College, La., classification and statistics, 
59; heating plant, 231; teacher training, 76; work 

of junior college grade, 67. ~ _ 

Student labor, buildings constructed by, 223-225. 

Student records, forms, 189-202. 

Students, Southern white, and race cooperation, 
172. 

Summer schools, Hampton Institute, Va., 76; Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., 76; Virginia, training of 
teachers, 76. 

Sunday schools, associations, 169-170. 

Supervision of urban and rural schools, 25, 36. 

Supervisors of Negro rural schools, State, 162. See 
also General Education Board, Jeanes Fund. 

Supervisors of Negro schools, county, 36. See also 
General Education Board, feanes Fund. 

Supervisors of Negro schools (State), 36-37; manual 
training and household arts, 87-88. See also 
General Education Board, Jeanes Fund. 
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Talladega College, Ala., classification and statis-- 


tics, 59; library fund, 173; teacher training, 76, 
80; theology, 68, 69; work of junior college 
grade, 66. 

Taxation, 30-31. See also under States. 

Taylor, Ocea, and investigation of Negro schools, 
xiii; on school accounting, 178-189. 

Teacher training, for elementary schools, 52; gen- 
eral review, 71-80; high schools, Baltimore, Md., 
Louisville, Ky., and Washington, D. C., 37; sec- 
ondary schools, 12. See also County training 
schools, Norma! schools. 
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Teachers, agricultural, course to prepare, 111-113; 
early labors in the South, 284-285, 289; elimi- 
nation of white, public, and private schools, 3-4; 
expenditures for, elementary schools, 12; im- 
provement, secondary schools, 44; independent 
schools, 124-125; need of better training, 24; 
Northern, work in the South, 291; number of 
colored, U. S. Census, 73; number in public 
high schools, 41; preparation, 71-80; private and. 
higher schools, 118; public and private schools, 
following Civil War, 3-4; religious, 55. See alse 
Church boards, Private and higher schools. 

Teachers’ certificates, Georgia, 74; Virginia, 74. 

Teachers’ colleges, work, 80. 

Teachers’ institutes, Kentucky, 76; Texas, 76. 

Teachers’ salaries, adequate demanded, 77; Ala- 
bama, 34; amount spent annually, 243; Florida, 
34; Georgia, 34; in typical Northern and South- 
ern States, 23-24; Kentucky, 34; Louisiana, 34; 
meagerness, 71; North Carolina, 34; South Caro- 
lina, 34. See also under names of States. 

Teaching, methods, 13, 46. 

Tennessee, four-year high schools for white pupils, 
37; Negro population and colleges, 67; private 
and higher schools for Negroes, statistics, 304- 
397; school term, 35; three-year high schools for 
white pupils, 37. 

Term (school), Alabama, 34; Arkansas, 35; Florida, 
34; Georgia, 35; Kentucky, 35; Louisiana, 34; 
North Carolina, 34; Oklahoma, 35; South Caro- 
lina, 34; Tennessee, 35; Texas, 35; Virginia, 35. 

Texas, Negro population and colleges, 67; private 
and higher schoois for Negroes, statistics, 398- 
401; school term, 35; teachers’ institutes, 76. 

Thayer Home, Ga., buildings and grounds, 211; 
new building, 214. 

Theology, education, 68-69. 
tutions. 

Tillotson College, Tex., classification and statistics, 
59- 

Toronto University, Canada, plan of federation, 64. 

Tougaloo College, Miss., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; teacher training, 76; work of junior col- 
lege grades, 66. 

Trade schools, course of study, 94-95. 

Traveling libraries, for Negroes, 175. 

Trawick, A. M., and race cooperation, 172. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Ala., 
agricultural and farm demonstrating course, 111; 
agricultural education, roq-ros; and Booker T. 
Washington, 258; buildings, 224, 228; dining hall, 
222; education of rural ministers, 68, 69; effi- 
ciency of work, 125; fire protection, 234; found- 
ing, x; library fund, 173; summer school, 76; 
teacher training, 75. 

Type and grade of education, 9-13. 


See also under insti- 
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United Presbyterian Church (white), schools main- 
tained, 127-128, 148-150. 

United States Bureau of Education, course in 
gardening, 110. 

United States Commission for the Relief of the 
National Freedmen, work, 269-270. 

Universalist Church (white), schools maintained, 
150. 

University of California, and foreign languages, 58. 

University of Georgia, fellowships, 116. 

University of Virginia, fellowships, 166. 
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Ventilation. See Buildings and grounds. 

- Vilas bequest, 161. 

Villard, O. G., treasurer, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 170. 

Virginia, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23; county training schools, 78; equipment of 
public schools, 32; four-year high schools for 
white pupils, 37; Negro population and colleges, 
65; preparation of teachers, 76; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 401-404; school term, 
35; schools maintained ‘by State funds, 117; 
State normal school, 74, 75; summer schools for 
teachers, 76; supply of teachers, 74; taxation, 
30-31; teacher training in private schools, 79; 
teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year high schools 
for white pupils, 37. 

Virginia, University of. 
ginia. 

Virginia Union University, 65; buildings and 
grounds, 207-208; classification and statistics, 
59; dining hall, 222; dormitory, cost, 227; plans 
for future growth, 237; standard of scholarship, 
64; student labor, 224; theology, 68, 69. 

Vocational education, need, 88-90. 

Vocational possibilities, secondary and higher 
schools, gt. 

Voorhees School, S. C., buildings and grounds, 212; 
dining hall, 222, 227; sanitary arrangements, 229. 


See University of Vir- 


W. 


Washington, Booker T., agricultural campaign, 
tos; and agricultural education, 106; and educa- 
tion, 21-22; and establishment of Tuskegee 
Institute, 258; and founding of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1; on education of the Negro, 9, 294; 
on independent schools, 15; services to educa- 
tion, 4. 
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Washington, D. C., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; high schools, 37; normal school, 
74- 

Washington County Training School, Sandersville, 
Ga., 38. 

Watterson, Henry, on career of Booker “T. Wash- 
ington, 22. 

Weatherford, W. D., and race cooperation, 172. 

West Virginia, four-year high schools for white 
pupils, 37; private and higher schools for Ne- 
groes, statistics, 405; schools maintained by State 
funds, 117; three-year high schools for white 
pupils, 37. 

Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 
277, 284. 

Wilberforce Combined Normal and Industrial 
Department, Ohio, classification and statistics, 
59- 

Wilberforce University, Ohio, classification and 
statistics, 59; development, 65; library fund, 173; 
theology, 68, 69. 

Wiley College, Tex., classification and statistics, 
59; library fund, 173. 

Williams, G. P., executive officer, 
Sunday School Union, 170. 

Wisconsin, amount expended for teachers’ sal- 
aries, 23. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, schools, 130; 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, officers, 142; schools, 
142-143. 

Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Church, school homes, 13. 

Woodson, C. G., on education of the Negro, 246. 

Woodwork, course, 93. 

Woofter, T. J., and investigation of Negro schools, 
xiil. 

Wright, A. D., on certification of colored teachers, 
74- 


work, 
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Young, N. B., on need and distribution of col- 
leges, 6r. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, activities, 
168-169; International Committee, Colored 
Men’s Department, 168; race study classes, 5; 
student department, 172. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, activities, 
169; Officers, 169. 

Yust, W. F., on libraries for Negroes, 174-176. 
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